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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 


THE  SEVENTH  EDITION. 


The  text  and  notes  of  this  Edition  have  been  care- 
fully revised,  and  as  many  of  the  Author's  later 
corrections  and  additions  as  appeared  to  have  been 
intended  and  prepared  by  him  for  publication  have 
been  introduced. 

London,  January,  1852. 
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PREFACE 


TO 


THE    FIFTH    EDITION. 


In  this  edition  the  general  catalogue  of  the  affinities 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  has  been  enlarged ;  and 
lists  are  added  of  those  which  the  Author  has  ob- 
served between  many  of  its  words  and  the  corre- 
sponding terms  in  the  Arabic,  the  Hebrew,  the 
Chinese,  the  Sanscrit,  the  Georgian,  the  Malay, 
the  Mantchou,  the  Japanese,  the  Caribbee,  the 
Turkish,  the  Susoo,  the  Angola,  the  Tonga,  and  the 
Lapland  tongues.  The  analogies  which  he  has 
traced  with  the  Persian,  Zend,  and  Pehlvi,  are  not 
inserted  with  the  above  in  this  Volume,  because  they 
were  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  and 
may  be  printed  in  the  next  publication  of  its  Trans- 
actions. 

The  Vindication  of  the  antient  Welsh  Bards,  and 
the  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  Rime,  were  printed 
with  the  fourth  edition  of  this  work,  and  are  also 
added  at  the  end  of  the  present ;  as  they  are  both 
connected  with  that  portion  of  the  British  History 
which  this  work  comprises. 


*6'2.  Red  Lion  Square, 
October  1.  1827. 
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PREFACE 


TO 


THE  THIRD  .EDITION. 


The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  in  suc- 
cessive parts,  between  the  years  1799  and  1805. 
When  the  first  volume  appeared,  the  subject  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  antiquities  had  been  nearly  forgotten 
by  the  British  public ;  although  a  large  part  of  what 
we  most  love  and  venerate  in  our  customs,  laws,  and 
institutions,  originated  among  our  Anglo-Saxon  an- 
cestors. A  few  scholars  in  a  former  century  had 
cultivated  the  study,  and  left  grammars,  dictionaries, 
and  catalogues  for  our  use;  but  their  labours  had 
been  little  heeded,  and  no  one  had  added  to  the  in- 
formation which  they  had  communicated.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  MSS.  lay  still  unexamined,  and  neither  their 
contents,  nor  the  important  facts  which  the  ancient 
writers  and  records  of  other  nations  had  preserved  of 
the  transactions  and  fortunes  of  our  ancestors,  had 
been  ever  made  a  part  of  our  general  history.  The 
Quida,  or  death-song,  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog  first  led 
the  present  author  to  perceive  the  deficiency,  and 
excited  his  wish  to  supply  it.     A  series  of  careful 
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researches  into  every  original  document  that  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  was  immediately  begun, 
and  steadily  pursued,  till  all  that  was  most  worth 
preserving  was  collected  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  MSS. 
and  other  ancient  books.  The  valuable  information 
thus  obtained  the  author  endeavoured  to  give  to  the 
public,  in  a  readable  form,  in  this  work,  of  which 
two-thirds  have  not  appeared  in  English  history 
before.  His  favourite  desire  has  been  fulfilled — a 
t^ste  for  the  history  and  remains  of  our  Great  An- 
cestors has  revived,  and  is  visibly  increasing. 

Many  writers  have  since  followed  in  the  same 
path.  Their  publications  have  spread  the  useful 
taste,  and  contributed  to  obtain  for  our  venerable 
forefather  the  attention  of  their  enlightened  pos- 
terity. To  gratify  more  fully  this  patriotic  curiosity, 
some  additional  portions  of  original  matter,  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  remains,  have  been  inserted  in  the  pre- 
sent edition.  The  most  important  of  these  consist  of 
the  following  additions  : 

On  reading  our  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  translation 
of  Boetius,  the  author  observed  passages  which  were 
not  in  the  original.  Struck  with  this  curious  fact, 
he  compared  the  king's  work  carefully  with  the  Latin 
of  Boetius,  and  found  that  Alfred  had  frequently 
taken  occasion  to  insert  his  own  thoughts  and  reason- 
ings in  various  parts,  forming  so  many  little  essays, 
dialogues,  and  imitated  tales,  of  our  venerable  sove- 
reign's own  composition.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  have  been  selected  and  translated, 
and  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  the  present 
edition. 

Since  the  author  called  the  attention  of  the  public. 


PREFACE.  IX 

in  1805,  to  the  neglected,  and  indeed  unknown  Saxon 
heroic  poem  on  Beowulf,  Dr.  Thorkelin  has  printed 
it  at  Copenhagen  in  1815.  This  valuable  publication 
has  assisted  the  author  in  giving  a  fuller  analysis  of 
this  curious  composition  in  the  third  volume. 

On  the  composition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  parlia- 
ment, or  witena-gemot,  many  have  desired  more 
satisfactory  information  than  the  author  had  incor- 
porated in  the  preceding  editions.  He  has  inserted, 
in  the  present,  all  the  facts  that  he  found,  which 
seemed  to  have  an  actual  relation  to  this  interesting 
subject,  and  has  added  such  remarks  as  they  have 
suggested  to  a  mind  wishing  to  be  correct  and  im- 
partial. 

The  author  has  added  a  statement  of  the  great 
principles  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Constitution  and  laws, 
as  far  as  an  attentive  consideration  of  our  most  ancient 
documents  has  enabled  him  to  discriminate  them. 

He  has  been  long  since  requested  to  give  some 
detail  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  population.  The  Con- 
queror's Record  of  Domesday  aflfbrded  good  materials 
for  this  subject.  It  has  been  examined,  with  this 
object  in  view ;  and  the  reader  will  find,  in  the  third 
volume,  an  enumeration  of  the  diflferent  classes  and 
numbers  of  people  whom  it  records  to  have  been 
living  in  England  about  the  time  of  the  Norman 
conquest. 

Some  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  the  work,  in 
its  other  parts,  as  improved  and  as  complete  as  a 
careful  diligence  could  secure,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  comprise  the  whole  within  the  compass  of  three 
octavo  volumes.  This  object  has  been  attained  with- 
out the   sacrifice   of  any   material   information,   al* 
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though,  to  accomplish  it,  some  parts  have  been  neces- 
sarily printed  in  a  smaller  type,  and  others  as 
appendices.  But  the  convenience  to  the  public  of 
compressing  this  history  into  three  volumes  seemed 
to  outbalance  the  disadvantage  of  a  partial  alteration 
of  the  printed  letter.  As  it  now  stands,  it  presents 
the  reader  with  the  History  of  England  from  the 
earliest  known  period  to  the  time  of  the  Norman 
conquest. 

It  would  have  been  desirable,  for  the  gratification 
of  the  curious  student,  that  the  original  Anglo-Saxon 
of  the  various  passages  that  are  cited  and  given  in 
English  should  have  been  added ;  but  this  would 
have  extended  the  work  into  a  fourth  volume,  and 
have  made  it  more  expensive  than  the  author  de- 
sired. The  public  may  rely  on  his  assurance,  that 
he  has  endeavoured  to  make  the  translations  literally 
faithful,  in  order  that  the  style,  as  well  as  the  sense, 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  writer  may  be  perceived. 


London,  Marcb,  1820. 
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CHAPTER  L 

The  early  Division  of  Mankind  into  the  Civilised  and  Nomadic 
Nations,  —  The  most  ancient  Population  of  Britain  proceeded 
from  the  Nomadic, 

No  subject  has  been  more  disputed  by  antiquarian 
writers  than  the  origin  of  the  population  of  Europe  ; 
and  no  discussions  have  been  more  fanciful,  more  ill- 
tempered,  or  more  contradictory.  As  vehement  and 
pertinacious  have  been  the  controversies  on  the  peo- 
pling of  Great  Britain.  Few  topics  would  seem  to 
be  more  remote*  from  the  usual  currents  of  human 
passions,  than  the  inquiry  from  what  nations  our 
primeval  ancestors  descended :  and  yet  the  works  of 
our  historical  polemics,  on  investigations  so  little  con- 
nected with  any  present  interest  or  feeling,  abound 
with  all  the  abusive  anger  which  irritability  can  fur- 
nish ;  as  well  as  with  all  the  dogmatism,  confusion, 
dreams,  and  contradictions,  that  egotism  could  gene- 
rate, or  wranglers  and  adversaries  pursue. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  work  to  renew  disputa- 
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tions  SO  interminable  and  so  useless.  But  in  order 
to  present  the  reader  with  a  complete  view  of  the 
History  of  England,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
Norman  Conquest,  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty 
ceased,  the  first  division  of  this  history  will  be  de- 
voted to  collect,  from  an  impartial  consideration  of 
the  original  and  ancient  writers,  that  series  of  facts 
and  those  reasoned  inferences,  which  most  deserve 
the  attention  and  belief  of  an  enlightened  age.  The 
authentic  will  be  distinguished  from  the  conjectural ; 
and  the  nearest  approach  to  unbiassed  judgment  and 
to  historical  truth,  that  can  be  effected  on  periods 
which  are  now  so  obscure,  because  so  remote,  will  be 
dbpassionately  attempted. 

After  a  succession  of  disputes,  which  have  only 
increased  the  labyrinths  of  controversial  investigation, 
and  made  the  doubtful  more  uncertain.  Dr.  Percy,  in 
1770,  struck  out  a  clear  and  certain  path,  by  distin- 
guishing the  Keltic  from  the  Gothic  tribes ;  and  by 
arranging  the  principal  languages  of  Europe,  under 
these  two  distinct  genera,  with  specimens  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  in  each.  ^ 

*  Dr.  Percy's  genealogical  table  was  thus  composed :  — 

GOTHIC. 


1 

Old  Saxon 

or 

Anglo-Saxon. 
1 

1 

Franco- 
tbeo-tisc 

1 
Cumbric 

or 

Old  Icelandic. 
1 

1 
English 

Lowland  Scotch 

Belgic 

Pruslc 

German 

Suabian 

Swiss 

CELTIC. 

1 

1 
Icelandic 

Danish 
Swedish. 

Ancient 
Gaulish 


I 
Ancient 

British 

I 
Welsh 

Armorican 

Cornish 


I 

Ancient 
Irish 

I 
Irish 

Erse 

Manks. 


PrefSnce  to  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  voL  i.  p.  xxiv. 
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He  did  not  pursue  his  subject  farther.     But  this     chap. 


clear  separation  of  the  Gothic  from  the  Keltic  tribes, 
whom  mos€  reasoners  on  the  origin  of  the  European 
nations  have  confounded,  and  whom  many  on  the 
continent  still  confound,  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
true  history  of  ancient  Europe,  to  those  minds  whose 
freedom  from  former  prepossessions  enabled  them  to 
feel  the  justice  of  this  valuable  discrimination. 

Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  Scythians 
and  Goths,  endeavoured  to  verify  the  idea  of  the 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  by  quotations  from  ancient  au- 
thorities ;  but  he  disfigured  his  work  by  an  abuse  of 
the  Keltic  nations ;  by  attempting  to  add  unautho- 
rised chronologies ;  by  some  wrong  citations  ;  and  by 
several  untenable  opinions  and  digressions,  with  which 
he  embarrassed  Dr.  Percy's  simple  and  judicious  ob- 
servations. 

But  to  the  two  genera  of  languages  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Percy^  a  third  must  be  added,  which  prevails  in 
the  eastern  regions  of  Europe  ;  the  Slavonian  or  Sar- 
matian.  These  genera  present  us  with  those  three 
great  sources,  from  which  the  nations  of  the  western 
regions  of  Europe  have  chiefly  derived  their  various 
population. 

Corresponding  with  this  distinction  of  these  lan- 
guages, the  most  authentic  facts  that  can  be  now 
gleaned  from  ancient  history,  and  the  most  probable 
traditions  that  have  been  preserved  in  Europe,  con- 
cur to  prove,  that  it  has  been  peopled  by  three  great 
streams  of  population  from  the  East,  which  have  fol- 
lowed each  other,  at  intervals  so  distinct,  as  to  possess 
languages  clearly  separable  from  each  other.  The 
earliest  of  these,  we  shall  find  to  have  comprised  the 
Kimmerian  and  Keltic  race.  The  second  consisted 
of  the  Scythian,  Gothic,  and  German  tribes ;  from 
whom  most  of  the  modern  nations  of  continental 
Europe  have  descended.     The  third,  and  most  recent, 
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BOOK  comprehends  the  Slavonian  and  Sarmatian  nations, 
^  who  were  bordering  on  the  second  race,  as  they  spread 
over  Germany  ;  and  who  have  now  established  them- 
selves in  Poland,  Bohemia,  Russia,  and  their  vicinities. 
It  is  from  the  two  first  genera  of  the  European  popu- 
lation that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  England  suc- 
cessively descended. 

On  the  general  origin  of  mankind,  two  fanciful, 
but  unscientific  opinions  have,  at  different  times,  been 
started.  One,  that  men  have  sprung  fortuitously 
from  the  earth :  the  other,  that  there  have  been 
several  aboriginal  races.  The  first  was  a  vulgar  error 
of  antiquity,  arising  from  its  ignorance  of  natural 
history,  which  philosophy  has  long  since  exploded, 
both  from  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  The 
other  misconception,  which  has  now  been  stretched, 
with  that  fertility  of  error  which  usually  follows  the 
desertion  of  the  simple  truth,  into  no  fewer  than 
seventeen  primeval  races  by  some  Parisian  dreamers, 
is  also  yielding  to  our  increasing  knowledge  of  phy- 
siology and  geography.  The  doubts  on  this  subject 
have  arisen  partly  from  imperfect  information,  partly 
from  mistaking  specific  for  generical  differences,  and 
partly  from  a  discreditable  avidity  to  prefer  any  sup- 
position to  the  invaluable,  thougli  brief  account  of 
the  earliest  and  greatest  historiographer  of  the  Jewish 
nation. 

That  population  has  been,  everywhere,  the  result 
of  emigration  from  some  primeval  residence,  is  the 
belief  of  the  most  intelligent  and  impartial  inquirers. 
We  can  trace,  from  historical  documents,  the  colo- 
nisation  of  many  parts  of  the  world ;  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  other  nations  sufficiently  assure  us,  that 
they  have  been  eff'usions  from  more  ancient  sources. 
Where  history  and  tradition  fail,  we  discern  the  same 
kind  of  origin,  from  the  impressive  attestations  of 
analogous  manners  and  languages.     The  unnecessary 
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fables  of  various  original  races,  as  well  as  spontaneous 
animal  vegetation,  may  therefore  now  be  dismissed 
with  equal  discredit.  Nations  have  bmnched  off 
from  preceding  nations,  sometimes  by  intentional 
emigration,  and  sometimes  by  accidental  separation. 
War,  commerce,  want,  caprice,  turbulence,  and  pride, 
have,  in  various  regions,  contributed  to  disperse  the 
human  race  into  new  settlements ;  and  among  those 
tribes  which  have  frequented  the  sea,  the  casualties 
of  the  weather  have  often  compelled  undesigned 
colonisations. 

That  there  has  been  some  catastrophe,  like  an  uni- 
versal  deluge,  to  which  all  authentic  history  must  be 
posterior,  is  now  becoming  the  belief  of  the  most 
discerning  geologists.  Tlie  petrifactions  of  animal 
and  vegetable  substances,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
every  part  of  the  globe,  and  on  its  hills  and  moun- 
tains, far  distant  from  the  ocean,  and  of  which  many 
species  are  extinct ;  and  the  gigantic  anunals  which 
they  prove  to  have  existed,  of  whom  history  has  left 
no  notices,  concur  with  the  earliest  traditions  of  al- 
most all  countries,  and  especially  of  those  of  whose 
ancient  literature  and  transactions  any  fragments 
have  reached  us,  to  satisfy  our  reason  of  the  certainty 
of  this  momentous  event. 

But  the  only  ancient  record,  which  connects  a 
rational  chronolotrv  with  this  awful  revolution  in 
physical  nature  —  the  Genesis  of  Moses  —  has  autho- 
rised our  best  chronologers  to  place  it  about  2348 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  This  period  is,  there- 
fore, the  historical  limit  of  all  credible  antiquity ;  and 
precedes,  by  a  long  interval,  every  document  which 
has  survived  to  us.  But  if  the  human  race  were  at 
this  time  renewed,  it  is  to  a  much  later  date,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  beginnings  of  the  British  population. 

The  safe  rule  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  admit  no 
more  causes  of  natural  things,  than  are  sufficient  to 
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BOOK  account  for  their  phenomena,  may  be  eflScaciously 
applied  to  determine  the  question,  whether  the  human 
race  has  originated  from  one,  or  many  primeval 
stocks  ;  because  the  most  judicious  physiologists  now 
agree,  that  there  are  no  more  varieties  of  form  or 
manners  among  the  numerous  tribes  of  mankind,  than 
such  as  the  descendants  of  one  pair  may  have  ex- 
hibited, under  the  varying  influences  of  diflPerent 
climates  and  countries ;  and  of  dissimilar  food,  cus- 
toms, diseases,  and  occupations.  As  we  may  there- 
fore believe,  without  credulity,  the  account  of  the 
most  ancient  and  venerated  history  which  we  possess, 
that  all  nations  have  sprung  from  one  original  race ; 
it  is  to  its  primitive  parents  in  the  first  source,  and 
in  the  second,  to  one  or  more  of  their  three  descend- 
ants, who  survived  that  catastrophe,  in  which  the  first 
diffusion  of  human  population  disappeared,  that  we 
must  refer  the  various  colonies  of  Britain  whom  we 
are  about  to  enumerate. 

That  the  re-peopling  of  a  globe  which  is  nearly 
twenty-four  thousand  miles  in  circumference,  should 
have  been  immediately  effected  no  reflecting  mind 
will  suppose ;  and  the  slow  progress  which  popula- 
tion must  have  made  over  so  large  a  surface,  could 
not  but  be  more  gradual  from  the  mountains,  deserts, 
lakes,  woods,  and  rivers,  which  divide  its  various 
regions,  and  obstruct  human  access. 

The  impenetrable  forests,  ever  increasing  from  the 
vegetative  agencies  of  nature,  till  checked  by  human 
labour  ^ ;  and  the  continual  and  deleterious  marshes, 
which  rain  and  rivers  are,  every  year,  producing  and 
enlarging  in  all  uninhabited  countries,  must  have 
long  kept  mankind  from  spreading  rapidly,  or  nume- 
rously, beyond  their  first  settlements.     These  seem 

'  Mr.Erdmann  so  recently  as  182G,  found  that  in  Permla,  immense  forests 
were  then  covering  ninc-tenths  of  the  soil.  He  entered  Siberia  by  a  forest  of 
flrs. 
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generally  to  have  been  made  along  the  inland  rivers,     chap. 
or  on  the  maritime  shores   of  the   earth.     Almost  ■ 
every  where   the  high  mountains  are  uninhabited, 
while  the  vallies  and  the  plains  abound  with  towns 
and  villages. 

No  ancient  history  exhibits  mankind  as  first  in- 
habiting Europe.  Although  this  is  now  the  most 
important  part  of  our  globe ;  it  was  once  to  Asia, 
what  the  Americas  were,  until  the  last  three  centu- 
ries, to  us  —  an  unknown,  and  unexplored  world. 
All  the  records  of  human  transactions  in  the  earliest 
times  of  our  knowlege  agree  with  the  Mosaic,  and 
with  the  researches  of  modern  science  and  antiqua- 
rian curiosity,  to  place  the  commencement  of  popula- 
tion, art,  and  knowledge,  in  the  eastern  portions  of 
the  earth.  Here  men  first  appeared  and  multiplied  ; 
and  from  hence  progressively  spread  into  those  wilder 
and  ruder  districts,  where  nature  was  living  in  all 
her  unmolested,  but  dreary,  vacant,  and  barbarous 
majesty. 

In  the  plains  of  warm  and  prolific  climates,  which 
the  human  race  first  cultivated,  ease,  abundance, 
leisure,  and  enjoyment,  produced  au  early  civilisation, 
with  all  its  advantages  and  evils.  As  the  experience 
of  the  latter  has,  in  subsequent  times,  and  in  our 
own,  driven  many  from  their  native  soil  and  patriotic 
comforts,  to  pursue  the  shadows  of  their  hopes  in 
new  and  uncultivated  regions  ;  so  it  appears  to  have 
actuated  several  to  similar  emigrations,  in  the  earliest 
periods  of  society.  In  all  ages,  mankind  have  grown 
up  into  two  great  classes,  which  have  diverged  into 
a  marked  distinction  from  each  other.  It  has  been 
usual  to  call  one  of  these,  in  its  connected  ramifi- 
cations, the  civilised  states  of  antiquity ;  and  to 
consider  the  other,  with  much  complacent  contumely, 
as  savage  and  barbarous  tribes. 
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brutes,  is  a  theory  which,  although  it  has  been 
adorned  by  the  poetry  of  Lucretius  and  Horace,  may 
be  now  deemed  as  credible  as  the  diverging  systems 
of  two  modem  speculators,  who  have  respectively 
deduced  us  from  fishes  and  monkeys.  The  sober 
truth  may  rather  be  considered  to  be,  [that  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  antediluvian  race,  and  their  immediate 
descendants,  must  have  been  a  cultivated  people; 
that  improvement  preceded  barbarism ;  and  that  the 
wilder  tribes  were  deviations  from  the  more  civilised. 
Hence  we  may  reasonably  contemplate  both  these 
descriptions  of  society  as  the  same  people,  of  whom 
the  Nomadic,  or  Wandering,  radiated,  like  the  modern 
settlers  on  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri, 
and  the  Oronooko,  from  civilised  communities,  into 
new  circumstances  of  life  and  residence  ;  into  deso- 
late solitudes,  often  grand  and  picturesque ;  but  for  a 
long  time  comfortless  and  appalling:  where  nature 
reigned  in  a  state  of  magnificence,  as  to  her  vegetable 
and  animal  subjects,  but  diffused  for  some  time 
terror,  penury,  and  disease,  to  all  that  was  intellectual 
and  human.  It  was  impossible  for  any  portion  of 
the  civilised  population  of  the  world,  to  wander  from 
their  domestic  localities,  and  to  penetrate  far  into 
these  unpeopled  regions,  without  changing  the 
character  and  habits  of  their  minds;  or  without 
being  followed  by  a  progeny,  still  more  dissimilar  to 
every  thing  which  they  had  quitted.  In  some,  the 
alteration  was  a  deteriorating  process,  declining  suc- 
cessively into  absolute  barbarism.  But  in  the  far 
greater  number  it  became  rather  peculiarity  than 
perversion,  and  a  peculiarity  not  without  beneficial 
operation  on  the  ulterior  advances  of  human  society, 
for  it  is  manifest  to  the  impartial  eye,  as  it  calmly 
contemplates  most  of  the  less  civilised  populations 
which  have  come  within  the  scope  of  our  knowledge, 
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that  original  forms  of  character,  and  many  new  and 
admirable  habits  and  institutions,  often  grew  up,  in 
these  abodes  of  want,  exertion,  independence,  and 
vicissitudes.  The  loss  of  some  of  the  improvements 
of  happier  society,  was  compensated  by  energies  and 
principles,  which  that  must  necessarily  sacrifice,  or 
cannot  obtain :  and  it  will  be  nearer  the  actual 
truth,  to  consider  the  barbarous  and  civilised  states 
of  antiquity,  as  possessed  of  advantages  distinct  from 
each  other ;  and  perhaps  not  capable  of  continuous 
union,  although  often  becoming  intenningled,  for  a 
time,  with  mutual  improvement. 

In  our  late  age  of  the  world,  the  term  barbarian  is 
often  correctly  applicable  to  many  countries  which 
we  have  visited  ;  but  it  will  be  unjust  to  the  ancestors 
of  all  modern  Europe,  not  to  consider,  that  the  appel- 
lation had  not  anciently  a  meaning  so  directly  appro- 
priate. The  Greeks  denominated  all  nations  as  barbaroi 
but  their  own ;  although  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Babylon, 
and  Carthage  had  preceded  them  in  civilisation. 

The  rise  of  the  two  ancien^  grand  divisions  of 
mankind  may  be  dated  from  their  dispersion  at  the 
confusion  of  human  language.  When  their  unity  was 
by  this  event  broken  up,  and  they  had  separated  from 
each  other  to  form  independent  tribes  in  new  and 
wilder  districts,  the  differences  of  their  manners  and 
social  life  must  have  soon  afterwards  begun.  The 
choice  of  northern  or  southern  regions  —  the  effects 
of  colder  or  warmer  climate  —  the  preference  of  in- 
dolent pasturage  to  laborious  agriculture,  and  of 
changeable  abode  to  the  fixed  mansions  of  a  monoto- 
nous city,  must  have  caused  their  posterities  to 
become  very  dissimilar  to  each  other.  To  many 
active  spirits,  it  was  then  more  gratifying  to  hunt 
the  eatable  animals  in  their  woods,  than  to  cut  down 
the  trees,  grub  up  their  roots,  erect  log-houses,  or 
drain    bogs :    while     some   would   submit   to    these 
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BOOK  patience-needing  and  slowly-rewarding  toils.  Hence 
the  hunter  state,  the  shepherd  state,  the  rude  first- 
clearers'  state,  and  the  industrious  tillage  state,  would 
be  arising  in  many  places  simidtaneously  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  more  stationary  and  self-indulgent 
accumulation  of  city  populations  in  those  warmer  and 
longer  cultivated  localities,  where  the  arts,  industry, 
and  enjoyments  of  regular  life  under  kings,  hier- 
archies, and  aristocracies,  first  appear  to  the  re- 
searches of  an  investigating  curiosity.  All  these 
conditions  of  society  have  been  always  found  too 
coincident  to  have  been  originally  converted  into  each 
other ;  and  when  we  consider  mankind  to  have  early 
branched  off  into  unconnected  ramifications,  sepa- 
rating for  ever  from  their  parent  root,  we  shall  per- 
ceive that  their  coincidence  involves  no  inconsistency. 
We  even  now,  at  this  late  age  of  the  world,  see  the 
Esquimaux,  the  wild  Indian,  the  Back-settler,  and 
the  cultivated  Philadelphian,  existing  at  the  same 
time  in  North  America ;  so  did  the  Egyptian,  the 
Scythian,  and  the  Greek ;  so  did  high  polish  and  rude 
barbarism  at  all  times  appear  in  disparted  but  coeval 
existence,  Avhenever  the  ancient  traveller  or  historian 
sufficiently  extended  his  geographical  inquiries.  But 
all  the  early  great  divisions  of  mankind  were  not,  at 
once,  as  strongly  unlike,  as  the  New  Hollander,  or 
Caffre,  is  to  a  modern  European.  They  were  at  first 
to  each  other,  what  the  Dorians  were  to  the  Athe- 
nians in  Greece ;  the  one  a  settled  population,  the 
other  migratory  and  restless.  And  though  we  may 
retain  the  expression  of  civilisation,  as  the  character 
of  the  settled  races,  it  will  less  mislead  our  imagina- 
tions, if  we  call  the  other  portion  of  mankind  the 
Nomadic  race.  These  had  improvements  and  civili- 
sation of  their  own,  though  of  a  sterner  and  more 
hardy  nature.  They  differed  in  attainments  from 
their  more  polished  relatives;   but  were   not  in  all 
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things  their  inferiors.     It  is  unjust  to  degrade  those     chap. 
with  the  appellation  of  barbarians,  in  the  present  . 

meaning  of  the  term,  from  whose  minds,  institutions, 
and  manners,  all  that  we  now  possess  in  civilisation, 
superior  to  the  most  cultivated  states  of  antiquity, 
has  been  principally  derived.  Our  ancestors  sprung 
from  the  great  barbaric  or  Nomadic  stock ;  and  it 
may  divest  us  of  some  of  our  unreasonable  prejudices 
and  false  theories  about  them,  if  we  make  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  circumstances  by  which  the  two  great 
classes  of  mankind  have  been  principally  distin- 
guished. 

Of  these,  the  civilised  were  those  nations  who, 
from  their  first  appearance  in  history,  have  been 
found  numerously  and  durably  associated  together ; 
building  fixed  habitations ;  cultivating  continuously 
the  same  soil ;  and  fond  of  connecting  their  dwellings 
with  each  other  into  cities  and  towns,  which,  as 
external  dangers  pressed,  they  surrounded  with  walls. 
They  multiplied  inventions  in  the  mechanic  and 
manufacturing  arts ;  allowed  an  individual  property 
in  ground  and  produce,  to  be  acquired  and  trans- 
mitted ;  and  guarded  and  perpetuated  the  appropria- 
tion, with  all  the  terrors  of  law  and  civil  power. 

They  became  studious  of  quiet  life,  political  order, 
social  courtesy,  pleasurable  amusements,  and  domestic 
employments.  They  exercised  mind  in  frequent  and 
refined  thought ;  pursued  intellectual  arts  and  studies ; 
perpetuated  their  conceptions  and  reasonings  by 
sculptured  imagery,  written  language,  and  an  im- 
proving literature;  and  valued  those  who  excelled 
in  mental  studies.  They  promoted  and  preserved 
the  welfare  of  their  societies  by  well-arranged  govern- 
ments, which  every  citizen  was  desirous  to  uphold ; 
by  a  vigilant  policy,  which  they  contentedly  obeyed  ; 
and  by  laws,  wise  in  their  origin  and  general  tenor, 
but  often  pursuing  human  actions  with  inquisitorial 
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^*  punishments,  and  with  a  minuteness  and  subtlety, 
which  destroyed  individual  freedom,  and  bounded 
public  improvement.  They  have  usually  loved  reli- 
gion ;  though  they  have  made  it  a  slavery,  whose 
established  superstitions  it  was  treasonable  to  resist* 
They  erected  temples,  oracles,  and  altars ;  they 
divided  the  energies  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  into  distinct  personalities,  which  they  adored 
as  divinities  ;  made  images  and  mythologies  of  each  ; 
devised  and  established  a  ceremonial  worship,  and 
permanent  priesthood,  which  has  usually  been  in- 
timately connected  with  their  political  government ; 
and  made  the  sanctioned  teachers  of  the  belief,  morals 
and  main  opinions  of  their  people. 

But  these  civilised  nations,  notwithstanding  all 
their  improvements,  and  from  the  operation  of  some, 
have  degenerated  into  sensuality,  into  the  debasing 
vices,  and  to  eflFeminate  frivolities.  The  love  of 
money,  and  a  rapaciousness  for  its  acquisition,  and 
the  necessities  and  false  emulation  which  continual 
luxuries  create,  have  dissolved  their  social  morality, 
and  substituted  a  refined,  but  persevering  and  ever- 
calculating  selfishness,  for  that  mutual  benevolence 
which  reason  desires,  which  Christianity  now  enjoins, 
and  which  our  best  sympathies  suggest.  Super- 
stition, irreligion,  and  despotism  increase,  as  the 
moral  attachments  to  probity  and  order  lessen ;  and 
yet,  by  their  increase,  assist  to  undermine  both 
loyalty  and  patriotism,  as  well  as  public  happiness. 

Factious  violences  on  the  one  hand  ;  legal  oppres- 
sions and  persecutions  on  the  other ;  and  an  aug- 
menting soldiery,  every  day  becoming  dangerous  to 
the  authorities  that  need  them,  from  a  practical  sense 
of  their  own  importance  and  power,  and  every  day 
enfeebled  by  inefficient  chiefs,  because  the  promotion 
of  talent  is  dangerous  to  its  employers,  and  is  im- 
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peded  by  the  claims  of  the  interested  and  powerful ;  chap. 
have  often  increased  the  evils  of  a  voluptuary  civili- 
sation, till  states  have  subsided  from  secret  and  selfish 
disaffection  into  feeble  and  disunited  masses ;  which 
enemies  have  shaken,  and  powerful  invaders  at  last 
subdued.  Their  mental  progress,  from  all  these 
causes,  has  been  usually  checked  into  that  limited 
and  stationary  knowledge,  soon  becoming  comparative 
ignorance,  into  which  even  the  cultivation  and  social 
comforts  of  civilisation  have  hitherto  invariably 
sunk ;  and  from  which  the  irruptions,  spirit,  and 
agencies  of  the  Nomadic  tribes,  or  the  newer  king- 
doms which  they  have  founded,  have  repeatedly 
rescued  the  human  race.  Perhaps  another  marking 
feature  may  be  mentioned  of  the  political  state  of  the 
ancient  civilised  nations — and  this  was  the  want  of 
an  ennobled  and  landed  Aristocracy.  A  civic  class 
of  this  sort,  like  all  human  inventions,  has  its  own 
peculiar  evils:  but  it  is  more  connected  with  the 
public  emancipation  from  either  regal  or  sacerdotal 
despotism  than  is  usually  imagined — and  accord- 
ingly it  has  chiefly  prevailed  among  the  Nomadic  or 
barbaric  nations,  and  perhaps  originated  among 
them.  From  them  it  has  manifestly  descended  to 
modern  Europe  and  to  ourselves. 

The  other  important  part  of  the  ancient  population ' 
—  that  from  which  we  have  sprung — which  the 
civilised  world  always  contemplated  with  disdain,  and 
frequently  with  horror,  comprised  those  who,  under 
various  names,  of  which  the  Kimmerians,  Kelts, 
Scythians,  Goths,  and  Germans  are  the  most  in- 
teresting to  us,  long  preferred  a  wilder,  roaming,  and 
more  independent  life. 

By  these,  the  forests  and  the  hills;  the  unbounded 
range  of  nature;  the  solitude  of  her  retreats;  the 
hardy  penury  of  her  heaths ;  the  protection  of  her 
morasses ;  and  the  unrestricted  freedom  of  personal 
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BOOK  exertion  and  individual  humour  (though  with  all  the 
privations,  dangers,  wars,  and  necessities  that  attend 
self-dependence,  and  even  human  vicinity,  unasso- 
ciated  by  effective  government  and  vigilant  laws) 
have  yet  been  preferred  to  crowded  cities  and  con- 
fused habitations;  to  petty  occupations  and  con- 
tented submission ;  to  unrelaxing  self-government 
and  general  tranquillity. 

This  Nomadic  class  of  mankind  was  composed  of 
distinct  families,  that  multiplied  into  separate  tribes, 
living  insulated  from  each  other,  and  rarely  coalescing 
into  nations,  though  sometimes  confederating  for  the 
purposes  of  war  and  depredation.  Their  primeval 
state  was,  in  some,  that  of  the  shepherd,  and  in 
others,  of  the  hunter.  Or  if  any  migratory  clans 
paused  awhile  for  agriculture,  they  quitted  the  soil 
after  they  had  reaped  the  harvest,  and  sought  out 
new  plains  to  consume  and  to  abandon ;  new  woods 
to  range,  and  new  game  to  chase.  Too  fond  of  in- 
dividual liberty — probably  the  first  stimulus  to 
many  in  their  separation  from  civilised  society  in  the 
ages  that  followed  its  first  great  fracture, — and  too 
moveable  and  too  jealous  of  restricting  laws,  to  have 
a  regular  government, — they  became  fierce,  proud, 
and  irascible;  easily  excited,  rugged  in  manners, 
boisterous  in  temper,  and  implacable  in  resentments. 
Looking  on  the  kingdoms  and  cities  of  refined  life 
with  contempt  for  its  effeminate  habits,  and  with  the 
eye  of  rapacity  for  its  tempting  abundance,  all  their 
intercourse  with  it  was  war,  depredation,  and  cap- 
tivity. Sometimes,  multiplying  too  rapidly  for  the 
produce  of  their  locality,  they  moved  in  large  bodies 
to  regions  unoccupied,  or  incapable  of  resisting  them; 
and,  with  their  wives,  families,  and  humble  property, 
transported  themselves  forcibly  from  one  country  to 
another,  to  be  often  again,  by  some  more  numerous 
or  warlike  tribe,  dispossessed  of  their  new  soil,  or  to 
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be   destroyed  in  wars  which  were  usually  exterini-     chap. 

nations.     Revolting  as  these  habits  are  to  our  better  ^-.J r 

and  happier  feelings,  yet  they  served  at  that  period 
to  penetrate  the  wild  earth,  to  subdue  the  exuberance 
of  excessive  vegetation,  and  to  begin  the  first  pro- 
cesses of  preparing  the  unpeopled  world  for  the  cul- 
tivation and  settlements  of  an  improved  posterity. 
They  levelled  some  forests,  and  made  roads  through 
others ;  they  found  out  the  fords  of  rivers,  the  passes 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  permeable  parts  of  the 
insalubrious  marshes.  Their  wars  and  depredations, 
their  ravages  and  restless  dispositions,  were  per- 
petually clearing  new  ground  for  human  cultivation, 
and  making  new  channels  for  human  intercourse 
through  unknown  countries.  Their  vicissitudes, 
though  perpetuating  their  ferocity,  yet  kept  them 
under  particular  excitement,  and  nourished  hardy 
and  active  bodies. 

Building  their  rude  huts  in  the  woods  for  easier 
defence,  every  invader  that  dislodged  them,  and  pro- 
claimed  his  triumph  by  his  conflagrations,  only  drove 
them  to  explore  and  people  more  inaccessible  soli- 
tudes, and  rendered  the  district  they  quitted  unfit 
for  barbaric  occupation,  but  more  adapted  to  become 
the  residence  of  peaceful  colonists.  By  their  desul- 
tory movements,  the  domesticated  animals,  most 
useful  to  mankind,  were  diffusely  scattered;  the 
savage  beasts  destroyed ;  and  new  germs  of  future 
tribes  were  every  where  deposited,  till  some  branches 
or  other  of  the  Nomadic  tribes  had  moved,  from  the 
Asiatic  Bosphorus,  to  the  farthest  shores  of  the 
European  continent.  Of  these,  the  Kimmerians  were 
the  most  advanced  in  the  north-west ;  and  the  Kelts 
towards  the  west  and  south. 

In  this  state  a  new  description  of  society  became 
perpetuated  and  diffused,  in  which  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  individual  liberty  was  exerted  and  allowed 
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BOOK     that  could  be  made  compatible  with  any  social  com- 
bination. 

Liberty  was  the  spring  and  principle  of  their 
political  associations,  and  pervaded  the  few  civil  in* 
stitutions  which  their  habits  required,  and  their 
humours  permitted.  Neither  chief  nor  priest  was 
suffered  to  have  much  power.  Influence,  not  autho- 
rity, was  the  characteristic  of  the  shadowy  govern- 
ment which  they  respected;  nobility  arose  among 
them  from  successful  war;  and  petty  conquests  of 
an  hostile  soil  laid  the  foundation  of  a  territorial 
aristocracy.  The  power  and  property  of  these  for- 
tunate adventurers  being  held,  as  they  had  been 
acquired,  by  the  sword,  they  were  governable  only 
so  far  as  they  chose  to  assent ;  and  the  free  man  who 
lived  in  society  with  them,  being  neither  less  warlike, 
less  irritable,  nor  more  submitting,  it  was  the  sacred 
custom  of  almost  all  their  tribes,  that  a  national 
council  should  be  an  inseparable  portion  of  the  sove- 
reignty or  civil  government  of  each;  in  which  all 
legislation  should  originate ;  by  which  the  executive 
power  of  the  chosen  ruler  should  be  continually  con- 
trolled ;  in  which  all  general  measures  of  the  state 
should  be  considered  and  determined,  and  all  taxes 
imposed ;  and  to  which  every  freeman  that  was  ag- 
grieved might  appeal  for  redress.  We  have  direct 
historical  evidence  of  this  fact  among  all  the  German 
and  Gothic  tribes,  and  sufficient  intimation  that  it 
had  once  prevailed  among  the  Kimmerians  and 
Kelts.  Hence,  while  a  political  submission  became 
the  mark  and  practice  of  the  civilised,  individual 
independence  and  political  liberty  became  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Nomadic.  A  fierce  and  jealous 
spirit  of  control  never  left  them.  As  each  man  chose 
to  be  principally  his  own  avenger,  instead  of  leaving, 
like  the  civilised,  the  punishment  of  wrong  to  the 
magistrate  and  the  laws,  their  feuds  were  unceasing 
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and  inveterate.     A  martial  temper  and  habit  became     chap. 
necessary  to  their  existence ;  and  the  penury  which  -  , 

attended  their  aversion  to  peaceful  drudgerj^,  their 
mutual  desolations,  and  their  wandering  life,  com- 
pelled them  to  seek  both  their  food  and  comforts 
from  war  and  rapine. 

Yet  amid  these  habits,  a  fearless  and  enterprising 
spirit,  and  a  personal  dignity  and  highminded  tem- 
per were  nourished ;  and  the  hardy  and  manly  vir- 
tues became  pleasing  habits.  In  this  life  of  constant 
activity,  want,  privation,  courage,  vigilance,  en- 
durance, and  exertion,  the  female  virtues  were  called 
I)erpetually  into  action ;  and  their  uses  were  felt  to 
be  so  important,  that  the  fair  sex  obtained  among  all 
the  tribes  of  ancient  Germany  a  rank,  an  estimation, 
and  an  attachment  which  were  unknown  in  all  the 
civilised  world  of  antiquity,  and  which  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  has  since  matured  and  completed. 

Most  of  our  improvements  are,  for  a  time,  incom- 
patible with  each  other ;  and  must  be  separately 
pursued  and  successively  attained.  Hence,  the  divi- 
sion of  mankind  into  the  Nomadic  and  the  civilised 
conditions  of  society  has  been  instrumental  to  a 
greater  progress,  and  productive  of  more  blessings, 
than  an  uniform  and  simultaneous  civilisation  of  all 
would  have  occasioned. 

The  subjected  temper  and  patient  habits  of  civilised 
life  acquire  merits,  which  the  fierce  and  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  wilder  state  cannot  attain  ;  but  this  pos- 
sesses an  originality,  an  activity,  a  strength,  and  a 
vigorous  virtue,  which  gives  civilisation  new  ener- 
gies, dissipates  its  corruptions,  and  breaks  its  enslaving 
bonds.  All  nations  have  been  most  improved  by 
due  mixtures  of  these  two  great  classes.  The  earlier 
civilised  have  been  repeatedly  disciplined,  and,  in  the 
end,  benefited  by  the  invasions  and  conquests  of  the 
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BOOK  Nomadic.  Many  debasing  vices'  have  been  checked  : 
many  injurious  governments  and  institutions  dis- 
solved; and  many  pertinacious  errors  destroyed. 
And  of  those  ruder  nations,  from  which  the  British 
population  has  been  formed,  it  will  be  obvious  to 
every  inquirer,  that  some  of  their  peculiar  habits  and 
institutions,  which  were  well  adapted  to  their  freer 
life,  and  which  originated  from  their  peculiar  neces- 
sities and  circumstances,  have  become  the  source  of 
our  greatest  improvements  in  legislation,  society, 
knowledge,  and  general  comfort.  The  Nomadic 
mind  is  a  mind  of  great  energy  and  sagacity,  in  the 
pursuits  and  necessities  peculiar  to  that  state ;  and 
has  devised  many  laws,  principles  of  government, 
customs,  and  institutions,  which  have  been  superior 
to  others  that  the  earlier  civilised  have  established. 

The  Saxons,  Franks,  Burgundians,  Goths,  and 
Northmen  have  been  distinguished  by  these  charac- 
teristics. 

That  these  nations  were  ignorant  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  literature,  and  of  the  sciences  of  Kgypt,  was 
the  consequence  of  their  early  separation  from  the 
civilised  communities,  before  these  intellectual  bless- 
ings had  been  attained,  or  much  diflFused ;  and  of 
their  subsequent  loss  of  intercourse  with  those 
nations,  when  more  generally  enlightened. 

A  state  of  ignorance  must,  in  all  countries,  and  in 
every  individual,  precede  that  of  knowledge ;  because 
knowledge  cannot  be  intuitive,  though  the  power  to 
receive  and  to  apprehend  it  be  innate.  In  whatever 
world  the  mind  exists,  it  must  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  what  that  world  contains,  after  its  birth  ;  after  its 
senses  have  begun  to  act,  and  to  be  acted  on  by  the 
objects  and  events  which  it  may  contain.  Hence, 
every  nation  must  pass  gradually  from  its  times  of 
ignorance,  to  its  period  of  intellectual  eminence,  and 
general  information. 
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But  although  our  Nomadic  ancestors  were  long     chap. 

without  the  cultivation  of  knowledge  and  literature,  ^—^^ 

they  were  not  therefore  mentally  inert. 

There  is  an  education  of  mind,  distinct  from  the 
literary,  which  is  gradually  imparted  by  the  contin- 
gencies of  active  life.  In  this,  which  is  always  the 
education  of  the  largest  portion  of  mankind,  our  an- 
cestors were  never  deficient. 

The  operation  of  this  practical,  but  powerful  intel- 
lect, may  be  traced  in  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  their 
^reat  political  mechanisms  and  municipal  institutions. 
It  perv^ades  their  ancient  laws;  and  is  displayed  in 
full  dimensions,  as  to  our  Saxon  and  Norman  ances- 
tors, in  that  collection  of  our  native  jurisprudence, 
which  Bracton  has  transmitted  to  us.  The  system 
of  our  common  law,  there  exhibited,  was  admirably 
adapted  to  their  wants  and  benefit ;  and  has  mainly 
contributed  to  form  those  national  bulwarks,  and  that 
individual  character,  by  which  England  has  been  so 
long  enriched  and  so  vigorously  upheld. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  of  the  two  states  which  we 
have  been  considering,  literary  and  scientific  know- 
ledge has  been  the  earliest  acquired  by  the  civilised ; 
and  has  always  continued  to  be,  with  some  partial 
fluctuations,  their  peculiar  property;  continually, 
though  often  tardily  increasing,  till  they  reached  at 
length  that  line  of  limitation,  which  their  manners 
and  institutions  finally  create. 

But  the  natural  capacity  and  the  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, though  with  a  different  application,  have  been 
equal  in  both  classes.  Influenced  by  dissimilar  cir- 
cumstances, and  directed  to  distinct  subjects,  the 
mental  power  of  each  may  have  appeared  to  be  dis- 
proportionate, when  it  was  only  diversified ;  but  its 
exertion  among  those  called  barbarians,  in  their 
forest-habitations,  in  their  predatory  expeditions,  in 
their  rude  councils  and  national  wars,  was  unceasing ; 
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BOOK  and  so  finally  effective,  that  the  genius  of  civilised 
«^-^J — '  Rome,  repeatedly  endangered  by  their  hostilities,  was 
at  last  subdued  by  their  superior  energies. 

These  two  states  seem  to  have  been  in  all  ages  so 
contemporaneous,  and  to  have  pervaded  the  world 
so  equally  together,  and  in  such  constant  vicinity, 
that  history  has  recorded  no  era,  since  the  separation 
of  mankind  at  Babel,  in  which  either  has  been  ex- 
tinct. On  the  contrary,  the  settler  and  the  wan- 
derer; the  restless  and  the  tranquil;  the  hunter 
Indian ;  the  pastoral  Tartar ;  the  Arab  plunderer, 
and  the  polished  lover  of  city  habits  and  of  peaceful 
life,  have,  under  different  denominations  of  tribes 
and  nations,  at  all  times  co-existed.  As  far  as  his- 
tory ascends,  the  world  has  been  agitated  and  bene- 
fited by  the  perpetual  diversity.  This  fact  of  their 
unceasing  co-existence  confirms  the  idea,  that  the 
Nomadic  were  originally  but  branches  of  the  civilised, 
as  the  migratory  settlers  on  the  Ohio  and  Missouri 
in  our  days  are  the  effusions  of  other  states,  more 
advanced  and  improved:  and,  but  that  such  men 
cannot  now  go,  where  civilisation  from  its  command- 
ing extent,  and  with  its  transforming  effects,  will 
not  soon  pursue  them,  their  posterity  would  become 
the  Scythians  and  Goths  of  modem  times ;  and 
exhibit  an  example  of  the  formation  of  new  barbaric 
tribes. 

The  nations  that  appeared  the  earliest  in  the  civil- 
ised state,  were  the  Egyptians,  Phxnicians,  Assyrians, 
Chinese,  and  Babylonians ;  and  these  have  never  been 
known  in  the  Nomadic  or  barbaric  state.  In  a  later 
age,  partly  offsets  from  these,  or  from  a  kindred  seed, 
the  Carthaginians,  Greeks,  Persians,  Hindoos,  and 
Komans  emerged ;  of  whom  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
began,  at  first,  to  act  in  their  uncivilised  condition. 

Some  of  these  nations — both  of  the  earlier  and  the 
later  improved — the  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  and 
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Greeks,  either  visited  Britain,  or  were  acquainted  chap. 
with  it ;  and  the  Romans  ultimately  conquered  and  ^  ,  » 
occupied  it.  But  the  great  masses  of  the  popula- 
tions, which  have  successively  planted  themselves  in 
the  British  islands,  have  sprung  from  the  Nomadic 
classes.  The  earliest  of  these  that  reached  the  north- 
em  and  western  confines  of  Europe,  the  Kimmerians 
and  Kelts,  may  be  regarded  as  our  first  ancestors ; 
and  from  the  German  or  Gothic  nations  who  formed, 
with  the  Scythians,  the  second  great  flood  of  popula- 
tion into  Europe,  our  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman 
ancestors  proceeded.  The  Sannatic,  or  third  Nomadic 
race,  have  never  effected  any  settlements  among  us ; 
nor  reached  those  states  of  the  continent  from  which 
they  could  have  troubled  us.  England  has  seen  them 
only  as  visitors  and  friends. 

The  migrations  by  land  precede  those  by  sea.  The 
facilities  of  movement  are  greater :  while  the  ocean 
is  a  scene  of  danger,  that  repels  adventure,  as  long 
as  other  avenues  of  hope,  or  safety,  are  as  accessible. 
But  the  chronology  of  these  transplantations  cannot 
now  be  determined.  It  is  most  probable,  that  popu- 
lation advanced  contemporaneously,  though  not  with 
an  equal  ratio,  from  both  land  and  sea.  The  sea- 
coasts,  nearest  to  the  first  civilised  states,  were  gra- 
dually visited  and  peopled,  as  Greece  from  Egypt 
and  Tyre ;  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and 
the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  Africa  and  Spain,  were 
colonised  by  the  Pha^nicians.  But  the  greatest  waves 
of  population  have  rolled  inland  from  the  east.  Tribe 
after  tribe  moved  over  the  Bosphorus  into  Europe, 
until  at  length  the  human  race  penetrated  its  forests 
and  morasses  to  the  frozen  regions  in  the  north,  and 
to  the  farthest  shores  of  the  ocean  on  the  west.  Our 
islands  derived  their  population  chiefly  from  branches 
of  the  inland  hordes  of  Europe,  though  the  habitual 
visits  of  the  maritime  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Phce- 
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BOOK     nicians  and  Carthaginians,  and  tlieir  Spanish  settle- 
^        ments,   were   not  likely   to  have   occurred   without 
leaving  some  colonial  and  permanent  results.^ 

'  It  is  highly  interesting  to  an  Englishman,  who  has  sprung  from  the  uncivilised 
races  of  antiquity,  to  contemplate  the  deities  and  sculptures  of  Egjpt  in  the  court- 
yard and  entrance  hall  of  the  British  Museum.  He  there  sees  the  venerated  pro- 
ductions of  tbe  earliest  civilised  nation  reposing  in  the  metropolis  of  the  descendants 
of  one  of  the  earth's  most  distant  Nomadic  tribes.  When  Egypt  was  in  her  splen- 
dour, England  was  barbaric  and  unknown,  and  scarcely  suspected  to  be  existing  at 
the  supposed  end  of  the  habitable  world.  England  bas  now  reached  one  of  the 
highest  summits  of  human  civilisation ;  and  Egj'pt  has  sunk  into  our  ancestors* 
darkest  state,  without  their  free  and  hardy  virtues.  Osiris  and  Isis  transported 
from  the  worshipping  Nile  to  the  Thames,  to  be  but  the  gaze  and  criticism  of 
public  curiosity  I  The  awing  head  of  Memnon  in  London ! !  There  is  a  melan- 
choly sublimity  in  this  revolution  of  human  greatness,  yet  soon  changing  into  a 
feeling  of  triumph  in  the  recollection,  that  were  Egypt  now  in  her  proudest  state, 
she  would  not  be,  in  any  thing,  our  superior.  Indeed  she  would  rather  be  in  the 
comparison  no  less  inferior  to  us  in  the  present  state  of  our  arts,  sciences,  manu- 
factures, commerce,  cultivated  mind,  and  national  greatness,  than  our  barbaric 
ancestors  would  have  been  deemed  by  her  in  the  period  of  her  Rhameses,  Sesostrls, 
and  Amenoph,  and  of  the  other  great  monarchs  with  whom  their  gigantic  temples 
and  deciphered  inscriptions  have  lately  brought  us  acquainted. 
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CHAP.  IL 

The  Kimmerian  and  Keltic  Nations  were  the  earliest  Inhabitants 
of  the  West  of  Europe,  — A  brief  Outline  of  their  Migrations 
and  Expeditions.  —  Settlement  of  their  Colonies  in  Britain.  — 
Welsh  Traditions  on  this  Subject. 

From  the  languages  already  remarked  to  have  pre-  crap. 
vailed  in  Europe,  we  have  clear  indications  of  the  ^l* 
three  distinct  and  successive  streams  of  population, 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  because  we  find  two 
separate  families  of  languages  to  have  pervaded  the 
northern  and  western  regions;  with  a  third,  on  its 
eastern  frontier,  each  family  being  peculiar  to  certain 
states.  These  three  languages  may  be  classed  under 
the  genenil  names  of  the  Keltic,  the  Gothic,  and  the 
Slavonic ;  and  from  the  localities  in  which  we  find 
them,  and  from  the  names  of  the  ancient  nations 
who  are  first  recorded  to  have  inhabited  those  local  • 
ities,  they  may  be  also  called  the  Kimmerian,  the 
Scythian,  and  the  Sarmatian.  Of  these,  the  Welsh, 
the  Gaelic,  the  Irish,  the  Cornish,  the  Armoric,  the 
Manks,  and  the  ancient  Gaulish  tongue,  are  the  re- 
lated languages  which  have  proceeded  from  the  Kim- 
merian or  Keltic  source.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
Franco-theotisc,  the  Mseso-gothic,  and  the  Islandic  of 
former  times ;  and  the  present  German,  Suabian, 
Swiss,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Danish,  Norwegian,  Ork- 
neyan,  English,  and  Lowland  Scotch,  are  ramifica- 
tions of  the  great  Gothic  or  Scythian  stock.  The 
third  genus  of  European  languages,  the  ancient  Sar-. 
matian,  or  modern  Slavonic,  appears  in  the  present 
Polish  and  Russian,  and  in  their  adjacent  dialects. 
The  languages  classed  under  each  of  the  above 
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heads  are  so  visibly  related  together,  as  to  make  so 
many  distinct  families,  issuing  from  the  same  parent 
stocks ;  but  each  stem  is  so  dissimilar  to  the  others, 
as  to  mark  a  diflferent  source  and  chronology  of^ 
origin.  The  local  positions  in  Europe  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  using  these  tongues,  are  also  evidence 
of  their  successive  chronology.  The  Keltic  or  Kim- 
merian  is  in  the  farthest  part  of  the  west,  in  the 
British  islands,  and  on  the  western  shores  of  France. 
The  Scythian  or  Gothic  languages  occupy  the  great 
body  of  the  European  continent,  from  the  ocean  to 
the  Vistula,  and  have  spread  into  England.  In  the 
eastern  parts  of  Europe,  most  contiguous  to  Asia, 
and  also  extending  into  Asia,  the  Sarmatian  or 
Slavonic  tongues  are  diffused.  So  that  we  perceive 
at  once,  that  the  Eammerian  or  Keltic  nations,  to 
have  reached  the  westerly  position,  must  have  first 
inhabited  Europe  ;  that  the  Scythian  or  Gothic  tribes 
must  have  followed  next,  and  have  principally  peo- 
pled it ;  and  that  the  Sarmatian  or  Slavonic  people 
have  been  the  latest  colonists.  Other  nations  have 
entered  it  at  more  recent  periods,  as  the  Huns  and 
the  Romans ;  and  some  others  have  established  par- 
tial settlements,  as  the  Lydians  in  Tuscany ;  the 
Greeks  at  Marseilles,  and  in  Italy;  the  Phoenicians 
and  Carthaginians  in  Spain.  But  the  three  stocks, 
already  noticed,  are  clearly  the  main  sources  of  the 
ancient  population  of  the  European  continent,  in  its 
northern  and  western  portions. 

The  most  authentic  accounts  of  ancient  history 
confirm  the  preceding  statement. 

That  the  Kimmerians  were  in  Europe  before  the 
Scythian  tribes,  we  learn  from  the  information  of 
Herodotus,  the  father  of  Grecian  history.  He  states, 
apparently  from  the  information  of  the  Scythians 
themselves,  that  the  Kimmerians  anciently  possessed 
those  regions  in  Europe  which  the  Scythians  were 
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occupying  in  his  time.*     And  these  Scythians  were     chap. 
then  spread  from  the  Danube  towards  the  Baltic  and 
the  north. 

It  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  when  the  Kimme- 
rians  first  passed  out  of  Asia  over  the  Bosphorus, 
which  they  named  ;  but  that  they  were  in  Europe,  in 
the  days  of  Homer,  is  obvious,  because  he  mentions 
them  in  his  Odyssey^;  and  he  appears  to  have  lived, 
at  least  eight  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  aera. 
That  he  was  acquainted  with  the  position  of  the 
Kimmerians,  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Europe,  is 
three  times  asserted  by  Strabo.^ 

That  the  Kimmerians  were  inhabiting  these  places, 
above  seven  hundred  years  before  our  Saviour's  ad- 
vent, we  have  direct  historical  evidence ;  because  it 
was  about  this  period,  if  not  before,  that  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Scythians  in  these  settlements.*  Over- 
powered by  this  invasion,  the  Einmierians  of  these 
districts  moved  from  Europe  into  Asia  Minor;  and 
afflicted  its  maritime  regions  with  calamities,  from 
their  warfare,  which  Ionia  remembered  with  such 
horror,  as  to  believe  that  they  sprang  from  the  infer- 
nal regions;  to  the  neighbourhood  of  which  even 
Homer  consigns  them.  * 

The  part  of  the  Kinmierian  population,  which  the 

>  Herod.  Melporo.  s.  11.  I  have  adopted  the  Greek  orthography  of  the  K, 
Kifi4uptoit  because  it  expresses  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  word. 

*  KifAfi§ptmif  ta^^pmv,  Od.  A.  ▼.  14.  He  places  them  on  the  Pontus,  at  the  extre- 
mltles  of  the  ocean ;  and  describes  them  as  covered  with  those  mists  and  clouds, 
which  popular  belief  has  attached  to  the  northern  regions  of  the  Euzine.  The 
Turkish  name  Karah  Deksi,  the  Greek  Mavpo  OoAoo-o-a,  and  our  Black  Sea,  imply 
the  same  opinion.  Bayer  says,  that  he  has  had  it  firom  eye-witnesses,  that  all 
the  Pontus  and  its  shores  are  infested  by  dense  and  dark  fog.  Comm.  Acad. 
Petrop.  tlL  p.  421. 

*  Strabo,  Geog.  p.  12.  36.  222. 

*  Herodotus  states  this  invasion  to  have  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Ardyes,  the 
son  of  Gyges,  lib.  1.  s.  15.  Ardyes  reigned  fh>m  680  to  631  years  before  Christ 
Strabo  places  the  same  event  in  Homer's  time  or  before,  on  the  authority  of  some 
other  historians,  p.  38.  222.  We  can  scarcely  reduce  any  of  the  fiicta  of  ancient 
classical  history,  before  the  Persian  war,  to  exact  chronology. 

*  "  As  Homer  knew  that  the  Kimmerians  were  in  the  north  and  west  regions  on 
the  Bosphorus,  he  made  them  to  be  near  Hades ;  and  perhaps  according  to  the 
common  <q>inions  of  the  lonlans  concerning  that  race.**     Strabo,  Geog.  p.  222. 
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Br)OK  Scythians  thu3  disturbed,  was  then  occupying  the 
[  .  peninsula,  which  from  them  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Kimmerian  Chersonesus;  and  its  vicinity.  Their 
name  was  also  retained,  after  their  departure,  in  the 
adjoining  Bosphorus,  in  a  mountain,  and  in  a  city  on 
the  peninsula,  where  the  isthmus  was  protected  by  a 
ditch  and  a  rampart.  In  these  parts  of  Europe  they 
had  possessed  great  power,  before  the  Scythians  at- 
tacked them^ ;  and  Herodotus  says,  that  in  bis  time, 
several  Kimmerian  walls  and  ports  were  to  be  seen 
there. '^  The  Turks  are  now  the  masters  of  this 
countr}^,  but  their  dominion  begins  to  decline. 

The  retreat  of  the  Kimmerians,  who  fled  before  the 
Scythians,  has  given  rise  to  the  assertion,  that  they 
conquered  Asia,  because  what  the  Romans  called  Asia 
Minor,  was  by  the  more  ancient  Greeks  usually  de- 
nominated Asia ;  but  it  is  clear  that  their  irruption 
was  along  the  sea-coast,  and  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  maritime  districts.®  One  of  their  chiefs  who 
conducted  it  was  called  Lygdamis ;  he  penetrated  into 
Lydia  and  Ionia,  took  Sardis,  and  died  in  Cilicia. 
This  destructive  incursion,  which  succeeded  probably 
because  it  was  unexpected,  has  been  mentioned  by 
some  Greek  poets  ^,  as  well  as  by  Herodotus  ^^,  Callis- 
thenes^^  and  Strabo.^^  They  were  at  length  expelled 
from  Asia  Minor  by  the  father  of  Croesus.  ^^ 

When  the  Scythians  first  attacked  them  on  the 
Euroix?an  side  of  their  Bosphorus,  their  endangered 
tribes  held  a  council;  the  chiefs  and  their  friends 
wished  to  resist  the  invaders,  but  the  others  preferred 
a  voluntary  emigration.  Their  difference  of  opinion 
produced  a  battle,  and  the  survivors  abandoned  their 

•  Strabo,  lib.  xi.  p.  7W>.  476.     Ed.  Amst.  1707. 
'  Herod.  Mclpom.  8. 12. 

•  •  Herod.  Clio,  s.  15. 

*  By  Calllnus  in  his  poems,  who  calls  them  the  *Mmpetiious  Kimmerians.** 
•trsb.  lib.  xiT.  p.  958.,  and  by  Callimachus,  Hjm.  in  Dian.  252. 

»•  Herod.  Clio,  s.  6.     Ibid.  Melpom.  "  A  p.  Strab.  p.  930. 

"  Stimh.  Oeog.  Ub.  I  p.  106.  et  aL  >'  Herod.  CUo»  s.  16. 
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country  to  the  Scythians.  ^^     But  while  one  portion     cffap. 
went  under  Lygdamis  to  Asia,  the  more  wariike  and  * 

larger  part  of  the  Kimmerian  nations,  according  to 
the  geographers  cursorily  mentioned  by  Plutarch  ^^, 
receded  westward  from  the  Scythians,  and  proceeded 
to  inhabit  the  remoter  regions  of  Europe,  extending 
to  the  German  Ocean.  "  Here,"  he  adds,  "  it  is  said 
that  they  live  in  a  dark  woody  country,  where  the 
sun  is  seldom  seen,  from  their  many  lofty  and  spread- 
ing trees,  which  reach  into  the  interior  as  far  as  the 
Hercynian  forest."  But  whether  their  progress  to 
these  parts  was  the  consequence  of  the  Scythian  at- 
tack, or  had  preceded  it,  is  of  little  importance  to  us 
to  ascertain.  The  fact  is  unquestionable,  that  the 
Kimmerians  anciently  diflfused  themselves  towards 
the  German  Ocean. 

The  history  of  the  Kimmerians,  from  their  leaving 
the  eastern  Bosphorus  to  their  reaching  the  Cimbric 
Chersonesus  on  the  Baltic,  has  not  been  perpetuated. 
The  traditions  of  Italy,  and  even  an  ancient  historian 
intimate,  that  Kimmerians  were  in  those  regions 
near  Naples,  where  the  ancient  mythologists  place  the 
country  of  the  dead.  ^^  Their  early  occupation  of 
Europe  and  extensive  dispersion  divest  this  circum- 
stance of  any  improj^ability.  They  who  wandered 
across  Europe  from  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  into 
Jutland,  may  have  also  migrated  southward  into 
Italy,  like  the  Goths  and  Lombards  of  a  future  age. 
But  as  nations,  in  the  Nomadic  state,  have  little  other 
literature  than  funeral  inscriptions,  the  brief  and 
vague  songs  of  their  bards,  wild  incantations,  or  rude 
expressions  of  martial  trophies,  divested  of  all  circum- 

'*  Herod.  Melpom.  s.  1 1 .  '*  Plutarch  in  Mario. 

^  Strabo  says,  **  And  they  deem  this  place  Plutonian,  and  say  that  the  Kimme- 
rians are  there ;  and  they  nvho  sail  thither,  first  sacrifice  to  propitiate  the  sub- 
terraneous demons,  which  the  priests  exhort  them  to  do,  on  account  of  the  profit 
which  they  derive  fh>m  the  offering.  There  is  a  fountain  of  river  water,  but  all  ab- 
stain from  this,  as  they  think  it  the  water  of  the  Styx.  Geog.  p.  171.  — Ephorus 
applying  this  place  to  the  Kimmerians,**  8cc   lb.  p.  375. 
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■  welfare  of  the  civilised,  and  become  a  part  of  their 

national  history,  that  we  have  any  notice  of  their 
transactions ;  and  often  not  till  this  period,  any  indi- 
cation of  their  existence.  But  two  intimations  have 
been  preserved  to  us  of  the  Kiramerians,  which  pro- 
bably express  the  general  outline  of  their  history. 
They  are  stated  to  have  often  made  plundering  incur- 
sions^^, and  they  were  considered  by  Posidonius,  to 
whose  geographical  works  Strabo  was  often  indebted, 
as  a  predatory  and  wandering  nation.  ^^ 
wJlll  Rta!^  In  the  century  before  Caesar  they  became  known 
meriaoB.  to  the  Romaus  by  the  harsher  pronunciation  of 
Kimbri^^,  in  that  formidable  irruption  from  which 
Marius  rescued  the  Roman  state.  At  this  period  a 
great  body  of  them  quitted  their  settlements  on  the 
Baltic,  and,  in  conjunction  with  other  tribes,  entered 
the  great  Herc}aiian  forest,  which  covered  the  largest 
part  of  ancient  Germany.  Repulsed  by  the  Boioi, 
they  descended  on  the  Danube.  Penetrating  into 
Noricum  and  lUyricum,  they  defeated  the  Roman 
consul  Narbo ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards,  having 
by  their  ambassadors  to  Rome  solicited  in  vain  the 
senate,  to  assign  them  lands  for  their  habitation,  for 
which  they  oflfered  to  assist  the  Romans  in  their 
wars,  they  defeated  four  other  consuls  in  as  many 
successive  battles,  and  entered  Gaul.  Having  ravaged 
all  the  country  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Pyrenees, 


"  Strabo,  p.  106.  This  habit  no  doubt  occasioned  the  word  Cimbri  to  signify 
robbers  among  the  Germans,  as  Plutarch  remarks  in  his  life  of  Marius. 

**  Posld.  ap.  Strab.  p.  450. 

>*  That  the  KifAfitpioi  of  the  Greeks  were  the  KimbrDi  of  the  Greeks,  and  Cimbri 
(Kimbri)  of  the  Latin  writers,  was  not  only  the  opinion  of  Posidonius,  whom 
Strabo  quotes,  lib.  vli.  p.  293.,  but  ofthe  Greeks  generally:  "quura  Greet  Cimbros 
Cimmeriorum  nomine  afficiant,**  ib.  Diodorus  Siculus  expressly  says,  that  to  those 
who  were  called  KitJLfKpiois,  the  appellation  of  Kifi/Spwy  was  applied  in  process  of 
time,  and  by  the  corruption  of  language,  lib.  v.  p.  309.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of 
Marius,  also  identifies  the  Kimbri  with  the  Kimmerioi.  He  says,  "  From  these 
regions,  when  they  came  into  Italy,  they  began  their  march.  Wing  anciently  called 
Kimmerioi,  and  in  process  of  Ume  KimbroL  " 


IL 
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they   spread   into    Spain,    with  the  same   spirit  of     chap. 

desolation.     Repulsed   there  by  the  Celtiberi,   they  ^ 

returned  to  France ;  and  joining  with  the  Teutones, 

who  had  also  wandered  from  the  Baltic,  they  burst 

into   Italy   with  a  force,   that  had  accumulated   in 

every  region  which  they  had  traversed.     Rome  was 

thrown  into  consternation  by  their  progress ;  and  it 

required  all  the  talents  and  experience  of  Maidus, 

Sylla,   and  the  best  Roman   officers  to   overthrow 
them.  20 

The  great  mass  of  the  Kimbric  population  perished 
in  these  conflicts.  The  Romans  are  stated  to  have 
destroyed,  from  two  to  three  hundred  thousand,  in 
two  battles.  It  is  impossible  to  read  of  human 
slaughter  without  lamenting  it,  or  without  feeling 
some  abhorrence  of  those,  however  famed  as  heroes, 
by  whom  it  has  been  effected.  But  in  this  war,  the 
Kimbri  provoked  the  destruction,  by  their  desolating 
aggressions :  and  considering  the  spirit  and  customs 
of  barbaric  ferocity,  which  they  maintained,  and 
their  national  restlessness,  their  disappearance  was 
advantageous  to  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and  to 
the  interests  of  humanity.  Marius  did  not,  like 
Caesar,  go  into  Gaul  in  search  of  a  sanguinary  war- 
fare. He  obeyed  the  call  of  his  country  to  rescue  it 
from  a  calamitous  invasion.  His  successes  filled 
Rome  with  peculiar  joy,  and  were  sung  by  the  poet 
Archias,  whom  Cicero's  eloquence  has  made  illus- 
trious. ^^ 

The  rest  of  the  Kimmerian  nation  on  the  Continent 
remained  in  a  feeble  and  scattered  state.  They  are 
noticed  by  Strabo,  as  existing  in  his  time  on  the 

••  Liv.  Epit  63 — 67.  Floras,  lib.  ill.  c.  3.  Oro8.  lib.  ▼.  c.  16.  Strabo,  lib.  ▼. 
PluL  Tit.  Mar.  We  have  the  names  of  three  of  their  kings  from  Livy,  Plutarch, 
and  Florus :  these  are  Bolus,  Bqiorisc,  and  Teutobochus. 

'*  Even  the  illiterate  Marius  was  pleased  with  this  Parnassian  efflision.  **  Ipsi 
ill!  C.  ICario,  qui  durior  ad  hsc  studia  Tldebatur,  Jucundus  fuit.**  Cioer.  Or  pro 
Arch.  c.  9. 
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Baltic^^;  and  are  more  briefly  alluded  to  by  Pliny.  ^ 
Both  these  writers  represent  them  on  the  north- 
western shores  of  Europe,  or  on  those  coasts  of  the 
German  Ocean,  from  which  the  Saxons  and  Danes 
made  afterwards  expeditions  into  Britain. 

In  the  days  of  Tacitus,  this  ancient  nation  had 
almost  ceased  to  exist  on  the  continent  of  Europe ; 
but  his  expressions  imply  their  former  power  and 
celebrity.  When  he  mentions  the  Kimbri  who,  in 
his  time,  remained  in  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  he 
says,  "  A  small  state  now,  but  great  in  glory ;  the 
marks  of  their  ancient  fame  yet  remain,  far  and  wide, 
about  the  Elbe ;  by  whose  extent  you  may  measure 
the  power  and  greatness  of  this  people,  and  accredit 
the  reported  numbers  of  their  army."  They  were 
existing,  or  their  fame  continued  in  those  parts,  in 
the  days  of  Claudian.^* 

Thus  far  we  have  proceeded  upon  the  authentic 
authorities,  which  remain  to  us  in  the  classical  writers, 
of  the  primeval  population  of  Europe.  From  these 
it  is  manifest  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the 
north  of  Europe  were  the  Kimmerians  or  Kimbri ; 
and  that  they  spread  over  it  from  the  Kimmerian 
Bosphorus,  to  the  Kimbric  Chersonesus ;  that  is  from 
Thrace  and  its  vicinity,  to  Jutland  and  the  German 
Ocean;  to  that  ocean  from  which  the  passage  is 
direct  to  Britain  ;  —  the  regular  voyage  in  our  times 
from  Hamburgh  to  England  or  Scotland. 

The  habit  of  moveable  nations  in  the  uncivilised 
or  nomadic  state,  would  lead  us  to  infer,  as  these 
Kimmerii  or  Kimbri  are  characterised  as  a  wandering 


■•  He  remarks  that.  In  bis  time,  Kimbri  continued  to  inhabit  their  former  settle- 
ments on  the  Baltic,  and  had  sent  a  present  of  one  of  their  sacred  cauldrons  to 
Augustus.    Lib.  vil.  p.  449. 

*•  Nat  Hist  lib.  Iv.  c.  27.  and  28.  The  latter  passage  intimates  Inland  Clmbri 
near  the  Rhine,  as  'weW  as  the  Cimbrl  in  the  peninsula.  In  lib.  vL  c.  14.  he  men- 
tions Cimmerii  in  Asia,  near  the  Caspian. 

^*  Tacitus  de  Morib.  Germ.  Claudian  calls  the  Northern  Ocean  by  their  name, 
"  Cimbrica  Thetis.*'     Cous.  Hon.  lib.  iv. 
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nation,  and  are  shown  by  all  iliat  remains  of  their  chap. 
history  to  have  been  so,  that  at  some  early  period,  ^'* 
after  they  reached  the  shores  of  the  German  ocean, 
they  crossed  it  in  their  rude  vessels  to  Great  Britain. 
This  reasonable  supposition,  analogous  to  all  that  we 
know  of  the  customs  of  such  nations,  and  of  the 
colonisation  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  has  a  re- 
markable support  in  the  name  and  traditions  of  the 
Welsh,  and  their  ancient  British  literature.  It  is 
agreed  by  the  British  antiquaries,  that  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  our  island  were  called  Cjmiry 
(pronounced  Kumri)  :  they  are  so  named  in  all  that 
remains  of  the  ancient  British  literature.  The  Welsh, 
who  are  their  descendants,  have  always  called  them- 
selves Cymry ;  and  have  given  the  same  appellation 
to  the  earliest  colonists  of  our  island;  and  as  the 
authorities  already  referred  to,  prove,  that  the  Kift- 
[jLspm  or  Kimbri  were  the  ancient  possessors  of  the 
northern  coasts  of  the  Gennanic  Ocean,  and  attempted 
foreign  enterprises,  it  seems  to  be  a  safe  and  reason- 
able inference,  that  the  Cymry  of  Britain  originated 
from  the  continental  Kimmerians.^^  That  a  district, 
in  the  northern  part  of  England,  was  inhabited  by  a 
part  of  the  ancient  British  nation,  and  called  Cum- 
bria, whence  the  present  Cumberland,  is  a  fact  favour- 
able to  this  presumption. 

The  Danish  traditions  of  expeditions  and  conquests 
in  Britain,  from  Jutland  and  its  vicinity,  long  before 
our  Saviour's  birth,  which  Saxo  Grammaticus  has 
incorporated  into  his  history,  may  here  be  noticed, 
lie  is  an  authority  too  vague  to  be  trusted  alone ; 
but  he  is  evidence  of  the  traditions  of  his  countrymen, 
and  these  may  claim  that  attention,  when  they  coin- 


'^  Tadtus  mentions  a  circumstance  favourable  to  this  deduction.  He  says  of 
the  (£i»tii  on  the  Baltic,  that  their  language  resembled  the  British,  **  lingua  Britan- 
nice  proprior.**  De  Mor.  Germ.  If  the  opinion  maintained  in  the  text  be  true, 
the  lEstii  must  have  been  a  Kimmerian  tribe. 
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■  would  not  otherwise  deserve.     They  add  something 
to  the  probability  of  early  migrations,  or  expeditions 
from  these  regions  into  our  islands,  although  they 
must  not  be  confounded  with  historical  facts. 
Hu  c*.  The  historical  triads  of  the  Welsh  connect  them- 

selves with  these  suppositions  in  a  very  striking 
manner.  ^^  They  state  that  the  Cymry  were  the  first 
inhabitants  of  Britain,  before  whose  arrival  it  was 
occupied  by  bears,  wolves,  beavers,  and  oxen  with 
large  protuberances.^^  They  add,  that  Hu  Cadarn, 
or  Hu  the  Strong,  or  Mighty,  led  the  nation  of  the 
Kyrary  through  the  Hazy,  or  German  Ocean,  into 
Britain,  and  to  Llydaw,  or  Armorica,  in  France  ;  and 
that  the  Kymry  came  from  the  eastern  parts  of 
Europe,  or  the  regions  where  Constantinople  now 
stands.  ^^  Though  we  would  not  convert  Welsh 
traditions  into  history,  where  they  stand  alone,  it 
cannot  be  unreasonable  to  remember  them,  when  they 
coincide  with  the  classical  authorities.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  the  agreement  is  striking.  The  Kimmerians, 
according  to  the  authorities  already  stated,  proceeded 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Kimmerian  Bosphorus  to  the 

"*  The  Welsh  have  several  collections  of  historical  triads ;  which  are  three  events 
couple^  together,  that  were  thought  hy  the  collector  to  have  some  mutual  analogy. 
It  is  the  strange  form  into  which  their  bards,  or  ancient  writers,  chose  to  arrange 
the  early  circumstances  of  their  history.  One  of  the  most  complete  series  of  their 
triads  has  been  printed  In  the  Archaiology  of  Wales,  vol.  ii.  p.  57 — 75.  It  was 
printed  from  a  MS.  dated  1601,  and  the  writer  of  it  states  that  he  had  taken  them 
out  of  the  books  of  Caradoc  of  Llancarvan,  and  of  John  Brcckfa.  Caradoc  lived  in 
the  twelfth  century.    Breckfa  was  much  later. 

'"'  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  translate  the  whole  triad.  **  Three  names  have 
been  given  to  the  isle  of  Britain  since  the  beginning.  Before  it  was  inhabited,  it 
was  called  Clas  Merddin  (literally  the  country  with  sea  clifiii),  and  afterwards  Fel 
Tnis  (the  island  of  honey).  When  government  had  been  imposed  upon  it  by  Pry- 
dain,  the  son  of  Aedd  the  Great,  it  was  called  Tnys  Prydain  (the  island  of  Prydain); 
and  there  was  no  tribute  to  any  but  to  the  race  of  the  Kymry,  because  they  first 
obtained  it ;  and  before  them,  there  were  no  more  men  alive  in  it.  nor  any  thing 
else  but  bears,  wolves,  beavers,  and  the  oxen  with  the  high  prominence.*'  Triad  1. 
Arch.  V.  il.  p.  57. 

■  "  The  three  pillars  of  the  nation  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.  First,  Hu  Gadam, 
who  led  the  nation  of  the  Cymry  first  to  the  isle  of  Britain  ;  and  from  the  country 
of  Summer,  which  Is  called  Deffh)bani,  they  came ;  this  Is  where  Constantinople 
is :  and  through  the  haiy  ocean  they  came  to  the  island  of  Britain,  and  to  Llydaw, 
where  they  have  remained."    Triad  4.  p.  67. 
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German  Ocean ;  and  the  Welsh  deduce  their  ancestors, 
the  Cymry,  from  the  regions  south  of  the  Bosphorus. 
The  Welsh  indeed  add  the  name  of  their  chieftain, 
and  that  a  division  of  the  same  people  settled  in 
Armorica.  But  if  the  memory  of  Lygdamis,  who 
led  the  Kimmerian  emigration  to  Asia,  and  of 
Brennus,  who  marched  with  the  Kelts  against  Greece, 
were  preserved  in  the  countries  which  they  overran ; 
so  might  the  name  of  Hu  Cadam,  who  conducted 
some  part  of  the  western  emigrations,  be  remembered 
in  the  island  which  he  colonised.  ^^  That  Armorica, 
or  Bretagne,  was  peopled  by  a  race  of  men  similar 
to  those  who  inhabited  Britain,  is  verified  by  the 
close  resemblance  of  the  languages  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

As  we  have  traced  the  probable  identity  of  the  MMinen 
Kyrary  with  the  Kimmerii,  and  the  actual  identity  Kimme- 
of  these  with  the  Kimbri ;  it  will  be  right  to  add  the  ^^^ 

.  <•  n    ^  •  ClmDn. 

few  circumstances,  as  to  the  manners  of  these  ancient 
people,  which  the  classical  writers  have  transmitted. 
They  appear  to  have  been  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  earliest  emigrants  of  the  civilised  stock, 
who  diverged  the  farthest  from  their  primitive  seats 
of  civilisation.  But  as  no  Tacitus  took  the  trouble 
to  study  their  internal  customs,  we  know  nothing  of 
their  polity  or  national  institutions.  The  repulsive 
features  that  most  struck  the  attention  of  their 
enemies  are  nearly  all  that  is  recorded  about  them. 
They  were  too  much  dreaded  or  hated,  to  be  carefully 
inspected  or  favourably  delineated. 

Ephorus  said  of  the  Kimmerians,  that  they  dwelt 
in  subterraneous  habitations,  which  they  called  ar- 
gillas,  communicating  by  trenches.^^  It  is  certainly 
a   curious  analogy  of  language,  that  argel,  in  the 

*  Pauaanias  has  preserved  the  names  of  many  of  the  kings  of  the  Kelts  who  In* 
▼aded  Greece.  So,  Livy  has  transmitted  to  us  those  of  the  Keltic  leaders,  who 
attacked  Italy  in  the  time  of  the  first  Tarquin. 

*  Ap.  Strabo,  Geo.  lib.  v.  p.  375. 
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BOOK  language  of  the  Cjinry,  or  British,  means  a  covert, 
'  a  place  covered  over.^^  This  mode  of  habitation  seems 
to  have  been  the  primitive  state  of  barbaric  life. 
The  Troglodytes  of  Asia  are  said  to  have  lived  in 
caves ;  and  Tacitus  describes  some  of  the  ruder 
German  tribes  as  dwelling  under  ground.  The  prac- 
tice of  several  animals  which  burrow  in  the  earth 
may  have  suggested  the  custom;  and  it  suits  that 
savage  state  into  which  even  the  emigrants  from 
civilised  society  may  lapse,  among  woods  and  marshes, 
want  and  warfare,  if  they  lose  the  knowledge  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  or  the  tools  which  these  require.  Epho- 
rus  added,  that  they  had  an  oracle  deep  under  ground. 
The  Kimbri  swore  by  a  brazen  bull,  which  they 
carried  with  them.  In  battle  they  appeared  with 
helmets  representing  fierce  beasts  gaping,  or  some 
strange  figures ;  and  added  a  high  floating  crest  to 
make  them  look  taller.  They  used  white  shining 
shields,  and  iron  mail,  and  either  the  battle-axe,  or 
long  and  heavy  swords.  They  thought  it  base  to  die 
of  a  disease,  and  exulted  in  a  military  death,  as  a 
glorious  and  happy  end.^^ 

Callimachus  applies  to  these  people  the  epithet 
horse-milkers.^^  This  incident  corresponds  with  the 
preceding  accounts.  The  attachment  to  mare's  milk 
has  been  common  to  most  nations  in  their  uncivilised 
state.  Most  rude  and  poor  nations  drink  the  milk  of 
the  animals  they  ride :  as  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  use 

'*  The  word  occurs  in  the   ancient  Welsh  poetry,  as  in  the   A&Ilenau  of 
Merddhin, 

a  dyf  yn  arpd  yn  argoedydd, 
will  come  in  the  covert  in  the  lofty  woods. 

1  W.  Archalol.  p.  152. 
It  is  also  used  in  the  Englynion  Beddaw  of  Taliessin  : 

Bet  Llla  Owitel  in  argel  ardudwy 
dan  y  guellt  ac  guevel. 

The  grave  of  Llla  the  Owyddelian  in  the  covert  of  Ardudwy,  under  the  grass  and 
withered  leaves.  —  1  Archaiol.  p.  80. 

«  Plut  \n  Mario.  Val.  Max.  1.  ii.  c.  6.  «  CaUlm.  Hym.  in  Dian,  v.  262. 
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that  of  their  camels.     This  habit  suits  their  move-     chap. 
ability,  scanty  property,  small  supply  of  food,  and  a 
sterile  or  uncultivated  country. 

The  religious  rites  of  the  Kimmerians  included 
occasionally  human  sacrifices ;  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  universal  superstitions,  which  affected  and  dis- 
graced mankind  in  the  first  stages  of  their  idolatrous 
and  polytheistic  worship.  Strabo,  after  remarking 
of  the  Kimbri,  that  their  wives  accompanied  them  in 
war,  says  that  many  hoary  priestesses  of  their  oracle 
followed,  clothed  in  white  linen  garments  bound  with 
a  brazen  girdle,  and  with  naked  feet.  These  women, 
with  swords  in  their  hands,  sought  the  captives 
through  the  army,  and  threw  them  into  a  brass 
vessel  of  the  size  of  twenty  amphoroe.  Then  one  of 
the  prophetesses,  ascending  an  elevation,  stabbed 
them  singly,  as  suspended  above  the  cauldron ;  and 
made  her  divinations  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
blood  flowed  into  it.  The  other  assistants  of  the 
horrible  superstition  opened  the  bodies,  and  predicted 
victory  from  the  inspection  of  the  bowels.  In  their 
conflicts,  they  used  a  species  of  immense  drum;  for 
they  struck  upon  skins  stretched  over  their  war 
chariots,  which  emitted  a  very  powerful  sound.^ 
Plutarch  describes  the  women  to  have  been  placed 
on  their  waggons  in  the  conflict  with  Marius  ;  and 
when  the  men  gave  way  in  the  battle,  to  have  killed 
those  who  fled,  whether  parents  or  brothers.  They 
strangled  their  infants  at  the  same  time,  and  threw 
them  under  the  wheels,  while  fighting  the  Romans, 
and  at  last  destroyed  themselves  rather  than  survive 
the  calamity.  These  descriptions  lead  us  to  recollect 
some  analogous  passages  of  Tacitus  concerning  the 
Britons  at  the  period  of  the  Roman  invasion.  He 
describes   women,   with  firebrands   in   their   hands, 

••  strabo,  lib.  vU.  p.  451. 
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Brx«     ruDniDg  like  faries  among  the  army  of  the  Britons  in 

w-^^ »   Anglesey;  and  adds,  that   they  stained  their  altars 

with  the  blood  of  their  captives ;  and  consulted  their 
gods  by  the  fibres  of  men.  He  mentions  also,  that 
before  their  destruction  of  the  colonv  at  Camelodu- 
num,  ••  Women,  agitated  with  the  prophetic  fury, 
sang  its  approaching  ruin/'  ^ 
ncKciti  But  upon  investigating  the  remains  of  antiquity, 
we  find  another  ancient  people,  placed  in  some  of  the 
western  regions  of  Europe,  at  the  time  when  Greek 
histor}'  begins.  They  were  called  KsXtoi,  and  after- 
wards Tay^rat ;  and  Csesar  says  of  them,  that  they 
called  themselves  Celtse  or  Eeltse,  though  the  Romans 
gave  them  the  appellation  of  Galli.^ 
2^  The  Eeltoi,  to  follow   the  Greek   orthography  of 

mcriani.  the  word,  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Kimmerian  stock.  The  term  Eimmerian,  like 
German,  or  Gaul,  was  a  generic  appellation.  The 
people  to  whom  it  extended  had  also  specific  de- 
nominations. Thus,  part  of  the  Kimmerians  who 
invaded  Asia,  under  Lygdamis,  were  likewise  called 
Trerones,  or  Treres.^'  That  the  Keltae  were  Kim- 
merians is  expressly  affirmed  by  Arrian  in  two  pas- 
sages^ ;  and  with  equal  clearness  and  decision  by 
Diodorus  ^^  and  is  implied  by  Plutarch.'*^^ 

As  the  Kimmerians  traversed  the  north  of  Europe, 

•  Tacitus  Annal.  lib.  xiv.  Stabat  pro  lltore  divena  aclcs,  densa  armU  ririsque, 
InUrrcurwintibus  feminls.  In  modum  furiarum,  veste  ferali,  crinibus  d^ectis,  &cc8 
prcfvrebant  —  Nam  cruore  captivo  adolere  aras ;  et  hominum  flbris  consulcre  decs 
fa«  habebant  —  Et  femins  in  furore  turbatiD,  adesse  exitium  canebant 

"  CKMir.  Comment,  de  Bell.  Gal.  lib.  i.  8.  I.  Pausanlas  says  of  these  people, 
••  They  have  but  lately  called  themselves  yaXarcu,  They  anciently  called  them- 
selves K9\Tot,  and  so  did  others,"  p.  6.  And  that  70X0x0*  was  but  another  appella- 
tlon  of  the  k«Ato»,  see  DIod.  Sic.  lib.  v.  p.  308.  ed.  Hanov.  1604.  So  Origen  calls 
the  Druids  of  Gaul,  rovs  FaAortfy  dpvaSas,  adv.  Ccls.  Galatai  seems  to  be  a  more 
ruphonouB  pronunciation  of  Keltoi ;  and  Galll  is  probably  but  the  abbreviation  of 
Gnlatai.  Strabo  also  says,  all  this  nation  whom  they  now  call  Gallikon  or  Galati- 
kon,  p.  29H. 

Htrabo,  lib.  i.  p.  106.    In  another  place  he  says,  Magnetus  was  utterly  destroyed 
l)y  the  Treres,  a  Kimmerian  nation,  lib.  xiv.  p.  968. 
■  Applan  in  Illyr.  p.  1 196  ,  aqjl  de  Bell.  Civ.  Ub.  i.  p.  626. 
"•  Dl«l.  Sic.  Ub.  V.  p.  309.  «•  piut  in  Mario. 
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from  east  to  west,  the  Kelts  seem  to  have  proceeded     chap. 
more  to  the  south  and  south-west.  Some  geographers,  - 

before  Plutarch,  extended  the  country  of  the  Kelts  as 
far  as  the  sea  of  Azoph.*^  Ephorus  was  probably 
one  of  these ;  for  he  is  not  only  mentioned  to  have 
made  Keltica  of  vast  magnitude,  and  including  much 
of  Spain  ^;  but  he  likewise  divided  the  world  into 
four  parts,  and  made  the  Kelts  to  inhabit  one  of 
the  four  towards  the  west.  ^  This  statement  leads 
us  to  infer,  that  the  Kelts  had  been  considered  to  be 
an  extensive  people*^ ;  which  indeed  the  various  no- 
tices about  them,  scattered  in  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cients, sufficiently  testify.  All  the  classical  authors, 
who  mention  the  Kelts,  exhibit  them  as  seated  in 
the  western  regions  of  Europe.  While  the  Kim- 
merians  pervaded  Europe  from  its  eastern  extremity, 
to  its  farthest  peninsula  in  the  north-west,  their 
Keltic  branch  spread  down  to  the  south-western 
coasts.  When  their  most  ancient  transactions  are 
mentioned  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  we  find 
them  placed  in  France,  and  Spain,  and  emerging  into 
Italy. 

In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  Kelts  were  on  the  The  Kelts 
western  coasts  of  Europe.     He  says,  that  they  in-  ofEuropT 
habited  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe  to  the  west^^; 
and  in  another  part,  he  states  them  to  live  beyond 
the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  about  Pyrene;  and  he 
places  among  them  the  origin  of  the  Danube.^ 

«  Plut  in  Mario.  «  Strabo,  lib.  Iv.  p.  304. 

^  Strabo,  lib.  t  p.  59.  Ephorus,  in  his  fourth  book,  which  was  entitled  Europe, 
Strabo,  p.  463.,  divided  the  world  into  four  parts,  ibid.  p.  59. :  in  the  East  he 
placed  the  Indians ;  in  the  South,  the  Ethiopians  ;  in  the  West,  the  Kelts  ;  and 
in  the  North,  the  Scythians. 

**  Ephorus  was  a  disciple  of  Isocrates,  who  desired  him  to  write  a  history  (Pho- 
tius,  1455),  which  he  composed  from  the  return  of  the  Heraclids  into  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus to  the  twentieth  year  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  It  obtained  him  a  distin- 
guished reputation.  His  geography  Is  often  mentioned,  and  sometimes  criticised 
by  Strabo.  But  he  is  extolled  for  his  knowledge  by  Polyblus,  Dlodorus,  and  Dlony- 
bIus  Ifalicamassus. 

*•  Henxl.  Melpom.  c.  49 . 

^  Herod.  Euterpe,  c.  33.  So  Arrian.  Herodotus  places  a  people,  whom  he  calls 
Cuneslol,  beyond  the  Kelts. 
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BOOK  Aristotle  frequently  mentions  the  Kelts.  In  one 
^  place,  he  notices  them  as  neither  dreading  earthquakes, 
nor  inundations^^;  in  another,  as  rushing  armed  into 
the  waves  ^;  and  in  another,  as  plunging  their  new- 
bom  infants  in  cold  wat^r,  or  clothing  them  in  scanty 
garments.*^  In  other  works  attributed  to  him,  he 
speaks  of  the  British  island  as  lying  above  the  Kelts  ^: 
he  mentions  Pyrene  as  a  mountain  towards  the  west 
in  Keltica,  from  which  the  Danube  and  the  Tartessus 
flow ;  the  latter  north  of  the  columns  of  Hercules  ; 
the  former  passing  through  Europe  into  the  Euxine.^^ 
He  elsewhere  speaks  of  Keltica,  and  the  Iberians.^* 
He  places  the  Kelts  above  Iberia ;  and  remarks  that 
their  country  was  too  cold  for  the  ass,  which  our 
present  experience  contradicts ;  or,  perhaps,  we  should 
rather  say,  that  the  temperature  of  France  has  been 
softened  by  the  demolition  of  its  forests,  the  dis- 
appearance of  its  marshes,  and  the  cultivation  of  its 
soil.  Hipparchus  also  mentioned  Keltica,  but  seems 
to  have  extended  it  into  the  arctic  circle;  for  he 
placed  KeltsB  at  the  distance  of  six  thousand  stadia 
from  Marseilles,  and  said  that  the  sun  shone  all 
night  in  Keltica  during  the  summer,  and  was  not 
raised  above  the  horizon  more  than  nine  cubits  in 
winter.^^ 

The  opinions  may  be  fanciful,  but  they  show  this 
great  astronomer's  notion  of  the  extent  of  the  Keltic 


*^  Arist  fiBiKwy  Nucofi,  lib.  lii.  c.  10.  *  Arist  v^ik.  EvSi}^  lib.  iU.  c.  1. 

<•  Ari»t  noAiT.  lib.  vii.  c.  17.  "  Dc  Mundo,  c.  Hi.  p.  662. 

^1  Meteor.  lib.  i.  c  12.  This  passage  makes  it  probable,  that  by  Pyrene  the  an- 
cients meant  the  Pyrenees,  though  Herodotus  calls  it  a  city,  and  places  it  inaccu- 
rately as  to  the  sources  of  the  Danube. 

■>  De  Mirab.  Auscult  1167.  de  Gen.  An.  lib.ii.  c.  8.  Strabo  also  calls  their 
country  Keltica,  and  Livy,  Kelticum.  Timagetes  placed  the  springs  of  the  Danube 
in  the  Keltic  mountains.     Schol.  Appoll. 

■"  Strabo  cites  Hipparchus,  p.  128. ;  but  adds  his  own  belief,  that  the  Britons 
were  more  north  than  Keltica,  by  1500  stadia.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  the  Keltae 
were  not  more  north  than  France.  Hipparchus  lived  150  years  before  Strabo,  and 
Keltica  had  become  much  limited,  when  the  Roman  wrote,  by  the  successful  pro- 
gress to  the  Rhlue  of  the  German  nations.  The  Belgae  had  then  passed  this  river, 
and  even  entered  Gaul. 
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population.     The  Boii  who  named  Bohemia,  and  the     chap. 
Helvetians,  are  both  admitted  to  be  Keltic.^*  - 

The  tendency  of  the  notices  of  the  Kelts,  by 
Herodotus,  Aristotle,  and  Ephorus,  is  to  show,  that 
in  their  times,  this  people  lived  in  the  western  parts 
of  Europe,  about  Gaul  and  Spain.  They  are  spoken 
of  as  being  in  the  same  places  by  later  writers.^^  But 
the  evidence  of  Cajsar  is  particularly  interesting  on 
this  subject.  In  his  time  the  German  or  Scythic 
hordes  had  spread  themselves  over  Europe,  and  had 
incorporated,  or  driven  before  them,  the  more  ancient 
races,  whom  we  have  been  describing.  But  he  found 
the  Kelts  possessing,  at  the  period  of  his  entrance 
into  Gaul,  the  most  considerable,  ond  the  best  'mari- 
time part  of  it.  He  mentions  that  the  Seine  and  the 
Marne  separated  them  from  the  Belgae,  and  the 
Garonne  from  the  Aquitani.^^  But  if  the  Kelts  occu- 
pied the  sea-coast  of  France,  from  the  Seine  to  the 
Garonne,  and  had  been  driven  to  the  Seine  by  the 
invasions  of  nortliem  assailants,  they  were  in  a  position 
extremely  favourable  for  passing  over  into  Britain; 
and  the  same  circumstances  would  impel  them  to  it, 
as  afterwards  drove  the  Britons  to  seek  refuge  on  a 
part  of  their  coast,  when  the  Saxons  pressed  upon 
them. 

The  Kelts  had  certainly  been  much  spread  upon 
the  Continent,  in  the  times  anterior  to  Cajsar,  and 
had  shaken  both  Greece  and  Rome  by  perilous  in- 
vasions. From  the  earliest  of  their  predatory  mi- 
grations which  has  been  recorded  by  the  classical 
writers,  we  find,  that  they  were  in  the  occupation  of 
France  about  600  years  before  the  Christian  sera. 
At  that  period,  their  population  in  this  country  was 
so  abundant,  that  their  chiefs  recommended  two  of 

•*  Set  Tac.  Mor.  Germ. —  Strabo,  lib.  vil.  —  Canar.  de  Bell.  Gall. 
^  As  Pausanias,  p.  62.    DIod.  Sic   p.  306. ;  and  Strabo  in  many  places  ;  also  by 
Livy. 

**  Cesar.  Comment  de  Dell.  Gall.  lib.  i.  c.  I. 
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BOOK     their  princes  to  lead  a  numerous  body  over  the  Alps 


into  Italy.  One  large  multitude  passed  them  near 
Turin,  defeated  the  Tuscans,  and  founded  Milan; 
another  party  settled  about  Brixia  and  Verona,  while 
succeeding  adventurers  spread  themselves  over  other 
districts.  The  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  at  Rome 
marks  the  chronology  of  these  expeditions.^^ 

The  next  great  movement  of  the  Kelts,  in  the 
Italian  States,  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  oc- 
curred about  180  years  after  the  preceding  migra- 
tion, when  Brennus  led  them  to  that  attack  upon 
Rome  itself,  in  which  they  became  masters  of  the 
city,  killed  its  senate,  and  had  nearly  taken  its  capitol, 
when  Camillus  rescued  the  perishing  republic  from 
its  barbaric  conquerors.  ^^ 

One  hundred  and  ten  years  afterwards,  Greece 
suffered  from  the  irruptions  of  this  prolific  people, 
under  another  Brennus.  ^^  The  Kelts  burst  from 
Illyria,  into  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  poured  thence 
into  Thessaly,  passed  the  strait  of  Thermopylae,  as 
Xerxes  had  done,  and  proceeded  to  attack  Delphi, 
when  they  were  affected  and  destroyed  by  that  panic 
which  the  reputation  of  the  place,  and  the  con- 
trivances of  its  priesthood  produced,  and  which  pre- 
served Greece  from  their  further  desolations.^^  These 

•'  We  derive  our  information  of  this  important  event  and  its  date  ftnom  Livy. 
He  states,  that  when  Tarquinius  Prbcus  reigned,  the  chief  sovereignty  of  the 
Kelts  was  with  the  Bituriges  (the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  France  where  Bourges 
is  now  situated),  and  that  these  gave  a  king  to  Kelticum.  His  name  at  that  time 
was  Ambigatus.  The  princes  whom  he  sent  out  at  the  heed  of  these  expeditions 
were  Bellovesus  and  Sigovesus,  his  sister*8  sons.  The  party  under  Sigovesus  took 
the  direction  of  the  Hercynian  forest  But  Bellovesus  commanded  the  invasion  of 
Italy.  Livy,  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  34.  The  elder  Tarquin  died  578  years  before  the 
Christian  sera. 

'^  Dionysius  Halicar.  places  this  Keltic  irruption,  €^>o^s  k^Ktuv^  in  the  first  year 
of  the  ninety-eighth  Olympiad,  or  120  years  after  Junius  Brutus  and  Collatlnus. 
Lib.  i.  p.  60. 

*  That  the  leader  of  the  Kelts  in  the  attack  of  Rome,  and  their  chief  a  century 
after  in  their  invasion  of  Greece,  should  both  be  named  Brennus,  induces  one  to 
believe  that  this  word  is  rather  a  descriptive  than  a  personal  appellation,  and 
therefore  to  recollect  that  Brennin  means  a  king  in  the  Welsh  and  ancient  British 
language. 

*  The  fullest  account  of  this  expedition  of  the  KelU  into  Greece,  occurs  in  Pau- 
sanias,  Attic  lib.  i.  p.  6—8.,  and  Phoc.  lib.  x.  p.  643 — 666. 
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events  occurred  about  280  years  before  our  Saviour's     chap. 
birth.     The  Kelts  are  noticed  afterwards  as  attempt-  - 

ing  Asia  Minor,  and  as  serving  in  the  armies  of 
Ptolemy  and  also  of  Antigonus^^,  and  they  had  fre- 
quent battles  with  the  Romans,  but  usually  ex- 
perienced ruinous  defeats^^;  especially  in  that  tremend- 
ous conflict  with  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  of  w^hich 
Caesar  reminded  the  Gauls  of  his  day^,  when  they 
were  about  to  war  with  him,  and  in  which  Strabo 
states,  that  200,000  Kelt«  were  cut  off.  ^ 

Strabo  remarks  of  the  Kelta?,  that  it  was  common 
to  them  and  the  Iberians  to  lie  on  the  ground  ^^  ;  that 
they  used  waxen  vessels  ^^  ;  that  they  were  addicted 
to  human  sacrifices,  from  which  the  Romans  re- 
claimed them^' ;  and  that  they  were  accustomed  to 
bring  home  the  heads  of  their  enemies  and  fix  them 
on  the  gates  of  their  towns.  ^  That  the  Kelta),  or 
Gauls,  were  easier  conquered  than  the  Spaniards,  he 
ascribes  to  their  fighting  more  in  masses.  ^^  In  the 
time  of  Alexander,  there  were  Kelts  on  the  Adriatic 
who  offered  him  their  friendship  with  language  which 
he  thought  arrogant.'^  The  expeditions  and  positions 
above  noticed  of  the  Kelts,  prove  that  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  spreading  themselves  from  France  into 
other  countries ;  and  considering  the  spirit  of  enter- 

"  Pausan.  lib.  1.  p.  23.  "  Liv.  Hist 

•  Cesar  de  BelU  GaU. 

**  Strabo  places  the  scene  of  this  battle  where  the  Isar  and  the  Rhone  flow,  near 
the  Kemminon  monntains.  The  conqueror  erected  a  trophy  of  white  stone,  and 
built  two  temples,  one  to  Mars,  and  one  to  Hercules,  p.  283. 

••  strabo,  p.  249.  ••  lb.  p.  233. 

•^  lb.  p.  303. 

**  He  says,  that  Poddonius  declares  he  saw  several  of  their  heads,  p.  303.  ;  a 
custom  which  Strabo  thought  barbarian  ;  but  which  reminds  us  of  our  own  legal 
practice  with  executed  traitors. 

•  lb.  p.  299. 

^  strabo,  lib.  vU.  p.  462.  Arrian,  lib.  1.  p.  8.  The  account,  related  on  the 
authority  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  his  general  and  king  of  EgypU  %  that  the  king  re- 
ceived the  ambassadors  with  great  civility,  and  asked  them  at  his  lianquct  what 
they  most  dreaded,  expecting  a  complimentary  answer  as  to  himself.  But  they 
said  they  feared  nothing,  unless  that  the  sky  should  fall  and  overwhelm  them, 
though  they  highly  valued  his  friendship.  Alexander  admitted  them  to  his  alliance, 
but  called  them  arrogant. 
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prise,  the  abundant  population,  and  power  of  the 
KeltaB  in  France,  and  the  vicinity  and  fertility  of 
Britain,  we  cannot  avoid  believing,  that  they  crossed 
the  sea  to  colonise  it.  Caesar  expressly  mentions, 
that  one  of  the  Keltic  kings  in  Gaul,  Divitiacus, 
who  governed  there  the  Suessiones,  and  was  the 
most  powerful  prince  in  that  country,  had  subjected 
also  part  of  Britain  to  his  power.  ^^  From  him  also 
we  learn,  that  the  Kelts  of  Armorica  called  upon 
some  of  the  British  tribes  to  aid  them  against  his 
hostilities^^;  and  one  of  his  reasons  for  attacking 
Britain  was  that  it  had  assisted  the  Keltic  Gauls  to 
resist  him.  ^^  He  speaks  also  of  its  being  visited  by 
the  Keltic  merchants;  and  before  his  invasion  of 
Britain,  he  sent  one  of  the  Keltic  princes  of  Gaul, 
whom  he  had  made  a  king,  into  our  island  to  per- 
suade the  Britons  to  be  friendly  to  the  Roman  state, 
because  the  authority  of  this  chieftain  was  great  in 
Britain.  Thus  Caesar  affords  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  military  and  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
two  nations  in  his  time,  a  fact  favourable  to  the 
opinion  of  the  affinity,  between  some  parts  of  their 
respective  populations. 

That  colonies  of  Keltic  race  entered  the  British 
islands  from  G^ul,  has  always  appeared  to  our  anti- 
quaries so  probable,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  cir- 
cumstance on  which  they  have  so  cordially  agreed. 
The  Welsh  tradition  may  be  therefore  read  without 
incredulity,  which  deduces  two  colonies  from  Gaul, 
not  Kymry  or  Kimmerians,  but  of  Kimmerian  origin ; 
the  one  from  Armorica,  and  the  other  from  Gascony .  "* 


•   "  Lib.  ii.  c.  4.  n  Lib.  iil.  c.  9.  «  C.  18. 

"  The  fifth  triad  is  this  :  "  The  three  peaceful  people  of  the  Ule  of  Britain.  The 
first  were  the  nation  of  the  Kymry,  who  came  with  Hu  Cadam  to  the  island  of 
Britain.  He  obtained  not  the  country,  nor  the  lands,  by  slaughter  or  contest,  but 
with  justice  and  peace.  The  other  was  the  race  of  the  Lloegrwys,  who  came  from 
the  land  of  Gwasgwyn  ;  and  they  were  of  the  first  race  of  the  Kymry.  The  third 
were  the  Brjthon,  and  from  the  land  of  Llydaw  they  came ;  and  they  were  of  the 
first  race  of  the  Kymry.     And  these  were  called  the  three  peaceful  nations,  because 
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The  distinction  taken  as  to  their  origin  suits  the  chap. 
situation  of  the  Kelts,  who,  to  use  the  expression  of  ^^ 
the  triad,  were  of  the  first  race  of  the  Kymry,  The 
Armorican  emigration  was  of  the  tribe  called  Bry- 
thon'^,  a  name  which  recals  to  our  recollection,  that 
Pliny  found  a  people  called  Britanni  remaining  in 
Gaul  in  his  time.  '^  The  colony  from  Gascony  was 
the  Lloegrwys,  whose  name  became  attached  to  that 
part  of  the  island  which  they  occupied;  for  the 
largest  part  of  England  has  been  always  named 
Lloegr  by  the  Welsh  poets^  and  chroniclers. "®  Tacitus 
expresses  his  belief,  that  the  Gauls  peopled  Britain '^^, 
and  Bede  derives  its  inhabitants  from  Armorica.^ 
The  position  of  the  Kelts  on  the  maritime  regions  of 
the  west  of  Europe,  bringing  them  more  within  the 
reach  of  intercourse  with  the  civilised  nations  of 
antiquity,  who  frequented  the  ocean,  they  had  begun 
to  feel  the  influence  of  the  superior  progress  of  the 
improved  part  of  the  world.  The  Grecian  settlement 
of  the  Phocians,  at  Marseilles,  about  540  years  before 
the  Christian  aera,  flourished  afterwards  into  great 

they  CAme  one  to  the  other  with  peace  and  tranquillity  ;  and  these  three  nations 
were  of  the  first  race  of  the  Kyrory,  and  they  were  of  the  same  language. "  Trioedd 
ynys  Prydain.  .  2  Archaiol.  p.  58. 

"  The  Brython  are  flvquently  mentioned  by  the  old  Welsh  poets  :  by  Aneurin, 
in  his  Oododin,  1  ArchaioL  p.  iO.,  and  by  Taliessin,  p.  31.  50.  66,  67.  73.  He 
once  menUons  the  Morini  Brython,  in  liis  Prif  Gyfarch,  or  Primary  Oratulation, 
p.  33. 

*■  Pliny  Hist  Nat  lib.iv.  c.  31. ;  and  Dionysius. 

^  Aneurin  speaks  of  Lloegr,  p.  7.,  and  calls  its  inhabitants  Lloegrwys,  p.  4.  9. 
and  ]  1.  Taliessin  has  Lloegr,  p.  64.  and  59.,  and  Lloergrwys,  p.  51.  55.  Llywarch 
Hen  and  Myrddhin  also  use  both  words,  as  108.  117.  153.,  &c. 

"  Besides  the  fobuloui  Brut  Tysilio,  and  the  Brut  ab  Arthur,  2  Archaiol.  p.  1 16, 
117.,  their  historical  chronicles  Brut  y  Saeson,  and  the  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  p.  469. 
471.,  &C.  speak  of  England  under  this  name. 

**  Tacitus  Yit  Agric  In  Camden's  Britannia  numerous  analogies  of  manners 
and  language  between  the  Britons  and  Gauls  are  collected,  to  prove  their  identity 
of  origin.     Some  of  these  are  worth  our  consideration. 

*  Bede  Hist  £ccL  lib.  L  c.  1.  We  have  two  collateral  proofs  from  the  analogy  • 
of  language  of  the  affinity  between  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  and  the  ancient  Kelts. 
P^usanias,  mentioning  that  every  Keltic  horseman  was  followed  to  battle  by  two 
attendants,  says  that  the  Kelts  called  this  custom,  in  their  native  language,  Trimar- 
klsian,  because  the  name  of  a  horse  among  the  Kelts  is  Marian,  Pboc.  lib.  z.  p.  545. 
Mark  is  also  a  horse,  tri  is  three,  and  trimarkwyt  is  literally  three  horsemen,  in  the 
ancient  British,  and  presicut  Welsh.  Ca»ar  states,  that  the  Keltic  people,  who 
bordered  upon  the  ocean,  were  in  his  time  called  Armories,  lib.  v.  c.  44.  In  the 
ancient  British,  and  in  the  Welsh,  armor-uch  literally  mean  upon  the  sea-heights. 
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BOOK  wealth  and  consequence.  These  colonists  subdued 
■  some  of  the  Keltic  regions  around  them,  founded 
cities,  built  a  splendid  temple  to  the  Ephesian  Diana, 
raised  large  fleets,  pursued  extensive  navigations,  — 
of  which  the  voyage  of  Pytheas  towards  Iceland  is  an 
instance,  —  and  became  distinguished  for  the  elegance 
of  their  manners,  their  love  of  literature,  and  spirit 
of  philosophy.  They  made  their  city  so  attractive 
for  its  intellectual  resources,  that  some  of  the  noblest 
of  the  Romans  lived  at  Marseilles,  in  preference  to 
Athens ;  and  they  diffused  such  a  taste  for  Grecian 
customs  around  them,  that  the  Gauls  used  Greek 
letters,  and  wrote  their  contracts  in  Greek.  ®^  The 
Keltic  invaders  of  Greece  must  have  also  introduced 
many  beneficial  improvements  into  their  native 
country ;  for  Strabo  mentions,  that  treasures  taken 
from  Delphi,  in  the  expedition  under  Brennus,  were 
found  by  the  Romans  at  Toulouse.®^  It  was  re- 
marked by  Ephorus,  that  the  KeltaB  were  fond  of  the 
Greeks^;  and  their  diffusion  into  Spain,  which  he 
also  notices^,  brought  them  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians ;  and  their 
Druids  are  certainly  evidence  that  a  part  of  the 
population  had  made  some  intellectual  advance.  The 
preceding  facts,  connected  with  the  analogy  of  the 
language,  as  at  first  remarked,  satisfactorily  prove 
that  our  earliest  population  came  from  the  Kimmerian 
and  Keltic  stock. 

"  strabo,  p.  272,  273.     Justin.  L.  43.  c.  3. 

•«  Strabo,  p.  286.  "  lb.  p.  304. 

**  Ephorus  stated,  that  they  occupied  the  largest  part  of  Spain,  up  to  Cadli. 
strabo,  p.  304.  And  Strabo  mentions,  that  before  the  Carthaginians  possessed 
Spain,  the  Keltol  and  the  Tyrians  held  it,  p.  238.  Mr.  Garaett  in  his  commu- 
nications to  the  Philological  Society  remarks,  that  "  the  Irish  or  Gaelic  resembles 
the  Welsh  language  in  many  points  of  grammatical  structure,  in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  its  vocabulary,  and  in  that  remarkable  system  of  initial  mutation  of 
consonanu  which  distinguishes  the  Celtic  from  all  other  languages  in  Europe. 
An  intelligent  contributor  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (September,  1843),  re- 
ferring to  this  statement,  gives  a  list  of  seventy  or  eighty  words  in  C  only,  which 
are  nearly  identical,  and  adds,  "  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to  is,  that  Welsh  must 
have  been  the  Aboriginal  language  of  Ireland,  as  it  forms  the  basis  of  the  Irish 
language."—  Gent.  Mag,  Sept  1843,  p.  266. 
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CHAR  III. 


Phcenicians  and  Carthaginians  in  Britain. 


But  though  the  Kimmerii,  and   their  kindred  the     chap. 
Kelts,  may  have  peopled  Britain,  a  more  celebrated  ^  ^^^ 


people  are  also  stated  to  have  visited  it.     The  Phoeni-  PhoBnicunf 
cians,    m   their  extensive   commercial    navigations,  andBrf- 
colonised  many  of  the  islands,  and  some  of  the  coasts  **^ 
of  the  ^gean  and  Mediterranean  Seas.     Inscriptions 
in  their  language  have  been  found  in  Malta.     They 
occupied  Spain,  and  founded  Cadiz ;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably in  pursuit  of  them,  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
celebrated  King  of  Babylon,  became  the  conqueror  of 
Spain.      They  had   also  an  established  intercourse 
with  islands,  which  the  Greeks  called  "  the  Islands 
of  Tin,"  or  Cassiterides.     This,  being  a  descriptive  Thecawt 
name,  was  probably  the  translation  of  the  Phoenician 
appellation.^     As  Herodotus  intimates,  that  the  Cas- 
siterides were,  with  respect  to  Greece,  in  the  farthest 
parts  of  Europe^ ;  as  Aristotle  talks  of  Keltic  tin^ ; 
and  Strabo  describes  both  these  islands  and  Britain, 
to  be  opposite  to  the  Artabri,  or  Gallicia  in  Spain, 
but  northward,  and  places  them  within  the  British 
climate* ;  as  in  another  passage  he  states  them  to  be 
as  to  Rome,  without,  or  on  our  side  of,  the  columns 

*  Kaaan-tpov  is  the  word  used  by  the  Greeks  for  tin.  Bochart  has  founded  an 
ingenious  etymology  of  the  "Britannic  islands"  on  the  Hebrew  ^3t<"mD» 
Baratanac,  which,  he  sa]rs,  means  the  Land  of  Tin.  He  says  Strabo  calls  Britain, 
BpcTTOKun}.  Boch.  Canaan,  lib.  i.  c.  39.  p.  720.  He  also  intimates,  what  is  more 
probable,  that  the  word  Kaurairfpoy  may  have  been  of  Phcenician  origin.  The 
Chaldean  Targums  of  Jonathan  and  Jerusalem,  certainly  call  tin  kaUira  and  kistara, 
as  the  Arabs  name  it  kasdar.     See  Numbers,  xxxl.  22. 

'  Herod.  Thalia,  c.  115. 

"  Aristot  lib.  Mirabilium ;  Mela  places  the  Cassiterides  in  Celticis,  or  among 
the  Kelts,  lib.  iii.  c  6.  p.  262. 

*  Strabo  Oeog.  lib.  il.  p.  181. 


I. 
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BOOK  of  Hercules^  ;  as  he  mentions  them  to  be  productive 
^  of  tin,  obviously  connecting  them  at  the  same  time 
with  the  British  islands^;  and  in  another  part,  as 
being  in  the  open  sea,  north  from  the  port  of  the 
Artabri^,  or  Gallicia :  the  most  learned,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  have  believed  the  Cassiterides  to 
have  been  some  of  the  British  islands.  This  opinion 
is  warranted  by  there  being  no  other  islands  famous 
for  tin  near  the  parts  designated  by  Strabo  ;  and  by 
the  fact,  that  British  tin  was  so  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity, that  Poly  bins  intended  to  write  on  the 
British  islands,  and  the  preparation  of  tin.  ® 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  Scilly  islands  and 
Cornwall  were  more  peculiarly  meant  by  the  Cassite- 
rides. When  Cornwall  was  first  discovered  from  the 
south  of  Europe,  it  may  have  been  thought  an  island, 
before  greater  familiarity  with  the  coast  taught  the 
navigators  that  it  was  only  a  projecting  part  of  a 
larger  country ;  and  even  then,  when  the  whole 
country  connected  with  it  was  found  to  be  an  island, 
there  was  no  reason  to  change  its  insular  appellation. 
In  our  navigations  to  the  Pacific,  new-discovered 
places  have  been  at  first  marked  as  islands,  which 
were  afterwards  traced  to  be  parts  of  a  continent ; 
and  others  have  been  deemed  continental,  which  have 
been  discovered  to  be  insular.^ 


*  strabo  Geog.  lib.  ii.  p.  191 .  He  joins  them  with  the  British  islands,  km  Kotti- 
TcptScs,  Kai  fiptrroMiKcu. 

*  lb.  lib.  iii.  p.  219.  Here  he  says,  that  tin  is  produced  among  the  barbarians 
above  Lusitania,  and  In  the  islands  Cassiterides,  and  from  Britain  is  brought  to 
Marseilles. 

'  lb.  lib.  iii.  p.  265.  In  this  passage  Strabo  8a3r8  likewise,  they  are  ten  in  number, 
ai\joining  each  other. 

*  Polyb.  Hist.  lib.  iiL  c.  5.  Festus  Avienus  describes  islands  under  the  name  of 
.£strymnides,  which  are  thought  to  be  the  same  with  Strabu*s  Cassiterides.  He 
says  they  were  frequented  by  the  merchants  of  Tartessus  and  Carthage,  and  were 
rich  in  tin  and  lead.     De  oris  Marit 

'  The  reasons  for  supposing  the  Cassiterides  to  be  the  Scilly  ishmds  are  thus 
stated  in  Camden's  Britannia.  They  are  opposite  to  the  Artabri  in  Spain  ;  they 
bend  directly  to  the  north  from  them ;  they  lie  in  the  same  clime  with  Britain ; 
they  look  towards  Celtiberla ;  the  sea  is  much  broader  between  them  and  Spain 
than  between  them  and  Britain ;  they  lie  just  upon  the  Iberian  sea;  there  are  only 
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Much  of  the  false  description  with  which  the  posi-  chap. 
tion  of  the  Cassiterides  has  been  confused,  may  have  <  /  r 
been  designedly  circulated  by  the  Phoenicians  them- 
selves. We  know  from  Strabo,  that  they  were  anxious 
to  deprive  the  rest  of  the  worid  of  any  acquaintance 
with  these  islands.  He  has  told  us  a  very  striking 
incident  of  this  monopolising  solicitude,  which  must 
have  been  the  parent  of  many  misrepresentations  about 
Britain,  till  the  Romans  subdued  and  examined  it. 
He  says,  "  anciently  the  Phoenicians  alone,  from  Cadiz, 
engrossed  this  market;  hiding  the  navigation  from 
all  others.  When  the  Romans  followed  the  course  of 
a  vessel,  that  they  might  discover  the  situation,  the 
jealous  pilot  wilfully  stranded  his  ship ;  misleading 
those,  who  were  tracing  him,  to  the  same  destruction. 
Escaping  from  the  shipwreck,  he  was  indemnified  for 
his  losses  out  of  the  public  treasury."  ^^  When  Caesar 
invaded  Britain,  we  know  from  his  Commentaries, 
that  he  was  unacquainted  with  its  magnitude,  its 
harbours,  or  its  people.  It  was  even  doubted  whether 
it  was  a  continent  or  an  island.  ^^  Of  course  the 
Romans  at  that  time  could  have  known  nothing  of 
the  connection  and  continuance  of  coast  between 
Cornwall  and  Dover.  This  ignorance  of  other  nations, 
and  the  designed  misinformation  given  by  the  Pheni- 
cians,  may  have  occasioned  the  distinction  to  have 
been  taken  between  the  Cassiterides  and  Britain,  and 
a  supposition,  favoured  by  Strabo,  that  some  sea  in- 
tervened.^^ The  Cassiterides  had  become  imperfectly 
known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  by  the 
attempt  of  ^^  Publius  Crassus  to  discover  them.      He 

ten  of  them  of  any  note,  and  they  have  veins  of  tin  which  no  other  isle  has  in  this 
tract.  Carod.  Brit.  p.  1112.,  ed.  1695.  All  these  circumstances  have  been  men- 
tioned of  the  Cassiterides. 

»  Strabo,  lib.  iiL  p.  265. 

"  Dio  Cass.  lib.  xxxix.  p.  127.     Caesar  Comm.  de  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  iv.  s.  18. 

^  Solinus  says,  that  a  turbid  sea  divided  the  Sdlly  isle  (Siluram)  from  Britain, 
Polyhist.  c.  22.  p.  31.  The  distance  is  near  fort>'  miles.  Whit  Manch.  ii. 
p.  172.  8*. 

"  Strabo,  lib.  ill.  p.  265.     Huet  thinXs  this  was  not  the  Crassus  who  perished 
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seems  to  have  landed  at  one  of  them ;  but  the  short 
account  given  of  his  voyage  does  not  incline  us  to 
believe  that  he  completely  explored  them.  ^^ 

If  we  once  presume  that  the  Phoenicians  reached 
the  Scilly  islands,  and  extracted  tin  from  them,  we 
shall  do  great  injustice  to  their  memory  to  suppose 
that  they,  who  could  sail  from  Tyre  to  the  Scilly 
islands,  would  not  have  adventured  across  the  small 
sea  between  them  and  the  Land's  End.  Indeed,  the 
voyage  of  Himilco  shows  that  the  Carthaginians,  the 
offspring  of  Tyre,  pursued  voyages  even  more  north- 
ward than  Britain.  ^^  We  may  therefore  admit,  without 
much  chance  of  error,  that  the  Cassiterides  visited  by 
the  Phoenicians  were  the  British  islands,  though  the 
Romans  understood  by  the  name  the  islands  of  Scilly, 
with  perhaps  part  of  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  ^^ 

Having  thus  stated  the  most  authentic  circum- 
stances that  can  be  now  collected,  of  the  peopling  of 
Britain  by  the  Eimmerians,  the  Keltoi,  and  the  Phoe- 
nicians ;  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state,  in  one  view, 
all  that  the  Welsh  traditions  deliver  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  island.  As  traditions  of  an  ancient 
people  committed  to  writing,  they  deserve  to  be 
preserved  from  absolute  oblivion. 

According  to  the  Welsh  triads,  while  it  was  unin- 
habited by  human  colonies,  and  was  full  of  bears, 
wolves,  beavers,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  wild  cattle,  it 
had  the  name  of  Clas  Merddhin.^^     In  this  state,  Hu 

against  the  Parthians,  though  he  had  fought  in  Portugal  and  triumphed  in  Spain ; 
but  his  son,  who  was  C«sar*s  lieutenant  in  his  Gallic  wars,  and  who  subdued  the 
people  of  Yannes  and  its  vicinity.  He  may  have  undertaken  the  voyage  fh>m 
curiosity,  as  Yolusenus,  by  Caesar's  orders,  examined  part  of  the  sea  coasts  of  our 
island  for  military  purposes.  Hist,  de  Com.  des  Anciens,  c.  38.  p.  183.,  ed.  Par. 
1727. 

"  Whittaker's  description  of  the  present  state  of  the  SciUy  islands  is  worth  reading. 
Hist.  Manch.  ii.  p.  169.  Though  the  same  chapter  in  other  parts  discovers  afkncy 
painting  far  beyond  the  facts  in  its  authorities. 

»  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  c.  67. 

"  Pliny  has  preserved  the  name  of  the  Phoenician  navigator  who  first  procured 
lead  from  the  Cassiterides.  He  says,  Plumbum  ex  Cassiteride  insula  primus  appor- 
tavit  Midacritui.     Hist.  Nat.  lib.  vii.  c.  57. 

"  Triocdd  1. 
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Cadam  led  the  first  colony  of  the  Cymry  to  it,  of     chap. 
whom  some  went  to  Bretagne.  ^®     It  then  acquired  '    - 

the  name  of  the  Honey  Island.  ^^  In  the  course  of 
time,  Prydain,  the  son  of  Aedd  the  Great,  reigned  in 
it,  and  from  him  it  was  called  Ynys  Prydain,  the  Isle 
of  Prydain^;  which  is  its  present  denomination  in 
Welsh,  and  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  may  have 
extended  into  Britannia.  It  was  afterwards  visited 
by  two  foreign  tribes  of  Eimmerian  origin,  the 
Lloegrwys,  from  Gwasgwyn,  or  Gascony ;  and  the 
Brython,  from  Llydaw,  or  Bretagne.  ^^  Both  of  these 
were  peaceable  colonists.  The  Lloegrwys  impressed 
their  name  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  island.  At 
subsequent  periods,  other  people  came  with  more  or 
less  violence.  The  Romans  ^ ;  the  Gwyddyl  Fficti 
(the  Picts)  to  Alban  or  Scotland,  on  the  part  which 
lies  nearest  the  Baltic  ^ ;  the  Celyddon  (Caledonians) 
to  the  north  parts  of  the  island;  the  Gwyddyl  to 
other  parts  of  Scotland  ^^ ;  the  Corraniaid  from  Pwyll 
(perhaps  Poland)  to  the  Humber  ^ ;  the  men  of  Gale- 
din,  or  Flanders,  to  Wyth ;  the  Saxons  ^^ ;  and  the 
Llychlynians,  or  Northmen.  ^^ 

As  the  prosperity  of  the  Phoenicians  declined  under  carthigi. 
the  hostilities  of  the  ancient  conquerors,  who  emerged  "Sl^^ 
from  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Persia,  their  descendants,  ^^  ^^' 
the   Carthaginians,  succeeded   to   the   possession  of 
their  European  settlements ;  and  in  some  places,  as 
in  Spain  and  Scilly,  greatly  extended  their  territorial 
power.      The  Carthaginian  occupation  of  Spain   is 
fully  attested  to  us  by  the  Roman  historians,  and  was 
distinguished  by  the  wars  in  that   country  of  the 
celebrated  Carthaginian  generals  Asdrubal  and  Han- 
nibal.    It  was  natural  that  when  possessed  of  Spain, 

»•  Trioedd  4.  and  5.  »•  lb.  1. 

*  Trioedd  1.     Isldorus  says,  that  Britain  derived  its  name  from  a  word  of  its 
inhabitants. 

2>  Trioedd  6.  "  lb.  8.  "  lb.  7.  "  lb.  6. 

»  lb.  7.  "  lb.  6.  "  lb.  8. 
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BOOK  they  should  also  acquire  the  more  distant  colonies  of 
'  the  Phenicians,  and  continue  their  comraercial  inter- 
course  with  the  British  islands,  and  the  neighbouring 
shores.  Hence,  there  is  no  reason  to  disbelieve  the 
opinion,  that  the  Carthaginians  had  the  same  inter- 
course with  the  British  islands  which  the  Phenicians 
established.  The  voyage  of  Himilco  warrants  the 
supposition.  This  Carthaginian  officer  sailed  from 
Spain,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  of  the  northern  coasts 
of  Europe,  at  the  same  time  that  Hanno  was  directed 
to  circumnavigate  Africa.  ^® 

"  PUo.  Nat  Hist  lib.  ii.  c.  67.  On  Bochait*8  derivation  of  Brettanlke  from 
Baratanac,  the  Land  of  Tin,  mentioned  in  note  1  of  this  chapter,  p.  45.,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  these  terms  are  rather  conjectural  as  to  the  Hebrew :  though  harat, 
as  he  intimates,  signifies  a  field  in  Syriac,  and  is  twice  used  in  that  sense  in  the 
Chaldee  of  DanieL  But  I  have  since  found  the  two  component  words  actually 
existing  In  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  placed  as  such  in  the  Arabic  Lexicon  ;  for  there 
I  find  *  bahrat  *  to  mean  <  a  country,*  and  '  OMvk '  to  signify  *  tin  and  lead.*  So 
that  in  Arabic  bahrat-anuk  literally  express  <  the  Country  of  Tin,*  which  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  Kassiterides :  and  it  is  not  more  improbable  that  England 
should  have  been  anciently  called  by  its  trading  visitors,  the  *  Tin  Country,*  than 
that  Molucca  and  the  adjacent  isles  should  be  termed  by  our  navigators  *  the  Spice 
Islands,*  or  that  a  part  of  Africa  should  be  entitled,  <  the  Gold  Coast,*  and  another 
part  *  the  Slave  Coast ;  *  seamen  and  merchants  not  unnaturally  naming  the  distant 
land  from  the  article  for  which  they  frequent  it 
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CHAP.  IV. 

On  ike  knowledge  wkick  tke  Greeks  had  of  the  British  Islands. — 
And  on  the  Tradition  of  the  Trojan  Colony. 

The  Grecian  knowledge  of  Europe  was  gradually  ob-  chap. 
tained.  The  calamities  experienced  at  sea,  by  the  '^' 
cdnquerors  of  Troy  on  their  return,  are  said  to  have 
dispersed  them  into  many  parts  of  the  maritime 
regions  of  Europe.  ^  The  subsequent  settlements  of 
several  Grecian  colonies  in  Italy,  as  well  as  that  al- 
ready noticed  at  Marseilles,  from  which  they  pursued 
distant  navigations;  and  the  visits  of  Grecian  travellers 
and  philosophers  to  the  Phoenician  cities  in  Spain  ^,  led 
them  to  some  knowledge  of  its  western  and  northern 
seas,  shores,  and  islands.  The  attack  of  Darius,  the 
Persian,  on  the  Scythians  in  Europe,  revealed  more 
about  these  people  than  former  ages  had  acquired  ^ ; 
and  the  expeditions  of  Alexander,  before  his  eastern 
adventure,  disclosed  to  the  Greeks  all  the  north  of 
Europe,  up  to  the  Danube.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
restless  enterprises  of  Mithridates  made  known  to 
both  Greeks  and  Romans  the  various  tribes  that  in- 
habited the  sea  of  Azoph  and  its  vicinity.  *  Hence 
the  Grecians  had  much  information  of  the  ancient 
chorography   of  Europe,    though   they   were  unac- 

>  Strabo,  11.223.  236.     PluUrch  in  NIc.  p.  238. 

'  Of  which  we  have  an  instance  in  Posidonios.     See  Strabo,  264. 

'  Herodotus. 

*  Strabo,  p.  26.  Several  of  the  Greeks  wrote  on  the  ancient  geography  of 
Europe,  whose  works  we  have  lost,  as  Diccarchus,  Messenius,  Eratosthenes,  and 
Posidonlus,  whom  Strabo  mentions,  p.  163.,  and  whom  he  seems  too  fond  of  cen- 
suring, which  is  one  of  the  faults  of  Strabo.  It  was  a  favourite  point  with  him  to 
attack  all  former  geographers.  He  comes  within  the  remark  of  '*  bearing  no  brother 
near  the  throne.** 

X  2 
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quainted,  as  Polybius  intimates,  with  many  of  its 
inland  regions.  ^ 

But  that  Britain  and  Ireland  were  known  to  the 
Se  Greeks.  Greeks,  at  least  by  name,  is  an  unquestionable  fact. 
The  ancient  Argonautica,  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  but 
of  much  later  origin^,  describes  the  voyage  of  the 
Argonauts,  on  their  return  to  Greece.  In  this  curious 
work,  tliey  are  made  to  sail  round  the  north  of  Europe, 
from  the  Kimmerian  Bosphorus.  In  coming  south- 
ward, the  author  says  "  they  passed  by  the  island 
lernida."^  Whether  the  next  island  they  noticed, 
which  is  described  as  full  of  pine-trees,  was  any  part 
of  Britain,  cannot  be  ascertained.  As  this  work,  if 
not  written  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  which  many 
assert  it  to  have  been,  is  at  least  of  great  antiquity® ; 
it  is  an  evidence  that  Ireland  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks. 

In  the  book  de  Mundo,  which  is  ascribed  to  Aris- 
totle, the  British  islands  are  mentioned,  with  their 
specific  names,  Albion  and  leme. 

The  voyage  of  Pytheas,  which  was  in  existence  in 
the  fifth  century^,  must  have  transmitted  much  in- 
formation to  the  Greeks  concerning  our  islands.  He 
seems  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  Aristotle. ^^     He 

*  Polybius,  lib.  iii.  remarks  this  of  the  tract  between  Narbonne  and  the  Tanais. 

*  Suidas  says,  the  Argonautica  was  written  by  an  Orpheus  of  Crotona,  whom 
Asclepiades,  in  the  sixth  lx>ok  of  his  Grammatics,  declared  to  be  the  friend  of  Pisis- 
tratus, vol.  ii.  p.  339.  Some  other  works,  published  under  the  name  of  Orpheus, 
he  attributes  to  Onomacritus,  ib.  338. 

'  ApyoucwTtKa,  v  1179.  p.  156.  ed.  Lips.  1764.  Strabo,  lib.  !▼.  p.  307.  calls 
Ireland  Icpvi?,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  gives  it  a  name  that  approaches  very  near 
its  native  appellation.  Its  name  in  the  Gaelic  is  Erin ;  in  Diodorus  it  is  Ipir, 
lib.  V.  p.  309. 

'  The  antiquity  of  the  Apyovavruca  has  been  ably  indicated  by  D.  Ruhnkenius. 
lie  shows  that  it  was  quoted  by  two  ancient  grammarians,  Orus  and  Draco  Stratoni- 
cciisis.  He  gives  his  own  critical  judgment  of  its  antiquity  in  strong  terms  :  "  Is 
qui  Argonautica  et  Hymnos  Orpheo  sulu^cit,  sive  Onomacritus  fberit,  ut  plures 
traducit,  sive  alius,  scriptor  certe  meo  judicio  veiustissimus  est ;  in  quo  quamvis 
animum  diligrnter  attenderim  ne  levissimum  quidem  recentioris  a>tatis  vestigium 
rfpcri;  lontra,  proba  omnia  et  antiquitatem  redolentia."  Epist  Crit.  2.  p.  128. 
rd    I7b2. 

"  He  is  quoted  by  Stephanius,  Voc.  va-riuvts,  who  lived  at  this  period. 

*"  See  M.  Bougainville's  very  able  Memoir  on  his  Life  and  Voyages,  Mem.  Ac.  des 
In^cript.  V.  xxx.  p.  285. 
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sailed  from  Marseilles,  where  he  made  an  observation     chap. 
to  determine  its  latitude,  which  enabled  Eratosthenes  . 

and  Hipparchus  to  calculate  it  with  a  precision  which 
modern  astronomers  have  found  exact.^^  He  coasted 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,  into  the  British  Channel. 
He  passed  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Britain,  to  the 
north,  till  he  reached  the  island  which  he  has  called 
Thule.  He  is  the  first  navigator  that  penetrated  so 
far  into  the  Northern  Ocean.  After  this,  he  made  a 
voyage  to  the  German  Ocean ;  passed  the  Sound  into 
the  Baltic  Sea,  and  sailed  on  to  a  river,  which  he 
thought  the  Tanais,  the  boundary  of  Europe.  ^^  In  all 
his  course,  he  made  many  observations  on  the  climate, 
the  people,  and  the  productions  of  the  countries  he 
visited,  of  which  only  a  very  few  fragments  have 
descended  to  us;  and  it  is  evident,  from  what  has 
been  transmitted  to  us  of  his  opinions,  that  Britain 
was  a  principal  object  of  his  examination.^^ 

In  the  third  book  of  his  history,  Polybius  has 
intimated  that  the  British  islands,  and  the  manner  of 
making  tin,  would  be  one  of  his  subjects  for  a  future 
composition.^"*  His  friend,  the  great  Scipio,  made 
inquiries  concerning  Britain  ^^,  of  the  merchants  of 
Narbonne  and  Marseilles ;  but  though  he  could  obtain, 
from  their  ignorance  or  their  jealousy,  nothing 
worthy  of  memory,  yet,  as  Polybius  mentions  that 
many  authors  before  him  had  treated  fully,  though 
variously,  on  this  and  the  other  subjects  which  he 


"  BougftiDTille,  p.  289.  Pytheas  referred  the  cause  of  the  tides  to  the  agency  of 
the  moon.  Plut.  de  placit  Phil.  His  description  of  the  stars  in  the  north  was 
cited  with  approbation  by  Hipparchus,  in  his  Commentary  on  Aratus. 

Q  Bougainville  has  collected  the  passages  from  Pytheas*  voyage,  in  Strabo  and 
Pliny,  trhich  express  these  circumstances ;  and  has  vindicated  him  from  the  angry 
invectives  of  Strabo,  who,  though  occasionally  erring  himself,  is  very  unsparing  in 
bis  censure  of  Pytheas. 

**  See  Pliny,  lib.  IL  c.  77.,  and  c.  99. ;  lib.  iv.  c.  27.,  and  c.  30. ;  and  Strabo,  p. 
163.  and  17d.  Pytheas  has  had  a  singular  fortune:  he  has  been  attacked  by 
Strabo  and  Polybius  ;  and  followed  by  Eratosthenes  and  Hipparchus. 

"  Hist  lib.  iil.  c.  5.  '*  Strabo,  lib.  iv.  p.  2.S9. 
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BOOK  postpones ;  and  as  he  himself  had  travelled  through 
Spain  and  (jaul,  and  had  sailed  over  the  ocean  which 
bounds  them^^;  the  remarks  of  an  author,  so  in- 
quisitive and  judicious,  would  have  been  an  invaluable 
present  to  our  curiosity.  If  they  were  ever  written  ^^, 
time  has  deprived  us  of  them.  We  have  equally  lost 
the  works  of  Timseus,  Isidorus,  Artemidorus,  Mes- 
senius,  Eratosthenes,  Hipparchus,  and  Posidonius, 
who  are  all  mentioned  to  have  noticed  the  British 
islands.^® 

Indeed  it  is  evident  that  the  Grecian  geographers 
directed  their  attention  to  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  Europe.  CsBsar  mentions  that  the  great 
Hercynian  forest  of  Grermany  was  known  to  Eratos- 
thenes, and  some  other  Grecians,  who  called  it 
Orcynia.^^  But  that  Grecian  colonies  were  in  Britain, 
cannot  be  believed  on  the  vague  intimation  of  St. 
Jerome.^^  That  Hiero,  king  of  Sicily,  had  the  main- 
mast of  his  ship  from  England,  rests  on  a  passage  in 
AthensBus^^,  which  has  been  thought  corrupted,  be- 
cause a  sentence  of  Polybius,  if  it  had  not  been 

>•  Polybliw,  Ub.  iU.  c  6. 

*'  In  tpeaking  of  the  British  inlands,  Polybius  rather  expresses  a  treatise  which 
he  had  it  in  his  contemplation  to  compose,  than  one  which  he  had  made.  From 
this  passage,  it  is  not  certain,  whether  he  fulfilled  his  intentions ;  and  yet  some 
allusions  of  Strabo  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  such  a  work. 

>•  PUny,  lib.  iv.  c.  30.     Strabo,  lib.  IL  p.  163. ;  Ub.  iv.  p.  304. ;  lib.  I.  p.  1 1 1. 
We  find  from  Tacitus,  Yit  Agr.,  that  Livy  and  Fabius  Rusticus,  «<  eloquentisshni 
auctores,**  had  also  treated  of  Britain  before  him. 
.  >*  Cesar,  Ub.  vL  c  22. 

"  St.  Jerome,  in  his  questions  on  Genesis,  referring  to  Yarro,  Sisinius  Capito,  and 
Phlegon,  but  without  giving  their  precise  words,  says,  that  the  Greeks  possessed 
aU  the  sea  coasts  from  the  mountains  Amanus  and  Taurus  to  the  British  Ocean. 
But  these  writers  most  probably  meant  no  more  than  the  Grecian  colony  at  Mar- 
seUles. 

**  Athensras  describes  at  length  the  celebrated  ship  which  Archimedes  made  for 
Hiero,  because  he  had  Just  read  very  carefrilly  the  book  which  Moschion  had 
written  upon  it  After  giving  a  friU  detail  of  its  various  parts,  he  comes  to  its 
roasts.  He  says,  the  second  and  third  were  easily  found,  but  the  first  was  obtained 
with  difficulty.  It  was  found  by  a  herdsman,  cr  rois  opwip  nyj  Bprrrayiat,  and 
PhUeas  the  TauromenSan,  the  mechanist,  brought  it  down  to  the  sea.  Deip.  Ub.  v. 
p.  20a  Camden  suggetti  that  this  nuy  be  a  corruption  for  Bptrrtayns,  or  the 
BnitU  in  Italy. 
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corrected,  would  have  made  Hannibal  to  have  fought     chap. 
in  Britain.22    Later  Greek  stories  are  mere  random  v_I!l^ 

w 

fictions.^  But  that  Britain  was  at  least  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  Romans  before  Csesar,  is  obvious 
from  the  passage  of  Lucretius  which  alludes  to  it.^ 
The  remarks  of  Dion  Cassius  and  of  Diodorus,  express 
the  real  state  of  the  question  as  to  the  actual  inter- 
course of  the  Grecians  and  Romans  with  Britain.^ 

It  is  well  known,  that  JeflRrey  of  Monmouth,  who 
diffused  in  the  twelfth  century  that  history  of  Britain 
which  in  former  times  so  much  occupied  the  public 
mind,  deduces  the  first  colonisation  of  Britain  from  a 
Trojan  source ;  from  Brutus,  the  son  of  J^lneas,  who, 
after  wandering  through  the  sea,  and  landing  in  Gaul, 
finally  settled  in  this  island.  The  same  story  is  in 
the  Welsh  Chronicles,  which  are  ascribed  to  Tyssilio, 
and  supposed,  though  too  gratuitously,  to  have  been 
Jeffrey's  originals. 

Not  a  line  of  history  can  be  written  from  a  work 
so  obviously  fabulous  as  the  composition,  or,  as  he 
describes  it,  the  translation  from  Breton  manuscripts, 
of  Jeffrey.  But  the  curious  student  may  fairly  ask, 
did  this  Trojan  story  originate  with  Jeflfrey,  or  had 

"  The  corrupt  passage  of  Polybius  occurs  in  the  eclogue  of  the  1  Itb  book.  The 
corruption  here  is  manifest,  as  Camden  has  remarked.  The  passage  applies  wholly 
to  Italy. 

"  There  haye  been  some  absurd  fancies  about  the  earlier  intercourse  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  with  Britain.  That  Alexander  the  Great  came  from  Cadiz  to 
Britain,  or  that  British  kings  made  presents  to  Cato  the  Elder,  in  approbation  of 
his  irirtue,  as  Cedrenus  and  J.  Tietxes  mention,  are  circumstances  which  show 
that  the  introduction  of  romance  into  history  did  not  originate  merely  from  our 
minstrels. 

**  **  Nam  quid  Britannium  coelum  differre  putamus 

Et  quod  in  ^gypto  est,  qua  mundi  claudicat  axis.**    Luc 

*  Dion  says,  **  Its  existence  was  not  known  to  the  earliest  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  to  the  more  recent  it  was  a  doubt  whether  it  was  a  continent  or  an  island. 
But  though  several  maintained  each  opinion,  they  had  no  actual  knowledge  about 
it,  as  they  neither  saw  the  island  themselves  nor  conversed  with  its  natives.** 
Ub.  xxzlx.  p.  1 27.  Diodorus  remarks.  <*  Anciently  it  remained  untouched  by 
foreign  powers ;  for  we  have  not  heard  that  either  Bacchus  or  Hercules,  or  any 
of  the  other  heroes,  reigned  in  it,**  lib.  iv.  p.  3(XX  Mela*s  opinion  is,  that 
Cflpsar  subdued  it  in  tribes,  not  only  unconquered  before,  but  even  unknown,  lib.  ill 
p.  263. 
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BOOK     it  an  earlier  origin  ?   A  few  observations  will  be  suffi- 
cient on  the  subject. 

It  appears  from  Nennius,  who  wrote  in  the  ninth 
century,  that  the  opinion  of  this  descent  was  in 
Britain  in  his  time ;  for  he  mentions  an  outline  of 
that  story  ^^,  which  JeflFrey  has  so  much  amplified  and 
dramatised. 

Taliesin,  in  his  poems,  frequently  mentions  Troy, 
and  seems  to  allude  to  the  tradition  of  such  a  descent.  ^^ 
All  this  is  too  vague  for  history.  But  it  is  remark- 
able, that  there  should  have  been  in  Europe  several 
traditions  connected  both  with  the  conquerors  and 
the  conquered,  in  that  celebrated  warfare  which 
Homer  has  immortaUsed.  2« 

It  was  the  ambition  of  Caesar,  who  delighted  to 
accomplish  what  no  man  before  him  had  achieved, 
that  led  him,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Keltic  nation 
in  Gaul,  and  its  German  invaders,  to  attempt  the 
discovery  and  subjugation  of  Britain.  He  knew  not 
whether  it  was  a  vast  continent  or  a  confined  island. 
But  the  doubt  and   obscurity  were  but  additional 

"  Nennius  professes  to  derive  his  account  from  the  annals  of  the  Romans.  It  Is 
chiefly  this :  Brutus  was  the  grandson  of  Ascanius,  the  son  of  ^neas.  Driven 
firom  Italy  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  he  went  to  Gaul,  and  founded  Tours,  and 
thence  came  to  this  island,  gave  it  his  name,  and  peopled  it  about  the  time  that 
£11  was  the  Judge  in  Israel,  c.  33. 

^  See  Welsh  Archaiology,  vol.  i. 

"  Thtte  Tacitus  mentions  the  opinion  of  the  Germans,  that  Ulysses  was  driven 
into  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  built  there  Asciburgum ;  and  that  an  altar  dedicated 
to  Ulysses,  with  the  name  of  Laertes  his  father,  had  been  found  there,  De  Mor. 
Germ.  s.  3.  Solinus  notices  a  tradition  of  Ulysses  having  reached  a  bay  in  Cale- 
donia ;  **  which,**  he  adds,  **  an  altar  with  a  Greek  inscription  shows,**  c.  22.  A 
Trqian  colony  is  stated  to  have  founded  Trapano  in  Italy,  Dion.  Hal.  p.  41,  42. 
Virgil  intimates,  JEn.  L  1.  v.  242.,  that  Antenor  founded  Padua,  and  led  his 
Trojan  followers  into  niyria  and  Libumia,  and  to  the  springs  of  the  Tiroavus,  or 
into  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  and  FriulL  —  Pliny,  1.  3.  c.  2.  stations  Dardani  in  Mcesia, 
which  he  extends  fhmi  the  Pontus  to  the  Danube,  and  Strabo,  1. 7.  enumerates 
the  Dardanids  among  the  Illyrians ;  while  Pindar  ascribes  the  settlement  of  Gyrene 
In  Africa  also  to  Antenor.  Pyth.  Od.  5.  Another  tradition  connects  Ulysses  with 
Lisbon.  Livy  describes  the  same  Trqjan  chief  as  likewise  founding  the  Venetian 
population.  Hist  1. 1.  But  the  tradition  more  immediately  connecting  itself  with 
the  inUmations  of  Nennius,  is  that  noticed  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  that  some 
Trqjans,  flying  firom  the  Greeks,  and  dispersed  aU  around,  occupied  regions  in  Gaul 
then  uninhabited,  lib.  zv.  c.  9. 
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temptations  to  his  aspiring  genius.     To  great  minds,     chap. 

the  unknown  is  as  attractive  as  the  wonderful,  and  ^...^ f 

untried  danger  is  but  a  mysterious  incentive  to  explore 
it.  He  prepared  a  small  fleet  to  examine  its  coasts, 
and  resolved  with  the  force  which  he  could  then 
venture  to  take  from  Gaul,  to  attempt  to  penetrate  a 
country,  which  none  of  the  conquerors  of  tie  civilised 
world  appeared  to  have  even  seen. 
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CHAP.  V. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Ancient  Britons.  —  T%e  Druids, 

BOOK  When  Britain  was  invaded  by  the  Romans,  it  ex- 
-;  hibited  the  state  of  a  country  which  had  been  peopled 
from  several  shoots  of  the  barbaric  or  nomadic  stocks, 
at  diflFerent  periods,  with  some  grafts  or  improvements 
from  more  civilised  nations.  Its  inhabitants  were 
divided  into  many  tribes,  of  which  about  forty-five 
have   been   enumerated   with   distinct  appellations.^ 


*  L  From  Kent  to  Corawall  were 

the 

Cantii 

Beige 

Begni 

Durotriges 

Bibroces 

Hsdul 

Attrebates 

Carnabli 

SegontUd 

Damnonil. 

These  were  afterwards  comprised  in  the  Roman  district  called  Britannia  Prima. 

II.  In  the  Peninsula  of  Wales  were  the  Silures,  Ordovices,  and  Dimetae,  whose 
country  formed  the  Britannia  Seounda  of  the  Romans. 

III.  Between  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  the  Mersey,  the  Humber,  and  the  ocean, 
the  district  afterwards  named  Flavia  Caesariensis,  comprised  the 

Trinobantes  Dobuni 

Iceni  Huiccii 

Coritani  Ancalites 

Cassii  CamabiL 

rv.  In  the  maxima  Ccsariensis  of  the  Romans,  or  in  our  present  Lancashire, 
Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  part  of  Northumberland, 
were  the 

SetantU       or  Sistuntii 

Volantii       or  Voluntii 

Brigantes. 
V.  The  five  nations,  who  occupied  the  districts  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Valentia,  which,  comprising  chief  part  of  Northumberland,  extended   from  the 
WaU  of  Hadrian,  into  Scotland,  as  fiur  as  the  Wall  of  Antoninus,  were  the 

Ottadini  Novantes 

Oadeni  •  DamniL 

Selgove. 
VL  Beyond  these,  in  North  Britain,  were  the  tribes  included  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Vespasianl. 


Horestii 

Yacoinagi 

Vecturones 

Albani 

Taixali 

Attacota 

YII.  In  the  rest  of  Scotland,  were 

the 

Caledonii 

Merts 

Cautae 

Camonancv 

Logi 

Cerones 

CamabU 

Creones 

Catini 

Epidii. 
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Of  these,  the  Belgse,  whom  Caesar  particularises  to  chap. 
have  passed  over  from  Belgic  Gaul,  and  to  have  been 
established  in  the  island  by  their  victories,  occupied 
part  of  the  coast  of  the  British  Channel.  He  dis- 
tinguishes the  Cantii,  or  people  of  Kent,  as  more 
advanced  than  the  rest  in  the  habits  of  civilised  life, 
and  as  not  diflFering  much  from  the  people  of  Gaul. 
The  Belgse  pursued  agriculture.  But  most  of  the 
interior  tribes  lived  on  milk  and  flesh,  or  in  that 
state  which  has  been  called  the  pastoral,  and  clothed 
themselves  with  skins.^ 

All  the  Britons  stained  themselves  of  a  blue  colour 
with  woad,  which  gave  them  a  more  horrible  ap- 
pearance in  battle.^  They  wore  long  hair  on  their 
heads,  but  shaved  it  from  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
excepting  the  upper  lip.  Their  population  appeared 
numerous  to  the  Romans.* 

The  aspect  of  the  country,  as  it  first  struck  their 
view,  presented  a  succession  of  forests,  lakes,  and 
great  rivers:  and  Mela  remarks  of  it,  what  must 
have  been  true  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  where  agri- 
culture was  little  practised,  that  it  was  more  adapted 
to  the  kindly  nourishment  of  cattle  than  of  men. 
He  also  represents  the  people  in  general  as  not  only 
unci\ilised,  but  as  much  behind  the  nations  on  the 
continent  in  their  social  culture.  Their  cattle  and 
fields  were  their  general  wealth,  and  they  seem  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  no  other.^ 

*  Ciesar.  Comment,  lib.  v.  c.  10.  Uerodian  speaks  of  those  in  the  northern 
districts,  with  trhom  Sevenis  fought,  as  usually  naked,  with  an  iron  ring  round 
their  neck  or  stomach,  lib.  ilL  p.  83. 

'  Cesar,  ib.  Mela,  lib.  ill.  c.  6.  This  seems  to  have  been  done  from  in&ncy, 
as  Pliny  says  the  British  wives  and  nurses  did  it,  lib.  xxiL  c  2.  Hence  Martial's 
epithet  "  Caenileis  Britannis,*'  lib.  xL  c.  32.  Herodian  remarks,  of  the  Britons 
who  resisted  Severus,  that  they  painted  the  figures  of  all  kinds  of  animals  on  their 
bodies,  lib.  ilL  p.  83.  ;  and  as  Claudian  mentions  **  the  fading  figures  on  the  dying 
Plct,'*  it  seems  to  have  pervaded  the  island,  and  to  have  been  continued  by  the 
less  civilised  to  his  time.     Claud,  de  Bell.  Get. 

*  Cesar. 

*  Mela,  lih.  iii.  c.  6.  Cicero  gives  us  the  impres»ion  of  his  day  on  this  suhiect. 
In  a  letter  to  Attlcui>  he  says,  **  It  is  known  that  there  is  not  a  scruple  of  money 
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BOOK  Like  all  barbaric  tribes,  who  have  reached  their 
stations  at  successive  periods,  or  have  grown  up  in 
separate  and  independent  states,  and  whose  active 
spirits  are  not  occupied  by  the  pursuits  of  civilised 
life,  they  were  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other  ^  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  present  state  and  people 
of  New  Zealand  exhibit  more  nearly  than  any  other, 
the  condition  of  Britain  when  the  Romans  entered  it. 
The  Britons  were  taller  than  the  Gauls,  but  not  so 
strong.  The  young  Britons  whom  Strabo  saw  at 
Rome,  were  higher  by  half  a  foot  than  the  tallest 
man  there,  but  their  lower  limbs  were  not  straight, 
nor  did  the  general  outline  of  their  make  display  the 
symmetry  of  beauty.  Their  hair  was  less  yellow 
than  that  of  the  Gauls.^  The  Silures  are  mentioned 
with  ruddy  cheeks  and  curled  hair,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Caledonia  with  red  hair.^  As  the  Belgae 
in  Gaul  wore  loose  breeches  and  a  waistcoat  with 
sleeves,  instead  of  a  tunic;  and  a  sagura  or  upper 
garment^,  we  may  suppose  that  their  settlers  in 
Britain  used  the  same  dress.  Bonduca's  royal  costume 
when  she  addressed  the  Britons,  was  long  yellow 
hair,  with  a  large  golden  torques;  and  a  xiroiv  or 
tunic  swelling  round  her  bosom  in  various  colours, 
with  a  thick  cloak  thrown  over  it.^^  The  Britons  had 
gold  rings  on  their  middle  finger.^^ 

in  the  island  ;  nor  any  hope  of  booty,  but  in  slaves,**  lib.  iv.  ep.  1 7.  It  is  curious 
to  read  this  remark  now,  when  Britain  is  the  wealthiest  country  of  Europe. 

•  Mela,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  Herodian  speaks  of  the  Britons  as  "  a  most  warlike  nation, 
eager  for  slaughter,*'  lib.  Ml  p.  83.  As  already  hinted,  I  consider  the  British  History 
of  JeiTirey  of  Monmouth  a  tissue  of  fiction,  though  it  may  have  preserved  some  real 
names,  traditions,  and  circumstances  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  separate  in  it  the  true 
from  the  invented. 

»  Strabo,  lib.  iv.  p.  305. 

•  Tacitus,  Agric.  Vlt.  RutiUtae  Comae,  Livy  notices  of  the  Gauls,  lib.  xxxviii. 
c.  17. 

•  strabo,  300.  »  xiph.  epit  Dio.  p.  169. 
"  Pliny,  lib.  xxxlii.  c.  6.     This  author  remarks  that  the  person,  who  first  put 

rings  on  the  fingers,  introduced  one  of  the  worst  crimes  of  life,  ibid.  c.  4.  The 
proximum  scelus  was  coining  money  fh)m  gold,  ibid.  c.  13.  The  use  of  rings  as  a 
l»crsonal  distinction  for  men  has  so  greatly  declined,  that  even  Pliny  would  not 
have  thought  them  to  have  a  very  wicked  tendency.  They  arc  worn  now  but  as  a 
petty  ornament,  not  as  in  his  time  for  fostidious  pomp. 
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Their  houses,  chiefly  formed  of  reeds  or  wood,  chap. 
were  very  numerous,  like  those  of  the  Gauls,  and  .  ^'  • 
were  usually  seated  in  the  midst  of  woods,  perhaps 
for  better  defence,  as  those  of  the  New  Zealanders 
are,  for  the  same  reason,  placed  on  fortified  hills. 
The  wars  of  fierce  and  rude  men,  unacquainted  with 
military  discipline,  or  disdaining  to  submit  to  it^ 
usually  consist  of  attempts  to  surprise  and  ravage; 
and  therefore  precautions  against  sudden  aggressions 
are  the  most  essential  parts  of  their  defensive  skill. 
The  Britons  seem  to  have  cleared  a  space  in  the 
wood,  on  which  they  built  their  huts  and  folded  their 
cattle ;  and  they  fenced  the  avenues  by  ditches  and 
barriers  of  trees.  Such  a  collection  of  houses  formed 
one  of  their  towns.^^ 

They  had  great  quantities  of  cattle.  ^^  Some  of  the 
British  tribes  are  said  not  to  have  had  the  art  of 
making  cheese,  though  they  had  abundance  of  milk ; 
others  knew  nothing  of  either  agriculture  or  garden- 
ing.^^ They  housed  their  corn  in  the  ear,  in  sub- 
terraneous places,  and  threshed  out  no  more  than 
served  them  for  the  day.^^  The  little  money  which 
they  had,  was  of  the  Spartan  kind ;  it  was  either  copper 
or  iron  rings,  of  a  definite  weiglit.^^ 

They  thought  it  a  crime  to  eat  hares,  geese,  or 
hens,  though  they  bred  them  for  pleasure.  One  of 
their  most  extraordinary  and  pernicious  customs  was, 
that  community  of  women  among  ten  or  twelve  men, 
who  chose  to  form  such  an  association,  which  reminds 
us  of  the  Arreoys  of  Otaheite.     The  British  Arreoys, 

»  Stnbo,  llb.lv.  p.  306.     Cawar,  lib.  v.  c.  17.     Dlod.  Sic.  lib.  v.  p.  301. 

"  Cssar,  llb.v.  c.  10. 

"  Strabo,  lib.  iv.  p.  305. 

^  Dlod.  lib.  ▼.  p.  301.  Pliny  notices  tbat  they  used  a  species  of  lime  as  a  manure, 
which  he  calls  white  chalk,  lib.  nii.  c  4. 

••  CtBuar.  lib.  v.  c.  10.  It  is  supposed  that  Cunobelin,  the  successor  of  Cassi- 
vellaun,  first  coined  money  in  Britain.  **  About  fifty  of  his  coins,  with  his  own 
name,  have  come  down  to  the  present  age.  Some  of  them  exhibit  a  plane  surface, 
but  most  a  small  convexity."  Whit  Manch.  book  i.  c.  9.  One  of  them  represents 
a  bard  with  his  harp,  ibid.  c.  7.  sect-  5. 
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however,  seem  not  to  have  destroyed  their  children ; 
as  these  were  agreed  to  be  considered  as  the  offspring 
of  the  man  who  had  married  the  mother. ^^ 

In  battle  their  chief  strength  was  in  their  infantry.^^ 
But  they  fought  also  on  horses,  and  more  especially 
in  chariots,  with  scythes  at  the  axles.^^  In  these  they 
rode,  throwing  darts  on  every  side;  and,  by  the 
dread  of  the  horses,  and  the  noise  of  the  wheels,  they 
often  disordered  their  opponents.  When  they  had 
broken  in  among  the  horse,  they  leaped  from  the 
cars,  and  fought  on  foot.  The  drivers  retired  a  little 
out  of  the  battle,  but  so  stationed  themselves,  as  to 
be  ready  to  receive  the  combatants  if  pressed  by  the 
enemy.  Thus,  to  the  activity  of  cavalry,  they  united 
the  steadiness  of  infantry.  By  daily  use  and  practice 
they  were  so  expert  that  they  could  stop  their  horses 
at  fiiU  speed  down  a  declivity,  could  guide  and  turn 
them,  run  along  the  beam,  stand  on  the  yoke,  and 
from  thence,  with  rapidity,  dart  into  their  chariots.^^ 
Diodorus,  in  mentioning  the  British  war-chariots, 
recalls  to  our  mind,  that  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan 
war  used  them  likewise;  there  was,  however,  this 
difference,  that  among  the  Britons  the  driver  was  the 
superior  person. ^^ 

The  honourable  testimony  of  Diodorus  to  their 
superiority  to  the  Romans  in  some  of  those  moral 
virtues,  in  which  the  nomadic  nations  excelled  the 
civilised,  must  not  be  omitted.  "  There  is  a  sim- 
plicity in  their  manners,  which  is  very  diflferent  from 
that  craft  and  wickedness  which  mankind  now  ex- 
hibit. They  are  satisfied  with  a  frugal  sustenance, 
and  avoid  the  luxuries  of  wealth,"  ^^ 

The  religion  of  the  Britons  was  of  a  fierce  and 
sanguinary  nature.     It  resembled  that  of  the  Gauls, 

"  Cscsar.  lib.v.  c.  Jt).  »  Tacitus. 

>•  Mela,  lib.  JIL  c  6.  »  Caaar.  lib.  iv.  c.  29. 

2*  Dlod.  lib.  ▼.  p.  SOI.    Honestior  auiiga ;  cUentes  propugnant,  Tacit  Yit.  Agr. 

^^ol. 
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which  is  thus  described.  They  who  were  afflicted 
with  severe  disease,  or  involved  in  dangers  or  battles, 
sacrificed  men  for  victims,  or  vowed  that  they  would 
do  so.  The  Druids  administered  at  these  gloomy 
rites.  They  thought  that  the  life  of  a  man  was  to 
be  redeemed  by  a  man's  life;  and  that  there  was 
no  other  mode  of  conciliating  their  gods.  Some 
made  images  of  wicker  work  of  an  immense  size,  and 
filled  them  with  living  men,  whom  they  burned  alive. 
Thieves  and  robbers,  or  other  criminals,  were  usually 
made  the  victims ;  but  if  there  were  a  deficiency  of 
these,  the  guiltless  were  sacrificed.^^  At  some  of 
their  sacred  rites  the  British  women  went  naked, 
but  stained  dark,  like  Ethiopians,  by  a  vegetable^* 
juice.  That  they  consulted  their  gods  on  futurity, 
by  inspecting  the  quivering  flesh  of  their  human 
victims,  and  that  they  had  prophetic  women,  has 
been  already  mentioned.^^ 

Their  superstitious  fancies  deemed  the  misseltoe 
sacred,  if  it  vegetated  from  the  oak.  They  selected 
groves  of  oaks,  and  thought  everything  sent  from 
heaven  which  grew  on  this  tree.  On  the  sixth  day 
of  the  moon,  which  was  the  beginning  of  their 
months  and  years,  and  of  their  period  of  thirty  years, 
they  came  to  the  oak  on  which  they  observed  any 
of  the  parasitical  plant  (which  they  called  all-healing), 
prepared  a  sacrifice  and  a  feast  under  this  venerated 
tree,  and  brought  thither  two  white  bulls,  whose 
horns  were  then  first  tied.  The  officiating  Druid,  in 
a  white  garment,  climbed  the  tree,  and,  with  a  golden 
knife,  pruned  off  the  misseltoe,  which  was  received 
in  a  white  woollen  cloth  below.  They  then  sacrificed 
the  victims,  and  addressed  their  gods  to  make  the 
misseltoe  prosperous  to  those  to  whom  it  was  given ; 

"  Ca«Jir.  lib.  \i.  c.  15.  «  Pliny,  lib  xxii.  c.  2. 

^  See  before,  p.  35.  That  the  Kelts  sacriflcrd  human  victims  to  a  deity,  whom 
the  Greeks  called  Kronos,  and  the  Latins  Saturn,  we  learn  from  Dionjrsius  Halle, 
lib.  i  p.  30. 


Druids. 
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BOOK  for  they  believed  that  it  caused  fecundity,  and  was 
an  amulet  against  poison.  They  performed  no  cere- 
monies without  the  leaves  of  the  oak.^^ 

The  ancient  world,  including  the  most  enlightened 
nations,  even  Greece  and  Rome,  were  universally  im- 
pressed with  a  belief  of  the  powers  of  magic.  But 
the  expressions  of  Pliny  induce  us  to  imagine,  that 
this  mischievous  imposture  was  peculiarly  cultivated 
by  the  British  Druids.  He  says,  "  Britain  now  cele- 
brates it  so  astonishingly,  and  with  so  many  cere- 
monies, that  she  might  even  be  thought  to  have  given 
it  to  the  Persians."  ^^  The  Druids  were  indeed  so 
superior  in  knowledge  and  intellect  to  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  that  their  magical  frauds  must  have  been 
easily  invented  and  securely  practised. 
The^  The  Druidical  system  began  in  Britain,  and  from 

thence  was  introduced  into  Gaul.  In  Caesar's  time,  they 
who  wished  to  know  it  more  diligently,  for  the  most 
part  visited  Britain,  for  the  sake  of  learning  it.  The 
Druids  were  present  at  all  religious  rites ;  they  ad- 
ministered at  public  and  private  sacrifices ;  and  they 
interpreted  divinations.  They  were  so  honoured,  that 
they  decided  almost  all  public  and  private  contro- 
versies, and  all  causes,  whether  of  homicide,  inhe- 
ritance, or  boundaries.  They  appointed  the  remu- 
nerations, and  the  punishments.  Whoever  disobeyed 
their  decree,  was  interdicted  from  their  sacrifices, 
which  with  them  was  the  severest  punishment.  An 
interdicted  person  was  deemed  both  impious  and 
wicked ;  all  fled  from  him,  and  avoided  his  presence 
and  conversation,  lest  they  should  be  contaminated  by 

»•  Pliny,  lib.  xvL  c.  95.  As  derw  is  British  for  an  oak,  and  dcrwydd  is  the  term 
for  a  Druid  in  the  same  kmguage,  it  is  probable  that  this  class  of  persons  was  named 
from  the  tree  they  Tenerated.  BCaximus  Tyrlus  calls  the  oak,  the  Keltic  image  of 
the  Deity.     Dissert 

"  Pliny,  lib.  xxx.  c.  4.  The  Welsh  term  for  right-hand,  seems  to  have  some 
reference  to  the  ancient  superstitions  of  the  Britons.  It  is  deheulaw,  or  the  south- 
hand  ;  an  expression  which  can  only  l>e  true,  when  we  look  at  the  east.  The 
circles  at  Stonehenge  appear  to  have  a  reference  to  the  rising  of  the  sun  at  the 
solstice. 
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the  intercourse.     He  was   allowed  no  legal  rights,     chap. 
He  participated  in  no  honours. 

The  Druids  obeyed  one  chief,  who  had  supreme 
authority  over  them.  At  his  death,  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  next  in  dignity.  If  others  had  equal  pre- 
tences, the  suffrages  of  the  Druids  decided  it ;  and 
sometimes  arms  determined  the  competition.  ^^ 

The  Druids  had  great  privileges.  They  neither 
paid  taxes,  nor  engaged  in  war.  They  were  allowed 
exemption  from  warfare  and  all  other  offices.  £xcited 
by  such  advantages,  many  voluntarily  submitted  to  the 
discipline,  and  others  were  sent  by  their  friends  and 
relations.  They  were  said  to  learn  a  great  number 
of  verses  there ;  so  that  some  remained  twenty  years 
under  the  education.  They  conceived  it  not  lawful 
to  commit  their  knowledge  to  writing,  though  in  all 
other  things  they  used  Greek  characters.  Caesar  adds, 
that  a  great  number  of  youth  resorted  to  them  for 
education. 

They  taught  that  souls  never  perished  ;  but  pai^sed 
at  death  into  other  bodies ;  and  as  this  opinion  re- 
moved the  fear  of  death,  they  thought  that  it  excited 
strongly  to  what  they  called  virtue,  of  which  valour 
was  the  most  conspicuous  quality.  They  discussed 
and  taught  also  many  things  concerning  the  stars, 
and  their  motion  ;  the  size  of  the  world,  and  its  coun- 
tries ;  the  nature  of  things ;  and  the  force  and  power 
of  the  immortal  gods.  ^^  Such  subjects  of  contem- 
plation and  tuition  as  these,  show  a  knowledge  and  an 
exerted  intellect,  that  could  not  have  been  the  natural 
growth  of  a  people  so  rude  as  the  Britons  and  Gauls. 
They  must  have  derived  both  the  information  and 
the  habit  from  more  civilised  regions.  The  Druidi- 
cal  order  consisted  of  three  sorts  of  men ;  Druids, 

"  Casar. 

•  Cajsar.  lib.  vi.  c.  1 3.     Mela,  lib.  iii.  c.  20. ;  and  see  Lucan*s  celebrated  verses 
on  their  theory  of  transmigration. 
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BOOK  Bards,  and  Ouates.  The  Bards  were  the  poets  and 
musicians,  of  whom  some  were  satirists,  and  some 
encomiasts.  The  Ouates  sacrificed,  divined,  and  con- 
templated the  nature  of  things.  The  Druids  culti- 
vated physiology  and  moral  philosophy  ;  or,  as  Dio- 
dorus  says,  were  their  philosophers  and  theologians.^^ 
Of  the  Dniidical  superstitions,  we  have  no  monu- 
ments remaining,  unless  the  circles  of  stones,  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  some  parts  of  the  island,  are  deemed 
their  temples.  Of  all  the  suppositions  concerning 
Stonehenge  and  Avebury,  it  seems  the  most  rational 
to  ascribe  them  to  the  Dniidical  order ;  and  of  this 
system  we  may  remark,  that  if  it  was  the  creature  of 
a  more  civilised  people,  none  of  the  colonisers  of 
Britain  are  so  likely  to  have  been  its  parents,  as  the 
Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians.^^  The  fact  so  expli- 
citly asserted  by  Caesar,  that  the  Druidical  system 
began  in  Britain,  and  was  thence  introduced  into 
Gaul,  increases  our  tendency  to  refer  it  in  these  na- 
tioos.  The  state  of  Britain  was  inferior  in  civilisa- 
tion to  that  of  Gaul,  and  therefore  it  seems  more  rea- 
sonable to  refer  the  intellectual  parts  of  Druidism  to 
the  foreign  visitors,  who  are  known  to  have  culti- 
vated such  subjects,  than  to  suppose  them  to  have 
originated  from  the  rude  unassisted  natives. 

^  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ▼.  p.  308.     Strabo,  lib.  iv.  p.  302. 

•'  Syria,  Phcenicia,  and  Palestine  abound  with  many  solid  rocks  and  stony 
mountains  cut  into  shapes,  and  excavated  into  chambers,  and  with  erections  of 
stones  for  the  purposes  of  superstition.  Mr.  Watts*  Views  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
from  the  drawings  in  Sir  Robert  Ainslie's  collection,  exhibit  some  curious  remains 
of  this  sort  Dr.  Stukely  in  his  letters  to  Mr.  Gale,  in  1743,  states  that  he  had 
found  a  Druidical  Temple  atShap,  in  Westmoreland.  He  says,  "  I  have  got  a  drawing 
and  admeasurement  of  the  stones  at  Shap.  I  find  it  to  be  another  huge  serpentine 
temple  like  that  of  Avebury.  The  measure  of  what  are  left  extends  to  a  mile 
and  a  half,  but  a  great  deal  has  been  demolished."  —  Reliq.  Gal.  p.  387.  A  writer 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  February  1833,  thinks  Dr.  Stukely  right  in 
calling  the  whole  collection  of  stones  a  temple.  "  It  is  not  a  Danish  monument." 
It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  that  their  uncultivated 
hills  and  plains  are  scattered  all  over  with  Druidical  remains,  while  in  Northumber- 
land  and  Durham,  which  adjoin  them  on  the  East,  scarcely  anything  of  the  kind 
exists.  A  Dolman,  or  Druid's  Cave,  near  Saumur,  in  France,  is  described  in  "  Six 
Weeks  on  the  Loire." 
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CHAR  VL 

JnvadoH  of  Briiaiu  by  Julius  Ccesar.  —  Its  final  Conquest  by 

the  Romans. 

Such  were  the  Britons  whom  Caesar  invaded.  After 
his  conquest  in  Gaul,  and  an  expedition  into  Ger- 
many, he  resolved  to  visit  Britain.  We  need  not 
ascribe  this  invasion  to  the  British  pearls  alluded  to 
by  Suetonius.  The  ambition  of  Ceesar,  like  that  of 
all  men  of  great  minds,  who  have  accomplished  vast 
attempts,  expanded  with  his  successes.  Accustomed 
to  grand  conceptions,  and  feeling  from  their  expe- 
rience of  their  own  talents,  and  the  abundance  of 
their  means,  a  facility  of  prosecuting  the  most  capa- 
cious plans ;  it  has  been  usual  with  conquerors  who 
have  united  sovereignty  with  their  military  triumphs, 
instead  of  enjoying  their  fame  in  peaceful  repose,  to 
dare  new  enterprises  of  danger  and  difficulty,  and  of 
mighty  issue.  Caesar  appears  to  have  amused  him- 
self in  forming  great  projects.  He  not  only  purposed 
to  build  a  temple  to  Mars,  whose  magnitude  was  to 
surpass  whatever  the  world  had  seen  of  religious 
architecture ;  to  drain  the  Pontine  marshes  ;  to  make 
a  highway  through  the  Apennines,  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Tiber;  and  to  cut  through  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth  ^ :  but  he  had  also  a  dream  of  subduing  the 
Parthians  on  the  Euphrates ;  of  marching  along  the 
Caspian,  and  Mount  Caucasus  to  the  Euxine ;  of  in- 
vading Scythia ;  and  from  thence  of  penetrating  and 
conquering  Germany ;  and  from  that  country,  of 
returning  through  Gaul,  into  Italy  and  Rome.  ^  That 

>  Suet  Vlt.  Caw.  t.  44.  ■  Plut  Vlt,  Ca». 

r  2 


^■^j^     z  zulzA^  r^'-T*  r-^^z  i^:-  Kcr«eniiii&i*  sdhemes  so  vast 
■  aiTjC  f^xtrsTt^iLi::.  aijcciji  ikh  Laxe  reacbed  the  shores 

->f  fjfcrj.  fcTtd  surr-erei  tie  Bririsi  kl&Dd.  then  pos- 
^^:zi2  liie  liLnie  cc  r^iis?  &  i>r^  world,  littk  known 
ei'^Ti  T'>  it*  Ktliic  iHisiiLiLflirs  bs  lo  ii5  inierior,  with- 
frA\  i^XiZiZ  tbe  defiTr  \o  cxpiope  it,  was  a  natoral 
^vc^it-  Caesar,  under  this  impulse,  collected  the  mer- 
chaiit^  of  GanL  who  had  been  acca«tc^iied  to  visit  the 
hhnA ;  and  inquired  of  them  its  aze.  what  and  how 
irixtny  nations  inhabited  it,  their  mode  of  war&re, 
their  customs,  and  their  harbours.  Obtaining  from 
those  whom  he  questioned  but  scanty  information,  he 
sent  one  of  his  officers,  in  a  vessel,  to  explore  the 
coast,  and  collected  all  the  ships,  within  his  command, 
to  make  the  exploring  enterprise. 

S<>me  of  the  British  states,  hearing  of  his  intentions 
from  the  Keltic  merchants,  sent  envoys  of  peace. 

f  lis  first  ex[iedition  into  Britain  was  to  reconnoitre ; 
not  Uf  sulxlue.  He  was  compelled  to  fight  upon  his 
knding,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dover,  because  the  Kentish 
Itrit^ins  immediately  opposed  him  —  conflicting  even 
utniflHt  the  waves,  %vith  signal  courage ;  and  although 
(/U^Mur,  obsrjrvirjg  his  troops  to  be  dispirited  by  the 
HritiHh  uttttcks,  ordered  up  the  vessels  with  his  artil- 
li'ry,  and  [K>ured  from  their  sides  stones,  arrows,  and 
othf.r  misHilcH,  yet  the  natives  stood  the  unusual  dis- 
churgf*H  with  intrepidity,  and  he  made  no  impression. 
It  was  the  rushing  forward,  alone,  of  the  bearer  of 
the  i^ttglc  of  tlie  tenth  legion,  exclaiming,  "Follow 
uutj  unl(*HH  you  mean  to  betray  your  standard  to  your 
ciueinic'H,"  that  roused  the  Koman  legions  to  that 
(l<*Hp(*rute  and  closer  battle,  which  at  length  forced 
back  the?  Britons,  and  secured  a  landing.  The  Britons 
n^tircd;  and  (/a3sar  did  not  pursue.  The  natives  of 
the  locality  sent  a  message  of  peace;  but  four  days 
iiftcTwiirds,  a  tempest  dispersing  his  fleet,  they  as- 
saulted   the  Romans  with  new  attacks.      Cajsar  re- 
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pulsed  them;  but  after  this  success  he  thought  it  chap. 
expedient,  without  advancing,  to  quit  the  island  sud- 
denly at  midnight.  He  ascribes  his  departure  to  the 
approach  of  the  autumnal  equinox ;  but  he  knew  of 
this  event  before  his  landing.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  he  found  his  present  force,  though  sufficient  to 
repel  the  Britons,  yet  incompetent  to  subdue  them.^ 

His  next  invasion,  in  the  ensuing  summer,  was 
more  formidable.  It  was  made  with  five  well  ap- 
pointed legions,  and  two  thousand  cavalry — a  force 
of  thirty  thousand  of  the  best  disciplined  troops  then 
known,  under  the  ablest  commander.  As  the  Britons 
did  not  contest  the  landing,  it  was  easily  effected. 
On  this  visit  he  quitted  the  coasts,  and  marched 
twelve  miles  into  the  island.  There  he  repulsed  an 
attack.  A  storm  again  shattering  his  fleet,  he  stopped 
his  advance,  and  returned  to  the  coast,  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  his  ships.  Ten  days  afterwards  he 
resumed  his  former  position,  and  was  immediately 
assaulted  by  some  of  the  British  tribes,  who  had 
confederated  under  the  temporary  command  of  Cas- 
sivellaun.  They  were  repelled.  They  attempted 
hostilities  again  on  the  succeeding  day,  but  were 
again  defeated.  On  these  failures,  the  auxiliary 
bodies  left  Cassivellaun ;  and  Caesar,  being  informed 
of  their  desertion,  ventured  to  advance  to  the  Thames, 
and  to  the  borders  of  the  state  of  the  British  prince. 
The  ford  had  been  fortified  by  sharp  stakes,  under 
the  water,  and  on  the  banks.  The  Romans  parsed 
it  up  to  their  necks  in  water,  in  the  presence  of  the 
natives  collected  in  arms  on  the  other  side,  who,  dis- 
mayed at  the  courage  of  the  enemy,  hastily  retired. 

Cassivellaun,    keeping    only    four    thousand  war 

*  Cssar.  lib.  iv.  c.  18—33.  On  this  expedition  Dio*s  observation  seems  a  fair 
one.  — **He  obtained  from  it  nothing,  either  for  himself  or  for  his  country,  but 
the  glory  of  having  fought  in  it :  and  as  he  stated  this  very  strongly,  the  people  of 
Rome  wondered,  and  extolled  him.**     Lib.  xxxix.  p.  1 28. 
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BOOK     chariots  with  him.  confined  his  efforts  to  harasjang* 

L 

•  the  invaders. 

The  civil  dissensions  of  the  island  then  began  to 
give  CsEsar  the  advantage  of  his  enterprises.  The 
Trinobantes.  of  whose  territories  London  was  the 
metropolis,  desired  his  aid  for  their  chief  Mandu- 
bratius,  or  Androgorus.  against  Cassivellaun;  and 
five  other  tribes  also  sent  in  their  submission.  Caesar 
was  afterwards  attacked  bv  fotir  kines  of  Kent.  Gin- 
getorix,  Camilios,  Taximagulus.  and  :^oaax.  but 
without  success;  and  Cassivellaun  now  sending  an 
embassy  for  peace*,  Caesar  immediately  granted  it, 
demanded  hostages,  appointed  a  tribute,  retired  with 
his  army  to  the  sea  coast,  and  relanded  it  in  Gaul.^ 
The  Romans  appeared  no  more  in  Britain,  nor  at- 
tempted to  molest  it,  for  several  years. 

Augustus  afterwards  talked  of  an  expedition  to 
Britain,  and  entered  France,  as  if  beginning  it.  But 
the  Britons  met  him  there  with  peacefiil  embassies, 
and  custom-duties  were  imposed  on  the  commodities 
that  were  objects  of  trade  between  Gaul  and  Britain ; 
as  ivory,  bridles,  amber,  and  glass  vessels.  Strabo 
well  remarks,  that  to  have  raised  a  tribute  from  the 
island,  he  must  have  established  a  military  force 
there,  but  the  exjiense  of  these  troops  would  have 


*  Cciar.  lib.  ▼.  c.  7 — 19.  Dio  remarks,  that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to 
him  to  hare  wintered  in  the  Island,  lib.  xL  p.  137.  Polyttnu!^  haspresen-ed  a  story 
that  CKsar*s  success  in  battle  against  the  Britons  was  obtained  by  placing  an  armed 
elephant  with  a  tower  d  soldiers  in  his  fhmt,  whose  appearance  threw  the  natires 
into  a  panic.  But  Cosar's  force,  skill,  and  discipline,  were  sufficient  to  have  ob- 
tained his  victories  without  this  stratagem. 

*  From  Cesar's  own  account,  as  thus  abstracted,  we  perceive  the  propriety  of 
Horace  applying  the  epithet  of  iniaetus  to  Britain,  as  also  of  the  inviclus  of  Pro- 
pcrtius.  Tacitus  has  Justly  given  the  amount  of  his  successes,  when  he  states,  that 
he  did  not  subdue  the  island,  but  only  showed  it  to  the  Romans.  This  correct 
intimation  keeps  clear  of  Lucan's  extreme,  that  he  showed  his  aflHghted  back  to 
the  Britons ;  and  of  that  of  Paterculus,  that  he  twiced  passed  through  the  island. 
Ills  successes  however  astonished  and  delighted  his  countrymen.  He  offered  to 
Venus,  whom  he  once  stated  to  be  the  ancestor  of  one  of  his  aunts  (Suet  c.  6.),  a 
breast^plate  of  British  pearls.  Pliny.  The  victories  over  the  Britons  were  painted 
on  purple  hangings ;  and  some  of  the  natives  were  given  to  the  theatre.  See  Virgil, 
(Icorg.  5  ,  and  Servliis  on  the  passage,  p.  126. 
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consumed  the  contribution;  and  when  violent  courses     chap. 
are  pursued,  he  adds,  danger  begins.^ 

Tiberius  was  content  to  leave  Britain  unmolested. 
Caligula  was  flattered  in  Gaul,  by  one  of  the  British 
princes  seeking  an  asylum  in  his  court ;  and  drawing 
up  his  army  on  the  sea  shore,  he  sounded  a  charge 
and  commanded  them  to  gather  cockle-shells,  as  in- 
dications of  a  conquest.  With  this  bloodless  tri- 
umph, and  the  erection  of  a  watch-tower  to  com- 
memorate it,  his  ambition  was  satisfied.  He  left 
Britain  to  the  continuation  of  those  internal  wars 
which  all  uncivilised  nations  pursue,  and  which  at 
last  occasioned  some  to  sacrifice  their  patriotism  to 
their  revenge,  and  to  incite  Claudius,  his  successor, 
to  order  Aulus  Plant  us  to  lead  an  army  into  the 
island."  This  general  landed  with  a  powerful  force, 
comprising  German  auxiliaries  and  some  elephants; 
and  with  Vespasian  for  one  of  his  officers.  He  had 
the  usual  successes  of  the  Roman  discipline  and 
skill.  The  emperor  Claudius  came  himself  to  par- 
take the  triumph.  He  took  Camalodunum  or  Mai- 
den, the  capital  of  Cunobellin's  dominion ;  and,  after 
a  residence  of  sixteen  days  in  the  island,  returned  to 
Rome,  leaving  Plautus  to  govern  Britain.^  Grames, 
triumphal  arches,  dramatic  representations,  horse- 
races, bear-combats,  pyrrhic  dances,  gladiators,  re-* 
wards  to  his  officers,  and  a  splendid  triumph  to  him- 
self, with  the  surname  of  Britannicus,  attested  his 


*  Horace.  Strabo.  In  the  following  year  Augustus  resumed  his  prefect  of  an 
invasion,  because  the  natives  broke  their  treaty ;  but  the  insurrection  of  the  Can- 
tabri  in  Spain  prevented  it  The  "  a^ectis  Britannis  imperio,"  of  Horace,  Is  there- 
fore rather  a  poetical  figure,  than  an  achieved  fact 

'  Dio  mentions  Bericus  as  one  of  this  description,  lib.  Ix.  p.  779.  His  remark 
on  the  political  state  of  the  Britons  is,  **  that  they  were  not  avroyofioi,  but  were 
sul^ect  to  several  kings,'*  ibid.  Of  these  Plautus  first  defeated  Kataratakos,  and 
afterwards  Togodoumnos,  the  two  sons  of  Kunobellin.  Ibid. 

*  Dio,  lib.  Ix.  p.  781,  782.  Tacitus*s  account  of  this  invasion  has  perished  in  his 
last  books.  That  elephants  were  used  by  the  Romans  In  England,  appears  from 
the  bones  of  an  elephant  having  been  found,  on  digging  for  gravel,  in  a  field  near 
Battle  Bridge.     1  Lei.  Collect  p.  Ixiv. 

r  4 
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BOOK     own  and  the  national  exultations  at  his  successes  in 
< — J — '  Britain. 

Vespasian  distinguished  himself  in  Britain  at  this 
period.  He  fought  thirty  battles  with  the  natives, 
took  twenty  to^vns,  and  subdued  the  Isle  of  Wight  ^ ; 
exertions  which  imply  corresponding  efforts  and  in- 
trepidity on  the  part  of  the  Britons.  The  great 
Titus,  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem,  fought  here  also, 
as  military  tribune  under  his  father,  with  much 
reputation  both  for  his  modesty  and  courage.^^  It  is 
interesting  to  read  of  this  celebrated  man,  that  when 
Vespasian  was  surrounded  by  the  Britons,  and  in 
extreme  danger,  Titus  rushed  upon  the  assailing 
enemies,  and  at  last  extricated  his  revered  parent.^^ 
We  may  consider  this  great  instrument  of  Providence 
as  training  himself,  unconsciously,  in  Britain,  for  the 
awful  task  he  was  to  accomplish. 

The  island,  although  thus  penetrated  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  the  southern  parts  occupied  by  the  Ro- 
mans, was  as  yet  neither  conquered  nor  tranquil. 
Seven  years  afterwards,  we  find  Ostorius  withstand- 
ing the  British  assaults,  and  establishing  a  line  of 
posts  between  the  Nen  and  the  Severn.  The  Britons 
on  the  east  and  north,  and  afterwards  those  of  Wales, 
renewed  the  conflicts.  The  defeat  and  capture  of 
Caradawg  or  Caractacus,  whose  appearance  at  Rome, 
as  a  prisoner,  excited  peculiar  exultation,  and  for 
whom  an  impressive  speech  has  been  composed  by 
Tacitus,  of  which  the  rude  Briton  could  only  re- 
cognise the  manly  feeling  it  displays  ^^,  secured  the 
Roman  conquests. 

•  Sueton.  Vesp.  c  4.  »  Suet  Tit.  c.  4. 

"  Dio.  Cass.  lib.  Ix.  p.  788.  Josephus  mentions  the  extraordinary  strength  and 
activity  of  Titus,  and  gives  instances  of  his  rescuing  his  soldiers  from  the  Jews  by 
his  persona]  exertions  Fevr  pieces  of  history  are  more  interesting,  than  Josephus's 
account  of  the  final  siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

»*  See  it  in  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  xii.  c  37.  Cartismandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes, 
whom  Caractacus  had  married,  was  afterwards  subdued,  ibid.  c.  40.  The  allusions 
to  these  victories  in  Britain,  in  the  Roman  poets  of  the  day,  show  the  joy  of  the 
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About  ten  years  afterwards,  the  Britons  rushed  to  chap. 
a  new  effort  to  regain  their  independence,  under 
Boadicea,  which  they  began,  like  Mithridates  in 
Asia,  by  an  inhuman  massacre  of  all  the  Romans 
within  their  reach.  This  new  struggle  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Tacitus  with  all  his  energy.  The  Roman 
governor  Suetonius  happened  to  be  a  man  of  talent, 
equal  to  the  emergency,  and  finally  triumphed  over 
all  the  fury  and  forces  of  the  Britons.  Boadicea 
poisoned  herdelf ;  and  the  island  was  again  subdued 
into  terror  and  peace  ^^,  though  much  remained  un- 
conquered. 

Vespasian  had  the  recollection  of  his  personal  ex- 
ploits to  excite  his  military  attention  to  Britain, 
after  he  had  obtained  the  empire.  He  sent  powerful 
armies  to  extend  the  Roman  conquests.  The  con- 
flicts continued  with  varying  success,  but  the  Britons 
were  resolute  and  undaunted  by  failure.^* 

Seventeen  years  after  the  revolt  of  Boadicea  Agri- 
cola  was  appointed  to  command  the  Roman  forces  in 
Britain,  and  by  him  the  conquest  of  the  island  was 
completed.  The  pen  and  affection  of  Tacitus  have 
amply,  and  interestingly,  detailed  his  political  and 
military  conduct ;  and  has  made  Galgacus  or  Gallwg, 
on  the  Grampian  Hills,  as  interesting  as  Caractacus.^^ 
It  is  needless  to  detail  battles  that  so  much  resemble 
each  other,  and  always  pain  humanity  both  to  read 
and  to  narrate.  It  is  more  pleasing  to  contemplate 
the  wisdom  of  his  liberal  mind,  which  directed  its 

public  feeling  on  the  occasion.  See  them  collected  in  Camden's  Introduction  to 
the  Britannia.  It  is  amusing  to  read  that  our  island  was  deemed  a  new  world,  an 
impervious  region  of  frost  and  snow,  where  stars  never  set,  and  placed  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  earth,  &c. 

"  Tacit  Ann.  lib.  xiv.  c.  29 — 39.,  and  more  concisely  in  his  life  of  Agrlcolat 
c  14—16. 

'*  These  events  are  briefly  noticed  by  Tacitus  in  his  Agricola,  c  16,  17.  One 
of  the  able  governors  here  was  Frontinus,  the  author  of  the  book  on  the  stratagems 
of  war. 

^  His  animated,  and  no  doubt  much  amplified  and  polished  speech  is  in  YIt 
Agric.  8.  30. 
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BOOK  powers  to  civilise  and  improve  the  fierce  natives. 
''  He  assisted  them  to  build  temples,  forums,  and  more 
convenient  habitations.  He  inspired  them  with  a 
love  of  education;  he  applauded  their  talents;  flat- 
tered them  as  possessing  a  genius  superior  to  the 
Gauls ;  and  he  persuaded  the  sons  of  the  chiefs  to 
study  letters.  The  Roman  dress,  language,  and  lite- 
rature gradually  spread  among  the  natives.  All  this 
was  improvement;  but  human  advantages  are  mingled 
with  imperfections.  The  civilisation  of  Rome  also 
introduced  its  luxury;  and  baths,  porticoes,  and 
sensual  banquets  became  as  palatable  to  the  new 
subjects  as  to  their  corrupted  masters.^^  Four  legions 
were  kept  in  the  island.  Their  labours  pervaded  it 
with  four  great  military  roads,  that  became  the  chief 
Saxon  highways ;  and,  in  the  military  stations,  upon 
and  near  them,  laid  the  foundations  of  our  principal 
towns  and  cities.  The  Roman  laws  and  magistracies 
were  everywhere  established,  and  the  British  lawyers, 
as  well  as  the  British  ladies  ^^,  have  obtained  the  pane- 
gyrics of  the  Roman  classics.  It  is  beautifully  said 
by  Rutilius,  that  Rome  filled  the  world  with  her 
legislative  triumphs,  and  caused  all  to  live  under  one 
common  pact;  that  she  blended  discordant  nations 
into  one  country;  and,  by  imparting  to  those  she 
conquered  a  companionship  in  her  rights  and  laws, 
made  the  earth  one  great  united  city.^^ 
A.c.  121.        Britain,  nearly  half  a  century  after  Agricola,  was 

"  Tac.  Ag.  8.  21. 

"  The  stem  Juvenal  has 

Oallia  causidicos  docuit  facunda  Britannos.         Sat 
And  Martial  has  an  epigram  on  the  decus  furms  of  a  British  lady,  whom  he  calls 
Claudia  Ruflna.     The  epithet  of  blue-eyed,  which  he  applies  to  the  Britons,  was 
also  given  to  them  by  Seneca.     All  the  northern  nations  of  Europe  exhibit  in  their 
physiognomy,  this  contrast  with  the  black  eyes  and  darker  skins  of  Italy. 
**  Legiferis  mundum  complexa  triumphis 

FoHiere  communi  vivere  cuncta  facit  — 

Fecisti  patriam  diversis  gentibus  unam  — 
Dumque  offers  victis  proprii  consortia  juris 
Urbcm  fecisti  quod  prius  orbis  erat.  HutU.  hin. 
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visited  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  ordered  the  chap. 
construction  of  a  military  work,  from  the  mouth  of  v  ,  * 
the  Tyne  to  the  Sol  way  Firth,  as  the  boundary  of  the 
Koman  provinces  in  Britain.  In  the  next  reign,  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  the  Romans  penetrated  again  to  the 
isthmus  between  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and 
built  another  military  rampart,  for  the  farthest 
boundary  of  their  empire  in  Britain.^^  In  170  the 
Romans  are  said  to  have  deserted  all  the  country 
which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus.^^ 

After  this  period,  the  Roman  legions  in  Britain 
began  to  support  their  commanders  in  their  compe- 
titions for  the  empire.  During  these  disputes,  two 
unsubdued  nations  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain, 
the  Caledonians  and  Meatae,  broke  through  the  ram- 
part between  the  firths,  and  harassed  the  province. 
The  emperor  Severus  came  to  Britain  to  repress 
them.^^  His  wars  in  Scotland  cost  him  much  toil,  A.c.207. 
and  many  men ;  but  he  subdued  his  wild  opponents, 
and,  instead  of  the  weak  barrier  of  Hadrian,  he 
erected  an  immense  wall  of  stone,  twelve  feet  high, 
and  eight  feet  thick,  strengthened  with  towers^ 
castles,  and  stations  at  proper  distances,  and  de- 
fended by  a  ditch  and  military  way.  This  great 
work  (the  vestiges  of  which  are  still  visible  in  several 
places)  was  built  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  Hadrian, 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces  further  to  the  north, 
and  from  the  east  coast,  near  Tinmouth,  to  the  Sol- 
way  Firth  at  Boulness,  on  the  west  coast.^^     Severus 

>'  "  Betwixt  them  Agricola  had  formerly  erected  a  line  of  forts.  These  had  not 
been  destroyed,  and  LoUius  joined  them  together  by  a  long  rampart"  WhiL  Manch. 
vol.  ii.  p.  86.  8vo. 

•-•  Ibid. 

**  Herodian,  lib.  ill.  p.  83.     Xiphelin  in  Sever,  p.  339. 

^  Eutropius,  lib.  viii. ;  and  see  Uenr>'*8  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  App.  No.  9., 
and  Horsley  Britannia  Romana.  We  derive  some  curious  information  on  the 
Roman  stations  and  residence  in  Britain,  from  the  compilation  of  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester, first  printed  in  1757  from  a  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  presents  us 
with  eighteen  Itinera,  which,  he  says,  he  collected  from  the  remains  of  records 
which  a  Roman  general  had  caused  to  be  made.     Mr.  Whittaker's  remarks  upon  it. 
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BOOK  died  at  York.  As  it  was  soon  after  this  period  that 
the  Saxons  began  to  molest  Britain,  we  shall  proceed 
to  narrate  the  history  of  the  invasion  and  occupation 
of  Britain  by  the  Saxons  and  Angles,  after  first 
stating  all  that  can  be  collected  of  their  authentic 
history  before  they  left  the  continent. 

a  little  tinged  with  bis  sanguine  feelings,  are  in  his  Hist  Manch.  voL  ii .  p.  83—91. 
Dr.  Gonch*s  edition  of  Camden^s  Britannia,  Mr.  Ljrson's  works,  the  Archaologia  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  will  supply  the  inquirer  with  many  notices  of  Boman  re- 
mains found  in  this  country.  Even  in  the  last  year  1835,  and  the  present  1 836,  new 
discoveries  of  these  and  of  their  coins,  have  occurred  in  various  counties,  some 
even  in  London  on  digging  below  the  present  surftce  for  the  foundations  of  new 
buildings.  A  quantity  of  Roman  coins  chiefly  of  Vespasian  and  Domitian,  were 
lately  found  in  improving  the  road  from  Shap  to  ELendal,  nineteen  gold,  and  five 
hundred  and  eighty  silver.  —  Gent,  Mag.,  Feb,  1833.  Roman  coffins  with  inscrip- 
tions were  recently  discovered  in  York  Castle  Yard,  a  dosen  feet  below  the  sur&ce. 
Some  Roman  tiles  also  in  St  Cuthbert*s  chureh-yard  with  the  inscription  Leg.  IX. 
Hisp.  In  the  mint  yard  there,  in  the  spring  of  1833,  a  stone  was  fbund  with  the 
Inscription  that  one  Hieronyms  of  the  6th  legion  had  raised  there  a  temple  to  Serapia 
the  Egyptian  god.     **  Deo  Sancto  Serapi  Templuro  a  solo  fecit.**  —  York  Papert, 
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BOOK  II. 


CHAP.  I. 

The  origin  of  the  Saxons. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  the  people  who  transported 
themselves  from  the  Cirabric  peninsula,  and  its  vici- 
nity, in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  into  England. 
They  were  branches  of  the  great  Saxon  confederation, 
which,  from  the  Elbe,  extended  itself  at  last  to  the 
Rhine.  The  hostilities  of  this  formidable  people  had 
long  distressed  the  western  regions  of  Europe ;  and 
when  the  Gothic  nations  overran  the  most  valu- 
able provinces  of  Rome,  the  Anglo-Saxons  invaded 
Britain  soon  after  the  Romans  quitted  it.  The 
ancient  inhabitants,  and  the  progeny  of  the  Roman 
settlers,  disappeared  as  the  new  conquerors  advanced, 
or  accepted  their  yoke ;  and  Saxon  laws,  Saxon  lan- 
guage, Saxon  manners,  government,  and  institutions, 
overspread  the  land. 

This  revolution,  than  which  history  presents  to  us 
none  more  complete,  has  made  the  fortunes  of  the 
Saxons,  during  every  period,  interesting  to  us. 
Though  other  invaders  have  appeared  in  the  island, 
yet  the  effects  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlements  have 
prevailed  beyond  every  other.  Our  language,  our 
government,  and  our  laws,  display  our  Gothic  an- 
cestors in  every  part :  they  live,  not  merely  in  our 
annals  and  traditions,  but  in  our  civil  institutions 
and  perpetual  discourse.  The  parent-tree  is  indeed 
greatly  amplified,  by  branches  engrafted  on  it  from 
other   regions,   and   by  the  new  shoots,  which  the 
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BOOK     accidents  of  time,  and  the  improvements  of  society, 

'   have  produced ;  but  it  discovers  yet  its  Saxon  origin, 

and  retains  its  Saxon  properties,  though  more  than 

thirteen   centuries  have  rolled  over,  with   all  their 

tempests  and  vicissitudes. 

Although  the  Saxon  name  became,  on  the  continent, 
the  appellation  of  a  confederacy  of  nations,  yet,  at 
first,  it  denoted  a  single  state.  The  Romans  began 
to  remark  it,  during  the  second  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era ;  until  that  period,  it  had  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  conquerors  of  the  world,  and  the  happy 
obscurity  was  rewarded  by  the  absence  of  that  de- 
solation which  their  ambition  poured  profusely  on 
mankind. 
Saxons  first  Ptolemy,  the  Alexandrian,  was  the  first  writer 
i^r^^ptotemy.  whom  wc  know  to  have  mentioned  the  Saxons.  By 
the  passage  in  his  Geography,  and  by  the  concurrence 
of  all  their  future  history,  it  is  ascertained,  that,  be- 
fore the  year  141  after  Christ^,  there  was  a  people 
called  Saxones,  who  inhabited  a  territory  at  the  north 
side  of  the  Elbe,  on  the  neck  of  the  Cimbric  Cherso- 
nesus,  and  three  small  islands,  at  the  mouth  of  this 
river.  From  the  same  author  it  is  also  clear,  that  the 
Saxons  were  of  no  great  importance  at  this  period  ; 
for  in  this  peninsula,  which  is  now  divided  into  Jut- 
land, Sleswick,  and  Holstein,  no  fewer  than  six  other 
nations  were  stationed,  besides  the  Saxones  and  the 
remnant  of  the  Cimbri.^ 

But  it  is  not  probable,  that  the  Saxons  should  have 

'  Ftolemy  lived  in  tlie  reign  of  Marcus  Aarelius,  according  to  Suidas,  vol.  ii. 
p.  646. ',  but  be  testifies  bimself,  in  the  7th  book,  Mag.  Synt.  p.  167.,  that  he  made 
astronomical  observations  at  Alexandria  in  the  2d  year  of  Ant  Pius,  or«ann.  Christ, 
139.  3  Fab.  Bibl.  Orsc.  p.  412.  He  speaks  also  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  in  the 
9th  of  Adrian,  or  ann.  Chr.  125.  La  Lande's  Astron.  L  p.  312.  He  mentions  no 
observation  beyond  141.     lb.  117. 

'  CI.  Ptolemeus  Georg.  lib.  ii.  c.  1 1.  Marcianus  of  Heraclea,  somewhat  later 
than  Ptolemy,  gives  the  Saxons  the  same  position  on  the  neck  of  the  Chersonesus. 
Pont  ib.651.  The  geographical  Lexicographer  of  Byzantium,  usually  named 
Stephanus,  briefly  says,  "dwelling  in  the  Cimbric  Chersonesus."  Steph.  Byz.  voc. 
Saxones. 
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started  suddenly  into  existence,  in  the  days  of  Ptole-     chap. 
my.     The  question  of  their  previous  history  has  been  . 

therefore  much  agitated ;  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
learning  and  of  absurdity  has  been  brought  forward 
upon  the  subject. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  to  explain  the  origin  of 
the  Saxons,  the  most  wild  and  inconsistent  fictions 
have  been  framed.^  But  it  is  not  this  nation  only, 
which  has  been  thus  distinguished  by  the  pcrverseness 
of  the  human  mind,  labouring  to  explore  inscrutable 
antiquity;  every  people  may  recount  similar  puer- 
ilities. 

To  claim  an  extravagant  duration,  has  been  the 
folly  of  every  state  which  has  risen  to  any  eminence. 
We  have  heard,  in  our  childhood,  of  the  dreams  of 
the  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Indians,  and  Chinese ; 
and  we  know,  that  even  Athenians  could  wear  a  golden 
grasshopper^,  as  an  emblem,  that  they  sprung  fortuit- 
ously from  the  earth  they  cultivated,  in  ages  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  history :  we  may  therefore 
pardon  and  forget  the  fables  of  the  Saxon  patriots. 

It  has  caused  much  surprise,  that  Tacitus,   who  NotnoUced 
wrote   a  particular  description  of  Germany,   many  ^^' 

years  before  Ptolemy,  should  have  omitted  to  name 
the  Saxons.^  Every  author  has  been  unwilling  to 
suppose,  that  they  came  to  the  Elbe  in  the  short  in- 
terval between  these  authors;  and  therefore  it  has 
been  very  generally  imagined,  that  the  nation  to  whom 
Tacitus  gave  the  denomination  of  Fosi^,  were  the 

'  Krantz  remarked  this :  **  Ita  puerilibus  fabulis  ct  anilibus  deliramentis  omnia 
scatent,  ut  nihil  in  his  sibl  constet,  nihil  quadret  Saxonia,  p  1.  Tet  the  ab- 
surdity of  others  did  not  preserve  him  from  an  imitation. 

*  Potter's  Antiq.  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  2.  So  the  Arcadians  boasted  they  were 
vpofftXrivotj  or  before  the  moon.     lb.  p.  1. 

^  Conringius  think;*,  that  by  some  unexplained  accident,  time  has  effaced  from 
the  text  of  Tacitus  a  passage  at>out  the  Saxons.  Schilter's  Thes.  Ant.  Teut  iiL 
p.  704. 

•  Cellarius  Geog.  Ant  i.  p  303.,  and  Cluverius,  iii.  Germ.  Ant.  87.,  and  many 
others  assert  this.  Spcner  with  diffidence  defends  it  Notit  G<;rm.  Ant  363.  With 
a  manly  but  rare  impartiality  he  states  forcibly  the  otoections  to  the  opinion  he 
adopts,  371.  Leibnitz  places  the  Fosi  on  the  Fusa,  a  river  which  fiiUs  into  the  Allen 
near  Zell.     Ibid.  372. 
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■  under  the  name  of  Saxons. 

Before  such  violent  suppositions  are  admitted,  it 
seems  necessary  to  ask,  if  Ptolemy  mentions  any  other 
people,  in  his  geography  of  Germany,  whom  Tacitus 
has  not  noticed  ?  If  he  does,  the  omission  of  Tacitus 
is  not,  in  the  present  instance,  singular;  if  he  does 
not,  the  conjecture  that  the  Fosi  were  the  Saxons, 
comes  to  us  with  authority, 
other  tribes  Upou  Comparing  the  Cimbric  Chersonesus  of  Taci- 
iSdtS.*^  tus,  with  the  delineation  of  the  same  place  by  Ptolemy, 
the  question  above  stated  is  decided.  Ptolemy  does 
not  mention  the  Saxones  only,  as  being  there ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  names,  separately,  six  other  nations  be- 
fore he  comes  to  the  Cimbri.  ^Tacitus,  after  mention- 
ing the  Frisii,  Chauci,  and  Cherusci,  speaks  of  the 
Fosi,  and  closes  his  account  of  this  part  of  Germany 
with  the  Cimbri.  Tacitus  has  not  merely  neglected 
to  name  the  Saxons,  but  also  the  Sigulones,  the  Saba- 
lingii,  the  Cobandi,  the  Chali,  the  Phundusii,  and  the 
Charudes.^  If  either  of  these  tribes  had  risen  to 
eminence,  the  one,  so  successful,  would  have  been 
thought  the  Fosi.  The  Saxons  became  renowned, 
and  their  celebrity,  rather  than  their  situation,  has 
made  some  persons  desirous  to  find  them  in  Tacitus. 
The  name  of  Fosi  cannot  be  strictly  applied  to  the 
Saxons,  with  more  justice  than  to  the  others.® 

But  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  silence  of 
Tacitus,  that  the  Saxons  were  not  above  the  Elbe  in 
his  days.  In  this  part  of  his  map  of  Germany,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  intended  to  give  that  minute 

'  Cluverius  thus  stations  these  tribes.  The  Sigulones  northward  from  the 
Saxons,  as  far  ^  Tunderen  and  Appenrade ;  Sabalingii,  above  these,  to  the 
Nipsa  and  Tobesket,  on  which  are  Ripen  and  Kolding ;  Cobandi,  thence  to  Holm 
and  Horsens ;  Chall,  beyond  these  to  Hensburg  and  Hald  ;  the  Phundusii  and 
Charades  on  the  west  and  east,  northward  to  the  Lymfort ;  and  the  Cimbri  in 
Wensussel.     Ant  6er.  ill.  p.  94.     See  aldo  on  this  Chorographia  Pontani,  p.  649. 

'  Strabo,  Tacitus,  and  Ptolemy,  exhibit  a  very  natural  progression  of  information 
on  the  German  ge(»graphy.  Tacitus  gives  a  more  accurate  detail  than  Strabo,  and 
Ptolemy,  writing  later,  is  still  more  minute 
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detail  of  information,  which  Ptolemy,  fortunately  for  chap. 
our  subject,  has  delivered.  Tacitus  directed  his  • 
philosophical  eye  on  German  states,  who  diflfered  in 
manners,  as  well  as  in  name.  He  seldom  presents  a 
mere  nomenclature ;  he  seems  to  enumerate  those  the 
most  carefully,  whose  wars,  customs,  fame,  vicissi- 
tudes, and  power,  had  distinguished  them  from  the 
rest.  As  the  Saxons,  and  their  neighbours,  were  not 
remarkable  in  either  of  these  circumstances,  he  knew 
them  not,  or  he  passed  them  over  ;  but  Ptolemy  pur- 
sues the  plan  of  a  plain  and  accurate  chorographer ; 
he  is  solicitous  to  mark  positions,  latitudes,  distances, 
and  names,  leaving  narrations  of  history  and  manners 
almost  out  of  his  consideration.  It  was  therefore  a 
part  of  his  plan  to  notice  the  Saxons,  as  it  was  con- 
sistent in  Tacitus  to  have  omitted  them. 

The  only  inferences  which  can  be   safely  drawn  Thesej. 
from  the  silence  of  Tacitus,  and  the  preceding  geo-  ^JJ^^^r 
graphers,  are,  that  the  Saxons  were  then  an  obscure  Europe, 
and  inconsiderable  people,  and  had  neither  molested 
the   nations  of  greater  notoriety,  nor  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  Roman  government. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  employ  our  time,  in 
enumerating  the  many  fallacious  theories  which  have 
been  framed,  on  the  origin  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors.  It  will  be  more  useful  to  select  those 
few  facts  which  may  be  gleaned  from  the  writers  of 
antiquity  on  this  subject,  and  to  state  to  the  reader, 
rather  what  he  may  believe,  than  what  he  must 
reject. 

The  early  occupation  of  Europe,  by  the  Kimmerian 
and  Keltic  races,  has  been  already  displayed.  The 
next  stream  of  barbaric  tribes,  whose  progress  formed 
the  second  great  influx  of  population  into  Europe, 
were  the  Scythian,  German,  and  Gothic  tribes.  They 
also  entered  it  out  of  Asia.  It  is  of  importance  to 
recollect  the  fact  of  their  primeval  locality,  because 

VOL.  I.  o 
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BOOK     it  corresponds  with  this  circumstance,  that  Herodotus, 
^  besides  the  main  Scythia,  which  he  places  in  Europe, 

mentions  also  an  Eastern  or  Asiatic  Scythia,  beyond 
the  Caspian  and  Taxartes.^  As  these  new  comers 
pressed  on  the  Kimmerians  and  Kelts,  their  pre- 
decessors, those  nations  retired  towards  the  western 
and  southern  extremities  of  Europe,  pursued  still  by 
the  Scythian  invaders.  This  new  wave  of  population 
gradually  spread  over  the  mountains,  and  into  the 
vast  forests  and  marshes  of  Europe,  until,  under  the 
name  of  Germans,  an  appellation  which  Tacitus  calls 
a  recent  name^^,  they  had  not  only  reached  the 
Rhine,  but  had  also  crossed  it  into  France.  Here 
Caesar  found  one  great  body  firmly  settled,  descended 
from  them,  whom  he  calls  Belgaa;  though  its  com- 
ponent states  had  their  peculiar  denominations^^, 
besides  a  very  large  force  of  recent  German  invaders, 
under  the  command  of  Ariovistus. 

This  second  stock  of  the  European  population  is 
peculiarly  interesting  to  us,  because  from  its  branches 
not  only  our  own  immediate  ancestors,  but  also  those 
of  the  most  celebrated  nations  of  modem  Europe, 
have  unquestionably  descended.  The  Anglo-Saxons, 
Lowland  Scotch,  Normans,  Danes,  Norwegians, 
Swedes,  Germans,  Dutch,  Belgians,  Lombards,  and 
Franks,  have  all  sprung  from  that  great  fountain  of 

*  This  Asiatic  Scythia  suits  Mr.  Abel  Remusat's  inference,  in  his  Memoir  lately 
read  before  the  Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  that  the  Goths  originally  issued  from 
Tartary,  because  near  Mount  Altai  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  Runic  cha. 
racters  like  those  of  Scandinavia.  On  this  point  we  must  always  recollect,  that 
the  northern  traditions  about  Odin,  the  common  ancestor  of  the  Scandinavians, 
Saxons,  and  Ooths,  bring  him  at  the  head  of  the  Asc,  ftx)m  the  Asiatic  regions. 

*•  De  Mor.  Germ. 

"  J>e  Bell.  GalL  The  fact  that  nations  of  the  same  origin  had  yet  different 
local  or  provincial  names — as  the  Germans  who  passed  the  Rhine  becoming  Tungri, 
and  part  of  the  Belga>,  Bellovaci,  &c — must  be  remembered,  when  we  consider  the 
derivation  of  nations ;  as  the  omission  of  this  recollection  has  occasioned  many 
antiquaries  to  consider  those  people  as  distinct  in  origin,  who  were  really  related. 
Tacitus  remarks,  that  the  Trevisi  and  Nervii  were  ambitious  of  a  German  origin, 
though  residing  in  and  near  GauL  Indeed  his  whole  book,  on  the  Germans,  proves 
that  each  tribe  went  by  very  distinct  appellations,  though  all  were  Germans.  This 
may  lessen  the  scruples  of  those  who  doubt  whether  the  Gets  and  Goths  were 
Scythian  nations. 
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the  human  race,  which  we  have  distinguished  by  the     chap. 
terms  Scythian,  German,  or  Gothic.^^ 

The  ancient  languages  of  these  nations  prove  their 
ancient  affinity,  the  contiguous  chronology  of  their 
first  origin,  and  their  common  derivation,  and  afford 
evidences  of  these  truths,  from  which  every  one  may 
satisfy  his  doubts  or  his  curiosity.  We  have  works 
still  existing  in  the  ancient  Gothic  ^^,  and  Saxon  ^*,  as 
well  as  in  the  Frankish  ^^  and  Icelandic  ^®,  in  which 
the  philologist  will  easily  perceive  their  mutual  re- 
lationship. The  comparison  of  these  with  the 
modern  German,  Danish,  Dutch,  Swedish,  and  Flemish, 
will  equally  demonstrate  the  kinship  between  the 
ancient  parents  and  their  existing  descendants.^'' 

*'  Mr.  Archdeacon  Coxe,  in  his  **  Vindication  of  the  Celts,"  has  rebuked  many 
of  Mr.  Pinlcerton*8  erroneous  opinions,  unfounded  declamations  wrong  quotations, 
and  misconstructions  and  misapplications  of  several  ancient  authorities.  But  amid 
these  faults  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Pinkerton's  general  notion, 
that  the  German,  Sc}'thian,  and  Gothic  nations  were  of  the  same  generic  family. 
This  is  all  that  I  can  praise  in  his  Disserution  on  the  Goths ;  for  the  chronology 
which  he  attempts  to  build  up,  and  many  of  his  details,  are  not  only  unwarranted, 
but  inconsistent  with  true  history.  Mr.  Pinkerton  and  Mr.  Whitaker,  alike  in  their 
angry  temperament  of  mind,  and  mode  of  reading  and  stating  ancient  authorities, 
are  in  two  extremes  as  to  their  inferences.  The  latter  strives  to  make  every  thing 
Keltic,  the  former  Scythian.  Both  are  too  apt  to  make  their  authorities  speak  rather 
what  they  wish,  than  what  they  find  :  they  are  equally  Intolerant  of  any  contrary 
opinion ;  and  though  the  one  abhors  and  the  other  accredits  Osslan,  almost  the 
only  point  in  which  they  agree  is  to  abuse  Mr.  Macpherson.  Both,  however,  were 
men  of  vigorous  minds  and  extensive  reading  ;  and  deserve  much  praise  for  having 
devoted  so  much  attention  to  these  uninviting  studies.  The  fire  of  genius  at 
times  burnt  with  great  energy  in  Mr.  Whitaker,  and  makes  us  lament  that  he  did 
not  direct  it  to  more  congenial  themes. 

''  The  fragment  of  the  Gospels,  in  the  celebrated  Silver  MSS.  of  the  Meso- 
Gothic,  printed  by  Marshall  with  the  Saxon  Gospels  in  1665,  and  recently  with 
more  splendour  and  accuracy,  preserves  a  most  interesting  specimen  of  the  ancient 
Gothic  tongue. 

'*  The  present  work  will  contain  many  specimens  of  this  language.  Wotton*i 
Conspectus  contains  a  copious  catalogue  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  that  exist. 

^*  The  Franco- Theotisc  versified  harmony  of  the  four  evangelists,  by  Otfrid,  and 
several  other  specimens  of  this  language  of  the  ancient  Franks,  are  published  with 
a  glossary  valuable  to  a  certain  extent,  but  which  is  capable  of  much  improvement, 
in  Schilter*8  Thesaurus. 

**  Many  of  the  Icelandic  sagas  have  been  published  by  the  northern  literati,  with 
Latin  translations.  I  have  accustomed  myself  to  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  these 
versions,  but  some  passages  of  Mr.  Thorkelin's  late  translation  of  Beowulf,  lead  me 
to  recommend  to  the  student  an  acquaintance  with  the  original  language.  Perings- 
kiold*s  catalogue  of  the  sagas  is  printed  in  the  pars  altera  of  Hickes'  Thesaurus. 

*'  The  continental  writers  have  not  so  clearly  distinguished  the  Keltic  and 
Gothic  nations  as  our  own  authors  have  done,  but  most  frequently  conftise  the  two 
races  with  each  other,  and  sometimes  with  the  Sarmatian  nations. 

Q  2 
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BOOK         The   first  appearance   of  the   Scythian  tribes  in 
-  Europe   may  be   placed,   according   to   Strabo   and 

y^Sf"'  Homer,  about  the  eighth,  or,  according  to  Herodotus, 
in  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era.^® 
Herodotus  likewise  states,  that  the  Scythians  declared 
their  nations  to  be  more  recent  than  any  other,  and 
that  they  reckoned  only  one  thousand  years  between 
Targitaos,  their  first  king,  and  the  aggression  of 
Darius.  The  first  scenes  of  their  civil  existence,  and 
of  their  progressive  power,  were  in  Asia,  to  the  east 
of  the  Araxes.  Here  they  multiplied  and  extended 
their  territorial  limits,  for  some  centuries,  unknown 
to  Europe.  Their  general  appellation  among  them- 
selves was  Scoloti,  but  the  Greeks  called  them  Scy- 
thians ^^,  Scuthoi  or  Nomades. 

To  this  judicious  and  probable  account  of  Hero- 
dotus, we  add  the  information  collected  by  Diodorus. 
He  says,  that  the  Scythians,  formerly  inconsiderable 
and  few,  possessed  a  narrow  region  on  the  Araxes  : 
but,  by  degrees,  they  became  more  powerful  in  num- 
bers and  in  courage.  They  extended  their  boundaries 
on  all  sides :  till  at  last  they  raised  their  nation  to 
great  empire  and  glory.^^ 

One  of  their  kings  becoming  valiant  and  skilful  in 
the  art  of  war,  they  added  to  their  territory  the 
mountainous  regions  about  Caucasus,  and  also  the 
plains  towards  the  ocean,  and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  with 
the  other  regions  near  the  Tanais.  In  the  course  of 
time  they  subdued  many  nations  between  the  Cas- 

>*  See  before,  p.  24,  25. 

**  Henxl.  Melp.  s.  6.  7.  6.  11.  The  wars  of  the  Scythians  before  this  period 
must  have  been  with  their  Asiatic  neighbours ;  but  I  think  there  is  no  credit  to  be 
given  to  the  system  of  an  ancient  great  or  universal  Scythic  empire.  The  passage 
in  Justin,  which  seems  to  warrant  it,  and  for  which  I  have  no  great  respect,  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  sufficient  foundation  for  it.  His  period  of  1500  years  I 
believe  to  be  fobulous :  and  am  much  inclined  to  the  supposition  that  xv  has  been 
corrupted  in  the  MS.  of  Justin  into  xv* ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  fifteen  hundred 
has  been  read  Instead  of  fifteen.  The  supposition  of  one  great  and  early  Scythian 
empire  seems  to  me  to  have  no  foundation.    See  Tindic  of  the  Celts,  p.  14. 

^  Diod.  Siculus,  p.  127. 
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pian  and  the  Masotis,  and  beyond  the  Tanais.     Thus,      chap. 
according  to  Diodorus,  the  nation  increased,  and  had  ■ 

kings  worthy  of  remembrance.  The  Sakai,  the  Mas- 
sagetai,  and  the  Arimaspoi  drew  their  origin  from 
them.2i 

The  Massagetai  seem  to  have  been  the  most  eastern 
branch  of  the  Scythian  nation.  Wars  arising  between 
them  and  the  other  Scythic  tribes,  an  emigration 
from  the  latter  took  place,  according  to  the  account 
which  Herodotus  selects  as  in  his  opinion  the  most 
authentic^,  which  occasioned  their  entrance  into 
Europe.  Such  feuds  and  wars  have  contributed 
more  than  any  other  cause,  to  disperse  through  the 
world  its  uncivilised  inhabitants. 

The    emieratinff    Scythians   crossed  the    Araxes,  scythiani 

enter  £iu 

passed  out  of  Asia,  and  invading  the  Kimmerians,  rope, 
suddenly  appeared  in  Europe,  in  the  seventh  century  ^f^^^ 
before  the  Christian  era.  Part  of  the  Kimmerians 
flying  into  Asia  Minor,  some  of  the  Scythian  hordes 
pursued  them ;  but,  turning  in  a  direction  different 
from  that  which  the  Kimmerians  traversed,  they 
missed  their  intended  prey,  and  fell  unintentionally 
upon  the  Medes.  They  defeated  the  Medes,  pressed 
on  towards  Egypt,  and  governed  those  parts  of  Asia 
for  twenty-eight  years,  till  Cyaxares,  the  king  of 
Media,  at  last  expelled  them.^^ 

The  Scythian  tribes,  however,  continued  to  flock 
into  Europe;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  their 
European  colonies  were  sufficiently  numerous  and 
celebrated  to  excite  the  ambition  of  the  Persian 
monarch,  after  his  capture  of  Babylon,  but  all  his 
efforts  against  them  failed.^*  In  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus they  had  gained  an  important  footing  in  Eu- 

"  Diod.  Siculas,  p.  127.  ■»  Herod.  Melpom.  «.  11. 

**  Herod.  CUo,  s.  15.  103 — 106.  It  was  at  thU  period  that  Idanthynus  the 
Scythian  king  overran  Asia  as  far  aa  Egypt  Strabo,  1007.  At  this  time  also  oc- 
curred the  expedition  of  Biaduos  their  king.     Strabo,  106* 

**  Herod.  Melpom. 

O  3 
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BOOK  rope.  They  seem  to  have  spread  into  it  from  the 
Tanais  to  the  Danube ^^,  and  to  have  then  taken  a 
westerly  direction;  but  their  kindred  colonies,  in 
Thrace,  had  extended  also  to  the  south.  Their  most 
northward  ramification  in  Europe  was  the  tribe  of 
the  Rcxolani,  who  dwelt  above  the  Borysthenes,  the 
modem  Dnieper.^^ 

It  would  be  impertinent  to  the  great  subject  of 
this  history  to  engage  in  a  minuter  discussion  of  the 
Scythian  tribes.  They  have  become  better  known  to 
us,  in  recent  periods,  under  the  name  of  Getse  and 
Goths ^^,  the  most  celebrated  of  their  branches. 

As  they  spread  over  Europe,  the  Kimmerian  and 
Keltic  population  retired  towards  the  west  and  south. 
In  the  days  of  Caesar,  the  most  advanced  tribes  of  the 
Scythian,  or  Gothic,  race  were  known  to  the  Romans 
under  the  name  of  Germans.  They  occupied  all  the 
continent  but  the  Cimbric  peninsula,  and  had  reached 
and  even  passed  the  Rhine.  One  of  their  divisions, 
the  Belgae,  had  for  some  time  established  themselves 
in  Flanders  and  part  of  France :  and  another  body, 
under  Ariovistus,  were  attempting  a  similar  settle- 
ment near  the  centre  of  Gaul,  which  Caesar  pre- 
vented.^     It  is   most  probable  that  the  Belgae  in 

••  Herod.  Melp.  8.  47 — 57. 

**  Stnbo  says,  **  Above  the  Borysthenes  dwell  the  last  of  the  known  Scuthos, 
the  Roxolani.  The  parts  beyond  them  are  uninhabitable  fh)m  the  cold.*'  1 75. 
He  repeats  this  again.  •*  If  any  live  above  the  Roxolani  we  know  not  They  are 
the  most  northern,  and  inhabit  the  places  between  the  Tanais  (the  Don),  and  the 
Borysthenes."  p.  470. 

"  That  the  Gets  were  Goths  cannot  be  doubted.  The  Gets  were  the  same  as 
the  Daci,  or,  as  they  were  more  anciently  called,  Davi.  Hence  the  Greek  terms 
for  slaves  in  their  comedies,  which  Terence  has  borrowed,  Geta  and  Davus. 
Strabo,  lib.  viL  467.  The  Gets  used  the  same  language  with  the  Thracians,  and 
the  Greeks  called  them  a  Thracian  nation  :  so  does  Menander.  Strabo,  p.  453 — 
466.  Ovid,  who  was  banished  to  Tome,  a  town  of  Mysla,  on  the  Euxine,  frequently 
talks  of  his  Getic  and  Scythic  locality  in  his  Epistles  and  Tristia.  As  he  was  so 
near  the  borders  of  the  Sarmatians,  it  is  a  natural  circumstance  that  their  name  is 
also  mentioned  in  his  verses ;  but  this  is  no  identification  of  nations  whose  origin 
was  so  distinct. 

"  These  two  facts  are  fully  asserted  by  Cssar.  He  expressly  distinguishes  the 
Kelts  firom  the  Belgians  In  Gaul,  as  differing  in  language,  Uiws,  and  customs,  and 
ascribes  to  the  Belgians  a  German  origin. 
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Britain  were   descendants   of  colonists  or   invaders     chap. 
from  the  BelgaB  in  Flanders  and  Gaul.  ■      '     • 

The  names  Scythians  and  Scoloti  were,  like  Galli 
and  Kimmerians,  not  so  much  local  as  generic  appel- 
lations. The  different  tribes  of  the  Scythians,  like 
those  of  the  Kimmerians  and  Gauls,  had  their  peculiar 
distinctive  denominations. 

The  Saxons  were  a  German  or  Teutonic,  that  is,  a  The  saai. 
Gothic  or  Scythian  tribe;  and  of  the  various  Scythian  SlS'/th^ 
nations  which  have  been  recorded,  the  Sakai,  or  s«on». 
SacsB,  are  the  people  from  whom  the  descent  of  the 
Saxons  may  be  inferred  with  the  least  violation  of 
probability.  Sakai-suna,  or  the  sons  of  the  Sakai, 
abbreviated  into  Saksun,  which  is  the  same  sound  as 
Saxon,  seems  a  reasonable  etymology  of  the  word 
Saxon.  The  Sakai,  who  in  Latin  are  called  Sacae, 
were  an  important  branch  of  the  Scythian  nation.. 
They  were  so  celebrated,  that  the  Persians  called  all 
the  Scythians  by  the  name  of  Sacae ;  and  Pliny,  who 
mentions  this,  speaks  of  them  as  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished people  of  Scythia.^^  Strabo  places  them 
eastward  of  the  Caspian,  and  states  them  to  have 
made  many  incursions  on  the  Kimmerians  and 
Treres,  both  far  and  near.  They  seized  Bactriana, 
and  the  most  fertile  part  of  Armenia,  which,  from 
them,  derived  the  name  Sakasina;  they  defeated 
Cyrus;  and  they  reached  the  Cappadoces  on  the 
Euxine.^^  This  important  fact  of  a  part  of  Armenia 
having  been  named  Sakasina,  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
in  another  place  ^\  and  seems  to  give  a  geographical 
locality  to  our  primeval  ancestors,  and  to  account  for 
the  Persian  words  that  occur  in  the  Saxon  language, 
as  they  must  have  come  into  Armenia  from  the 
northern  regions  of  Persia. 

»  Pliny,  lib.  vi.  c.  19.  "  Strabo,  lib.  xl  p.  776.  778. 

"  Strab.  p.  1 24.  Mr.  Keppel,  In  his  late  travels,  calls  this  "  the  beautiful  pro- 
vince of  Karabaugh.**  In  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Literary  Society,  I  have  traced  262 
words  in  the  Persian,  Zend,  and  Fehlvi  languages,  like  at  many  in  th«  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

G  4 
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\  ,  >  really  called  Saka-suna,  is  obvious  from  Pliny;  for 
he  says,  that  the  Sakai,  who  settled  in  Armenia,  were 
named  Sacassani^^,  which  is  but  Saka-suna  spelt  by 
a  person  unacquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the  com- 
bined words.  And  the  name  Sacasena^^,  which  they 
gave  to  the  part  of  Armenia  they  occupied,  is  nearly 
the  same  sound  as  Saxonia.  It  is  also  important  to 
remark,  that  Ptolemy  mentions  a  Scythian  people, 
sprung  from  the  Sakai,  by  the  name  of  Saxones.  If 
the  Sakai  who  reached  Armenia  were  called  Sacas- 
sani,  they  may  have  traversed  Europe  with  the  same 
appellation ;  which  being  pronounced  by  the  Romans 
from  them,  and  then  reduced  to  writing  from  their 
pronunciation,  may  have  been  spelt  with  the  x  in- 
stead of  the  ks,  and  thus  Saxones  would  not  be  a 
greater  variation  from  Sacassani  or  Saksuna  than  we 
find  between  French,  Fran9ois,  Franci,  and  their 
Greek  name,  ^payyi;  or  between  Spain,  Espagne, 
and  Hispania. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  but  that  some  of  these 
marauding  Sakai,  or  Sacassani,  were  gradually  pro- 
pelled to  the  western  coasts  of  Europe,  on  which  they 
were  found  by  Ptolemy,  and  from  which  they  mo- 
lested the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  third  century  of 
our  era.  There  was  a  people  called  Saxoi,  on  the 
Euxine,  according  to  Stephanus.^  We  may  consider 
these,  also,,  as  a  nation  of  the  same  parentage ;  who, 
in  the  wanderings  of  the  Sakai  from  Asia  to  the 
German  Ocean,  were  left  on  the  Euxine,  as  others 
had  chosen  to  occupy  Armenia.  We  may  here  re- 
collect  the  traditional  descent  of  Odin  preserved  by 
Snorre  in  the  Edda  and  his  history.  This  great 
ancestor  of  the  Saxon  and  Scandinavian  chieftains  is 
represented  to  have  migrated  from  a  city,  on  the  east 

«  Pliny.  Ub.  vi.  c.  11.  «  Strabo,  Ub.xt  p.  776,  778. 

**  Stephaniu  de  Urb.  et  Pop.    p.  657. 
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of  the  Tanais,  called  Asgard,  and  a  country  called  chap. 
Asaland^  which  imply  the  city  and  land  of  the  Asae  - 
or  Asians.  The  cause  of  this  movement  was  the 
progress  of  the  Eomans.^^  Odin  is  stated  to  have 
moved  first  into  Russia,  and  thence  into  Saxony. 
This  is  not  improbable.  The  wars  between  the 
Romans  and  Mithridates  involved  and  shook  most 
of  the  barbaric  nations  in  these  parts,  and  may  have 
excited  the  desire,  and  imposed  the  necessity,  of  a 
westerly  or  European  emigration. 

Of  the  ancient  Scythian  language,  the  probable  Ancient 
parent  of  all   the   Gothic  tongues,  we  have  a  few  SSUl^, 
words  preserved  to  us : 

Exampaios  sacred  ways. 

Arima  one. 

Spou  an  eye. 

Oior  a  man. 

Pata  to  kill. 

Groucasum  white  with  snow.^ 

Of  their  gods,  we  learn  that  they  had  seven ;  whose  Midddtief. 
character  and   attributes   were    thought,   by   Hero- 
dotus, to  be  like  some  of  the  most  distinguished  in 
the  Grecian  mythology :  as, 

Tahiti,  their  principal  deity, 

resembled  the  Greek  Vesta. 

Papaios  Jupiter. 

Oitosuros  Apollo. 

Artimpasa,  or  Arippasa  Venus. 

Thamimasadas  Neptune. 

Apia,  wife  of  Papaios  Earth. 

They  had  also  a  warlike  deity,  like  Mars,  whose 
name  has  not  been  given  to  us ;  and  to  whom  only 
they  raised  altars,  images,  and  temples  ^^,  and  to  whom 

^  Snorre  Tnglinga  Saga,  c.  2.  and  5. 

"  Herod.  Melpom.  >.  52.  28.  110.     Pliny,  lib.  vi.  c.  19. 

"  Herod.  Melp.  8.  59.     Lucian  tella  us  tha(  they  adored  a  sword,  Jup.  Trag.« 
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they  sacrificed  annually  horses  and  sheep,  and  a  por- 
tion of  their  prisoners.  Their  bows  were  proverbial.  ^^ 
In  battle  they  drank  the  blood  of  the  first  enemy 
whom  they  mastered.  They  scalped  their  opponents, 
and  oflfered  their  heads  to  their  king ;  and  they  made 
drinking  vessels  of  the  skulls  of  their  greatest  enemies 
or  conquered  friends.  They  had  many  diviners,  who 
used  rods  of  willow  for  their  predictions.^^  In  these 
customs  our  Gothic  ancestors  resembled  them.  They 
had  the  moral  virtues  of  Nomadic  nations.  J^schylus 
mentions  them  with  an  epithet  that  implies  their 
habits  of  social  justice.  Homer  declares  that  no 
nation  was  more  just  than  theirs ;  and  Strabo  asks 
where  is  the  wonder  of  this,  as  they  cared  little  for 
money  or  commerce,  which  he  considers  to  be  the 
fountains  of  civilised  dishonesty.  ^^ 

The  nations  who  entered  Europe,  after  the  Scythic 
or  Gothic  or  Teutonic  tribes,  have  been  called  Scla- 
vonian  or  Sarmatian,  forming  a  third  great  race 
who  have  appeared  on  the  vast  Germanic  continent. 
The  Sarmatian  or  Sclavonic  branches  have  occupied 
Russia,  Poland,  Eastern  Prussia,  Moravia,  Bohemia, 
and  their  vicinity.  As  our  ancient  history  is  not 
connected  with  this  race,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
remark,  that  they  had  reached  the  neighbourhood  of 

which  Herodotus  mentions  as  their  emblem  of  Mars.  Lucian  also  says  that  despising 
the  Grecian  worship  aa  unworthy  of  the  deity,  they  sacrificed  men  to  their  Diana, 
who  delighted  in  human  blood. 

"  "  Like  a  ScythIc  bow."     Strabo,  187. 

"  Her.  Melp.  s.  64,  65.  67.  Strabo  remarks,  that  they  used  skulls  for  their  cups, 
lib.  Tii.  p.  458.  In  the  days  of  Herodotus  their  customs  were  sufficiently  ferocious ; 
but  by  the  time  that  their  branches  the  Germans  and  Saxons  had  pervaded  Europe 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  Tacitus,  they  had  attained  the  improvements  whose 
benefits  we  feel.  How  superior  both  they  and  the  Kelts  of  Gaul  were  to  the  more 
lavage  and  uncivilised  tribes  of  America  we  may  perceive,  by  contrasting  Tacitus^s 
account  of  the  Germans,  with  Brainerd's  the  Indian  missionary's  description  of  the 
North  American  Indians.  Of  these  he  says,  **  they  are  in  general  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  civil  laws  and  proceedings ;  nor  have  any  kind  of  notion  of  civil 
judicatures;  of  persons  being  arraigned,  tried,  judged,  condemned  or  acquitted. 
They  have  little  or  no  ambition  or  resolution.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  of  them  has 
the  spirit  of  a  man.  They  are  unspeakably  indolent  and  slothful.  They  discover 
little  gratitude  or  even  manhood,  amidst  all  the  kindnesses  they  receive.  They 
teem  to  have  no  sentiments  of  generosity,  benevolence,  or  goodness.  *'  See  Brainerd's 
Life  by  President  Edwardi.    He  died  1747. 

^  Strabo,  460,  461.  454. 
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the  Tanais,  on  the  borders  of  Europe,  in  the  time  of     chap. 
Herodotus,  who  calls  them  Sauromata).  *^     This  fact  - 

gives  one  solid  basis  for  their  just  chronology. 
Herodotus  lived  450  years  before  our  era;  and  thus 
he  gives  evidence  of  the  existence  and  approach  to 
Europe  of  the  Sarmatian  race  at  that  period. 

The  Sclavonic  is  a  genus  of  languages  which  every  The  sci». 
examiner  would  separate  from  the  Keltic  and  Gothic.  ^^ 
The  present  Russian  is  thought  to  be  the  most  faith- 
ful specimen  of  the  original  Sclavonic.  The  Poles, 
the  Bohemians,  the  Dalmatians,  the  Croatians,  the 
Bulgarians,  Carinthians,  Moravians,  and  some  other 
tribes  adjacent,  formerly  used  its  various  dialects.^ 
It  prevailed  in  those  parts  of  Europe  where  the 
ancients  placed  the  Sarmatae.  ^  The  numerous  tribes 
who  spoke  the  Sclavonic  preserved  their  ancient  name 
of  Venedi,  long  after  their  invasion  of  Germany,  in 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  though  they  were  also 
called  Slavi.  Their  successes  enabled  them  to  reach 
the  Saxons  and  the  Francs,  but  their  conquests  were 
terminated  by  the  opposition  of  Charlemagne,  and 
their  incessant  civil  feuds. 

The  incontrovertible  fact,  of  the  existence  in  an-  Their  chro- 
cient  Europe  of  at  least  three  genera  of  languages,  Accession, 
strongly  distinguished  from  each  other,  conducts  us 
safely  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  collections  of  nations 
who  spoke  them,  must  have  also  differed  in  the 
chronology  of  their  origin.  As  the  Keltic  tribes 
were  found  in  the  most  western  extremities  of 
Europe,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  they  visited  it 

^'  He  says  the  ref^ions  beyond  the  Tanais  are  no  part  of  Scythia.  The  first  por- 
tion belongs  to  the  Sauromats.     c.  21. 

**  The  extent  of  the  natlones  Slavorum,  and  of  their  language,  is  stated  by  Hel- 
moldus,  Chron.  Slav.  p.  3. ;  by  Krants  in  his  Wandalia,  p.  2. ;  by  Chrytsus,  Wan- 
dalla,  p.  3. ;  by  Munster,  1  Schard.  Hist  Germ.  486. ;  and  by  Faber,  Rer.  Muse.  132. 
On  the  Slavi,  see  Spener's  Notltia,  ii.  p.  384.  Sunt  a  Germanis  plane  divers!  generis. 
Pontanus,  Chor.  Dan.  710. 

^'  Dubravli  Hist  Bohem.  44.  Helmoldus,  p.  3.,  says,  that  the  Hungarians  nee 
habitu  nee  lingua  discrepant  But  Krantz  disputes  his  authority,  and  affirms, 
that  all  acknowledge  the  Hungarian  and  Sclavonic  to  be  dissimilar  languagei. 
Wandalia,  36. 
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being  found  to  reside  about  its  eastern  boundaries, 
may  be  fairly  considered  as  the  latest  settlers.  The 
Gothic  or  Teutonic  states,  from  their  position,  claim 
justly  an  intermediate  date.  As  they  advanced  west- 
wards, the  Keltoi  retired  before  them.  As  the  rami- 
fications of  the  Scythians,  Saxons,  and  Goths  spread 
toward  the  Germanic  Ocean,  the  Sclavonic  hordes 
flowed  after  them  from  Asia.  The  Saxon  was  one  of 
the  Gothic  or  Teutonic  states,  and  it  was  as  far  west 
as  the  Elbe  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy.  The  Saxons 
were  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  as  ancient  visitors  of 
Europe  as  any  other  Gothic  tribe.  Their  situation 
seems  to  indicate  that  they  moved  among  the  fore- 
most columns  of  the  second  great  emigration  into 
Europe ;  but  the  particular  date  of  their  arrival  on 
the  Elbe,  or  a  more  particular  derivation,  it  is  im- 
possible to  prove,  and  therefore  unprofitable  to 
discuss.^  The  Poles  became  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Sclavonian  nations  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  but  the  Russian  branch  has  since 
attained  a  pre-eminence,  which,  for  power,  influence, 
and  extent  of  empire,  transcends  now,  beyond  all 
competition,  every  other  people  of  the  Sarmatian 
descent.  *^ 

**  The  most  ancient  nations  of  Italy  and  Greece,  and  those  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Meditermnean,  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  the  Adriatic,  appear  to  me  to  have  sprung 
partly  fh>m  Phcsnidan  and  Egyptian  colonisations,  and  partly  from  the  migrations 
of  the  Kimmerian  and  Keltic  races.  From  this  ancient  population,  secondary 
colonisations  took  place,  like  those  which  peopled  Magna  Oreecia,  and  the  north 
coast  of  the  Euxlne,  and  which  settled  at  Marseilles.  In  their  later  population,  the 
Gothic  or  Scythian  tribes,  as  well  as  the  Carthaginians,  must  have  had  some  share. 
The  most  remarkable  fact  of  the  Latin  language  is,  that  although  visibly  of  the 
tame  family  with  the  Greek,  yet  it  contains  many  striking  resemblances,  especially 
in  its  terminations,  to  the  ancient  Sanscrit  Meric  Casaubon  has  taken  some  pains 
to  show  that  the  Saxon  language  has  great  affinity  with  the  Greek.  De  Ling. 
Sax.  234—376. 

*  The  old  Russian  chronicler,  Nestor,  has  preserved  to  us  the  names  of  the  seven 
chief  Sclavonian  deities  in  those  idols  which  Vladimir  set  up  at  Kiow,  and  de- 
stroyed as  soon  as  he  embraced  Christianity.  They  were  Peroun,  Yeless,  Stribog, 
Zimtserla,  Khorss,  Dajbog,  and  Makochd.  Rousef's  Idoles  de  Kief.  A  poem  of 
the  12th  century,  entitled  **  Song  on  the  exploits  of  Igor,**  mentions  three  of  these, 
IS  Yiley,  Streb,  and  D^jliog.     This  poem  speaks  of  the  latter  as  the  Mother  of  the 
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Gods  and  Men.  lb.     The  greatest  part  of  the  ancient  Russian  MSS.  were  destroyed       CHAP. 
in  the  civil  commotions  of  Bati  and  the  false  Demetrius ;  but  it  hat  been  calculated  j. 

that  above  10,000  yet  remain  of  those  of  the  middle  ages,  * 


In  the  first  edition  of  this  history  some  of  the  fanciful  derivations  of  the  Saxons 
were  noticed,  which  the  learned  of  former  times  had  patronised  ;  and  as  the  curious 
reader  may  wish  to  know  the  speculations  which  have  been  firaroed  on  this  sut^ect, 
the  passage  is  reprinted  here. 

The  Saxon  antiquaries,  like  those  of  the  other  European  states,  formerly  coveted 
a  duration  almost  coeval  with  creation.  To  have  appeared  on  the  world  but  so 
recently  as  the  second  century  of  our  era  was  once  thought  such  a  national  disgrace, 
that  a  succession  of  ancestors  flrom  the  very  deluge  itself  was  ostentatiously  sought 
for  in  a  vainglorious  emulation  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  exact  parent  was  not 
Indeed  determined,  because  the  taste  of  our  heralds  has  disagreed.  Some  preferred 
Magog*,  the  grandson  of  Noah  ;  many  his  grandson  Gomer  ^,  and  others  were  more 
partial  to  his  great  grandson  Askcnaz.*^  With  more  ardent  patriotism  some  ascended 
a  little  higher,  in  order  to  assert  an  origin  which  could  not  be  surpassed.  Hence 
Shem<*,  the  eldest  of  Noah's  offspring,  and  Japhet*,  the  youngest,  have  been  also 
selected.  But  as  the  human  mind  delights  in  contradiction,  the  antediluvian 
sons  of  the  antediluvian  patriarch,  however  unexceptionable  for  their  antiquity, 
were  not  honoured  with  an  unanimous  choice.  It  is  the  privilege  immemorially 
assumed  by  an  antiquary  to  exhibit  his  learning,  and  to  indulge  his  caprice.  Some 
of  our  annalists  have  felt  this  impulse,  and  the  claims  of  Shem  and  Japhet  were,  in 
their  minds,  superseded  by  the  merits  of  their  brother  Streflus. '  It  is  true  that  this 
Streflus  is  a  venerable  person  with  whom  Moses  was  unacquainted  ;  but  our  more 
learned  countr>-men  discovered  that  he  was  bom  in  the  floating  ark.  We  must 
excel  each  other  in  the  length  of  our  national  as  well  as  individual  genealogy,  or 
our  spirit  of  competition  will  not  be  gratified,  nor  our  envy  appeased. 

When  the  Saxon  pedigree  had  been  sufficiently  guarded,  a  brilliant  history  was 
yet  wanting  to  their  glory.  Some  friendly  pens  supplied  this  deflect  The  defenders 
of  Troy  are  immortal  amongst  mankind,  and  their  fame  led  the  erudition  of  some 
to  perceive  that  the  Saxons  marched  with  the  battalions  of  Priam. '  But  to  be  the 
children  of  vanquished  fugitives  was  less  palatable  to  others,  and  a  destiny  more 
glorious  has  been  claimed  for  tbose  whose  posterity  have  filled  Germany  and  Britain 
with  their  colonies.  The  triumphant  Alexander  was  the  general  alone  worthy  to 
have  led  the  ancient  Saxons  to  the  field  of  martial  honour  :  they  are  stated  to  have 
followed  him  to  the  stream  of  victory,  and  on  his  death,  to  elude  the  envy  excited 
by  their  exploits,  to  have  exchanged  the  slothful  plains  of  the  East  fbr  the  hardier 


•  Wem.  Rolevinck  de  Westphal.  ant  Situ,  p.  13,  &c. 

^  Langhom,  who,  to  begin  ab  ovo,  oi)ens  bis  Elenchus  with  an  account  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  settles  Gomer  in  Bactriana  at  first ;  but  conveys  him  afterwards  to  Scythia 
Sacana,  from  which  his  posterity,  spreading  through  Scythia  intra  Imaum,  became 
divided  into  the  Sasones  and  other  tribes.     Antiquit  Albion,  xl.  326. 

^  This  derivation  is  among  those  mentioned  by  Krantx,  p.  4.  ;  but  Lazius  de 
Gent.  al.  Migrat  p.  19.,  makes  the  A^kenazians  the  people  who  were  ^ected  by  the 
Tn^an  Saxons. 

^  Asser  Meney.  p.  4.,  leads  the  pedigree  of  Alfred  up  to  Shem,  and  to  Adam. 
So  others. 

•  Hist.  Erphest  de  I  Rer.  Germ.  Pistori,  908.  and  others. 

'  William  Malmsbury,  41.  Streflus  fllius  Nos.  Sim.  Dun.  adds,  in  archa  natus. 
Prxf.  X.  Script.  Twysd.  Langhom  Ant  Alb.  334,  saw  one  MSS.  genealogy,  which 
derives  Streflus  from  Japhet  The  Lanfedgatal,  an  Icelandic  composition,  interposes 
several  generations  between  Streflus,  when  It  names  Seskef  and  Noah.  1  Langb. 
Scrip.  Dan.  p.  3. 

s  Trithemius,  in  the  name  of  Wasthald  de  Grig.  Franc,  p.  3.  64.  exhibits  the 
Saxons  as  a  progeny  of  Trctjans.  Lazius  also  makes  them  part  '*  of  the  fiital  relics 
of  the  Tro^uk  war,*'  deGent  Migrat  19. 
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BOOK        ^^  ^^  ^^®  Gennanic  continent     The  Thuringians  did  not  receive  the  heroes  with 
II,  the  confidence  they  exacted,  but  fTaud  and  violence  soon  extorted  a  country  !  I  ^ 

.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  as  true  leaniing  spread,  these  details  were  found  to  be 

warranted  by  no  evidence,  and  fell  into  discredit ;  but  as  these  disappeared,  other 
suppositions,  not  less  gratuitous,  took  their  place.  They  were  admitted  to  be  neither 
Trqjans  nor  Macedonians ;  they  were  Germans,  indigenous  Germans  S  polluted  by 
no  foreign  race,  and  they  were  asserted  to  have  been  flourishing  in  arms  and 
commerce  above  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era !  !  No  claim  of  vanity 
could  be  bolder  than  this.  They  were  active  on  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the 
Ems  ^  before,  perhaps,  these  rivers  had  been  at  all  disturbed  by  human  oars  ! 

The  effect  of  evidence  on  the  mind  is  as  various  as  the  perceptions  and  associa- 
tions of  individuals.  The  authorities  which  were  decisive  in  the  estimation  of  one 
scholar,  were  light  as  chaff  in  the  judgment  of  another.  When  once  the  origin  of 
the  Saxons  was  submitted  to  investigation,  conjecture  began  to  unfold  its  plumes, 
and  soared  in  devious  flights  through  the  dark  expanse  of  historical  erudition. 

No  principle  of  judgment  governed  its  exertions  :  men  were  only  solicitous  to  be 
singular;  and  if  the  opinion  were  but  novel,  its  extravagance  was  overlooked. 
Hence  the  Ombri  ^  the  Chaucl  °*,  and  the  Suevi  °,  or,  as  other  advocates  prevailed, 
the  Boii  <>,  the  Suardones  p,  and  the  Catti  <i,  were  declared  to  be  identical  with  the 
Saxon  nation.  The  proofs  of  the  affinity  of  either  were  indeed  invisible,  as  the 
whimsical  selection  and  the  casual  belief  of  the  writers  were  the  only  authorities  by 
which  they  were  supported.  It  was  the  same  sort  of  authentication,  combined 
with  the  grossest  ignorance  of  the  transactions  of  nations,  which  induced  two  authors, 
who  from  their  proximity  both  in  time  and  place  to  the  Saxon  emigration,  ought 
to  have  supplied  the  most  authentic  information,  to  derive  this  people  from  the  very 
island  which  they  invaded. '     Others  seduced  by  the  vicinity  of  situation,  have  dis- 

^  This  derivation  was  at  one  time  the  most  popular.  It  is  found  In  Wittichind 
Gest.  Sax.  p.  2.,  and  was  flrmly  believed  by  Gotfred.  Yiterb.  2  Pist  361. 

Saxo,  velut  credo,  patria  fuit  ante  Macedo, 
Regis  Alexandri  miles  ubique  fuit. 
The  authon  who  have  adopted  thb  idea  are  very  numerous.     It  is  one  of  the  facts 
OD  which  the  celebrated  Agrippa  founds  his  Philippic  against  History.    De  Van. 
Sclent  p.  25. 

'  Many  continental  writers  affirm  this.  Among  these  is  Bebelius,  a  man  of 
merit ;  but  whose  learning  and  eloquence  were  too  partially  pressed  into  the  service 
of  his  patriotism.  He  discovers  his  ancient  Germans  not  only  to  have  t>een  valiant, 
but  perpetually  victorious ;  not  only  to  have  possessed  mind,  strength,  beauty,  and 
Integrity,  but  superior  mind  and  strength,  beauty,  and  integrity,  unparalleled  in  the 
world.     Sec  his  tract  in  1  Schard.  Hist  Germ.  256 — 286. 

^  Krants  (Saxonia,  p.  5.)  was  betrayed  into  this  mistake  by  accrediting  the 
reveries  of  Saxo  Grammaticus,  of  which  Chrytsus  says  truly,  **  poetica  magis  quam 
historica  flde  scripta  temporum  etiam,  <*  ut  tota  ip^Ius  historia,  distlnctione  accurate 
carent"    Saxonia  Proemium. 

*  Aventinus  Ann.  Boiorum,  p.  388.,  and  Sheringham  de  Orig.  Angl.  45.,  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  intelligent  of  our  antiquaries. 

™  See  Giareanus  and  Althamerus  in  1  Schard.  Hist  Ger.  187.  48. 

»  Bebelius,  1  Schard.  241. 

o  Eneas  Sylvius  (Pope  Pius  II.),  In  his  Historia  Bohemica,  c.  1.  p.  3.,  says,  the 
Sacxania  is  one  of  the  rivers  which  the  Multavia  receives.  The  episode  annexed  to 
this  was,  that  such  of  the  Galli  Boii  as  were  driven  over  the  Saczania  were  deno- 
minated Saxons.     Krants  Sax.  p.  3. 

P  lAnghom's  Antiq.  Alb.  333.  intimates  the  Suardones  of  Tacitus  to  be  the 
Saxon  name  distorted  by  negligent  transcribers ;  because  Saxones  might  easily 
slip  into  Sardones,  and  that  into  Suardones. 

<i  This  is  the  favourite  idea  of  Krants  (Saxon,  p.  4.),  which  Reineccius  deno- 
minates focdum  errorcm.  Pncf.  to  Wittichind.  Chr>'ta;us  admits  that  it  seemed 
durior  et  alienior  aliis  eruditis.     Proem. 

'  Meginhard  delivers  it  with  an  ut  tradlt  antiquitas.  Vita  S.  Alexandri, 
2  Langb.  Scrip.  Dan.  39.  He  wrote  about  870.  Adam  of  Bremen,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  repeated  the  derivation  on  his  authority,  and  quotes  him,  p.  4 
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cemed  their  parents  In  the  Danes  and  Northmen ;  and  an  author,  even  of  our  own 
period,  has  thought  the  Vandals  of  Scandinavia  ■  to  have  juster  claims  to  this  honour 
than  all  the  rest 

But  those  antiquarians,  whose  narrow  views  looked  only  into  Europe  for  the 
cradle  of  our  ancestors,  may  be  despised  as  indolent  by  the  adventurous  spirits 
who  have  made  Asia  and  Africa  the  regions  of  their  research.  So  indefatigable  has 
been  the  activity  of  some,  that  the  Pontic  Cbersonesus  has  been  visited  ^,  the  classic 
Euxine  navigated  ",  Armenia  traversed  %  and  Mount  Imaus  approached.*  Where- 
ever  the  chorographical  polemic  has  turned  his  eye,  this  fidry  people  have  appeared. 
Distance  has  been  no  difficulty  ;  impossibility  no  impediment ;  but  the  bleak  deserts 
of  Scy thia  ',  and  the  sands  of  Africa  ^  have  alike  been  presented  to  us  as  the  birth- 
place of  that  tribe»  which  In  the  days  of  Ptolemy  Just  darkened  the  neck  of  the 
peninsula  of  Jutland,  and  three  inconsiderable  islands  in  its  neighbourhood. 

A  contemporary  of  our  own,  ^hose  talents  and  industry  deserve  more  applause 
than  his  judgment,  has  taken  a  flight  on  this  sulyect  which  is  peculiarly  eccentric 
His  genius,  disdaining  the  prudence  which  would  dictate  hesitation  amid  obscurity 
so  impenetrable,  has  set  both  chronology  and  geography  at  defiance.  He  finds  the 
Saxons  in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  almost  all  ages ;  at  one  time  marauding 
in  Europe  as  Celto-Scyths,  intimidating  the  Romans  as  Ambrones  from  Liguria, 
afterwards  peeping  out  to  Lucan  In  the  name  of  Axones,  then  settling  in  Gaul  in 
the  character  of  Suessiones,  and  at  last  haunting  the  natives  of  the  British  isles 
in  the  terrific  shape  of  the  Lochlynach  ;  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Celtic  Protei  shifted 
their  disguises ;  the  historian  of  Manchester  detected  them  in  alL*  An  illustrious 
instance  that  imagination  may  be  as  active  in  the  dullest  and  darkest  as  in  its  most 
bright  and  congenial  themes. 

under  the  name  of  Eginhard.  Until  lately  he  has  been  confounded  with  the 
biographer  of  Charlemagne.  His  work  was  thought  lost.  Fabr.  Bibl.  Medll  ^vl, 
1. 5.  p.  264.  It  was  fancied  to  have  been  a  curious  history  of  the  Saxons.  It  has 
been  found  to  be  but  the  life  of  a  saint,  containing  no  more  about  the  Saxons  than 
what  Adam  has  extracted  into  his  Hist  Eccl. 

The  chronicle  of  Conrad,  which  Melanchthon  published  with  commendations, 
repeats  the  story.     Abb.  Usper.  Chron.  p.  145. 

■  Macpherson*s  Introdqctlon  to  the  History  of  Great  Britain,  p.  291.  12*  ed.  Tht 
Danish  origin  had  been  started  before  by  Wittichind.  See  this  ancient  author,  p.  2. 
Leibnitz  inclined  to  It 

t  M.  Casaubon  de  Ling.  Sax.  393.  The  modesty  of  Casaubon  entitles  him  to 
respect :  **  In  bac  tanta  ct  ipsnrum  rerum  oljscuritate  et  opinionum  varletate,  non 
meum  neque  fortasse  cuOusquam  vel  diligentissimi  quicquam  certe  statuere.** 

**  Capnio  and  others  supposed  the  Axones  on  the  Euxine  to  have  been  the  Saxons. 
Cisner's  preface  to  Krantz  Sax.  and  M.  Casaub.  392.  Capnio  contends  the  Saxones 
of  Ptolemy  should  be  read  A^ofct. 

▼  The  Chronicon  Holsatiff  says,  that  Alexander  found  in  Armenia  a  hardy  race 
of  men,  who  partook  of  all  his  expeditions,  and  whose  name,  from  their  valour,  he 
changed  Into  Saxones,  from  saxum,  a  rock.     Leibnitz  Access.  Hlstor.  12. 

*  Beyond  the  Jaxartes,  according  to  Strabo,  and  opposite  to  the  SogdIanI,  ac- 
cording to  Eratosthenes,  and  half  enclosed  by  the  mountains  of  Ascatanea  and  Imaus, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  were  the  Sacs.  It  was  the  opinion  formerly  of  almost  all 
the  learned,  that  trom  these  the  Saxons  descended.  Cisner  Pnef.  Camden  favours 
it.  This  position  is  that  which  we  have  before  mentioned  as  the  most  probable  seat 
of  our  ancestors  in  Asia,  if  they  have  really  sprung  from  the  Sam. 

*  North  of  the  Sacse,  and  near  the  Syebian  and  Tapurian  mountains,  Ptolemy 
has  pla<!ed  another  people,  the  Sasones.  These  have  been  selected  as  our  ancestors. 
Krantz  Saxonia,  2.  This  opinion  has  been  united  with  the  former.  Sasones, 
Sacssons,  Sacsones,  Saxones.     Cisner  Prsf. 

y  Verstegan  quotes  Occa  Scarlensis  for  this  derivation.  Suffridus  Petri  has 
courageously  undertaken  the  defence  of  Occa's  veracity,  Apol.  pro  Ant  Fris.  Hist 
p.  1 80.  I  wonder  no  one  has  thought  of  the  Saxoi,  near  the  Pontus,  according  to 
Stephanus,  or  the  Saxina;,  who  were  some  troglodytes  in  Ethiopia,  according  to 
Pliny.     Ortellus  Thesaur.  Geograph.  in  voc. 

*  Hist  Manch.  i.  p.  427. 
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CHAP.  11. 

Description  of  the  Country  inhabited  bt/  the  Saxons  near  (he 

Elbe,  before  they  occupied  Britain. 

BOOK     The   infant   state   of  the   Saxon  people,  when  the 
"•       Romans  first  observed  them,  exhibited  nothing  from 


which  human  sagacity  would  have  predicted  great- 
ness. A  territory,  on  the  neck  of  the  Cimbric  Cher- 
sonesus,  and  three  small  islands,  contained  those 
whose  descendants  occupy  the  circle  of  Westphalia, 
the  electorate  of  Saxony,  the  British  islands,  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  and  the  British 
colonies  in  the  two  Indies.  Such  is  the  course  of 
Providence,  that  empires  the  most  extended,  and  the 
most  formidable,  are  found  to  vanish  as  the  morning 
mist;  while  tribes  scarce  visible,  or  contemptuously 
overlooked,  like  the  springs  of  a  mighty  river,  often 
glide  on  gradually  to  greatness  and  veneration. 

Saxon  The  three  islands  which  the  Saxons  in  the  days  of 

Ptolemy  inhabited,  were  those  which  we  now  denomi- 
nate North  Strandt,  Busen,  and  Heiligland.^ 

North  North  Strandt,  formerly  torn  from  South  Jutland 

by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  is  situated  opposite  to 
Hesum,  and  above  Eiderstede,  from  both  which  it  is 
separated  by  intervals  of  sea.  The  Hever,  a  bay 
which  flows  below  it,  and  washes  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Eiderstede,  is  favourable  to  commercial  navi- 
gations. This  island  was  formerly  about  twenty 
miles  long,  and  in  most  parts  seven  miles  broad.     It 

>  CluTer.  Ant  Ger.  iii.  p.  97.  Pontanus  Chorog.  737.  Du  Bos  HIstoire 
Critique,  i.  p.  148.  The  Geographer  of  Ravenna  places  Eustrachia  among  the 
Saxon  isles,  lib.  v.  c.  30.  This  may  mean  the  neighbouring  peninsula,  Eyderstadt, 
which  was  almost  an  island. 


Islands. 


Strandt 
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once  contained  twenty- two  parishes,  and  was  noted  chap. 
for  its  agricultural  produce,  as  well  as  its  fish.^  ■ 
The  raging  of  the  sea  has  materially  damaged  it 
since  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  Four  calamitous  in- 
undations are  recorded  to  have  happened,  in  1300, 
1483,  1532,  and  1615;  but  a  more  destructive  one 
than  all  began  in  the  night  of  the  11th  October,  1634; 
the  island  was  entirely  overflowed ;  6408  persons, 
1332  houses,  and  50,000  head  of  cattle  were  washed 
away  into  the  sea.^  Such  devastations  have  almost 
annihilated  the  place.  There  is  now  remaining  of 
Nord-strand  only  the  small  parish  of  Pelworm,  which 
derives  its  safety  from  the  height  of  its  situation. 

Busen  lies  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  to  the  Busen. 
westward  of  Ditmarsia,  and  looks  towards  Meldorp  ; 
in  breadth  it  is  above  two  miles,  in  length  near  three. 
It  is  situated  close  upon  the  main  land,  of  which  it 
is  suspected  to  have  once  formed  a  part.  Being 
one  even  plain,  the  stormy  ocean  around  makes  the 
island  a  perilous  habitation;  it  has  therefore  been 
surrounded  by  a  strong  dyke.  It  contains  three  or 
four  parishes,  with  about  as  many  villages;  and 
though  boasting  no  pre-eminence  of  soil,  it  commonly 
yields  its  produce  with  moderate  fertility.* 

But  the  most  celebrated  and  the  most  frequented  Heiugte- 
of  the  Saxon  islands  was  Heiligisland.     The  words 
literally  mean   the   sacred  island.^      In   the   eighth 
century,  and  in  the  eleventh,  it  had  two  other  names; 


'  Chrytsetig,  p.  65.     Pontanu9,  p.  741.     Ubbo  Emmius,  p.  30.  158. 

'  The  destruction  extended  to  other  parts  of  Jutland.  In  the  Eyderstede,  664 
houses,  2107  persons,  and  12,000  cattle  and  sheep  Were  swept  off*.  Busching^s 
Geography. 

*  Ubfio  Eroraius,  Rer.  Fris.  p.  31.  Pontanus,  Chorog.  737,  738.  and  741.  He 
derives  its  name  from  Buy  sen,  or  Busch,  a  wood.  His  vernacular  names  of  the 
fishes,  with  their  Latin  names  of  that  day,  are  in  p.  741. 

*  Some  derive  the  name  from  Hilgo,  a  bishop  of  the  place ;  others,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  Pontanus,  veriils,  from  some  holy  virgins  who  inhabited  IL  Their 
sacred  steps  the  respectful  grass  never  covered,  as  all  the  credulous  natives  will 
attest  and  show  ! !  Pontanus,  Chorog.  739.  But  as  an  idol  much  revered,  called 
Foseti,  was  in  it,  the  epithet  perhaps  arose  from  the  Pagan  superstition. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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BOOK     Fossetis-land^,  and  Farria,  which  have  been  written 
^  with  various  orthography. 

This  ancient  seat  of  our  forefathers  has  now  be- 
come united  to  the  British  dominions.^  As  it  was 
the  principal  station  of  their  naval  excursions,  it  is 
peculiarly  interesting  to  us,  and  an  important  object 
of  our  national  history.  But  its  condition  has  greatly 
varied :  we  will  therefore  subjoin  its  earliest,  as  well 
as  its  subsequent  and  latest  descriptions,  to  give  the 
reader  the  fullest  information  of  its  successive  states 
that  can  now  be  obtained. 

In  the  eighth  century  it  is  noticed  by  a  writer  as 
the  place  where  the  idol  Fosete  was  adored.^  In  the 
eleventh  century,  it  is  thus  described  by  Adam  of 
Bremen,  under  the  name  of  Farria.  "  It  lies  in  a 
long  recess  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  It  is  the  first 
island  that  occurs  in  the  ocean.  It  has  a  monastery 
and  is  inhabited.  It  is  very  fruitful :  rich  in  corn, 
and  a  nurse  of  cattle  and  birds.  It  has  one  hill  and 
no  trees:  it  is  surrounded  with  the  steepest  rocks, 
with  only  a  single  entrance,  where  there  is  fresh 
water.  It  is  a  place  venerated  by  all  sailors,  and 
especially  by  pirates.  Hence  it  is  called  Heilige- 
land." » 

Its  state  about  1630,  we  take  from  Pontanus.  "It 
had  formerly  seven  parishes,  and  from  its  inhabitants 
and  incidents,  we  learn  that  it  was  once  much  larger 
than  it  is  at  present.  For  in  our  times  the  sea  re- 
ceding, the  soil  has  been  worn  down  and  carried  oflF 
on  all  sides  by  the  violence  of  the  waves.  It  is  eight 
German  miles  from  Eyderstadt,  and  about  nine  from 
the  Elbe.     On  the  west,  opposite  England,  it  is  46 

•  Altf.  vita  St  Lieudg.  ap.  Bouquet,  t  V.  p.  449.  This  ancient  name  of  the 
Island  and  its  Idol  seems  to  connect  them  with  the  Fosi  of  Tacitus. 

'  On  the  26th  August,  1814,  the  King  of  Denmark  signed  an  oflSdal  act,  an- 
nouncing his  cession  of  this  island  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  It  had  been 
annexed  to  Denmark  in  1714.  It  was  formerly  possessed  by  the  dukes  of  Holstein. 
Gottorf.  Busching. 

•  See  note  6.  •  Ad.  Brem.  Hist  c.  210.  p.  64.  ed.  Linden. 
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ells   high,   and   towards  the  Elbe   30.      They  who     chap. 


have  examined  its  shores,  report  that  solid  bodies 
formed  of  stone,  and  that  shells,  oysters,  and  human 
hands,  have  been  found  there,  and  even  books  and 
candles.  Its  banner  is  a  ship  in  full  sail."  ^^  He 
adds  another  description  from  its  governor,  which  is 
translated  in  the  note,^^ 

The  occupations  of  its  inhabitants  have  generally 
been  those  of  the  fisherman  and  the  pilot.  Perpe- 
tually at  sea,  like  their  Saxon  ancestors,  they  dis- 
regard the  terrors  of  the  ocean.  Their  food  consists 
of  their  oats,  and  the  produce  of  their  nets.  But 
though  sacred  in  human  estimation,  the  elements 
have  not  respected  this  island.  In  the  year  800,  a 
furious  tempest  from  the  north-west  occasioned  the 
greater  portion  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  waves. 
In  1300  and  1500  it  suifered  materially  from  the 
same  cause;  but  the  inundation  of  1649  was  so  de- 
structive, that  but  a  small  part  of  the  island  survived 

*•  Pontan.  Chorog. 

"  **  The  island  consists  of  two  rocks,  one  red,  the  other  white.  The  first,  con- 
taining the  fortress  and  garrison  of  the  pkice,  can  be  ascended  by  only  one  path. 
Like  a  red  mulberry  it  emerges  straight  up  from  the  sea  like  Segeburg  in  Holsatia, 
406  ells  high,  with  a  rich  and  fertile  soil  upon  it,  from  two  ells  and  a  half  to  one 
ell  deep.  It  bears  pease,  beans,  and  English  barley,  of  such  peculiar  goodness,  that 
two  bushels  of  it  excel  three  of  Eyderstadt.  It  has  lettuces,  radishes,  and  spinage, 
and  is  free  from  serpents,  toads,  and  every  venomous  animal.  It  has  fine  cattle 
and  horses,  but  their  motions  must  be  restricted  or  they  fall  into  the  sea.  The  air 
is  pure  and  salubrious.  It  has  a  church,  50  families,  and  about  300  inhabitants, 
an  industrious  and  healthy  race,  skilled  in  navigation,  and  rich,  and  advancing 
themselves  in  other  regions  to  wealth  and  dignities.  The  rock  abounds  with  birds, 
of  whom  incredible  numbers  fly  hither  in  crowds  every  autumn,  especially  cranes, 
swans,  geese,  ducks,  thrushes,  larks,  and  others,  which  supply  the  inhabitants  with 
many  banquets.  They  detain  and  use  rainwater.  It  has  a  safe  and  capacious 
port,  very  deep  and  open  to  the  south.  Thb  someUmes  holds  above  100  ships  of 
burthen,  and  defends  them  from  the  north  and  west  winds.  Larger  ships  may 
find  a  shelter  In  it.  The  other  white  rock  is  sandy,  and  has  springs  of  fresh 
water.  It  has  rabbits :  it  affords  no  pasture,  but  it  grows  hemp.  It  has  towards 
the  north  and  east  a  metal  like  gold,  which  they  call  mummergoldt,  from  which 
gold  may  be  extracted,  and  sulphur  enough  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  smelting. 
Petrified  almonds  and  wax-candles  are  found  in  its  veins  in  abundance,  and  snails 
and  shells  converted  into  the  metallic  gold.  There  are  small  metallic  branches,  as 
of  trees,  so  fine  that  no  artificer  could  make  such  of  gold.  The  island  was  formerly 
famous  for  the  capture  of  herrings,  and  now  abounds  with  fish,  especially  oysters.** 
Pont  Chorog.  p.  739,  740.  As  gold  Is  seldom  found  united  with  sulphur,  auri- 
ferous pyrites  are  very  rare,  though  some  have  been  found  in  Peru,  Siberia,  Sweden, 
and  Hungary. 
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BOOK  it.^2  If  another  attack  should  wash  away  the  sandy 
downs,  scarce  one-sixth  of  the  present  population 
could  subsist. 

Situated  near  nations  highly  civilised,  this  island 
exists  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  navigate  the  Elbe, 
which,  from  its  dangerous  coast,  could  not  be  entered 
without  it.  A  sea-mark  by  day,  a  lighthouse  by 
night,  Heiligland  points  out  the  path  of  safety  to  the 
anxious  mariner,  and  abounds  with  skilful  pilots, 
who  possess  the  local  knowledge  which  he  needs. 
They  conduct  vessels  to  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  the 
Eider,  or  the  Hever.  But  though  now  so  useful  to 
the  navigator,  it  was  anciently  an  object  of  terror. 
Its  safe  harbour,  so  contiguous  to  many  marts  of 
wealth  and  industry,  long  invited  to  it  the  adven- 
turous pirate.  From  the  age  of  the  Saxons  almost 
to  our  own,  it  has  been  thronged  with  maritime 
depredators.^^  It  is  a  subject  of  geographical  con- 
test, whether  it  be  the  Actania  of  Pliny,  and  the 
island  of  the  Castum  Nemus  of  Tacitus.^* 

The  latest  account  of  this  curious  island  which  has 
appeared,  is  that  of  an  intelligent  traveller  who  visited 
it  in  1805,  from  which  it  appears,  that  its  population 
has  increased.^^     Connected  now  with  the  trade  and 

"  Buscbing*8  Geog.  voL  i. 

"  It  has  been  often  the  seat  of  a  royal  residence.  Radbodus,  king  of  Frisia,  bad 
bis  last  sovereignty  upon  it  See  Ubbo  Emmius,  p.  62.  The  Sea-kings  also  fre- 
quented it  But  this  island  has  been  often  confounded  with  Helgoland,  a  populous 
district  of  Norway,  which  is  mentioned  in  Ohther*s  voyage,  Alfred's  Orosius,  24.; 
and  in  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby*s  voyage,  Hackluyt,  p.  268. ;  and  of  which  the  kings 
of  Helgoland,  mentioned  in  the  Norwegian  Chronicle,  were  kings.     Pont 

^*  See  Pontanus,  665.  737 Cluverius  gives  Heiligland  as  Actania ;  and  Rugen, 

from  its  wood  and  lake,  as  the  island  designated  by  Tacitus,  Ant.  Oerm.  107.  97. 
—  Heiligland  has  no  woods.  Pontanus,  while  he  hints  the  pretensions  of  Zealand, 
seems  to  prefer  HelligUnd,  because  it  is  near  the  Elbe,  and  is  almost  a  translation 
of  castum  nemus. 

•»  Dr.  Adam  Neale,  In  his  travels,  states,  •*  The  present  inhabitants  amount  to 
about  two  thousand  souls.  The  men  gain  their  subsistence  by  Ashing  and  pilot- 
age, while  the  women  tend  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  cows,  and  cultivate  the  soil, 
which  produces  little  more  than  barley  and  oats.  The  communication  between 
the  cliff  and  the  downs  is  carried  on  by  means  of  a  broad  wooden  staircase  fixed  in 
the  rock,  which  is  red  breccia.  There  are  three  wells  of  fresh  water,  but  scarcely 
a  shrub  or  tree  of  any  kind  in  the  island ;  and  turf,  wood,  fruit,  and  garden  vege- 
tables are  brought  from  Cuxhaven  and  Hamburg,  in  exchange  for  the  fish  with 
which  the  hardy  HeligoUmders  supply  these  towns." 
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interests  of  Great  Britain,  its  prosperity  will  augment  chap. 
with  our  commerce,  and  from  its  local  utility  as  a  >  ^^  . 
safe  point  of  intercourse  between  England  and  the 
continent,  its  importance  can  no  longer  be  under- 
valued. The  island  of  Nieuwerk,  at  the  very  mouth 
of  the  Elbe,  is  a  mere  sand,  with  a  beacon  to  guide 
the  course  of  the  approaching  mariner. 

The  territory  which  the  original  Saxons  occupied  Their  con- 
on  the  Continent,  was  situated  on  the  western  side  of  ^JJJJJJl^. 
the  Cimbric  peninsula,  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Eyder.  This  latter  river  is  the  boundary  of  Den- 
mark, and  has  always  been  understood  to  mark  the 
termination  of  the  German  states.  ^^  It  rises  from  a 
district  which  was  anciently  a  forest ;  and  from 
Borsholm,  passing  Keil  and  Rensberg,  it  continues 
its  course  into  the  British  Ocean  below  Eiderstadt. 

The  region  between  the  Eyder  and  the  Elbe,  was 
denominated  Nordalbingia,  and  its  inhabitants  Nor- 
dalbingi,  in  the  earliest  records  we  possess  of  these 
parts.  ^^  North  of  the  Eyder,  extended  Sleswick,  in 
South  Jutland ;  and,  beyond  that,  the  district  of 
North  Jutland  was  continued  into  Wendila,  and 
ended  in  Skawen,  from  which  in  a  clear  atmosphere 
the  rocks  of  Scandinavia  are  visible. 

Three  districts,  in  ancient  times,  divided  this 
country  of  Nordalbingia  or  Eald  Saexen,  ^®  These 
unequal  portions,  which  have  preserved  their  names 
to  recent  times,  are  Ditmarsia,  Stormaria,  and  Hol- 
satia.  The  progress  of  the  Slavi  occasioned  a  fourth 
division  in  the  province  of  Wagria.  As  the  early 
state  of  all  distinguished  nations  is  a  curious  subject 
of  contemplation,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  add 


^*  Saxo  Gram.  Preface,  p.  2.     Svaningius,  in  Staph.  Comm.  in  Sax.  p.  16. 

*'  Ad  Brem.  p.  63.  —  The  Privilegia,  £cd.  Hammb.  146,  147.  —  Helmoldus 
Chron.  Sla  /.  40.  —  Some  name  the  people  Transalbinl. 

"  So  Alfred,  in  hisOrosius,  p.  20,  21.,  and  his  kinsman  Ethelwerd,  8.33.,  entitle 
this  region.  The  three  divisions  exist  In  Ad.  Brem.  22.,  and  Ilelmoldus  Slav.  40. 
Subsequent  geographers  acknowledge  it. 
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Ditmania. 


StomiariA. 


a  short  account  of  the  provinces  which  our  ancestors, 
when  first  noticed,  occupied  on  the  Continent. 

Ditmarsia^^  is  separated  on  the  north  from  Sleswick 
by  the  Eyder,  and  from  Stormaria  on  the  south  by 
the  Stoer.  It  fronts  the  isles  of  Heiligland  and 
Busen,  and  extends  in  length  thirty-seven  miles,  and 
in  breadth  twenty- three.  Its  general  aspect  is  a 
soil  low  and  marshy,  and  strong  mounds  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  ocean  to  its  natural  limits.  The 
land  on  the  coast  is  favourable  to  corn  and  cattle ; 
but  in  the  interior  appear  sterile  sands,  or  unculti- 
vated marshes.  Its  inhabitants,  like  those  of  all 
unfruitful  regions,  have  been  tenacious  of  the  right 
of  enjoying  their  poverty  in  independence,  and  the 
nature  of  the  country  has  favoured  their  military 
exertions.  Their  habits  of  warfare  and  scanty  liveli- 
hood produced  a  harshness  of  disposition,  which  often 
amounted  to  ferocity.  ^^ 

Below  Ditmarsia,  and  reaching  to  the  Elbe,  was 
Stormaria.  ^^  The  Stoer,  which  named  the  province, 
confined  it  on  the  north.  The  Suala,  Trave,  and 
Billa,  determined  the  rest  of  its  extent.  It  was 
almost  one  slimy  marsh.  The  wet  and  low  situation 
of  Stormaria  and  Ditmarsia  exactly  corresponds  with 
the  Roman  account  of  the  Saxons  living  in  inacces- 
sible marshes.  ^^  The  Stoer  is  friendly  to  navigation 
and  fishing.  Stormaria  is  somewhat  quadrangular, 
and  its  sides  may  be  estimated  at  thirty-three  miles.  ^^ 

>*  It  is  called  Tbiat  mares-gaho  In  S.  Anscharius,  who  lived  in  840,  and  in 
whose  work  the  name  is  first  met  with.  1  Langb.  Script  347.  Thiatmaresca,  in 
a  diploma  of  1059,  ib.;  and  Tbiatmarsgoi,  in  Ad.  Brem.  22. — Teutomarsla,  Cbry- 
tens  Proem. — Also  Dythmersi,  Dytmerscbl. — Suhm  has  investigated  the  etymology 
in  bis  Nordfolk,  Oprin.  263. 

*  Pontanus,  ch.  667.  —  Cilicius  Belli  Ditmars.  427.,  annexed  to  Krantz. — 
Their  banner  was  an  armed  soldier  on  a  white  horse. 

'*  Ad.  Brem.  p.  22.  derives  the  name  from  Storm,  a  metaphor  expressive  of  the 
seditions  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  Stoer,  the  river,  and  Marsi,  the  residents  in 
marshes,  seem  to  compose  a  juster  et3rmo]ogy.     Chrytcus  Sax.  66  — Pont  664. 

**  Saxones,  gentem  in  oceani  littoribus  et  paludlbus  inviis  sitam.  Orosius, 
7.32. 

"  Pontanus,  666.  —  Ad.  Brem.  22.  distinguishes  the  Sturmarii  with  the  epithet 
nobiliores.     Their  banner  was  a  white  swan  with  a  golden  collar.     Haromaburg 
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Divided  from  Sleswick  by  the  Levesou  on  the  chap. 
north,  bounded  by  Wagria  on  the  east,  and  by  the  . 
Trave  on  the  south  ^*,  Holsatia  stretches  its  numer-  Hoi««ti«. 
ous  woods  to  Ditmarsia.  The  local  appellation  of 
the  region  thus  confined  has  been,  by  a  sort  of 
geographical  catachresis,  applied  to  denominate  all 
that  country  which  is  contained  within  the  Eyder, 
the  Elbe,  and  the  Trave.  In  the  age  approaching 
the  period  of  the  continental  residence  of  our  ances- 
tors, the  Holtzeti  were  nominally  as  well  as  territo- 
rially distinguished  from  the  other  states  which  we 
have  considered.  ^^  Their  country  received  from  the 
bounty  of  nature  one  peculiar  characteristic.  As  the 
western  and  southern  coasts  of  Eald  Saexen  were 
repetitions  of  quagmires,  the  loftier  Holsatia  presented 
a  continued  succession  of  forests,  and  of  plains  which 
admitted  cultivation. 

Strength  and  courage  were  qualities  which  grew 
up  with  the  Holsatian,  in  common  with  his  neigh- 
bours: he  has  been  proverbed  for  his  fidelity;  his 
generosity  has  been  also  extolled;  but  an  ancient 
writer  diminishes  the  value  of  this  rare  virtue,  by 
the  companions  which  he  associates  to  it.  "  They 
are  emulous  in  hospitality,  because  to  plunder  and 
to  lavish  is  the  glory  of  an  Holsatian ;  not  to  be 
versed  in  the  science  of  depredation  is,  in  his  opinion, 
to  be  stupid  and  base."-^ 

(Hamburg)  was  their  metropolis,  which,  before  tlie  eleventh  century,  had  been 
viris  et  armis  potens :  but  in  Adam's  time,  was  in  solitudlnem  redacta.     lb. 

^  Holsatia  was  42  miles  from  ^^'ilster  to  Kiel,  and  about  33  from  Hanrahuw  to 
New  Munster.     Pontan.  665. 

^  Their  etymology  has  been  variously  stated  ;  1.  from  the  woods  they  inhabited  ; 
Holt,  a  wood ;  sat«n,  to  be  seated.  Ad.  Brem.  and  Pontan.  —  2.  From  their 
country  having  been  called  Olt  Saxen,  Old  Saxony.  Shering,  De  Gent  Angl.  28. 
It  certainly  was  so  named  by  Ravenna,  Greog.  lib  v.  s.  31.  So  in  Bede,  lib.  I.  c.  15. 
and  lib.  v.  c.  11.  Chron.  Sax.  p.  13.  By  Gregory,  £p.  Bib.  Mag.  v.  16.  p.  101., 
and  Boniface,  ib.  p.  55.,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  centur}*.  Nennlus,  3  Gale 
Script  Angl.  115.  —  3.  See  another  derivation  in  Verstegan,  91.  Eginhard,  la 
the  ninth  century,  names  it  Holdunstetch.  The  derivation  of  Adam  of  Bremen 
has  prevailed. 

*  Helmoldus,  Chron.  Slav.  40.     He  adds,  that  the  three  people  of  Nordalbingia 
diflfipred  little  either  in  dress  or  language.    They  had  the  Jura  Saxonum. 
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BOOK  Such  were  the  countries  in  which  our  Saxon  an- 
"•  cestors  were  residing  when  the  Roman  geographer 
first  noticed  them ;  and  from  these,  when  the  atten- 
tion  of  their  population  became  directed  to  maritime 
depredations,  they  made  those  incursions  on  the 
Roman  empire,  which  its  authors  mention  with  so 
much  dismay.  But  the  Saxons  were  one  of  the 
obscure  tribes  whom  Providence  selected  and  trained 
to  form  the  nobler  nations  of  France,  Germany,  and 
England,  and  they  have  accomplished  their  distin^ 
guished  destiny. 
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CHAR  III. 

Circumstances  favourable  to  the  Increase  of  the  Saxon  Power  on 

the  Continent. 

Above  a  century  elapsed  after  Ptolemy,  before  the  chap. 
Saxons  were  mentioned  again  by  any  author  who  has  "^ 
survived  to  us.  Eutropius  is  the  second  writer  we 
have,  who  noticed  them.  In  accounting  for  the  re- 
bellion of  Carausius,  and  his  assumption  of  the 
purple,  he  states  the  Saxons  to  have  united  with 
the  Francs,  and  to  have  become  formidable  to  the 
Romans  for  their  piratical  enterprises.  In  the  cen- 
tury which  elapsed  between  Ptolemy  and  Carausius, 
the  Saxons  had  greatly  advanced  in  power  and  repu- 
tation, and  they  were  beginning  their  system  of 
foreign  depredations  when  that  emperor  encouraged 
them  to  pursue  it.  Their  prosperity  during  this 
interval  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  repulse  of  the 
Romans  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Rhine ;  from  the  rise 
of  the  Francs ;  and  from  their  own  application  to 
maritime  expeditions. 

The  descendants  of  the  first  Scythian  population  progmsof 
of  Europe  had  acquired  the  name  of  Germans  in  the  {J^^^ 
time  of  CaBsar,  That  it  was  a  recent  appellation,  we 
learn  from  Tacitus.^  They  were  first  invited  into 
Gaul,  to  assist  one  of  its  contending  factions,  and  the 
fertility  of  the  country  was  so  tempting,  that  their 
15,000  auxiliaries  gradually  swelled  into  120,000 
co!iquerors^,    who    established    themselves    in    the 

*  Tacitus,  Mor.  Germ.  c.  2. 

'  So  one  of  the  Keltic  princes  told  Canar,  lib.  i.  c.  23.  In  combating  these 
Germans,  the  Ediiari  of  Gaul,  a  Keltic  race,  bad  lost  almost  all  their  nobility,  senate, 
and  cavalr}'. 
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BOOK  northern  provinces.  Caesar  defeated  them  with  great 
destruction ;  but  he  admits  that  France,  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Seine  and  Marne,  was  peopled  by 
German  tribes,  dilFering  from  the  Kelts  in  language, 
laws,  and  customs,  little  civilised,  averse  from  trade, 
but  excelling  in  bravery.^ 

The  same  insuppressible  love  of  distinction  and  ad- 
venture which  led  Caesar  into  Britain,  actuated  him 
to  an  invasion  of  Germany.  He  resolved  to  pass  the 
Rhine,  that  he  might  show  them  that  the  Romans 
could  both  dare  and  accomplish  the  attempt.^  He 
was  offered  ships ;  but  he  chose  to  construct  a  bridge, 
as  better  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  nation.^ 
He  crossed  the  Rhine,  burnt  the  towns  and  villages  of 
one  tribe,  alarmed  others ;  and  after  staying  eighteen 
days  in  the  country,  returned  to  France^,  and  made 
his  first  incursion  into  Britain.  In  a  subsequent  year, 
he  entered  Germany  again  by  a  temporary  bridge ; 
but  the  natives  retiring  to  their  woods,  he  thought  it 
dangerous  to  pursue  them,  and  left  a  garrison  on  the 
Rhine.  ^  He  used  some  German  auxiliaries  against 
the  Gauls;  and  was  materially  benefited  by  a  charge 
of  German  horse,  in  his  great  battle  at  Pharsalia.^ 
His  vast  project  of  entering  and  subduing  Germany 
from  the  Euxine  has  been  already  noticed. 

Yet  Caesar  had  but  shown  Germany  to  the  Romans, 
as  he  had  led  them  to  the  knowledge  of  Britain.  It 
was  the  succeeding  reign  of  Augustus,  >vhich  was  the 
actual  era  of  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  power 
in  Germany,  as  that  of  Claudius  afterwards  introduced 
it  into  our  island.  The  reign  of  Augustus  was,  there- 
fore, as  important  in  its  consequences  to  the  Barbaric 
as  it  was  to  the  Roman  mind.  It  spread  an  intellectual 
cultivation  through  the  outer  circle  of  his  civilised 

•  Cssar,  Ub.il.  c.  1.  lib.  1.  c.  1.  «  Ciesar,  lib.  Iv.  c.  13. 

»  lb.  c.  16.  •  lb.  c.  16.  c.  17.  '  Cawar,  lib.  vi  c.  27. 

■  Floras. 


> 
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empire,  superior  to  that  which  its  varying  provinces  chap. 
had  before  enjoyed ;  and  it  began  the  improvement 
of  the  German  intellect  and  society,  by  adding  to  the 
principles,  customs,  and  spirit  of  the  Barbaric  con- 
tinent, whatever  its  uncivilised  tribes  could  succes- 
sively imbibe,  of  the  literature  and  arts  of  the  Roman 
world.  The  Germans  had  much  which  the  wild 
savages  of  the  New  World  have  been  found  without, 
and  in  which  even  the  Romans  were  deficient,  for  they 
had  some  of  the  noblest  principles  of  social  polity 
and  morals ;  but  they  had  scarcely  any  literature,  few 
arts,  few  luxuries,  and  no  refinement.  When  these 
became  united  to  their  own  nobility  of  spirit  and  poli- 
tical principles,  kingdoms  arose  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  whose  peoples  have  far  transcended  those  of 
the  Grecian  states,  and  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Under  Augustus,  Gaul  or  France  was  completely 
reduced  to  Roman  provinces ;  and  most  of  its  na- 
tives adopted  the  Roman  appearance,  language,  and 
modes  of  life,  and  polity.  Many  colonies  of  the  Ro- 
mans were  planted  both  in  France  and  Spain,  each  a 
little  image  of  Rome^ ;  and  the  natives  assisted  him 
to  subdue  the  Germans. 

The  country  between  Gaul  and  the  Rhine  was  also 
subdued  into  Roman  provinces,  and  roads  were  con- 
structed in  every  part.  Eight  of  these  were  made  in 
Belgium,  diverging  from  a  single  town.  All  these 
parts  were  formed  into  two  grand  divisions,  called 
Germania  Prima,  and  Germania  Secunda. 

*  Thus  Thouhusebechmt  famous  both  for  its  great  temple  to  Pallas,  which  Strabo 
mentions,  I.  4.,  and  also  Martial,  1.  9.  ep.  10.,  and  for  its  rhetorical  schools,  where 
Sidonius  remarks  that  Theodoric  was  educated.  Budsus,  p.  39.  41.  This  city 
became  afterwards  celebrated  for  its  floral  games  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  Tacitut 
praises  the  liberal  studies  at  Autun,  whose  schools  in  Diocletian's  time  were  destroyed 
by  the  Bagauds,  but  restored  by  Constantius.  Apollo  was  worshipped  there,  ib. 
p.  25.  Narbonne  became  also  distinguished.  The  Inscription  which  has  been 
found  there  is  a  complete  instance  of  the  Roman  deification  and  adoration  of  their 
emperor.  It  orders  sacrifices  to  Augustus,  and  appoints  the  days  of  the  worship,  ib. 
p.  34.  Bourdeaux  was  repeatedly  the  theme  of  the  panq^yrlc  of  Ausonius.  Sido- 
nius praises  the  schools  at  Auvergne  and  Lyoju,  Others  are  noticed,  as  TWers  and 
Besanfon. 
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.  nearly  fifty,  and  chiefly  on  its  left  bank,  over  which 

several  bridges  were  thrown.  A  whole  nation,  the 
Ubii,  was  transplanted  from  beyond  the  Rhine  to  live 
along  its  left  side :  a  Roman  colony  was  placed  among 
them,  which  increased  afterwards  into  the  city  of 
Cologne.  Other  towns,  as  Mentz,  Bonn,  Worms,  and 
Spires,  arose  from  Roman  stations.  Eight  legions 
were  divided  and  placed  in  the  most  commanding 
spots  to  watch  and  overawe  the  Germans ;  and  Au- 
gustus expressed  and  cultivated  so  strong  an  attach- 
ment to  this  people,  that  he  had  a  body  of  Germans 
for  his  guard. 

Thus  the  reign  of  Augustus  completely  reduced 
all  the  regions  up  to  the  Rhine  into  the  condition  of 
Roman  provinces :  all  within  that  boundary  were  de- 
bilitated into  a  state  ofsubjection,  of  peaceful  life,  and 
of  beginning  civilisation.  ^^ 

The  natives  immediately  beyond  the  Rhine  stretch- 
ing to  the  ancient  country  of  our  ancestors,  were  the 
Batavi,  in  the  present  Holland  ;  the  Frisii,  in  Fries- 
land  ;  the  Bructeri,  towards  the  Ems ;  the  Catti,  and 
the  Cherusci,  who  extended  to  the  Weser;  and  the 
Chauci,  who  inhabited  the  shores  from  the  Weser  to 
the  Elbe ;  while  the  Suevi  spread  from  the  Main  to 
the  Danube.  The  German  nations  nearest  to  the 
Rhine  frequently  passed  it  in  the  reign  of  Augustus^ 
to  attack  the  stations  of  the  Romans ;  and  these  as 
willingly  crossed  the  same  river  to  defeat,  plunder, 
and  ravage,  as  far  as  they  could  penetrate. 

*"  It  was  most  probably  from  the  new  policy  adopted  by  Augustus,  and  from  its 
effects,  and  with  a  complimentary  reference  to  ir,  that  Virgil  penned  the  celebrated 
lines,  which,  conceding  to  Greece  the  superiority  in  arts  and  eloquence,  called  thus 
upon  Rome  to  subdue  the  world  to  a  state  of  social  tranquillity. 
Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane  1  memento. 
He  tibi  erunt  artes  :  pacisque  imponere  morem  : 
Parcere  sul^jectis,  et  dcbellare  superbos.  ^n.  L.  6.  851. 

Augustus  fulfilled  this  admonition  of  Anchises.     He  fought  to  pacify,  and  ruled 
to  civilise.     Every  Roman  before  him  bad  warred  for  power,  fame,  and  destruction 
disturbing,  not  harmonising,  the  world. 
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Augustus  often  visited  these  parts  of  Germany;  c"ap. 
but  operated  more  decisively  on  its  southern  regions. 
From  the  progress  of  his  legions,  the  southern  part, 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Danube,  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, under  the  name  of  Noricum ;  and  two  other 
contiguous  provinces,  called  Rhetia  and  -Vindelicia, 
were  also  established  from  the  Alps  to  the  Rhine,  the 
Inn,  and  the  Adige.  ^^  The  capital  of  Vindelicia  was 
the  present  Augsburg,  which  Tacitus  then  called  a 
most  splendid  colony.  The  Roman  dominion  being 
thus  established  in  the  southern  district  of  Germany, 
the  Emperor's  son-inlaw,  Drusus,  felt  and  cherished 
the  same  spirit  of  ambitious  but  unjust  enterprise 
which  had  incited  Caesar ;  projected  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  Continent,  and  actually  began  it.  A  passage  in 
Tacitus  displays  the  insatiable  thirst  of  distinction 
with  which  the  active-minded  youths  of  Rome  were 
urged  upon  expeditions  incompatible  with  the  com- 
forts of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Drusus  crossed  the  Rhine 
from  Holland,  and  ravaged  around  to  the  Main,  while 
a  fleet  navigated  along  the  coast  into  the  Zuyderzee, 
and  the  Ems.  In  the  ensuing  spring  he  penetrated 
to  the  Weser,  and  in  another  year  to  the  Elbe ;  laying 
the  country  waste,  and  building  forts  on  the  Macs, 
the  Rhine,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe ;  but  before  he 
passed  that  river,  he  suddenly  received,  from  natural 
causes,  the  fate  which  he  was  unsparingly  dealing  to 
others.  Tiberius  succeeded  to  the  station,  though 
not  to  the  abilities,  of  Drusus.  He  moved  several 
times  into  Germany.  In  one  year  he  passed  the 
Weser;  and  in  another,  attacking  the  Chauci  and 
Langobardi,  he  waived  the  imperial  standards  over 
the  Elbe.  His  fleet  triumphantly  sailed  up  the  river : 
he  contemplated  the  collected  warriors  who  lined  its 
northern  bank ;  but  hazarded  no  attack.^^    Two  of  the 

"  Tacitus. 

"  Dion.  Cassius,  p.  622 — 628.,  and  the  authors  in  Mascou*8  learned  history  of 
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^^*        of  whom  one  became  the  celebrated  Arminius,  and 
another,  a  Roman  priest. 

Tiberius  was  called  by  other  wars  to  the  Danube ; 
and  while  he  was  there  conflicting  with  the  Marco- 
manni  and  their  allies,  the  avarice  of  Quintilius 
Varus,  combined  with  his  precipitate  attempt  to 
civilise  them,  provoked  the  Germans  of  the  Rhine  to 
rebel.  Arminius  stood  forward  as  the  champion  of 
Germany ;  and  by  his  skill  and  exertions,  the  Roman 
general  and  his  army  were  destroyed.  This  misfor- 
tune struck  Rome  with  consternation,  and  the  horrors 
of  an  invasion  like  that  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoncs 
were  anticipated ;  but  Arminius  was  contented  to 
have  merited  the  title  of  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  ^^ 
He  had  either  not  the  means  or  the  desire  to  pursue 
schenies  of  offensive  conquest  or  of  vengeful  devasta- 
tion beyond  the  precincts  of  Germany.  He  drove 
back  the  Roman  empire  from  the  Weser  to  the  Rhine. 
He  restored  to  his  countrymen  the  possession  of  their 
native  soil  up  to  the  latter  river ;  destroyed  all  the 
Roman  forts  on  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  and  the  Saal ; 
and  when  Tiberius  hastened  to  relieve  the  capitol 
from  its  dismay,  the  imperial  general  could  gain  no 
decisive  laurels  from  the  cautious  patriot.  ^*     Thus 

tbe  Gerroans,  i.  p.  78 — 85.  He  has  selected  and  arranged  the  most  important 
passages  of  the  classical  authors  concerning  the  transactions  and  movements  of  the 
German  nations  before  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  authorities  for 
most  of  the  events  alluded  to  in  this  chapter  will  be  found  in  his  work. 

>*  Tacitus  gives  him  this  title,  Ann.  lib.  ii.  c.  88.  Kenler  calls  him  the  leader 
of  the  Saxons.  1  Schard.  H.  G.  501.  ;  but  he  was  of  the  CheruscL  Spcn.  Not  297. 
His  character  in  Paterculus  is  interesting ;  **  Juvenis  gcnere  nobilis,  manu  fortis, 
lensu  celer,  ultra  promptus  ingenio,  ardorem  anlmi  Yultu  oculisque  prsferens.**  He 
had  served  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  obtained  the  equestrian  dignity.  The  pen 
of  Tacitus  has  completed  his  fame.  For  the  disaster  of  Varus,  see  Dion.  Cass.  667., 
Paterc.  U.  c.  11 7. ;  and  Tac  Ann.  lib.  i. 

"  There  is  a  history  of  Arminiusjby  Kenler,  1  Schard.  p.  601 — 618.  In  the 
dialogue  on  his  military  nserit  by  Hutt,  ib.  426.,  the  German  prince  says  to  Han- 
nibal,  with  some  truth,  **  Mam  eorum  qui  res  preclaras  gesserunt,  nemo  m^joribus 
difflcultatibus  enisus,  aut  gravioribus  circa  impedimeutis  eluctatus  est  —  In 
summa  rerum  aut  hominum  inopia,  misera  egestate,  desertus  ab  omnibus,  impeditus 
andique,tamen  ad  recuperandam  llbertatem,  viam  mihi  communivi;  citraque  oronem 
extra  opem,  omne  a^jumentum,  hoc  solo  pneditus  et  sufHiltus  animo,  a  me  ipso 
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Arminius  raised  Germany  into  a  new  militery  and  chap. 
political  position.  Having  learned  himself  all  the  .  ^"'  . 
Roman  discipline,  he  diffused  among  his  countrymen 
as  much  of  it  as  they  could  be  persuaded  to  adopt, 
and  prepared  then),  to  receive  more;  and  from  this 
period  the  wars  of  these  fierce  people  became  every 
year  more  formidable  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  more 
instructive  to  themselves.  Nearly  twenty  years  had 
elapsed  between  the  time  that  Tiberius  had  marched 
to  the  Weser  and  the  period  in  which  Arminius  ef- 
fected his  revolt.  During  all  this  space,  the  Germans 
had  all  the  Roman  habits  and  peculiar  civilisation  in 
their  immediate  contemplation :  and  continuous  in- 
tercourse occurred,  from  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
country,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  being 
made  Roman  provinces ;  from  the  serving  of  their 
chiefs  and  countrymen  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  their 
acting  with  them  as  allies ;  and  from  their  perpetual 
communications  with  the  numerous  Roman  forts  and 
stations.  Germany  was  thus  constantly  advancing 
to  improvement  from  the  time  that  Augustus  es- 
tablished the  Roman  armies  on  its  continent;  and 
the  successes  of  Arminius  kept  it  from  being  too  Ro- 
manised. By  driving  back  the  Romans  to  the  Rhine, 
he  preserved  to  his  countrymen  and  their  neighbours 
the  power  of  continuing,  not  merely  in  independence, 
but  of  preserving  their  native  manners  and  customs, 
with  only  so  much  addition  of  the  Roman  civilbation 
as  would  naturally  and  beneficially  harmonise  with 
these.  Many  new  ideas,  feelings,  reasonings,  and 
habits,  must  have  resulted  from  this  mixture  ;  and  the 
peculiar  minds  and  views  of  the  Germans  must  have 
been  both  excited  and  enlarged.  The  result  of  this 
union  of  Roman  and  German  improvement,  was  the 

rerum  inltia  petlvi  ct  bellum  extreme  periculosum,  non  aotea  ccBptum  sed  ab 
omnibus  desperatum  prosequutus  sum.'*  He  details  his  exertions,  and  contrasts 
them,  with  more  patriotism  than  critical  judgment,  with  the  exploits  of  Scipio  and 
Alexander. 
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I     ,     t  character  and  society  which  has  descended  with  in- 
creasing  melioration   to    all   the   modern   states   of 
Europe. 

Germany  was  not  at  this  time  very  populous. 
The  Hercynian  forest,  sixty  days'  journey  in  length, 
overspread  a  large  portion  of  its  surface.  It  was  the 
destructive  policy  of  each  state  to  make  a  little  desert 
around  its  territories  for  their  easier  defence;  and 
the  Suevi  who  were  in  Suabia  and  Franconia,  used 
this  desolating  protection  so  abundantly,  that  they 
kept  the  country  for  500  miles  around  them  in  a 
devastated  condition.  The  population  of  Germany 
was,  therefore,  but  scanty,  and  dwelt  chiefly  near 
the  rivers,  at  their  mouths,  and  on  the  sea-coasts. 
The  Roman  invasions  repeatedly  thinned  the  numbers 
of  their  tribes,  by  the  slaughter  of  their  battles  and 
subsequent  cruelties;  and  when  new  populations 
multiplied,  as  these  existed  under  new  circumstances, 
and  amid  many  alterations  of  native  manners  around 
them,  every  succeeding  generation  differed  from  its 
predecessors:  but,  happily,  this  difference,  from  the 
continual  intercourse  with  the  only  civilised  empire 
which  then  existed,  was  that  of  progressive  improve- 
ment producing  progressive  power,  until  Rome  became 
their  conquest,  and  its  provinces  their  spoil  and  the 
sites  of  their  new  kingdoms. 

Gerraanicus  renewed  the  victories  of  his  father 
Drusus,  and  endangered  for  a  while  the  independence 
of  the  barbaric  continent.  His  warfare,  though  his 
name  lives  in  the  panegyric  of  Tacitus,  can  be  only 
compared  with  that  which  we  have  witnessed  in  our 
days  in  St.  Domingo.  His  first  expedition  was  under- 
taken for  the  express  purpose  of  human  slaughter. 
One  part  of  his  legions  having  destroyed  their  mu- 
tinous comrades,  desired  to  attack  the  enemy,  to 
appease,  in  a  strange  medley  of  compunction  and 
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ferocity,  by  the  blood  of  the  Germans,  the  manes  of  chap. 
their  rebellious  fellow-soldiers.  They  accordingly 
rushed  to  the  massacre  of  the  Marsi.  Their  com- 
mander was  as  unfeeling,  and  as  irrational  as  them- 
selves ;  for,  "  Germanicus,  to  spread  the  slaughter  as 
wide  as  possible,  divided  his  men  into  four  battalions. 
The  country  fifty  miles  round  was  laid  waste  with 
fire  and  sword:  neither  sex  nor  age  excited  pity; 
nor  any  places,  holy  or  profane ;  their  sacred  temple, 
the  Tanfanaa,  was  destroyed.  This  slaughter  was 
perpetrated  without  their  receiving  a  wound,  because 
the  enemies  they  attacked  were  sunk  in  sleep,  or 
unarmed  and  dispersed."  ^^ 

The  surprise  of  the  Catti,  against  whom  Germa- 
nicus sent  Coccina,  was  one  of  their  next  exploits. 
"  His  arrival  was  so  little  expected  by  the  Catti,  that 
their  women  and  children  were  either  immediately 
taken  prisoners  or  put  to  the  sword :  Mattium,  the 
capital,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  open  plains 
were  laid  waste."  ^^  In  subsequent  battles  we  usually 
find  the  addition,  that  "  no  quarter  was  given  to  the 
barbarians ; "  and  in  the  progress  of  the  Romans, 
the  country  was  always  desolated.  In  one  battle  we 
have  this  ferocious  plan  of  warfare  even  commanded 
by  the  applauded  hero  of  the  historian :  "  Germa- 
nicus rushing  among  the  ranks,  besought  his  men  to  ^ 
give  no  quarter ;  he  told  them  they  had  no  need  of 
prisoners,  and  that  the  extirpation  of  the  barbarians 
would  alone  end  the  war !  "  ^^ 

Trained  amid  their  soldiery  to  such  sanguinary 
habits,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Roman  emperors 
should  have  carried  to  the  throne  the  cruelties  of  the 
camp,  and  have  exhibited  there  the  merciless  cha- 

»  Tacit  Ann   lib.  i.  "•  Ibid. 

*'  Tacit  Ann.  lib.  ii.  Yet  Germanicus  is  one  of  the  few  favourites  of  Tacitus. 
Such  were  the  moral  reasonings  and  sensibilities  of  one  of  Rome's  most  applauded 
historians,  and  who  was  one  of  the  least  tolerant  of  imperial  and  patrician  misconduct 
in  political  transactions. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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"'  have  acquired.  But  to  destroy  the  uncultivated 
nations  of  Europe,  however  unoffending,  was  no 
crime  in  the  popular  estimation  at  Rome.  A  sur- 
name from  a  country  subdued  was  a  charm  which 
made  its  chieftains  deaf  to  all  the  groans  of  humanity 
and  the  clamours  of  violated  right.  They  pursued 
this  trade  of  sanguinary  ambition,  though  Greece 
had  taught  the  Romans  to  philosophise  on  morality ; 
and  the  orators  of  the  capitol,  in  order  to  destroy  an 
obnoxious  governor,  could  sometimes  declaim  as  if 
they  had  felt  themselves  the  advocates  of  mankind ! 

After  these  massacres  of  the  Marsi  and  the  Catti, 
Germanicus  sailed  up  the  Ems,  and  marched  his 
army  to  the  Weser.  At  this  juncture  Arminius^® 
was  not  wanting  to  his  countrymen  ;  but  the  superior 
knowledge  of  his  competitor,  and  the  discipline  of 
the  invading  troops,  were  rapidly  annihOating  the 
rude  liberty  of  Germany.  Its  bravest  tribes  fell 
fruitlessly  in  its  defence ;  the  survivors  trembled  for 
the  awful  issue ;  when  the  jealous  policy  of  Tiberius, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  empire,  rescued  them  from 
absolute  conquest.  He  called  back  Germanicus  from 
his  victorious  progress ;  although  he  asked  to  con- 
tinue in  his  command  but  one  year  more,  and  would 
have  extended  the  Roman  empire  to  the  Elbe.^^ 

The  conquests  of  Germanicus  were,  in  truth,  so 
many  depopulations.  The  Germans  always  fought 
till  they  had  not  men  enough  for  further  battles; 
and  every  war  was  the  destruction  of  the  largest 
portion  of  the  generation  that  waged  it.  But  new 
races  sprang  up  rapidly  in  the  vacancy  thus  made, 
and  under  circumstances  that  were  continually  be- 

^  Many  have  thought  that  the  fiunous  Irmensul  was  a  monument  of  Arminlui, 
whose  heroic  actions  the  Germans  long  celebrated  in  their  songs ;  but  there  la  no 
reason  to  believe  that  Arminius  was  ever  venerated  as  a  deity. 

>*  Tacit  Ann.  lib.  IL  s.  26.  It  is  painful  to  read  that  Arminius  fell  a  victim  to 
the  treachery  and  ingratitude  of  some  of  his  countrymen ;  or  to  his  love  of  power 
and  their  love  of  liberty. 
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coming  more  promotive  of  their  improvement,  espe-  chap. 
cially  in  war,  and  in  all  the  mental  qualities  which  ^' 
were  connected  with  it,  and  which  could  be  excited 
by  a  struggle  with  an  enemy  so  renowned  and  so 
successful.  War  became  their  necessity,  as  well  as 
the  theatre  of  their  glory;  and  from  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  until  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  under 
their  swords,  the  German  nations  beyond  the  Rhine 
on  the  west,  and  beyond  the  Danube  on  the  east, 
were,  under  various  denominations,  of  Marcomanni, 
Alemanni,  Franks,  Saxons,  Burgundians,  Lombards, 
and  Goths,  every  year  training  and  educating  them- 
selves in  those  military  habits,  laws,  and  exercises, 
and  in  the  corresponding  policy  and  institutions, 
which  new  events  and  experience  discovered  to  be 
most  eflfective  for  their  own  welfare  and  for  the  an- 
noyance of  their  enemy.  They  were  in  every  gene- 
ration becoming  more  and  more  the  Spartans  of 
modern  Europe.  Their  martial  systems  increased 
progressively  in  wisdom  and  vigour.  The  whole 
frame  of  their  society  was  made  subservient  to  their 
warlike  objects ;  and  it  became  impossible  for  Rome, 
in  the  degeneracy  of  its  confined  civilisation,  to  with- 
stand the  unremitted  onsets  of  a  people  daily  attain- 
ing superiority  in  force  of  mind,  loftiness  of  spirit, 
ardent  feeling,  and  moral  fortitude  and  probity,  as 
well  as  in  technical  discipline  and  manual  activity. 

The  recall  of  Germanicus  ended  the  progress  of  the  a.  c.  17. 
Romans  in  the  north  of  Germany.     They  had  many  ^^1^  ^ 
conflicts  and  some  successes  ;  but  they  never  reached  mans  to  the 
the  Elbe  again.      They  retreated  gradually  to  the  ^^^*- 
south,    though    not    with    perpetual    retrogression. 
Sometimes  the  interior  tribes  of  the  country  were  af- 
flicted by  their  victorious  invasions,  and  as  often  were 
consoled  by  their  expulsion.     At  one  period  Hadrian 
made  a  rampart  for  sixty  leagues,  from  Neustadt  on 

the  Danube  to  Wimpfen  on  the  Neckar,  which  lasted 
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BOOK  till  Aurelian :  the  natives  then  pulled  it  down. 
Probus  replaced  it  with  stone ;  but  it  soon  became 
an  ineffective  barrier.  At  length,  after  various  con- 
flicts, the  Rhine  near  the  modem  Leyden,  separated 
the  Romans  and  their  allies  from  the  free  nations  of 
the  north.^^  It  was  not,  indeed,  an  impassable  boun- 
dary, but  the  Romans  generally  kept  within  it :  and 
thus  the  nations  beyond,  and  more  especially  the 
Saxons,  who  were  among  the  most  remote,  had  full 
leisure  to  increase  their  population,  and  to  improve 
the  propitious  circumstances  which  attended  their 
peculiar  situation. 

The  jealousy  of  Tiberius  having  stopped  Germa- 
nicus  from  annihilating  Arminius,  and  from  destroy- 
ing the  nations  beyond  the  Weser  sufficiently  for  the 
extension  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  Elbe,  all  the 
German  tribes  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Baltic  were  left 
to  act,  fight,  and  improve,  with  the  new  arts  and 
knowledge  which  they  had  learnt  from  the  Romans, 
and  which  they  afterwards  more  fully  imbibed  from 
their  future  intercourse  with  the  empire. 

Their  continuation  in  this  independent  state,  was 
favoured  by  the  fall  of  Arminius.  His  talents  and 
ambition  might  have  subdued  the  north-western  coast 
of  Germany  into  a  single  dominion,  but  he  being 
killed,  and  his  Cherusci  weakened,  no  similar  hero, 
and  no  great  kingdom,  which  such  a  character  usu- 
ally founds,  arose  in  those  parts.  Hence  every  state 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  and  amongst  these  the 
Saxons,  grew  up  in  the  free  exercise  of  its  energies 
and  means  of  power.  Warlike  activity  was  neces- 
sarily their  predominating  principle,  not  only  in  order 
to  repel  the  Romans,  but  also  to  protect  themselves 

»  Bebelius  too  eagerly  denies  that  any  part  of  Germany  beyond  the  Rhine  was 
conquered,  though  the  emperors  arrogated  the  surname  Oermanlcus.  Orat  vet 
Ger.  J  Schard.  257.  Mascou  fairly  states  the  fact,  1.  p.  131.  —  The  Tabula  Peuting. 
(on  which  some  excellent  remarks  of  M.  Freret  are  In  Mem.  vii.  p.  292. )  confirms 
^is  bouDdary. 
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from  each  other.     It  was  indeed  an  essential  indi-     cHAft 
vidual  quality.     The  life  of  each  depended  on  his       '^ 
martial  efficiency ;  for  their  wars,  whether  public  or 
private,  were  always  those  of  desolation  and  death. 

The  Romans  continued  to  be  the  military  educators 
of  the  population  in  these  parts,  without  intending 
an  effect  so  dangerous  to  their  own  domination.  But 
their  new  principle  or  necessity,  of  forming  part  of 
their  armies  of  German  troops,  led  to  this  momen- 
tous result.  They  frequently  felt  its  evil  without 
changing  their  system.  So  early  as  the  year  28,  the 
Frisii,  the  neighbours  of  the  Saxons,  and  some  of 
whose  nobles  had  served  in  the  Roman  armies,  re* 
volted,  and  for  a  long  time  remained  ^^  independent. 
Fifteen  years  afterwards,  Batavi  were  serving  in  the 
Roman  armies  in  Britain.^^ 

From  the  Batavian  marshes,  in  a.d.  47,  Gennascus 
became  the  leader  of  the  Chauci,  and  began  that 
system  of  operations  which  the  Saxons  in  an  after 
age  so  eagerly  pursued.  He  plundered  Gaul  with 
light  ships.  He  became  strong  enough  to  invade 
lower  Germany .2^  Yet  in  a.d.  69,  the  Emperor 
Vitellius  became  so  fond  of  his  German  auxiliaries, 
as  to  take  them  to  Rome,  in  their  dresses  of  skins 
and  long  spears,  and  to  consult  their  superstitions.^* 
After  him  Civilis  essayed  and  demonstrated  the  mi- 
litary efficiency  which  the  tribes  of  these  regions  had 
acquired  from  Roman  tuition.  He  had  served  among 
the  Batavian  cavalry  that  was  employed  in  Britain, 
and  he  visited  Rome.  He  found  the  sailors  in  the 
Roman  fleet  on  the  Rhine  to  be  chiefly  Batavi. 
With  talents  which  Tacitus  compares  with  those  of 
Hannibal  and  Sertorius,  he  roused  his  countrymen 
to  arms  against  the  Romans.  The  whole  Batavian 
nation,  Bructeri,  Tencteri,  and  their  neighbours,  al- 

«  Tacit,  Ann.  lib.  Iv.  «  Dio  Caw.  lib.  Ix. 

*  Tac  Ann.  Ub.xL  c  18.  »•  Tadt  Hist,  Uh.  IL     Suet  in  Vit 
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lied  with  him.  He  defeated  the  imperial  armies,  and 
was  joined  by  the  auxiliary  forces  whom  the  Romans 
had  trained.  The  Gauls  submitted  to  him.  One 
division  of  his  navy  sunk  or  took  the  Roman  fleet ; 
and  he  equipped  another  to  intercept  their  supplies 
from  Gaul.  Defeated  at  one  time,  he  maintained  a 
doubtful  battle  at  another,  and  at  last  obtained  a 
creditable  peace ;  and  the  Romans  again  took  Bata- 
vians  into  their  service  in  Britain.^^  These  events 
deserve  our  contemplation,  because  they  show  that 
great  improvements  flowed  from  the  Romans,  to- 
wards the  regions  where  our  Saxon  ancestors  were 
stationed,  and  thus  assisted  to  educate  them  to  a 
fitness  for  the  great  destination  to  which  they  w^ere 
finally  impelled. 

From  the  time  of  Civilis  to  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  the  emperors  left  the  nations  beyond 
the  Rhine  to  the  natural  course  of  their  own  means 
of  continuing  the  progress  which  the  preceding  events 
had  excited.  In  Caracalla's  reign  the  tribes  that 
dwelt  on  the  Elbe  near  the  North  Sea,  a  position 
that  includes  the  Saxons,  felt  so  highly  their  own 
importance,  as  to  send  an  embassy  to  Rome  ofiering 
peace,  but  requiring  money  for  observing  it.  The 
emperor  gave  the  demanded  payment;  and  so  greatly 
favoured  them,  as  to  form  a  German  body-guard, 
like  Augustus,  and  to  wear  himself  a  German  dress.^® 

But  the  savage  Maximin  soon  changed  this  flat- 
tering scene.  After  the  assassination  of  Alexander 
Severus,  the  ferocious  Thracian  assumed  the  con- 
taminated purple,    and  announced  his  accession  to 

»  Tacit  Hist  lib.  liL  iv.     Civilis  had  maintained  a  personal  friendship  wlU 
Vespasian.     **  Cum  privatus  esset  amici  vocabamur."    Lib.  v.  c  26.     Mascou,  t » 
his  summary  of  the  actions  of  Civilis  adds  that  his  memory  continued  dear  to  the 
Hollanders :  that  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  States  General  there  were  twelve  pic- 
tures of  his  exploits,  by  Otto  Yeenius ;  and  that  the  Dutch  were  fond  of  comparin; 
him  with  their  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  «« the  fountain  of  the  liberties  of  Hoi 
land."     Vol.  i.  p.  169. 

»  Herodian,  Ub.  iv.  c.  7. 
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the  north  of  Grermany  in  a  series  of  victorious  slaugh- 
ter and  unrelenting  devastation.  So  irresistible  was 
the  tempest,  that  unless  (says  the  historian)  the 
Germans  had  escaped  by  their  rivers,  marshes,  and 
woods,  he  would  have  reduced  all  Germany  into  sub- 
jection. His  furious  valour  once  betrayed  him  into  a 
situation  of  so  much  danger  in  a  marsh,  that  he  was 
saved  with  difficulty,  while  his  horse  was  drowning. 
His  haughty  letters  to  the  senate  display  the  exulta- 
tion and  the  ferocity  of  his  mind.  "  We  cannot  relate 
to  you  how  much  we  have  done.  For  the  space  of 
four  hundred  miles  we  have  burnt  the  German  towns; 
we  have  brought  away  their  flocks,  enslaved  their 
inhabitants,  and  slain  the  armed.  We  should  have 
assaUed  their  woods,  if  the  depths  of  the  marshes  had 
permitted  us  to  pass."  ^^ 

This  destructive  invasion,  like  many  other  evils, 
generated,  by  the  greatness  of  the  necessity,  a  pro- 
portionate benefit.  By  a  conjecture  more  probable 
in  itself,  and  more  consistent  with  contemporaneous 
facts,  than  any  other  which  has  been  mentioned,  a 
modem  writer  has  very  happily  ascribed  to  it  the 
formation  of  that  important  confederation  which, 
under  the  name  of  Francs,  withstood  the  Roman 
arms,  and  preserved  the  liberties  of  Germany.^® 

It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  learned,  that  Their  true 
about  the  year  240  a  new  confederation  was  formed,  ^'^'^^ 
under  the  name  of  Francs,  by  the  old  inhabitants  of 
the  Lower  Rhine  and  Weser.^^     As  the  incursion  of 
Maximin  took  place  about  the  year  235,  the  additional 
supposition  of  Spener  is  very  happy,  that  this  con- 

"  Jul.  Capitol.  Maxim,  c.  12.  Herodian,  lib.  viL  p.  146.  ed.  Steph.  The  his- 
tory of  Maximin  is  related  by  Mr.  Gibbon  with  elegance  and  accuracy,  L  p.  173-— 
190.  4to. 

*  Spener  in  his  Notit  Oerm.  lib.  iv.  p.  338.  "  Non  valde  vereor  adflnnare, 
Bfaximinl  crudelem  in  Germaniam  incursionem  feed  us  inferioris  Rheni  accolls 
Gerraanis  suasisse.** 

*  Gibbon,  1.  p.  259. — Foncemagne,  Mem.  Ac.  xt.  p.'268.,  and  Freret,  Hist  Ac 
Insc  ix.  p.  88.,  and  Mem.  xxxiiL  p.  134.,  unite  in  the"^  opinion.  —  Masoou,  who 
dislikes  It,  p.  196.,  has  evidently  not  weighed  all  the  drcmnstances. 
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federation  arose  from  a  general  desire  of  security  and 
revenge. 

The  horizon  of  Rome  was  at  this  juncture  dark- 
ening: civil  wars  were  consuming  the  strength  of 
the  empire;  and  its  Germanic  enemies,  who  had 
many  losses  of  liberty,  life,  and  property  to  avenge, 
were  learning  the  dangerous  secret  of  the  benefit  of 
union.  The  Alemanni^^  had  alarmed  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  with  its  first  exhibition.  The  advantage  of  this 
confederation  generated  others,  until  the  Roman  em- 
pire was  overwhelmed  by  the  accumulating  torrent ; 
and  her  western  provinces  were  parcelled  out  among 
those  warlike  spoilers  whose  improved  posterity  now 
govern  Europe. 

This  sagacious  union  of  strength  in  a  common 
cause  was  consecrated  on  the  Rhine  by  the  general 
name  of  Francs,  in  which  the  peculiar  denominations 
of  the  tribes  were  absorbed.^^  Their  valour  achieved 
its  end;  and  their  existence  and  general  conduct 
were  peculiarly  useful  to  the  Saxon  nation.^  The 
safety  and  success  of  our  ancestors  may  have  flowed 
from  this  timely  confederation.  The  Saxon  exploits 
on  the  ocean  inflicted  such  wounds  on  the  Roman 
colonies  and  commerce,  that  a  peculiar  fleet  was  ap- 
pointed to  counteract  them ;  the  southern  coast  of 
Britain  was  put  under  an  officer  called  Comes  Littoris 
Saxonici;  and  every  historian  mentions  them  with 
dread  and  hatred.  It  does  not  seem  visionary  to 
state,  that  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  first  employ- 
ments of  the  Roman  indignation  to  have  exterminated 


"*  For  the  nations  who  assumed  this  name,  see  Spener,  175.  179. 

'*  The  states  who  united  in  the  league  are  particularised  by  Spener,  p.  341.  ; 
and  by  Chrytsus,  Sax.  Proem. 

■■  The  ancient  writers  give  us  some  curious  traits  of  the  Francs  of  this  period  : 
«*  Francis  farailiare  est  ridendo  fidem  frangere."  Vopiscus  Proc,  c  alii.  p.  237.  Ed. 
Bip.  **  Gens  Francorum  infldelis  est  Si  peijeret  Francus  quid  novi  (kciet,  qui 
pe^uriam  ipsmn  sermonis  genus  putat  esse  non  criminis.**  Salvian  de  Oub.  De^ 
lib.  iY.  p.  82.  Mag.  Bib.  Pat  5.  —  Again,  lib.  viL  p.  1 1 6.  **  Fraud  mendaces, 
aed  hospitales."  —  This  union  of  laughter  and  crime,  of  deceit  and  politeness,  has 
not  been  entirely  unknown  to  France  in  many  periods  since  the  flfth  century. 
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them  by  an  expedition  like  those  of  Drusus,  Ger-  chap. 
Tnanicus,  and  Maximin,  if  the  confederation  of  the  - 
Francs  had  not  interposed  a  formidable  barrier  that 
was  never  destroyed,  and  which  kept  the  imperial 
armies  employed  on  the  south  banks  of  the  Rhine.^ 
We  may  add,  that  the  furious  desolations  of  Maximin 
were  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  Saxon  power ; 
for  they  depopulated  the  contiguous  states,  and  left 
the  Saxons  without  any  strong  neighbours  to  coerce 
or  endanger  them. 

Another  cause  peculiarly  promotive  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Saxons,  and  directly  tending  to  facilitate 
their  future  conquests  in  Britain,  was  their  applica- 
tion to  maritime  expeditions ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
the  philosophical  student  of  history  to  remark  by 
what  incidents  they  were  led  to  this  peculiar  applica- 
tion of  their  courage  and  activity. 

"  PoDtanus  Origin  Franc  —  Spener,  333 — 360.,  and  his  2  toL  421— 429.* 
and  Schilter's  Oloasary,  316—322.,  furnish  much  Information  on  the  Frankish 
tribes. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

The  Application  of  the  Saxoxs  to  Maritime  Expeditions, 

BOOK  The  situation  of  the  Saxons  on  the  sea-coast  of  that 
,  part  of  Europe  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
some  fertile  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  yet 
remote  enough  to  elude  their  vengeful  pursuit,  and 
the  possession  of  an  island  with  a  harbour  so  ample, 
and  yet  so  guarded  against  hostile  assaults,  as  Helig- 
land  afforded,  were  circumstances  propitious  to  a 
system  of  piracy. 

The  tribes  on  the  sea-coasts,  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Rhine  to  the  Baltic,  had  from  the  days  of  Caesar 
been  gradually  forming  themselves  to  maritime  ex- 
ertions. The  Romans  themselves,  inattentive  to  the 
consequences,  contributed  to  their  progress  in  this 
new  path  of  war.  Drusus  equipped  a  fleet  on  the 
Rhine  to  waft  his  army  to  the  Ems:  he  cut  a 
channel  for  its  passage  into  the  Zuyder  Zee ;  and  we 
find  in  his  time,  that  the  Bructeri,  who  lived  on  the 
left  of  the  Ems,  were  able  to  fight  a  battle  with  him 
on  the  seas.^  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Germanicus 
built  a  thousand  vessels  on  the  Rhine,  Maes,  and 
Scheld^,  teaching  the  attentive  natives  the  use  of 
ships,  and  the  manner  of  their  constructing  them, 
and  employing  them  in  their  navigation. 

Within  thirty  years  afterwards,  Gennascus,  at  the 
head  of  the  Chaiici,  evinced  the  maritime  improve- 
ments of  the  tribes  in  these  parts:  for  with  light 
ships,  armed  for  plunder,  he  made  the  descent  al- 
ready noticed  on  the  contiguous  shores,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  Roman  provinces  in  France,  knowing 

>  Mmoou,  HUt  vol  L  p.  80.  «  Tacit  Ann.  Ub.  U.  c  6. 
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that  they  were  rich,  and  perceiving  that  they  were     chap. 
weak  against  such  attacks.^     His  enterprises  were  in  * 

fact  the  precursors  of  those  with  which  the  Francs 
and  Saxons  afterwards  annoyed  the  Roman  empire. 
The  naval  exertions  of  Civilis  have  been  stated  be- 
fore. 

As  the  population  between  the  Rhine  and  Ems  be- 
came thus  accustomed  to  excursions  on  the  seas,  the 
Saxons  began  to  multiply  near  them,  and  to  spread 
into  the  islands  we  have  described.  But  an  active 
system  of  naval  enterprise  is  not  naturally  chosen  by 
any  nation;  and,  still  less,  distant  voyages,  which 
are  fatal  to  land  warriors  from  their  ignorance,  and 
still  more  formidable  from  their  superstitions.  Hence 
the  Saxons  might  have  lived  amid  their  rocks  and 
marshes,  conflicting  with  their  neighbours,  or  sailing 
about  them  in  petty  vessels  for  petty  warfare,  till 
they  had  mouldered  away  in  the  vicissitudes  in  which 
60  many  tribes  perished ;  if  one  remarkable  incident, 
not  originatmg  from  themselves,  but  from  a  Roman 
emperor,  who  intended  no  such  result,  had  not  ex- 
cited their  peculiar  attention  to  maritime  expeditions 
on  a  larger  scale,  with  grander  prospects,  and  to 
countries  far  remote. 

This  event,  which  tinged  with  new  and  lasting 
colours  the  destiny  of  Europe,  by  determining  the 
Saxons  to  piratical  enterprises,  was  the  daring 
achievements  of  the  Francs ;  whom  Probus,  during 
his  brief  sovereignty,  had  transported  to  the  Pontus. 
To  break  the  strength  of  the  barbaric  myriads,  who 
were  every  year  assaulting  the  Roman  state  with 
increasing  force,  this  emperor  had  recourse  to  the 
policy,  not  unfrequent  under  the  imperial  govern- 
ment,  of  settling  colonies  of  their  warriors  in  places 
very  distant  from  the  region  of  their  nativity. 

Among  others,  a  numerous  body  of  Francs,   or  voyage  of 

the  Francs 
*  Tacit  Ann.  Ub.  xi  c.  18. 
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BOOK  rather  of  the  contiguous  tribes  united  under  that 
'  name,  was  transplanted  to  the  Euxine.  The  attach- 
from  the  ment  of  mankind  to  the  scenes  of  their  childhood :  and 
their  ardent  longing,  when  in  foreign  lands,  for  the 
country  which  their  relatives  inhabit ;  where  their 
most  pleasing  associations  have  been  formed ;  where 
their  individual  characters  have  been  acquired,  and 
customs  like  their  own  exist ;  are  feelings  so  natural 
to  every  bosom,  and  so  common  to  every  age,  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Frankish  exiles,  when 
removed  to  the  Euxine,  regretted  their  native  wilds/ 
We  read,  therefore,  with  general  sympathy,  that 
they  soon  afterwards  seized  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  abandoning  their  foreign  settlement.  They  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  many  ships,  probably  the  ves- 
sels in  which  they  had  been  carried  from  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  to  the  Euxine,  and  formed  the  daring 
plan  of  sailing  back  to  the  Rhine.  Its  novelty  and 
improbability  procured  its  success ;  and  the  neces- 
sities which  attended  it,  led  them  to  great  exploits. 
Compelled  to  land  wherever  they  could  for  supplies, 
safety,  and  information,  they  ravaged  the  coasts  of 
Asia  and  Greece.  Reaching  at  length  Sicily,  they 
attacked  and  ravaged  Syracuse  with  great  slaughter. 
Beaten  about  by  the  winds,  often  ignorant  where 
they  were,  seeking  subsistence,  pillaging  to  obtain  it, 
and  excited  to  new  plunder  by  the  successful  depre- 
dations they  had  already  made,  they  carried  their  tri- 
umphant hostility  to  several  districts  of  Africa.  They 
were  driven  off  that  continent  by  a  force  sent  from 
Carthage ;  but  this  repulse  turning  them  towards 
Europe,  and  finding  no  where  a  home,  they  con- 
cluded at  last  their  remarkable  voyage  by  reaching 
in  safety  their  native  shores.* 

*  So  strong  was  this  feeling  in  Germany,  that  some  of  the  German  chiefs  whom 
Augustus  forced  from  their  country  killed  themselves.     1  Mascou,  85. 

»  The  original  authorities  are  Zosimus,  end  of  book  I ;  Eumen.  Paneg.  Iv.  c  1 8. ; 
and  Vopiscus  in  Probo,  c  1 8. 
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In  this  singular  enterprise,  a  system  to  endure  for  chap. 
ages  received  its  unpremeditated  birth.  It  discovered  .  ^^'  . 
to  these  adventurers  and  to  their  neighbours ;  to  all 
who  heard  and  could  imitate,  that,  from  the  Roman 
colonies,  a  rich  harvest  of  spoil  might  be  gleaned  by 
those  who  would  seek  for  it  at  sea.  It  likewise 
removed  the  veil  of  terror  that  hung  over  distant 
oceans  and  foreign  expeditions.  These  Francs  had 
desolated  every  province  almost  with  impunity ;  they 
had  plunder  to  display,  which  must  have  fired  the 
avarice  of  every  needy  spectator ;  they,  had  acquired 
skill,  which  those  who  joined  them  might  soon  in- 
herit ;  and  perhaps  the  same  men,  embarking  again 
with  new  followers,  evinced  by  fresh  booty  the  prac- 
ticability of  similar  attempts.  On  land,  the  Roman 
tactics  and  discipline  were  generally  invincible ;  but, 
at  sea,  they  who  most  frequent  it  are  usually  the 
most  expert  and  successful.  The  Saxons  perceived 
this  consequence :  their  situation  on  the  ocean  tempted 
them  to  make  the  trial ;  they  soon  afterwards  began 
their  depredations,  and  by  this  new  habit  evinced  the 
inciting  and  instructive  effects  of  the  Frankish  ad- 
venture. 

The  piracies  of  the  Francs  and  Saxons  are  not  usurpatioa 
mentioned  in  the  imperial  writers  anterior  to  this  Jfj?"'*" 
navigation ;  but  they  seem  to  have  become  frequent 
after  it;  for  within  a  few  years  subsequent,  the 
Francs  and  Saxons  so  infested  the  coasts  of  Belgium, 
Gaul,  and  Britain,  that  the  Roman  government  was 
compelled  to  station  a  powerful  fleet  at  Boulogne,  on 
purpose  to  confront  them.  The  command  was  in- 
trusted to  Carausius,  a  Menapian,  of  the  meanest 
origin ;  but  a  skilful  pilot  and  valiant  soldier.  It  was 
observed,  that  this  commander  attacked  the  pirates 
only  after  they  had  accomplished  their  ravages,  and 
never  restored  the  capture  to  the  suffering  provin- 
cials.    This  excited  a  suspicion,  that  by  wilful  re- 
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BOOK  missness  he  permitted  the  enemy  to  make  the  incur- 
^  ^^  ->  sions,  that  he  might  obtain  the  booty  on  their  return. 
Such  conduct  was  fatal  to  the  design  of  suppressing 
the  piracies  of  the  Francs  and  Saxons.  It  permitted 
the  habit  of  such  enterprises  to  become  established ; 
and  the  success  of  those  who  eluded  his  avarice,  on 
their  return,  kept  alive  the  eagerness  for  maritime 
depredations.^ 

Another  incident  occurred  to  establish  their  pro- 
pensity and  power.  The  emperor,  informed  of  the 
treasons  of  Carausius,  ordered  his  punishment.  Ap- 
prised of  his  impending  fate,  he  took  refuge  in  aug- 
mented guilt  and  desperate  temerity;  he  boldly 
assumed  the  purple,  and  was  acknowledged  emperor 
by  the  legions  in  Britain.  The  perplexities  in  which 
the  Roman  state  was  at  that  time  involved  favoured 
his  usurpation ;  and,  to  maintain  it,  he  had  recourse 
to  one  of  those  important  expedients  which,  originally 
intended  for  a  temporary  exigency,  lead  ultimately  to 
great  revolutions. 
He  teaches  As  it  was  Only  by  active  warfare  that  his  sove- 
*^^^'™'  reignty  could  be  maintained,  he  made  alliances  with 
287,  the  Germans,  and  particularly  with  the  Saxons  and 
art.  ^  Francs,  whose  dress  and  manners  he  imitated  in 
order  to  increase  their  friendship.  To  make  them 
of  all  the  use  he  projected,  he  encouraged  their  ap- 
plication to  maritime  aflPairs ;  he  gave  them  ships  and 
experienced  officers,  who  taught  them  navigation  and 
the  art  of  naval  combat.^  No  circumstance  could 
have  tended  more  to  promote  their  future  successes 
and  celebrity.  They  had  sufficient  inclination  to 
this  new  path  of  action.  They  only  wanted  the 
tuition  and  encouragement.  Fostered  by  this  im- 
perial alliance,  and  supplied  with  those  essential  re- 
quisites, without  which  they  could  not  have  become 

*  1  Gibbon,  362.     I  Mascou,  243.  '  ]  Mascou,  244.     1  Gibbon,  364. 
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permanently  formidable,  they  renewed  their  predatory  chap. 
attacks  with  licensed  severity.  Every  coast  which  had  ^' 
not  received  Carausius  as  its  lord  was  open  to  their 
incursions.  They  perfected  themselves  in  their  dan- 
gerous art,  and  by  the  plunder  which  they  were  al- 
ways gaining,  they  increased  their  means  as  well  as 
their  avidity  for  its  prosecution,  and  nurtured  their 
population  in  the  perilous  but  attractive  warfare. 
The  usurpation  of  Carausius,  and  this  education  of 
the  Saxons  to  the  empire  of  the  ocean,  lasted  seven 
years. 

Sixty  years  afterwards,  a  similar  occurrence  ad-  Magnen- 
vanced  the  Saxon  prosperity.  Magnentius,  another  JlSi"thOTi. 
usurper  of  the  bloody  and  restless  sceptre  of  Rome, 
having  murdered  Constans,  endeavoured  to  preserve 
the  perilous  dignity  by  an  alliance  of  fraternisation 
with  the  Francs  and  Saxons,  whom  in  return  he  pro- 
tected and  encouraged.®  This  was  again  one  of  those 
auspicious  incidents,  which  enhanced  the  consequence 
and  power  of  those  tribes  who  had  been  invisible  to 
Tacitus,  and  who  had  been  merely  known  by  name 
to  Ptolemy.  But  as  Providence  had  destined  them 
to  be  the  stock  of  a  nation  whose  colonies,  commerce, 
arts,  knowledge  and  fame  were  to  become  far  superior 
to  those  of  Rome,  and  to  pervade  every  part  of  the 
world ;  it  cherished  them  by  a  succession  of  those 
propitious  circumstances  which  gradually  formed  and 
led  them  to  that  great  enterprise  for  which  they  were 
principally  destined,  the  conquest  and  colonisation  of 
Romanised  Britain ;  and  to  be  the  founders  of  the 
great  body  of  the  English  population ;  for,  although 
Britons,  Danes,  Scoti,  and  Normans  have  contributed 
to  enlarge  its  numbers,  the  far  largest  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  England  has  arisen  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  progenitors. 

"  Julian  Grat.  cited  1  Mascou,  280. 
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CHAP.  V. 

The  League  of  the  Saxons  with  other  States^  and  their  CanH" 

nental  Aggrandisement. 

BOOK  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
"•  ,  Saxons  were  not  alone  on  the  ocean ;  other  States, 
both  to  the  south  and  north  of  their  own  locality, 
were  moving  in  concert  with  them,  whose  nominal 
distinctions  were  lost  in  the  Saxon  name.  This  ad- 
dition of  strength  multiplied  the  Saxon  fleets,  gave 
new  terror  to  their  hostility,  and  recruited  their  losses 
with  perpetual  population.  The  league  extended. 
Their  depredations  increased  their  population,  afflu- 
ence, and  celebrity ;  and  these  results  extended  their 
power.  What  emulation,  policy,  or  rapacity  may 
have  first  prompted,  success  and  fear  made  more 
universal.  They  who  would  not  have  been  tempted 
to  unite,  dreaded  the  wrath  of  those  whose  proffered 
alliance  they  refused :  and  at  length  most  of  the 
nations  north  of  the  Rhine  assumed  the  name, 
strengthened  the  association,  and  fought  to  augment 
the  predominance,  of  the  Saxons.  Towards  the 
south,  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  the  Chauci 
seem  to  have  led  the  way.  The  Frisii,  urged  by 
kindred  passion  and  a  convenient  position,  willingly 
followed.  The  precise  date  of  the  accession  of  others 
is  not  so  clear ;  but  in  some  period  of  their  power 
the  Chnmavi,  and  at  last  the  Batavi,  the  Toxandri, 
and  Morini  were  in  their  alliance.  North  of  their 
territorial  position  the  Cimbri,  the  Jutes,  the  Angles, 
and  others  not  so  discernible,  added  their  numbers  to 
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the  formidable  league ;  which  lasted  until  their  expe-     chap. 
dition  to  Britain^  and  then  began  to  dissolve.  .     ^'     . 

Without  detaining  the  reader  by  a  detail  of  the 
modern  chorography  answering  to  the  position  of  these 
tribes^,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  concisely,  that 
the  progress  and  leagues  of  the  Saxon  states  enlarged 
gradually  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Weser  ;  from  the 
Weser  they  reached  to  the  Ems ;  and  still  augment- 
ing, they  diflfused  themselves  to  the  Rhine  with  vary- 
ing latitude,  as  the  Francs,  many  of  whose  allies  they 
seduced,  quitting  that  region,  and  abandoning  their 
exploits  on  the  ocean,  marched  upon  Gaul.  The  ex- 
tension of  this  new  confederation  was  favoured  by 
the  change  of  policy  and  position  adopted  by  the 
Francs.  As  this  people  stood  foremost  to  the  Roman 
vengeance,  they  experienced  its  effects.  They  had 
many  distressing  wars  to  maintain,  which  in  time 
compelled  them  to  abandon  maritime  expeditions, 
and  to  consolidate  their  strength  for  their  continental 
conflicts.  Their  ultimate  successes  made  this  warfare 
the  most  popular  among  them.  Hence,  the  nearer  we 
approach  the  period  of  the  invasion  of  England,  we 
find  the  Francs  less  and  less  united  with  the  Saxons 
on  the  ocean,  and  even  wars  begin  to  be  frequent  be- 
tween the  rival  friends.  As  the  former  moved  on- 
ward, to  the  conquests  of  Belgium  and  Gaul,  the 
Saxons  appear  to  have  been  the  only  nation  under 
whose  name  the  vessels  of  piracy  were  navigated. 
Saxons  were  the  enemies  every  where  execrated, 
though  under  this  title  several  nations  fought.  Some 
of  the  tribes  on  the  maritime  coast  who  had  composed 

*  Spener*8  Notitia,  363 — 370.  That  the  Saxons  of  the  fifth  century  were  an 
association  of  peoples,  was  remarked  by  Stilllngfleet,  Orig.  Brit  305. ;  and  Lang* 
horn,  Elench.  Ant  Alb.  342.  See  also  Freret,  Mem.  Ac  Inscr.  xxxiii.  p.  134.  ;  and 
2  Gibbon,  523. 

'  Thb  may  be  seen  as  to  the  ChaucI,  Spener,  302 — 313.  Cluverius,  lib.  iit 
p.  72.  Cellarius,  Ant  Geog.  L  p.  298.  — As  to  the  Frisii,  Spener,  314 — 332. 
Cluv.  p.  55.  Cell.  295.  —  As  to  the  Chamavi,  Sp.  260,  &c.  The  same  authors 
treat  of  the  others. 
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the  league  of  the  Francs,  abandoned  it,  ""to  share  the 
easier  warfare  and  ampler  booty  of  the  Saxons.  At 
last  this  successful  people  diflPused  themselves  into 
the  interior  of  Germany  so  victoriously,  that  the  vast 
tracts  of  country  embraced  by  the  Elbe,  the  Sala,  and 
the  Rhine,  became  subjected  to  their  power^,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  ancient  territory  from  the  Elbe  to  the 
Eyder.^  An  old  Belgic  chronicle  in  rhyme,  makes 
Neder  Sassen,  Lower  Saxony,  to  have  been  confined 
by  the  Scheld  and  the  Meuse  ^ ;  but  this  is  a  larger 
extent  than  others  admit. 

But  those  allies  of  the  Saxons  with  whom  the  his- 
tory of  Britain  is  most  connected,  were  the  Jutes  and 
Angles.  The  Jutes  inhabited  Jutland,  or  rather  that 
part  of  it  which  was  formerly  called  South  Jutland  % 
but  which  is  now  known  as  the  duchy  of  Sleswick. 
The  little  band  first  introduced  into  England  by  Hen- 
gist  and  Horsa  were  Jutes.  Their  name  has  been 
written  with  all  the  caprices  of  orthography.  ^ 

'  That  continental  Saxony  at  last  extended  to  the  Rhine  is  affirmed  by  Adam  of 
Bremen,  p.  3. ;  and  see  the  later  writers.  Chrytwus,  72. ;  et  Proem,  Rrantx 
Saxon,  p.  i).  Spener  Notit  2  vol.  400 — 413.  Eginhart,  the  secretary  of  Charle- 
magne, says,  p.  7.,  that  in  his  time,  Saxony  Oermanis  pars  non  modica  est. 

*  The  Saxon  poet  commemorates  the  Saxons  to  have  retained  this  region  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne : 

Saxonum  populus  quidam  quos  claudit  ab  austro 
Albia  sejunctum  positos  Aquilonls  ad  axem, 
Hos  Morthalbingos  patrio  sermone  vocamus. 

Ap.  Du  Chesne,  Hist.  Fran.  Script  2.  p.  160. 

*  Oude  bocken  hoor  ick  gewagcn, 
Dat  all  t'land  beneden  Nyemagen, 
Wilen  neder  Sassen  hiet, 

AIsoo  als  die  stroom  verschiet 

Van  der  Maze  ende  van  den  Rhyn,  'i^ 

Die  Schelt  was  dat  westende  syn.  >^ 

Schilt  Thes.  706. 
I  h^ve  heard  that  old  books  say,  \ 

That  all  the  land  beneath  Nyemagen  \^ 

Whilom  was  called  Nether  Saxony, 
Also  that  the  stream 
Of  the  Maes  and  the  Rhine  confined  it : 
The  Scheld  was  its  western  end. 

*  Chrytaeus,  Saxon.  65.     Pont  Chor.  Dann.  656. 

'  As  Geatum,  Glotae,  Julaj,  Gutac,  Geatani,  Jotuni,  Jet®,  Juitff,  Vlta>,  &c  The 
Vetus  Chronicon  Ilolsatix,  p.  54.,  says  the  Danes  and  Jutes  are  Jews  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  I  and  Munster  as  wisely  calls  the  Ilelvetii,  Ilill-vita;,  or  Jutts  of  the 
bills  I 
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The  Angles  have  been  derived  from  different  parts  chap. 
of  the  north  of  Germany.  Engern,  in  Westphalia, 
was  a  favourite  position,  because  it  seemed  to  suit  the  The 
geography  of  Tacitus.  Angloen,  in  Pomerania,  had 
good  pretensions,  from  the  similarity  of  its  name ; 
and  part  of  the  duchies  of  Mecklenburgh  and  Lunen- 
burg was  chosen  out  of  respect  to  Ptolemy  ;  but  the 
assertion  of  Bede  and  Alfred,  which  Camden  has 
adopted,  has,  from  its  truth,  prevailed  over  all.  In 
the  da)'s  of  Tacitus  and  Ptolemy,  the  Angli  may  have 
been  in  Westphalia  or  Mecklenburg,  or  elsewhere  ;  but 
at  the  era  of  the  Saxon  invasion  they  were  resident  in 
the  district  of  Anglen,  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswick.^ 

The  duchy  of  Sleswick  extends  from  the  river 
Levesou,  north  of  Kiel,  to  the  Tobesket,  on  which 
stands  Colding ;  but  that  particular  position,  which 
an  ancient  Saxon  author  calls  Old  England,  extends 
from  the  city  of  Sleswick  to  Flensberg.  Sleswick  was 
the  capital  of  Anglen,  and  was  distinguished,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  for  its  population  and  wealth.^ 

'  Bede's  words  are :  "  De  ilia  patria,  qusc  Angulus  dicitur  ct  ab  eo  tempore  usque 
hodie,  manere  desertus  inter  provincias  Jutarum  et  Saxonum  perhilK?tur,**  lib.  i. 
c.  ]  5.  His  royal  translator's  expressions  are  similar  :  *<  Is  tha  land  bctwj'ta  Geatum 
and  Seaxum.  Is  sxd  of  tha>re  tide  the  hi  thanon  gewiton  oth  to  dirge  tha  hit  west 
wunige,"  p.  483.  Alfred,  in  his  Orosius,  alluding  to  the  Danish  countries  on  the 
Baltic,  says,  **on  ihtcm  landum  eardodon  Engle  a^r  hi  hider  on  land  coman.** 
Camden,  in  his  introduction,  attributes  to  the  Angles  the  German  cities  Engelheim, 
where  Charlemagne  was  bom,  Ingolstad,  Engleburg,  Engclrute ;  and  Angleria,  in 
Italy. 

*  Pontanus,  Geographia,  655, 656.  It  is  our  Ethelwerd  who  gives  us  the  ancient 
site  of  the  Angles  most  exactly.  Anglia  vetus  sita  est  inter  Saxones  et  G lotos, 
habcns  oppidum  capitate  quod  sermonc  Saxonico  Sleswic  nuncupatur,  secundum 
vero  DanoB,  Ilaithabay,  p.  833.  Some,  who  admit  this  situation,  will  not  allow 
that  the  Angli  were  German  emigrants.  Schilter's  GIos.  p.  49. — Wormius  de- 
rives them  from  the  Jutes.  Litcrat.  Runica,  p.  20.  This  Is  a  mere  supposition. 
As  Tacitus  notices  Angli  in  Germany,  but  docs  not  specifically  mention  Jutes,  a 
speculative  reasoner  might  with  greater  probability,  make  the  Angli  the  parents  of 
the  Jutes.  That  they  were  kindred  nations  is  clear  from  the  Identity  of  their 
language.  Our  Kentish  Jutes  have  always  talked  as  good  English  as  our  Mercian, 
and  Norfolk,  and  Yorkshire  Angles.  Jutes,  Angles,  and  Saxons  seem  to  have  been 
coeval  twigs  of  the  same  Teutonic  branch  of  the  great  Scythian  or  Gothic  tree. 
Some  dialectic  differences  of  pronunciation  may  be  traced,  but  no  real  diversity  of 
language. 
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368. 
The  Sax- 
ons attack 
Britain: 


While  the  Saxons  were  in  this  state  of  progressive 
greatness,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  prosperity  and 
contiguity  of  Britain  invited  their  frequent  visits; 
and  their  attacks  were  favoured  by  the  incursions  of 
other  enemies,  who  are  called  by  the  historians  Picti, 
Scoti,  and  Attacotti. 

In  a  similar  combination  of  hostilities,  Nectaridus, 
the  commander  of  the  Saxon  shore,  was  slain,  and 
the  general  of  the  island,  Fullo-faudes,  perished  in 
an  ambush.  Several  officers  were  sent  by  the  Roman 
emperors  to  succeed  them ;  but  their  exertions  being 
inadequate  to  the  necessity,  Theodosius,  an  expe- 
rienced and  successful  leader,  was  appointed  by 
Valentinian  in  their  room.  The  Picts  and  the  co- 
operating tribes  attacked  from  the  north,  while  the 
Saxons  and  their  allies  assaulted  the  maritime  coasts. 
Theodosius,  from  Richborough,  marched  towards 
London,  and  dividing  his  army  into  battalions,  cor- 
respondent to  the  positions  of  the  enemies,  he  attacked 
the  robbers  incumbered  with  their  plundex.  The 
bands  that  were  carrying  away  the  manacled  inha- 
bitants and  their  cattle,  he  destroyed,  and  regained 
the  spoil ;  of  this  he  distributed  a  small  share  among 
are  defeated  his  wcaricd  soldicrs ;  the  residue  he  restored  to  its 
SL^*^^  owners,  and  entered  the  city,  wondering  at  its  sudden 
deliverance,  with  the  glories  of  an  ovation. 

Lessoned  by  experience,   and   instructed  by   the 
confessions  of  the  captives  and  deserters,  he  combated 
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this  mixture  of  enemies,  with  well-combined  artifice 
and  unexpected  attacks.  To  recall  those  who  in  the 
confusion,  from  fear  or  from  cowardice,  had  aban- 
doned their  ranks  or  their  allegiance,  he  proclaimed 
an  amnesty  ^ ;  and  to  complete  the  benefit  he  had 
begun,  he  prosecuted  the  war  with  vigour  in  the 
north  of  Britain.  He  prevented  by  judicious  move- 
ments the  meditated  attack ;  and  hence  the  Orkneys 
became  the  scene  of  his  triumphs.  The  Saxons, 
strong  in  their  numbers  and  intrepidity,  sustained 
several  naval  encounters  before  they  yielded  to  his 
genius.^  They  ceased  at  last  to  molest  the  tran- 
quillity of  Britain,  and  the  addition  of  a  deserved 
surname,  Saxonicus,  proclaimed  the  services  of  Theo- 
dosius.^  He  added  the  province  of  Valentia  to 
Roman  Britain,  restored  the  deserted  garrisons,  and 
coerced  the  unruly  borderers  by  judicious  stations 
and  a  vigilant  defence.* 

The  Saxon  confederation  might  be  defeated,  but       37o. 
was  not  subdued.     Such  was  its  power,  that  they  bytheRo- 
were  now  bold  enough  to  defy  the  Roman  armies  by  ^^°n^* 
land,  and  invaded  the  regions  on  the  Rhine  with  a 
formidable  force*     The  imperial  general  Avas  unable 
to  repulse  them ;    a  reinforcement  encouraged  him. 
The  Saxons  declined  a  battle,  and  sued  for  an  ami- 
cable accommodation.     It  was  granted.     A  number 
of  the  youth  fit  for  war  was  given  to  the  Romans  to 
augment  their  armies ;  the  rest  were  to  retire  unmo- 
lested.    The  Romans  were  not  ashamed  to  confess 
their  dread  of  the  invaders  by  a  perfidious  violation 

^  Am.  Marcel,  lib.  xzvli.  c.  8.  p.  283. 

'  Claud.  4  Cons.  Hon.  31.  "Maduerunt  Saxone  fuso  Orcades.*'  Sazo  con- 
sumptus  bellis  navalibus,  Pacatus  Paneg.  Ttacod.  p.  97. 

*  Facat.  98.  "Quum  ipse  Saxonicus.*'  —  The  British  government  have  wisely 
done  equal  justice  to  the  defenders  of  their  country.  We  have  Earl  St.  Vincent, 
Lord  Viscount  Duncan  Baron  of  Camperdown,  and  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and 
Earl  of  Trafalgar. 

*  Am.  Marc.  p.  406.  Claudian.  de  3  Consul.  lion,  states  his  successes  against 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  p.  44. 
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from  an  ambush ;  and,  after  a  brave  resistance,  the 
unguarded  barbarians  were  slain  or  made  prisoners.^ 
It  is  to  the  disgrace  of  literature,  that  the  national 
historian  of  the  day  has  presumed,  while  he  records, 
to  apologise  for  the  ignominious  fraud. 

Such  an  action  might  dishonourably  gain  a  tem- 
porary advantage,  but  it  could  only  exasperate  the 
Saxon  nation.  The  loss  was  soon  repaired  in  the 
natural  progress  of  population,  and  before  many 
years  elapsed,  they  renewed  their  depredations,  and 
defeated  Maximus.^  At  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury they  exercised  the  activity  and  resources  of 
Stilicho.  The  unequal  struggle  is  commemorated 
by  the  encomiastical  poet,  whose  genius  gilds,  with 
a  departing  ray,  the  darkening  hemisphere  of  RomeJ 
After  his  death  the  Saxons  commenced  new  ^  erup- 
tions. They  supported  the  Armorici  in  their  ^  rebel- 
lion, awed  Gothic  Euric,  began  to  war  with  the 
Francs  ^^,  and,  extending  the  theatre  of  their  spoil, 
made  Belgium,  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Germany  tremble 
at  their  presence.  At  length,  Charlemagne,  having 
prosecuted  against  them  one  of  the  most  obstinate 
and  destructive  wars  which  history  has  recorded, 
their  predominance  was  abased,  and  their  spirit  of 
aggression  ^^  destroyed.  The  celebrity  and  power  of 
the  Saxons  on  the  continent  then  ceased.  They 
dwindled  to  a  secondary  rank,  and  have  ever  since 
acted  a  secondary  part  in  the  events  of  German  his- 

•  Am.  Mar.  416.  —  Orosius,  vii.  c.  12.  and  Cassiodorus,  2  vol.  636.  also  mention 
the  Incident 

•  S.  Ambrose,  quoted  1  Mascou,  371. 
'  Claudian.  de  Laud.  Stil.  lib.  ii.  p.  140.  £Iz.  edit. 
'  Jerom.  in  Mascou,  410. 

•  Sid.  Apoll.  Paneg.  Avit  ?.  369. 
^  2  Mascou,  39.     Gregory  of  Tours,  lib.  it  c.  19.,  mentions  the  capture  of  the 

Saxon  islands  by  the  Francs  ;  and  lib.  iv.  c.  10.  what  he  calls  their  rebellion  ;  and 
Chlotarius*  successes  against  them,  ib.  et  c.  14. ;  and  their  ravages  in  France,  c  37. 
p.  35. 

"  See  this  war  in  £ginhart*s  Vita  Carol.  Magn.  and  in  the  Poeta  Saxon.   Antiq. 
Annal.  de  gestis  Caroli  BC.  ap.  Duchesne,  it  p.  136. 
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tory.  But  they  have  never  been  obscure.  In  the  chap. 
tenth,  and  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries,  colonies  s 
of  their  population  settled  themselves  in  ^'^  Hungary 
and  Transilvania  ^^ ;  and  allied  themselves  by  mar- 
riages wth  the  ruder  chieftains  of  those  regions. 
Saxon  dukes  became  emperors  of  Germany  soon 
after  the  separation  of  this  dignity  from  the  crown 
of  France.  Branches  from  their  stem  have  formed 
the  most  illustrious  princes  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
and  Saxony  has  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to 
the  great  Reformer  of  Christianity  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  her  chieftains  of  successfully  supporting 
this  intellectual  emancipation  and  improvement,  till 
it  became  impossible  for  power  or  craft  to  suppress 
it.  A  king  of  Saxony  still  exists,  though  with  dis- 
membered dominions,  and  the  country  yet  presents 
a  people  of  the  most  cultivated  mind  of  all  the  German 
continent.  The  rise  of  the  Saxon  nation  has  been, 
therefore,  singularly  propitious  to  human  improve- 
ment. It  created  a  new  formation  of  mind  and 
manners,  and  polity  in  the  world,  whose  beneficial 
results  the  state  and  history  of  England  expressively 
display.  No  events  tended  more  to  civilise  Germany 
from  the  third  century  to  the  eleventh,  than  the 
activity,  leagues,  colonies,  conquests,  and  transactions 
of  this  people.  All  the  improvements  of  Germany, 
beyond  what  Rome  imparted,  have  arisen  from  the 
Saxon  and  the  Frankish  mind.  They  kept  from  it 
the  more  barbarous  population  of  the  Slavonians  and 
the  Iluns,  and  the  rude  heroes  of  Scandinavia  and 
the  Baltic.  The  imperial  reigns  of  the  house  of 
Saxony,  notwithstanding  the  faults  of  some  of  its 
princes,    principally    contributed    to    establish    the 

^  See  the  Chronicles  of  Hungary,  of  Thwrooz,  pars  il.  c.  1 1.  c.  22. 

"  See  the  authorities  collected  by  Eder  on  thLt  point,  in  his  De  Initiis,  Juribusque 
primevis  Saxonum  Transilvanorum.  Comment,  p.  17.  and  63 — 78.  Flemings, 
Ilollanders,  and  others  also  went  there,  ibid.     £d.  Vienn.  1792. 
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BOOK     German  independence,   civilisation,   and    prosperity 
-  during  the  middle  ages.     But  the  beneficial  agencies 

of  this  race  on  the  continent  having  diminished,  other 
nations,  whom  they  assisted  to  form  and  educate, 
are  now  obtaining  a  political,  and  will  probably  gain 
a  mental,  preponderance;  unless  Saxony,  in  her 
adversity,  shall  regain  a  moral  one — the  great  foun- 
dation of  all  intellectual  superiority. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

The  History  of  Britain  elucidated  from  the  Death  of  Maximus 
in  388,  to  the  final  Departure  of  the  Romans. 

Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  fourth  century,  the  chap. 
Saxon  invasion  of  England  occurred.  It  will  be,  .  ^^ 
therefore,  useful  to  consider  the  state  of  the  island  at 
that  time.  A  just  perception  of  the  events  which 
occurred  in  Britain  previous  to  their  arrival,  will 
illustrate  the  causes  of  their  success,  and  remove 
some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  this  portion  of 
our  history,  from  a  want  of  careful  criticism,  has 
been  peculiarly  embarrassed. 

It  is  true  that  the  transactions  of  the  natives  of 
Britain  from  the  fall  of  Maximus  to  the  Saxon  in- 
vasion are  almost  lost  to  us,  from  the  want  of  ac- 
curate historiographers  of  this  period.  But  the 
more  defective  our  information,  the  greater  should 
be  our  care  and  diligence  to  profit  by  the  notices 
which  can  be  gleaned  and  combined  from  the  con- 
temporary documents.  These  indeed  are  few.  The 
crude  declamation  of  Gildas,  Bede's  extracts  from 
him,  the  abrupt  intimations  of  Nennius,  and  JefFry's 
historical  romance,  or  rather  amplification  of  Nennius, 
with  many  additions  from  imknown  sources,  or  from 
his  own  invention,  and  a  few  lines  in  some  other 
Latin  authors,  are  all  the  original  documents  which 
either  Britons  or  Saxons  have  left  us  on  this  curious 
and  important  interval. 

The  querulous  and  vague  invectives  of  Gildas  have 
been  reduced  to  some  chronology  by  Bede ;  and  the 
broken  narrations  of  Nennius  have  been  dramatised 
by  Jeflfry :  but  the  labours  of  Bede  have  not  lessened 
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the  original  obscurity  of  Gildas:  and  all  that  the 
imagination  of  Jeffry  has  eflfected  has  been  to  people 
the  gloom  with  fantastic  shapes,  which,  in  our  search 
for  authentic  history,  only  make  us  welcome  the 
darkness  that  they  vainly  attempt  to  remove.^ 

The  chronology  into  which  Bede  has  distorted  the 
rhetoric  of  Gildas,  was  erroneously  framed  and  chosen 
by  our  venerable  and  valuable  historian.^  His  au- 
thority, which  his  learning  would  in  any  age  make 
respectable,  has  been  peculiarly  impressive,  because, 
without  his  ecclesiastical  history,  we  should  have 
lost  almost  all  knowledge  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  for 
three  centuries  after  their  establishment  in  this  island. 
With  unsuspicious  deference,  our  historians  have 
rather  studied  Gildas  as  he  has  been  transcribed  by 
Bede,  than  in  his  own  composition;  and  thus  they 
have  governed  the  chronology  of  this  interesting 
interval  by  the  authority  of  Bede,  without  examining 
if  Bede  has  not  been  himself  mistaken. 

It  will  much  assist  our  inquiry  to  take  a  general 
survey  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire  at  this 
period. 

While  Gratian  governed  the  western  empire,  and 
Theodosius  the  eastern,  the  legions  of  Britain,  which 
had  so  often  been  conspicuous  for  their  turbulence, 


>  In  the  Archaiology  of  Wales  are  two  copies  of  Jeflfry's  History  in  Welsh ;  but 
they  arc  not  entitled  to  more  historical  respect  than  his  Latin  work.  The  Welsh 
triads  have  some  curious  notices  concerning  the  ancient  history  of  the  Britons ;  but 
these  are  very  unlike  the  fables  of  Jeffry ;  and  this  dissimilarity,  while  it  makes 
the  most  ancient  triads  more  respectable,  increases  our  disrespect  for  his  work, 
whether  in  Welsh  or  Latin.  Some  of  the  triads,  indeed,  which  have  a  more  modem 
aspect,  seem  to  be  taken  from  Jeffry 's  history.  But  I  cannot  believe  that  this 
history,  whether  first  written  by  TyssUio,  Caradoc  of  Lancarvan,  or  JeflVy,  was  in 
existence,  in  its  present  details,  before  the  eleventh  century.  Some  of  its  incidents 
may  have  been  earlier  traditional  stories  ;  but  their  present  arrangement,  chrono- 
logy, and  details,  and  the  amplifications  and  additions  with  which  they  are  accom- 
panied, appear  to  me  to  be  fictitious,  and  unauthorised  ;  fully  as  much  so  as  those 
of  Saxo  'Grammaticus.  The  true  cannot  now  be  separated  from  the  invented.  We 
are  therefore  compelled  to  discredit  the  whole. 

*  Bede  postpones  the  invasions  of  the  llcts  and  Scots,  and  the  coming  of  the 
legions,  until  after  Constantino.  I  have  considered  attentively  the  reasonings  of  his 
ingenious  editor  in  his  behalf,  but  I  cannot  coincide  in  his  opinion.  See  Smith*s 
Bede,  App.  p.  672. 
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seceded  from  their  allegiance  to  Gratian;  and,  in 
concert  with  the  Britons,  appointed  Maximus,  a 
Spaniard  by  birth,  but  then  in  the  Roman  service  in 
Britain,  tp  be  their  emperor  in  his^  stead.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  merit.  He  accepted  the  dangerous 
honour,  and  prepared  to  support  it.  Perhaps,  if  he 
had  been  contented  to  have  reigned  in  Britain,  his 
throne  might  have  been  perpetuated,  and  then  a  new 
destiny  would  have  changed  the  fortune  of  England 
and  the  western  world.  The  Saxons  would  in  that 
case  not  have  obtained  Britain ;  and  a  Roman  British 
kingdom  might  have  stemmed  the  barbaric  torrent 
that  afterwards  overwhelmed  the  empire.  But  either 
from  the  desire  of  extending  his  dominion  into  his 
native  country,  or  because  the  dignity  and  life  of  the 
new  sovereign  were  insecure  until  victory  had  con- 
firmed the  usurpation,  he  collected  a  great  body  of 
British  youth,  and  with  these  he  passed  into  Gaul. 
Many  wonders  have  been  fabled  of  his  levies,  and  of 
the  fatal  effects  of  their  absence  from  the  island. 
Many  legends  of  the  most  ridiculous  nature  have  been 
appended,  which  grave  historians  have  believed.* 
That  he  raised  all  the  force  from  Britain  which  he 
could   collect  is   probable,  because  he  had  a   great 

*  Zos.  lib.  Iv.  p.  247.  Socrates,  lib.  iv.  c  11.  Sulpici us  gives  him  a  high  cha- 
racter. Vir  omni  vita;  merito  etium  predicandus,  —  if  he  had  refused  the  offered 
diadem.    Dial.  ii.  c.  7. 

*  See  Usher,  617—636.  lb.  200.  This  affair,  as  stated  by  Jeffiry,  lib.  v.  c.  14., 
is,  that  Maxlmus  ordered  100,000  common  people  and  30,000  soldiers  out  of  Britain, 
to  colonise  Armorica;  c.  15.  he  desired  wives  for  them;  and  c.  16.  the  king  of 
Cornwall  sent  Ursula,  his  beauteous  daughter,  with  1 1,000  noble  ladies,  and  60,000 
meaner  women,  who  embarked  at  London.  Great  storms  drowned  part,  and 
Guanius  king  of  the  Huns,  and  Melga  king  of  the  IMcts,  murdered  the  other?,  who 
resolved  to  be  virtuous.  Johan  Ma^or  will  have  Ursula  to  be  the  daughter  of  the 
Scottish  king,  that  Scotland  may  have  the  credit  of  her  story.  A  lady  settles  the 
point  by  averring  that  Verena,  one  of  the  virgins,  assured  her,  in  an  express  reve- 
lation, that  the  blessed  Ursula  was  a  Scotswoman  ;  her  convenient  visions  also 
authenticated  their  relics  1 1  Vision  Elizabeth,  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  Usher  Primord.  618 
—^24.  Baronius,  who  with  others  countenances  the  emigration,  mentions,  that 
the  Martyrologics  devoted  the  1 1  th  October  to  the  memory  of  Ursula  and  the 
71,000  ;  a  day  still  religiously  observed  at  Cologne  for  this  superstitious  incident. 
Some  affirm,  that  no  person  can  be  buried  at  Cologne  in  the  place  where  they  were 
said  to  have  lain,  because  the  ground  throws  up  other  corpses,  which  some  deny  1 1 
Usher,  202.  and  993. 
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'  empire  to  withstand.  But  we  need  not  extend  this 
to  the  depopulation  of  our  island,  or  to  the  total  de- 
struction of  its  military  strength.  His  officer  assas- 
sinated Gratian,  after  he  had  reigned  fifteen  years, 
and  Valentinian  admitted  Maximus  into  a  participa- 
tion of  the  empire,  who  retained  it  until  he  failed  to 
conciliate  Theodosius,  or  ventured  to  contend  with 
him  for  the  dominion  of  the  whole. 

The  superior  forces  or  ability  of  the  emperor  of 
the  East  avenged  the  death  of  his  unfortunate  patron. 
Maximus  perished  at  Aquileia.^  The  British  soldiers 
did  not  long  survive  the  leader  they  had  befriended  ; 
but  that  they  wandered  into  Armorica,  and  new- 
named  it,  seems  to  be  unfounded.^ 

In  391  the  generous  Theodosius  delivered  the 
sceptre  of  the  western  empire  to  Valentinian,  who 
marched  into  Gaul  against  the  Francs.  He  renewed 
the  ancient  leagues  with  them,  but  perished  by  the 
weapon  of  a  murderer  in  392.  A  new  adventurer 
for  empire,  Eugenius,  assumed  his  dignity,  made 
fresh  treaties  with  the  Francs  and  Alemanni,  col- 
lected troops  from  all  parts  to  maintain  the  exalted 
station  he  had  ventured  to  seize,  and  advanced  to 
defy  the  genius  of  Theodosius.  In  394  he  sustained 
a  destructive  combat  near  Aquileia,  which  terminated 
his  ambition  and  his  life. 
395,  The  next  year  was  marked  by  the  death  of  Theo- 
•dosius  himself;  and  when  he  expired,  the  Roman 
glory  began  to  set.  His  two  sons  lived  only  to  dis- 
grace him.  The  western  hemisphere  was  possessed 
by  Honorius,  the  youngest  son  of  Theodosius,  who, 

»  Socrates,  p.  270 — 273. 

•  This  point  has  been  much  controverted,  but  I  cannot  avoid  agreeing  with  Du 
Bos,  that  Quant  au  terns  oik  la  peuplade  des  Bretons  insulaires  8*est  Stabile  dans  les 
Oaules,  it  was  not  before  the  year  513.  llisL  Crit  ii.  470.  The  chronicle  of  the 
abbey  of  Mont  S.  Michel,  in  Bretagne,  gives  this  year  as  the  epoch  of  their  anival. 
Anno  513,  venerunt  transmarini  Britanni  in  Armoricam,  id  est  minorem  Britan« 
niam.  lb.  472.  The  ancient  Saxon  poet,  ap.  Duchesne  Hist  Fran.  Script  U. 
p.  148.  also  peoples  Bretagne  after  the  Saxon  conquest 
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in  January  395,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  became  master  chap. 
of  an  empire  almost  besieged  by  enemies ;  Italy, 
Africa,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  looked  up  to  him 
for  protection^,  and  in  turns  demanded  it:  while 
Arcadius,  his  brother,  filled  the  throne  of  the  East. 
A  minister  able  to  have  upheld  a  falling  state  di- 
rected the  young  mind  of  Honorius.  Stilicho,  his 
appointed  guardian,  passed  the  Alps  soon  after  the 
new  accession,  reviewed  the  garrisons  on  the  Rhine, 
and  negotiated  with  the  Germans.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  the  same  year  he  marched  the  legions  of  the 
empire  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  to  punish  the 
guilty  favourite,  who  was  diffusing  misery  through 
the  East.  In  November  the  fate  of  Rufinus  de- 
livered Stilicho  from  a  competitor,  and  the  world 
from  a  subordinate  tyrant,  who  converted  a  trust  of 
power  into  an  instrument  of  base  oppression.^ 

But  the  enemy  that  was  destined  to  shake  the 
Roman  empire  to  its  foundation,  and  to  give  the 
signal  of  successful  onset  to  the  barbarians  who  were 
crowding  to  encompass  it,  began  now  to  appear. 
Superior  genius  frequently  produces  great  revolutions 
on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  when  it  is  placed  in  the 
sphere  of  command.  Empires  rise  to  grandeur  by 
the  potent  springs  which  that  only  can  set  in  action ; 
but  when  these  have  spent  their  force,  and  a  new 
potentate   appears,   gifted   with    the    same   creative 

^  3  GIbb.  104.  Aurelius  Victor  has  drawn  a  very  exalted  and  interesting  character 
of  Theodo^ius. 

"  Gibbon,  117 — 120.  Claudian  has  punished  the  vices  of  Ruflnua  by  a  fine 
effusion  of  heroic  satire.  His  description  of  the  council  of  the  calamities  of  mankind 
Is  a  living  picture : 

"  Nutrix  Discordia  belli, 
Impcriosa  Fames,  Leto  vicina  Senectus, 
Impatiensquc  sui  Morbus,  I^ivorquc  secundis 
Anxius,  et  scisso  mccrens  velaminc  Luctus, 
Et  Timor  et  ca?co  preceps  Audacia  vultu, 
Et  Luxus  populator  opum,  quem  semper  adherens 
Infelix  huinili  gressu  comitatur  Egestas, 
Faedaque  Avaritit'e  complex£C  pcctora  matris 
Insomnes  longo  veniunt  examine  Curs." 

In  Ruf.  lib.  i.  p.  21.  Elz.  ed. 
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powers,  the  scenes  of  greatness  change,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  illustrious  are  destroyed,  and  new  edifices 
of  sovereignty  are  erected,  to  tower,  to  menace,  and 
to  fall,  like  those  on  whose  ruins  they  exist.  Such 
was  Alaric,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century, 
united  under  his  sovereignty  the  strength  of  the 
Gothic  nation. 
Kiicof  The  Gothic  nation  had  slowly  but  steadily  ad- 

^^^'  vanced  to  consequence  and  power,  Augustus  had 
extended  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Germany,  up  to  the  Danube.  Before  he  died  Mara- 
boduus,  a  German  who  had  been-educated  by  serving 
in  the  Roman  armies,  and  by  fighting  against  them, 
led  the  nation  of  the  Marcomanni,  with  others  of  the 
•  Suevian  race,  into  Bohemia,  and  founded  there  a  new 
barbaric  kingdom,  which  became  peculiarly  formid- 
able to  the  Romans.  His  movements  excited  most 
of  the  nations  between  his  new  position  and  Italy  to 
take  up  arms;  and  Tiberius  was  three  years  em- 
ployed, with  fift^jen  legions  and  an  equal  proportion 
of  auxiliary  troops,  before  he  could  subdue  what  was 
called  lUyricum,  or  the  countries  that  lay  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic.  The  civil  dissensions 
of  the  Marcomanni  enabled  the  Romans  to  establish 
themselves  beyond  the  Danube.  Of  the  subsequent 
Roman  emperors,  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  Antoninus  had 
successful  wars  with  these  people  and  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Dacians,  Quadi,  and  others ;  but  about  the 
year  167,  fix)m  a  confederation  of  all  these  nations, 
Marcus  Aurelius  had  to  sustain  a  war  the  most 
dangerous  and  destructive  that  the  Romans  had  ex- 
perienced. Almost  all  the  nations  from  Illyricum  to 
Gaul  appeared  in  arms.  Aurelius  made  proportionate 
exertions.  To  his  regular  armies  he  added  slaves 
and  gladiators,  robbers  whom  he  pardoned,  and  Ger- 
mans whom  he  could  trust.  He  sold  by  auction,  at 
Rome,  all  his  personal  property,  to  augment  his  pe- 
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cuniary  funds,  and,  after  the  military  eflforts  of  many 
years,  at  last  subdued  them;  but  the  succeeding 
emperors  were  unable  to  retain  any  province  beyond 
the  Danube;  and  as  they  retreated,  the  nations  to 
the  north  became  more  prosperous  and  daring. 

Of  these  the  Goths  were  the  most  adventurous  ProgreMof 
and  successful.  They  begin  to  appear  in  the  im- 
perial history  about  the  time  that  the  Francs  are 
mentioned.  They  invaded  Dacia.  One  Roman  em- 
peror, Alexander,  used  the  ruinous  policy  of  paying 
them  an  annual  subsidy,  and  their  history  afterwards 
is  that  of  continual  progression.  Many  barbaric 
nations  joined  them ;  and,  assuming  their  name,  en- 
larged both  their  power  and  celebrity,  as  other  tribes 
had  thus  contributed  to  the  importance  of  the  Francs 
and  Saxons.  Under  Decius,  about  the  year  250,  the 
Gothic  king  passed  the  Danube  at  the  head  of  70,000 
men,  and  ravaged  Thrace  and  Macedonia:  others 
afterwards  invaded  Asia,  and  with  fleets  assailed  the 
Pontus.  In  267  the  Goths,  Heruli,  and  Scythaj 
plundered  the  Archipelago,  and  devastated  Greece. 
All  the  talents  of  Aurelian  were  insufficient  to  pre- 
serve the  provinces  beyond  fhe  Danube.  He  there- 
fore abandoned  Dacia  to  the  warlike  nations  who 
were  threatening  it,  and  transplanted  the  friendly 
population  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  Pro- 
bus,  pursuing  this  policy,  caused  100,000  Bastarna) 
to  cross  the  Danube,  and  to  settle  in  the  southern 
provinces,  which  had  been  depopulated  in  these  con- 
tests. To  the  same  districts  he  also  transplanted  the 
Francs  and  Saxons.  But  all  these  measures  were 
ineffective  to  resist  the  perpetual  advance  of  the 
enterprising  Goths,  becoming  in  every  campaign 
better  disciplined  by  their  unceasing  contests  with 
the  Roman  armies,  and  by  the  education  of  their 
chieftains  in  the  Roman  service,  during  the  intervals 
of  peace.     The   ambition   and  spirit  of  the  Gothic 
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nation  increased  with  their  improvements  and  power; 
and  when  Alaric  appeared  to  lead  them,  they  dis- 
covered themselves  to  be  as  superior  to  the  Romans 
in  their  military  qualities  as  they  were  in  their  po- 
litical institutions,  and  in  some  of  the  moral  virtues. 

In  this  year  the  western  world  had  been  alarmed 
by  the  irruption  of  the  Huns.^  After  swelling  their 
army  by  the  nations  they  conquered,  they  had  rushed 
on  the  Gothic  tribes.  Unable  to  repulse  the  ferocious 
invaders,  the  Goths  had  precipitated  themselves  over 
the  Danube.  Stationed  by  the  emperor  Valens  in 
Lower  Moesia,  the  Goths  revolted,  penetrated  into 
Thrace,  defeated  and  killed  their  imperial  benefactor, 
in  378,  at  Adrianople ;  and,  from  this  disastrous  day, 
never  abandoned  the  Roman  territory.^^  At  length 
Theodosius  made  an  accommodation  with  them ;  a 
large  portion  of  their  warriors  were  taken  into  the 
imperial  service,  and  a  successful  attempt  was  made 
to  convert  them  to  the  Christian  faith. 

Among  the  Goths  who  were  allied  to  the  Roman 
armies,  Alaric  passed  his  youth.  Born  in  the  island 
of  Pence  ^^,  on  the  Euxine,  of  one  of  the  principal 
families  of  the  Goths  ^2,  he  had  early  abandoned  the 
confined  limits  of  his  native  soil,  for  the  civilised 


*  The  history  of  these  Huns  Is  ably  abridged  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  vol.  iL  p.  561. ;  he 
traces  their  unsuccessful  contests  with  the  Chinese,  their  divisions  and  emigratloiiSy 
their  conquests,  the  union  of  the  Alani,  and  their  wars  upon  the  Goths,  One  of 
their  ancient  historians,  Jomandes,  c.  *2A^  gives  their  execranda  origine,  that  Is, 
▼eneficarum  cum  Immundis  spiritibus  congressu.  M,  de  Guignes  leads  the  way  on 
their  history.  It  was  on  the  extensive  steppe  between  the  Dniester  and  the  Bog, 
that  Dr.  Henderson,  in  1 821,  saw  those  large  male  and  female  images  hewn  in  stone, 
which  these  Mongolian  Huns  seem  to  have  erected  in  this  emigration  ;  when  they 
were  driven  over  the  Volga  by  the  Sien-Pi  In  374.  "  They  are  executed  with  con- 
siderable taste ;  the  features,  limbs,  and  ornaments  being  all  distinctly  marked. 
Some  of  them  are  erect ;  others  in  a  sitting  posture.  They  hold  with  both  hands 
in  fh>nt  of  their  body  a  small  box  or  pot ;  and  are  generally  raised  to  some  height 
above  the  stone  that  forms  the  pedestal  by  which  they  are  supported.  They  were 
found  on  the  tumuli."    Hcnd.  Biblical  Researches,  p.  267,  8. 

>•  Gibbon,  ii.  p.  691—617.    lb.  640. 

"  Claud,  de  6  Consul.  Hon.  p.  174.  Pence  is  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  formed  by  two  of  its  discharging  torrents.  Strabo,  p.  211.  Dionya. 
Periegetes,  v.  301. 

>'  Jomandcs  says  of  Alaric,  **  Sccunda  nobilitas  Baltharuro  qus  ex  genere  origo 
mirieca,**  &c. 
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regions  of  Europe,  where  he  cultivated  his  mind  with     chap. 
their  improvements.      He  solicited  an   appointment  '   ■ 

in  the  Roman  armies,  and  he  was  only  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  barbarian  battalions.  Though 
by  birth  a  barbarian  himself,  he  felt  the  superiority 
of  his  assuming  mind,  and  was  disgusted  by  the  de- 
gradation. In  Thrace,  in  Macedon,  and  in  Thessaly,  396. 
he  showed  the  terrors  of  his  discontent ;  he  obtained 
the  passage  of  the  immortalised  Thermopylae,  over- 
run Boeotia,  Attica,  and  the  Peloponnesus ;  and 
though  his  superstition  protected  Athens  from  his 
fury,  the  other  famed  cities  in  Greece,  Corinth,  Argos, 
and  Sparta,  now  enfeebled  and  degenerated,  were 
conquered  by  his  valour,  his  fortune,  or  his  name.^^ 
When  Stilicho  advanced  mth  the  imperial  troops,  to 
chastise  the  daring  invader,  Alaric,  by  a  great  exer- 
tion of  skill,  escaped  to  Epirus,  and  extorted,  from 
the  timid  ministers  of  the  Byzantine  court,  the  title 
and  authority  of  governor  of  the  Eastern  Illyricura. 
He  was  soon  after  recognised  king  of  the  Visigoths.^* 

With  these  recollections  of  the  Roman  history,  we 
may  proceed  to  contrast  the  loose  phrases  of  Gildas 
with  the  circumstances  we  can  glean  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  which  seem  applicable  to  the 
British  history. 

Immediately  after  mentioning  the  death  of  Max- 
imus,  Gildas  states  ^^,  that  Britain,  despoiled  of  her 
soldiery  and  military  apparatus,  and  her  youth,  who 
followed  the  usurper  to  return  no  more ;  and,  being 

^  Zosimus,  lib.  y.  p.  292—295.  Yet  let  not  the  historian*8  apology  for  Sparta 
be  forgotten.  "  Nee  armis  ampllus  nee  idoneis  ad  pugnam  virls  munita,  propter 
Bomanorura  avaritiam.** 

"  The  history  of  Alaric  is  narrated  by  Gibbon,  v.  ill.  p.  134. 

"*  Gildas,  8.  xi.  p.  4.  Gale*8  xv  Scriptores.  Richard,  entitled  of  Cirencester  by 
some,  by  others  Monk  of  Westminster,  places  this  invasion  in  the  year  after  the 
death  of  Maximus,  lib.  ii.  c.  I.  See  his  de  Situ  Britannis  in  the  Antiquitates  Celto- 
Normannice,  p.  120.  Ado.  Viennensis,  an  author  of  the  ninth  century,  gives  a 
similar  chronology.  Chron.  JEtas  Sexta,  353.  Bib.  Mag.  Patrum,  v.  7.  —  Bede, 
without  any  authority,  and  contrary  to  the  literal  meaning  of  Gildas,  postpones  it 
for  above  twenty  years,  lib.  i.  c.  12.  and  thus  lays  a  foundation  for  his  subsequent 
mistakes. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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B^^^     utterly  ignorant  of  war,   groaned  for  many  years 
V— ., — '  under  the  incursions  of  the  Scots  from  the  north- 
west ^^,  and  of  the  Picts  from  the  north. 
GUdas  This  account,  though  obviously  the  language  of 

^the  exaggeration,  is  somewhat  countenanced  by  the 
writenk^  writers  of  the  imperial  history.  It  is  stated  by  So- 
zomen,  that  Maximus  collected  a  numerous  army 
from  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Germany,  and  went  to 
Italy.  ^^  We  learn  from  others,  that  the  Francs  took 
advantage  of  his  absence  to  invade  Gaul,  and  that 
the  Saxons  also  moved  in  successful  hostility  against 
him.^®  During  the  reign  of  his  prosperity,  in  the 
second  year  of  his  empire,  the  Picts  and  Scots  had 
vigorously  defied  him.^^  It  becomes,  therefore, 
highly  probable,  that  these  Irish  and  Caledonian 
wanderers  would  be  alert  to  profit  by  the  opportu- 
nity of  his  absence,  as  well  as  the  Francs  and  Saxons. 
On  this  occasion  we  shall  accredit  Gildas,  and  as 
Maximus  was  killed  at  Aquileia,  in  388  ^^,  we  may 
consider  that  as  the  year  in  which  the  incursions 
began. 

The  next  account  of  Gildas  is,  that  the  British 
nation,  unable  to  endure  these  ravages,  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  desiring  a  military  force,  and  pro- 
mising a  faithful  obedience  to  the  imperial  sceptre.*^ 
That  a  province  suffering  under  a  hostile  invasion 

"  The  Circlus,  which  is  the  expression  of  Gildas,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  11,  46. 
as  a  wind  fomous  in  the  province  of  Narbonne,  and  inferior  in  vehemence  to  none. 
Harduin  interprets  it,  nord-west-nord. 

"  **  Coliecto  ex  Britannia  et  vicinis  Galliis,  et  ex  Germanis  ac  flnitimis  gentlbuf 
numeroso  excrcitu,  in  Italiara  profectus  est"  Soiomen,  llist  Ecd.  lib.  viL  c.  13. 
p.  721.     Ed.  Vales. 

"  The  valuable  fragment  of  Sulpitius  Alexander,  preserved  by  Gregory  of  Toon, 
lib.  c.  c.  9.  p.  34.  mentions  the  Francic  incursion :  and  St.  Ambrose,  ep.  1 7.,  Inti- 
mates, though  with  no  particulars,  the  Saxon  success.  **  Hie  statim  a  Francis,  ft 
Saxonum  gentc  in  Sicilia  Siciaj  et  Petavione  ubiquc  denique  terrarum  victus  est" 
1  Mascou,  371. 

»'  Prosper  in  his  Chronicon  says,  "  incursantes  Pictos  et  Scotos,  Maximus  stKone 
superavit'* 

»  Gibbon,  lit  40.    The  British  history  miscalls  him  Maximian,  and  kills  him  at 
Rome,  lib.v.  c  16. 
"  GUdas,  8.  12. 
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should  solicit  succour  from  the  fountain  of  power,     chap. 
and  that,  to  obtain  it,  they  should  lavish  assurances       ^^^ 
of  fidelity,  to  expiate  the  imputation  of  treason  which 
the  elevation  of  Maximus  would  produce,  are  circum- 
stances which  bear  the  marks  of  truth  in  their  natural 
probability. 

He  adds,  that  a  legion  came  by  sea,  well  appointed 
with  every  requisite  for  service ;  that,  engaging  with 
the  enemy,  they  destroyed  a  great  multitude,  drove 
them  from  the  borders,  and  liberated  the  subjected 
natives  from  their  rapacity  and  tyranny.^*^ 

If  we  inquire  of  the  imperial  writers  by  whom 
this  service  was  performed,  we  shall  find  that  for 
three  years  after  the  fate  of  Maximus,  both  divisions 
of  the  Roman  empire  were  governed  by  Theodosius  ^^, 
who,  by  his  edict,  made  void  all  the  usurper's  exer- 
tions of  the  prerogative,  that  every  thing  might 
resume  its  pristine  situation.^*  It  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  these  orders,  that  the  civil  powers  of 
the  revolted  provinces  should  be  immediately  re- 
placed :  we  accordingly  find  that  a  Vicarius,  named 
Chrysanthus,  was  sent  to  Britain  by  Theodosius, 
whose  good  conduct  was  admired.^^  No  other  period 
seems  to  have  been  more  suitable  to  his  administra- 
tion.2^ 

But  from  the  time  of  Constantine  the  policy  of  the 
emperors  had  completely  separated  the  civil  and 
military  powers.^^     This  regulation  could  not  allow 

«  Glldas,  s.  12.  »  Gibbon,  lii.  p.  66.  *•  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xv.  tit  14. 

2*  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vii.  c.  12.  Tbis  temperate  expression  of  Socrates, 
ieavfjJuTeri,  was  construed  by  Carte  to  imply  tbe  attainment  of  sucb  a  height  of 
glory,  that  he  must  have  stopped  the  Scottish  depredations,  p.  169.  Our  llenry 
also  amplifies  it  so  far  as  to  say,  that  Chrysanthus  was  sent  on  purpose  to  check 
them,  that  be  executed  his  commission  with  great  ability  and  success,  expelled  the 
enemies,  and  restored  the  tranquiUity  of  the  province,  lie  refers  to  Socrates  as  his 
authority,  who  only  mentions  what  the  text  expresses. 

1    ^  The  remark  of  Carte  is  just,  that  in  no  other  juncture  could  Theodosius  have 
intermeddled  In  the  affairs  of  the  western  empire,  p.  169. 

"  Gibbon,  ii.  43.  Uu  Bos,  Ilist  Crlt.  L  69.  Le  pr^fet  du  pr^toire,  et  let 
offlciers  qui  lui  ^toient  subordonnds,  ne  command^rcnt  plus  les  troupes.  —  The 
vicarius  of  Britain  was  under  the  pnefectus  prsetorius  of  the  Gauls,  Notltia,  s.  36., 
and  was  a  civil  officer, 

l2 
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BOOK  Chrysanthus  to  have  been  the  deliverer  of  Britain. 
The  military  arm  was  wielded  by  an  arrangement  of 
officers,  jealously  distinguished  from  the  civil  autho- 
rity.^® Chrysanthus  may  have  governed  Britain  as 
Vicarius,  to  diffuse  internal  quiet  over  a  revolted 
province,  as  far  as  the  civil  magistracy  was  able  to 
operate,  but  could  have  no  forces  to  coerce  the  me- 
nacing barbarians. 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  reign  of  Theodo- 
sius,  and  for  many  years  in  that  of  his  successor,  the 
military  force  of  the  western  empire  was  under  the 
command  of  Stilicho,  the  master-general  of  the  ca- 
valry and  infantry  of  the  west.^^  It  must  have  been 
under  him  that  every  military  aid  was  despatched 
into  Britain. 

The  indistinct  intimations  of  the  Monk  of  Bangor 
are  confirmed  by  Claudian  ;  his  mellifluous  muse  de- 
voted herself  to  pursue  the  triumphs,  and  to  proclaim 
the  glory  of  Stilicho  ;  and  in  Claudian's  historic  pic- 
ture of  his  fame,  the  victorious  battles  of  this  superior 
man  with  the  Picts  and  Scots,  form  one  of  those 
groups,  which,  for  this  part  of  his  life,  have  insured 
to  Stilicho  an  honourable  celebrity.^ 

But  the  desired  euphony  and  imagery  of  poetry 
are  unfriendly  to  geographical  and  chronological  de- 
tail. We  must  not,  therefore,  expect  from  Claudian 
the  exact  year  of  the  Christian  era  in  which  Stilicho 
or  his  officers  approached  Ireland  and  Caledonia. 
We  must  endeavour  to  trace  the  chronology  from 
other  sources. 

Britain,  according  to  Gildas,  mourned  these  devas- 
tations many  years.     A  probable  interval  seems  to 

"  Even  Julian,  when  sent  to  command  the  army  In  Gaul,  though  he,  en  quality 
de  Cesar,  ou  d'heritler  pr6somptif  de  Tempire,  put  prC'tendre  k  une  autorit6  plus 
6tendue  que  celle  qu'un  g^neralissime  ordinaire  auroit  cxercee  en  vertu  de  sa  com- 
mission, cependant  Julien  n'osoit  rien  decider  concemant  la  lev^  des  subsides  et  la 
subsistence  des  troupes,     Du  Bos,  61. 

*  Gibbon,  iii.  116.  »  Claudian  de  Laud.  StiL  Ub.  11  p.  140.  £lx.  edit 
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arise  from  the  situation  of  the  empire.  Though 
Maximus  was  conquered  in  388,  yet  the  Francs  and 
Saxons  continued  in  hostility.  When  Valentinian, 
who  was  sent  against  them  into  Graul,  was  murdered, 
the  usurpation  of  Eugenius  harassed  the  empire  for 
two  years.  Soon  after  he  had  perished,  Theodosius 
expired. 

The  death  of  Rufinus  left  Stilicho  at  leisure,  in  the 
year  396.     The  African  war  was  not  prosecuted  till 

398,  in  which  Gildo  fell  ^^ ;  therefore  we  may  con- 
sider either  the  preceding  year,  or  the  subsequent, 

399,  as  the  era  in  which  Britain  was  rescued  from 
the  spoilers.^^  This  last  will  allow  eleven  years  for 
the  multos  annos  which  Gildas  notes  to  have  inter- 
vened between  the  invasion  after  Maximus  and  its 
suppression. 

The  querulous  narration  adds,  that  the  Romans 
ordered  the  natives  to  build  a  wall  between  the  two 
seas,  in  the  north  of  Britain,  to  deter  the  invaders, 
and  to  protect  the  natives ;  that  the  irrational  vulgar, 
having  no  director,  constructed  it  of  turf  instead  of 
stone.^ 

This  narration  has  the  appearance  of  being  an  ig- 
norant account  of  the  construction  of  one  of  those 
famous  walls,  which  have  so  deservedly  attracted  the 
curiosity  of  antiquaries. 

Gildas  states,  that  this  legion  having  returned 
home,  the  plunderers  came  again.^^     A  passage  in 

"  Gibbon,  Hi.  p.  128. 

"  Richard  places  it  eleven  years  before  the  capture  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  or  399, 
lib.  il.  c.  1.  p.  121.  Antiq.  Celto-Nor.  The  criticism  of  Mascou,  p.  394.,  on  Paglus, 
who  dates  a  similar  passage  in  402,  confirms  our  Richard*s  chronology,  as  it 
makes  399  the  year  in  which  Honorius  was  preparing  the  expeditions  alluded  to  in 
the  lines : 

Domito  quod  Saxone  Tethys 
Mitior,  aut  fracto  secura  Britannia  Picto 
Ante  pedes  humili  Franco,  &c. 

In  Eutrop.  p.  196. 
«  Gildas,  8.  12. 
**  Gildas,  s.  13.     The  peculiarity  of  style  in  which  he  indulges  himself  is  remark. 
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>  wall  soon  after  the  successes  of  Stilicho,  and  diffuses 

a  ray  of  light,  which  determines  the  chronology  of 
the  incident. 

We  have  mentioned  the  pacification  which  Alaric 
extorted  from  the  eastern  government :  it  might  seem 
to  them  a  release  from  anxiety ;  it  was  made  by  Alaric 
an  interval  of  earnest  preparation  for  more  fortu- 
nate warfare.  He  surveyed  the  state  of  the  world 
with  the  eyes  of  prophetic  penetration,  and  discerned 
the  vulnerable  part  in  which  the  genius  of  Kome 
might  be  fatally  assailed.  About  the  year  400,  he 
suddenly  marched  from  his  eastern  settlements  to  the 
Julian  Alps,  and  poured  his  forces  into  Italy.  The 
emperor  of  the  West  fled  at  his  approach,  when 
Stilicho  again  interposed  the  shield  of  superior  talents. 
To  meet  the  destructive  Goths  with  a  competent 
force,  he  summoned  the  Roman  troops  out  of  Ger- 
many and  Gaul  into  Italy  :  even  the  legion  which  had 
been  stationed  to  guard  the  wall  of  Britain  against 
the  Caledonians  was  hastily  recalled,  and  attended 
the  imperial  general  at  Milan.^^  In  the  battle  of  Pol- 
lentia  Alaric  discovered  the  inferiority  of  his  troops, 
and  made  a  bold  but  ruinous  retreat.  ^^ 

The  battle  of  PoUentia  was  fought  in  March,  403. 
We  must  allow  time  for  the  troops  to  have  travelled 
from  the  north  of  Britain  to  Milan,  and  may  date  this 
departure  of  the  Roman  legion  in  the  year  402.  No 
one  can  disbelieve  that  in  their  absence  the  habitual 
depredators  would  return. 

Gildas  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  embassadors  went 

able  :  •*  Rabid  robber  wolves,  with  profound  hunger  and  dry  jaws,  leaping  into  the 
Bheep-fold,"  are  the  invaders  who  ai-e  brought  over  by  "  the  wings  of  oars,  and  the 
arms  of  rowers,  and  sails  swelling  in  the  wind." 

"  Claudian,  in  his  poem  de  Bello  Getico,  p.  169.  : 

Venit  et  extremis  legio  pnctenta  Britannis, 
Qua!  Scoto  dat  frsna  truci,  ferroque  notatas 
Perlegit  exangues  Picto  moriente  figuras. 
*  Gibbon,  iil.  147—165. 
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to  Rome  with  rent  garments,  and  with  ashes  on  their  chap. 
heads,  to  implore  further  aid.  ^^  However  we  may  be 
inclined  to  ascribe  the  costume  of  the  embassy  to  the 
imagination  of  the  author,  we  cannot  dispute  the  pro- 
bable fact,  that  the  province  solicited  and  obtained 
the  protection  of  its  sovereign. 

We  have  no  direct  evidence  from  the  imperial 
writers  that  Stilicho  sent  back  the  legion,  after  the 
battle  of  Pollentia,  into  Britain,  but  it  must  have  been 
there  before  406,  because  we  read  of  soldiers  then 
choosing  and  deposing  emperors  in  the  island.  Their 
presence  must  have  been  attended  with  its  usual  effect 
on  the  Picts  and  Scots.  ^ 

Before  we  state  the  next  sentence  of  Gildas,  it  will 
be  proper  to  narrate  the  incidents,  which,  as  he  does 
not  notice,  though  of  principal  importance,  we  may 
presume  he  never  knew :  they  occurred  between  this 
last  defeat  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  the  final  depar- 
ture of  the  Romans. 

The  unwearied  genius  of  Claudian  has  resounded 
the  praise  of  Stilicho  in  poetry,  which,  though  some- 
times defective  in  taste,  yet  has  too  much  energy  and 
felicity  to  perish.  The  acts  which  the  general  achieved, 
justify  his  bard,  and  raise  the  minister  above  his  de- 
generate countrymen.  But  it  may  be  said  of  human 
virtue,  as  Solon  pronounced  to  Croesus  of  human  hap- 
piness, that  we  should  wait  until  the  life  is  closed, 
before  we  pronounce  decisively  upon  it.  Stilicho  for 
a  while  was  the  saviour  of  the  Roman  empire;  he 
ended  his  career  its  most  destructive  scourge.  He  ex- 
cited invasions,  which  he  wished  to  have  the  merit  of 
repressing ;  he  introduced  the  barbarian  hordes  into 
the  provinces,  who  quitted  them  no  more ;  he  occa- 
sioned rebellions  which  completed  the  debility  of  the 

"  Gildas,  8.  14. 

"  For  the  origin  and  history  of  these  two  nations,  the  reader  may  useftilly  con- 
sult Mr.  Pinkerton's  Inquiry  Into  the  early  history  of  Scotland. 

I.  4 
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imperial   government;   and   paved  the  way  for  the 
extinction  of  the  western  empire. 

When  Alaric  menaced  Italy,  Stilicho  drove  off  the 
tempest ;  but  he  wanted  to  have  his  son  invested  with 
the  imperial  dignity,  and  he  hoped  to  extort  the  con- 
cession from  the  trembling  Honorius,  by  the  terror 
of  impending  evils.  To  effect  this,  he  excited  the 
German  nations  to  invade  Gaiil.^^  Fatal  contrivance  of 
unprincipled  ambition  !  ^  A  most  formidable  irrup- 
tion of  the  tribes  between  the  Rhine  and  Danube, 
Alani,  Suevi,  Vandali,'and  many  others,  burst  over 
the  mountains,  and  deluged  the  western  world.  A 
portion  of  these,  under  Radagaisus,  perished  before 
Stilicho  in  Italy  ^^,  and  furnished  him  with  the  laurels 
he  coveted.  The  remainder  crossed  the  Rhine,  which, 
if  the  charge  of  treason  be  true,  was  purposely  divested 
of  its  protecting  troops,  and  overwhelmed  Gaul  and 
its  vicinity.     "  The  consuming  flames  of  war  spread 


*  Orosius,  lib.  viL  c.  38.  and  c.  40. ;  and  fh>m  him  Isidorus,  WandaL  Grotlus, 
p.  732.  expressly  afBrm  the  treason.  Jerom.  £p.  ad  Ager.  exclaims  against  the 
semi-barbfuian  traitor,  who  armed,  against  his  adopted  country,  its  worst  enemies. 
Prosper  says,  that  saluti  imperatorls  tendebat  insidias,  p.  50.  — Marcellinus  more 
explicitly  says  of  him,  **  Spreto  Honorio,  regnumque  ^us  inhians,  Alanorum,  Sue- 
Yorum,  Wandalorumque  gentes  donis  pecuniisque  illectas  contra  regnum  Uonoril 
cxcitavit,   Eucherium  fllium  suum  paganmn,  et  adversum  Christianos  insidias 

molientem,  cupiens  Cesarem  ordinare.'*    Chron.  p.  37.  added  to  Scaliger*s  Euseb. 

If  these  authors  are  not  suflScient  to  make  the  imputation  credible,  the  point  seems 
to  be  decided  by  the  evidence  of  a  contemporary,  who,  being  a  pagan,  gives  more 
weight  to  an  opinion,  in  which  he  and  the  Christians  coincide ;  I  mean  Rutilius, 
whom  Gibbon  does  not  mention  ;  he  says, 

Quo  magis  est  facinus  diri  Stilichonis  acerbum, 

Proditor  arcani  quod  fuit  imperlL 

Romano  generi  dum  nititur  esse  superstes, 

Crudelis  summis  miscuit  ima  furor : 

Dumque  timet,  quidquid  se  feccrat  ipse  timeri, 

Immisit  Latiffi  barbann  tela  neci. 

Visceribus  nudis  armatum  condidit  hostem, 

niatie  cladis  liberiore  dolo. 

Ipsa  satellitibus  pellitis  Roma  patebat, 

Et  captiva  prius,  quam  caperetur,  erat 

Itlnerarium,  lib.  it  v.  41-^50. 

•  Gibbon  attempts  to  defend  Stilicho,  but  the  weight  of  evidence  must  prevail. 

Du  Bos,  p.  190.,  accredits  his  guilt     IIow  fatal  the  scheme  was  to  Rome,  we  may 

judge,  when  we  recollect,  that  "  le  dernier  D6cembre,  406,  fiit  la  journee  fUneste  oik 

les  barbares  entrcrent  dans  les  Gaules,  pour  n'en  plus  sortir."    Du  Bos,  194. 

«  For  the  expedition  of  Radagaisus,  see  Gibbon,  iU.  163—173.,  and  Biascou, 
404.41  J. 
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from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  over  the  greatest  part  of     chap. 
the  seventeen  provinces  of  Gaul ;  that  rich  and  exten-  - 

sive  country,  as  far  as  the  ocean,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  was  delivered  to  the  barbarians,  who  drove 
before  them  in  a  promiscuous  crowd,  the  bishop,  the 
senator,  and  the  virgin,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  their 
houses  and  altars."  ^ 

This  disaster  spread  consternation  through  Britain.      406. 
Inflamed  with   their   success,   the  invaders  menaced  ^^^J^ 
this  island.    It  is  expressly  asserted  by  Zosimus,  that  ^  BHuin. 
their  devastations  alarmed  the  army  in  Britain.     Ap-  chown. 
prehensive  of  their  further  progress,  and  to  exert  an 
energy  adequate  to  the  crisis,  the  troops  created  an 
emperor  for  themselves.      One  Marcus  was  their  first 
choice :  finding  his  counsels  or  his  conduct  insufficient 
for  the  exigency,  they  destroyed  him,  and  elected 
Gratian,  who  is  mentioned  >vith  the  title  of  Municeps, 
in  his  room.     Within  four  months  afterwards  he  was 
murdered,  and,  induced  by  the  flattering  name,  the 
British  soldiery  selected  one  Constantine  from  the 
ranks,  and  decorated  him  with  the  imperial  garments.^ 

Constantine  seems  not  to  have  been  unworthy  of  coii«tantiiie 
his  station^;  he  passed   out  of  Britain  into  Gaul,  j^'So. 
stayed  a  short  time  at  Boulogne,   conciliated  to  his      ^^^ 
interest  the  soldiers    scattered   upon  the   continent, 
and  defeated  the  terrible  barbarians.  ^^ 

The  authority  of  Constantine  was  acknowledged  in  406— 411. 
Gaul,  and  he  reduced  Spain.  His  son  Constans  laid 
aside  the  cowl  of  a  monk,  which,  previous  to  his 
father's  elevation,  he  had  assumed^,  and  was  created 
Caesar.  Honorius,  to  whom  Constantine  had  respect- 
fully stated,  that  his  dignity  had  been  forced  upon 

«  Gibbon,  iii.  171. 

'  Zosimus,  lib.  vL  p.  373.  and  371.     Orosius,  vii.  40. 
♦*  Zoslmtw,  Ibid. 

*  Marcellln.  Cora.  p.  38.     Oroslus.  vU.  40.     Joraandw,  c.  32. 
*•  Yet  Fiigeridus,  cited  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  characterises  tilm  as  gul«  ct  ventri 
deditus,  lib.  I.  c.  9.  p.  35. 
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BOOK     him,  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  his  retaining  it,  and 
^       sent  him  the  imperial  robes.  ^^     The  barbarians  ob- 
tained reinforcements,  but  Constantine  adopted  the 
precautionary  measure  of  placing  troops  to  guard  the 
passages  into  Gaul.^ 

During  this  division  of  the  imperial  power,  Alaric 
again  assembled  a  willing  army,  and  appeared  on  the 
Eoman  frontier.  The  guilt  of  Stilicho  had  been 
detected  and  punished,  and  his  death  removed  the 
last  bulwark  of  the  empire.  The  court  of  Honorius 
could  furnish  no  other  mind  competent  to  confront 
the  Gothic  conqueror.  In  408,  he  overwhelmed  re- 
sistance, and  besieged  Home.  A  ransom  obtained  a 
short  security,  but  determined  his  superiority.  In 
the  next  year  he  assailed  it  again,  and  condescended 
to  accept  from  an  emperor  of  his  own  nomination  the 
^^;^^'  title  of  master-general.  Every  doubt  was  now  re- 
moved ;  he  saw  his  irresistible  power,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding summer  was  marked  by  the  dismal  catas- 
trophe of  a  third  siege  and  successful  assault*^,  whose 
ferocious  cruelties  we  might  notice  with  abhorrence, 
but  that  the  generals  of  civilised  ages  choose  yet  to 
perpetrate  such  deeds  in  violation  of  all  moral  prin- 
ciple or  social  benevolence,  and  in  wilful  contempt 
of  the  inevitable  opinion  of  posterity ! 

Among  the  officers  attached  to  the  interest  ot 
Constantine  was  Gerontius,  who  had  proceeded  from 
Britain.  The  valour  and  services  of  this  person  on 
former  occasions  are  stated  by  the  historians;  but, 
offended  that  Constans  returned  to  Spain,  on  his 
second  visit,  with  another  as  his  general,  the  slighted 
Gerontius  abandoned  the  interests  of  the  emperor  he 
had  supported,  and  elevated  a  friend  to  dethrone 
him.^^     He  pursued  his  new  purpose  with  a  fatal 

«  Zosim.  lib.  v.  p.  359.  «  Zosim.  p.  374. 

•  Gibbon,  ill.  24—1244.  «•  Zosim.  371.373—375. 
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alacrity,  besieged  and  slew  Constans  at  Vienne^^,  and     chap. 
menaced  the  father  with  deposition.     The  troops  of        ^ 
the  legal  emperor,  Honorius,  profited  by  the  quarrel, 
and   destroyed  the   competition.      Constantine  was       411. 
taken  at  Aries,  and  Gerontius  was  pursued  to  the 
confines  of  Spain ;  his  house  was  besieged,  and  the 
assailants  set  it  on  fire.    His  friend  and  wife  received 
from  his  hands  the  death  they  implored,  and  he  joined 
them  in  the  tomb.  ^^ 

Amid  this  complexity  of  rebellion  and  sub-rebellion,  The  birta. 
the  western  provinces  of  the  Roman  state  were  sacri-  j^SSdn!**** 
ficed  to  the  revenge  of  the  military  competitors.    The       ^^' 
crime  which  degraded  all  the  merit  of  Stilicho  was, 
from  the  same  motives  of  selfishness,  repeated  by 
Gerontius.     He  also,  to  diminish  the  danger  of  his 
revolt,  by  his  incitements  and  advice  influenced  into 
hostile  invasion  the  barbarians  who  hovered  near  the 
Celtic  regions.  ^^     This  desperate  act  of  ambition  was 
unfortunate  for  Rome.     Constantine  could  not  repel 
the  torrent,  because  the  flower  of  his  army  was  in 
Spain.  ^*     Britain  and  Gaul  experienced  all  its  fury. 

**  Orosius,  lib.  vii.  Olyrapiodorus  ap.  Photiuni,  183.  Marccllin.  Chron.  38. 
Eusebius  Chronicon,  412. 

^  See  the  detail  in  Gibbon,  liL  p.  259.  I  am  tempted  to  imagine,  that  in  draw- 
ing his  Tortigem,  JeffVy  has  copied  and  distorted  the  Gerontius  of  the  imperialists. 
Some  particulars  are  alike  in  both.  He  makes  Constans  a  monk,  and  Vortigem  a 
British  consul,  —  who  rebelled  against,  and  caused  Constans  to  be  destroyed.  Vor- 
tigem being  afterwards  besieged  in  the  place  to  which  he  fled,  and  his  pursuers 
finding  they  could  not  get  an  entrance,  it  was  set  on  fire,  lib.  vi.  and  lib.  viii.  ^- 
The  facU)  from  the  Roman  historians  are,  that  Gerontius  proceeded  from  Britain, 
and  was  a  comes  or  count ;  that  he  revolted  from  Constans,  who  had  been  in  a 
monafltery  and  caused  his  death  ;  that  he  fled  for  refiige  afterwards,  and  prevented 
his  pursuers  from  entering  his  house,  who  therefore  applied  flames.  These  coinci- 
dences would  induce  me  to  strike  Vortigem  entirely  out  of  true  history,  but  that  I 
find  a  Gurthrigemus  mentioned  in  Gildas,  and  a  Gwrtheym  in  the  Welsh  remains. 
Their  authority  inclines  me  to  believe,  that  JeflVy  has  confounded  Gerontius,  who 
died  in  Spain,  with  Gwrtheym,  in  England,  and  in  his  Vortigem  has  given  us  a 
fictitious  medley  of  the  hi-story  of  both. 

"  Zoslmus,  lib.  vi.  p.  375.  There  was  a  severe  imperial  law  in  existence,  made 
A.  D.  323,  which  was  applicable  to  these  crimes  of  Gerontius  and  Stilicho :  "  Si 
quis  barbaris  scelerata  factlone  facultatem  depredatlonls  in  Romanos  dederlt,  vel  si 
quo  alio  modo  factam  deviserlt,  vivus  amburatur."  Cod.  Tbeod.  lib.  vii.  tit.  i.  It 
was  perhaps  in  execution  of  this  law  that  the  flames  were  applied  to  the  retreat  of 
Gerontius. 

A*  Zosbnus,  lib.  vi.  p.  375. 
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BOOK     The  cities  even  of  England  were  invaded.     To  what- 
,       '   -'  ever  quarter  they  applied  for  help,  the  application 
was  vain.     Honorius  was  trembling  before  Alaric, 
and  Cons  tan  tine  could  not  even  save  Gaul. 

In  this  extremity  the  Britons  displayed  a  magnani- 
mous character;  they  remembered  the  ancient  in* 
dependence  of  the  island,  and  their  brave  ancestors, 
who  still  lived  ennobled  in  the  verses  of  their  bards : 
they  armed  themselves,  threw  off  the  foreign  yoke, 
deposed  the  imperial  magistrates,  proclaimed  their 
insular  independence,  and,  with  the  successful  valour 
of  youthful  liberty  and  endangered  existence,  they 
drove  the  fierce  invaders  from  their  cities.  ^^  The 
sacred  flame  of  national  independence  passed  swiftly 
over  the  channel,  and  electrified  Armorica.  This 
maritime  state,  and  its  immediate  neighbours,  in  the 
same  crisis  and  from  the  same  necessity,  disclaimed 
the  authority  of  a  foreign  emperor,  and  by  their  own 
exertions  achieved  their  own  deliverance. 
409.  Thus  the  authentic  history  from  407,  is,  that  the 

barbarians,  excited  by  Gerontius,  assailed  both  Gaul 
and  Britain;  that  Constantine  could  give  no  help, 
because  his  troops  were  in  Spain;  that  Honorius 
could  send  none,  because  Alaric  was  overpowering 
Italy  ;  that  the  Britons,  thus  abandoned,  armed  them- 
selves, declared  their  country  independent,  and  drove 
the  barbaric  invaders  from  their  cities  ;  that  Honorius 
sent  letters  to  the  British  states,  exhorting  them  to 
protect  themselves^^;  and  that  the  Romans  never 
again  recovered  the  possession  of  the  island.  ^^ 

^  Zosimus,  p.  376.  ;  and  see  Nennius,  s.  25—27. 

■•  Zo»imus,  lib,  vi.  p.  381.  ^uAc£TTe<r^oi.  The  silver  Ingot  discovered  in  1777, 
n  digging  among  the  old  foundations  of  the  Ordnance  ofBce  of  the  Tower,  marked 
**  ex  officio  Honoril,"  Implies  that  the  authority  of  Honorius  was  at  first  respected 
in  the  island. 

"  The  Abbe  Du  Bos,  Hist.  Crit  211.,  and  Mr.  Gibbon,  ilL  276.,  agree  in  placing 
the  defection  and  independence  of  Britain  in  409.     The  words  of  Procopios  xn 

express,  that  the  Romans  never  recovered  Britain,  lib.  i.  p.  9.   Grot Prosper,  la 

his  Chronicon,  intimates  as  much.  In  the  year  before  the  fall  of  Constantine,  be 
says,  Ilac  tempestate,  pnu  valetudine  Boinanorum,  vires  funditus  attenuate  BriUn- 
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To  these  facts,  which  we  know  to  be  authentic,  it     chap.  ; 


is  with  much  distrust  that  we  endeavour  to  adapt  i^ 
the  vague  lamentations  of  Gil  das,  which  Bede  has 
abridged.  The  account  which  he  has  left  us  of  men 
sitting  on  the  wall  to  be  pulled  down ;  of  the  British 
nation  cut  up  by  the  Picts  and  Scots,  like  sheep  by 
butchers  ;  of  the  country  becoming  but  the  residence 
of  wild  animals ;  of  the  antithetical  letter  to  ^Etius 
in  Gaul,  "  the  barbarians  drive  us  to  the  sea,  and  the 
sea  drives  us  back  to  the  barbarians  ;  so  that  between 
the  two  we  must  be  either  slaughtered  or  drowned ; " 
of  part  of  the  natives  enslaving  themselves  to  the 
barbarians,  to  get  victuals;  and  of  the  remainder 
turning  robbers  on  mountains,  caves,  and  woods, 
can  only  awake  our  suspicion  that  querulous  de- 
clamation has  usurped  the  place  of  history,  in  his 
verbose  yet  obscure  composition,  or  has  converted 
local  incidents  into  a  national  catastrophe.  He  who 
has  stated  these  things  has  also  declared  that  the 
Britons,  whom  the  Romans  for  near  four  centuries 
had  civilised,  could  not  build  a  wall,  nor  make  arms 
without  patterns^  ;  has  mentioned  nothing  of  the 
emperors,  or  transactions  after  Maximus ;  and  has 
ascribed  the  walls  of  Hadrian  and  Severus  to  the 
fifth  century,  and  the  castles  of  the  Saxon  shore,  so 
long  before  constructed,  to  a  legion  quitting  Britain 
for  ever.  As  far  as  Gildas  can  be  supported  and 
made  intelligible  by  others,  he  is  an  acceptable  com- 
panion ;  but  he  contains  so  much  ignorant  and  ex- 
aggerated narration,  and  uses  so  many  rhetorical 
generalities,  that  he  cannot  be  trusted  alone.  ^^     If 

nis,  p.  50.  Seal.  Euseb.  —  Bede,  though  he  afterwards  copies  Gildas  with  mistaken 
chronology,  yet,  lib.  L  c.  11.  after  mentioning  the  capture  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  adds, 
ex  quo  tempore  Roman!  in  Britannia  regnare  cessarunt,  after  having  reigned  in  it 
470  years  since  Caesar.  Now  in  c  2.  he  says,  Csesar  came  60  ant  Chr.  ;  therefore 
according  to  Bede,  in  this  passage,  the  Romans  lost  the  government  of  Britain  by 
the  year  410. 

■*  Oildas,  s.  12.  and  s.  14. 

*  Gildas.    Bede,  lib.  I  c.  12.  and  13.     The   errors  of  Gildas  are  not  to  be 


vn. 
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BOOK  any  application  was  made  to  ^tius  from  Britain,  it 
^  must  be  referred  to  the  period  when  the  civil  con- 
tests that  pervaded  it,  invited  the  attacks  of  the 
northern  invaders,  and  facilitated  their  progress,  as 
we  shall  afterwards  notice;  and  it  may  have  been 
sent  on  behalf  of  particular  districts  only.  ^ 

charged  upon  Bede ;  he  has  only  adopted  them  hecause  he  had  no  other  Latin 
document  to  use.  The  Roman  account  of  British  transactions  ceased  when  the 
imperial  troops  finally  quitted  England.  Native  literature  only  could  supply  mate- 
rials afterwards  for  future  history ;  but  the  Saxons  of  Bedc*s  age  did  not  under- 
stand the  British  tongue.  Hence  Bede  had  no  authority  but  Gildasfor  this  part  of 
his  history.  Nennius  had  certainly  other  materials  before  him  ;  for,  with  some 
fables,  he  has  added  many  original  circumstances  which  are  entitled  to  attention. 

*"  M.  Niebuhr  in  1824  has  published  at  Bonn  the  Panegyric  of  Merobaudes  oa 
the  consulate  of  ^tius  in  Latin  verse.  It  contains  about  200  lines,  and  gives  us  a 
contemporary's  laudatory  account  of  the  actions  of  this  Soman  generaL 
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CHAP.  VIIL 

The  History  of  Britain,  between  the  Departure  of  the  Ro^iAKS 

and  the  Invasion  of  the  Saxons. 

When  Zosimus  mentions  Britain,  for  the  last  time,     chap. 
in   his   history,  he  leaves  the  natives  in  a  state  of  .  ^™' 
independence  on  Rome,  so   generally   armed  as  to 
have  achieved  the  exploits  of  Roman  soldiers,  and  to 
have   driven   the   invaders  from  their  cities.     This 
appears  to  be  authentic  history.     We  may  assume 
the  governing  powers  of  the  island,  at  that  period,  to 
have   been  the  civitates  or  the  territorial  districts, 
because  the  emperor  would  of  course  have  written  to 
the  predominant  authority.     This  was  the  state  of 
the  island  in  or  after  the  year  410,  and  to  this  we      a.d. 
may  add  from  others,  that  the  Romans  never  regained      ^^^* 
the  possession  of  it.^     There  is  evidence  that  they 
assailed  the  liberties  of  Armorica^,  but  none  that 

'  Mr.  Camden  makes  Britain  return  to  the  sul^'ection  of  Honorius,  and  to  be 
happy  for  a  while  under  Yictorinus,  who  governed  the  province,  and  put  a  stop  to 
the  inroads  of  the  Picts  and  Scots.  Introd.  85.  Henry,  lib.  i.  c.  i.  p.  119.  8vo. 
enlarges  still  more ;  he  states,  that  after  the  death  of  Constantine,  Britain  returned 
to  the  obedience  of  Honorius,  who  sent  Yictorinus  with  some  troops  for  its  recovery 
and  defence ;  and  that  this  general  struck  terror  into  all  his  enemies  in  this  island ; 
but  the  increasing  distresses  of  the  empire  obliged  Honorius  to  recall  Yictorinus, 
and  all  his  troops,  from  the  island.  ^-  There  is  no  authority  for  this  circumstantial 
detail.  Kutilius,  in  his  journey  in  Italy  about  416,  merely  takes  occasion  to  com- 
pliment Yictorinus  on  his  former  honours.  In  this  friendly  digression  he  says, 
that  the  ferox  Britannus  knew  his  virtues,  whom  he  had  governed  so  as  to  excite 
their  attachment  Itincr.  499.  p.  14.  ed.  Amst  Whether  he  governed  it  under 
Theodosius  or  Honorius  is  not  said.  That  he  could  have  no  command  of  troops 
is  certain,  because  the  vicarius  or  governor  was  a  civil  officer.  The  act  of  his  go- 
vernment, according  to  Rutilius,  was  not  then  a  recent  thing,  but  at  some  distance, 
because  he  adds  another  event,  which,  he  says,  lately  happened,  "  illustris  nuper 
sacrs  comes  additus  auls : "  marking  this  honour  as  a  recent  event  in  416,  implies 
that  the  others  were  not  recent ;  hence  there  is  no  reason  to  place  him  in  Britain 
after  409. 

'  Du  Bos,  Hist  Crit  p.  213.,  thinks,  that  the  revolt  of  Armorica  contributed 
more  than  any  other  event  to  establish  la  monarchic  Fran9oise  in  OauL  Armorica 
comprehended  five  of  the  seventeen  provinces  of  Gaul.     On  its  struggles  for  liberty. 
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BOOK     they  contested  with  the  Britons  the  enjoyment  of 
■  their  independence. 

The  Britons,  who  had  been  strong  enough  to  re- 
pulse from  their  island  the  barbarians  who  had 
overrun  Gaul,  or  who  had  taken  advantage  of  that 
calamity  to  molest  them,  could  not  have  been  sub- 
dued without  a  serious  invasion.  Even  the  ex- 
posed and  inferior  Armorica  maintained  a  vigorous 
resistance.  But  the  dismal  aspect  of  the  Roman 
state,  during  the  fifth  century,  coincides  with  the 
absolute  silence  of  authors  to  prove  that  the  Romans 
forbore  to  invade  the  British  independence. 

The  majesty  oTf  the  capitol  had  departed ;  the 
world  no  longer  crouched  in  submission  before  it; 
and  even  its  own  subjects  are  said  to  have  rejoiced 
over  its  ruin.  The  Goths  conquered  Spain ;  a  rebel 
arose  from  the  tomb  of  Honorius;  another  general 
repeated  the  treason  of  Stilicho;  and  the  terrible 
Genseric  embarked  with  his  Vandals  against  Africa : 
even  ^Etius  was  a  subject  of  dubious  fidelity.  At  the 
head  of  G0,000  barbarians  he  extorted  the  honours 
he  enjoyed,  maintained  his  connection  with  the  Huns 
and  Alaric,  and  had  to  withstand  the  Francs  and 
Suevi.  The  son  of  Alaric  besieged  Narbonne,  the 
Belgic  provinces  were  invaded  by  the  Burgundians, 
and  the  desolating  Attila  at  last  burst  upon  Gaul.^ 

But  whatever  was  the  cause  which  induced  Hono- 
rius to  permit,  or  withheld  his  successors  from  mo- 
lesting, the  independence  of  Britain,  it  was  an  event 
which  was  likelj'^  to  be  beneficial  to  every  class  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  Romans  had,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  their  conquests  in  Britain,  from  motives  of 
self-preservation,  endeavoured  to  civilise  it.     When 

see  Du  Bos,  and  1  Mascou,  463.  476.;  also  Gibbon,  iii.  276.— It  had  afterwards  many 
unfavourable  conflicts  with  the  Francs.  Greg.  Tours,  lib.  iv.  and  v.  Freculphus, 
lib.  if.  c.  22. 

■  Sec  Gibbon,  iii.  p.  262—271.  and  327 — 432. 
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by  their  incentives,  the  national  mind  had  been  chap. 
diverted  from  habits  of  warfare,  to  the  enjoyments  of  .  ^"^  . 
luxury  and  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  the  natives 
shared  in  the  prosperity  and  vices,  as  well  as  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  governing  empire.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  the  evils  of  corrupted  civilisation, 
and  of  its  invariable  attendant,  a  weak,  tyrannical, 
and  oppressive  government,  were  dissolving  in  every 
part  the  decaying  fabric  of  the  Roman  dominion. 
Its  state  at  this  period  has  been  described  to  us  by  a 
contemporary,  who,  though  he  writes  with  the  an- 
tithesis without  the  genius  of  Seneca,  yet  was  a 
man  of  sense  and  piety,  and  saw  clearly  and  felt 
strongly  the  mischiefs  which  he  laments,  and  the 
ruin  to  which  they  tended.*  He,  after  detailing  the 
social  vices  of  the  Roman  world  at  that  time — its 
general  selfishness,  rivalry,  envy,  profligacy,  avarice, 
sensuality,  and  malignant  competitions,  expatiates 
on  one  important  fact,  which  deserves  our  peculiar 
notice,  from  its  destructive  hostility  to  the  stability 
of  the  empire,  as  well  as  to  the  welfare  of  every  in- 
dividual. This  was  not  merely  the  weight  and  repe- 
tition of  the  taxations  imposed  by  the  government, 
but  still  more,  the  pennitted  and  overwhelming  op- 
pressions of  the  authorised  tax-gatherers,  exceeding 
their  authority,  and  converting  their  office  into  the 
means  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  ruinous  oppressions. 

He  says,  ^^  In  all  the  cities,  municipia,  and  villages,  sute  of  the 
there  are  as  many  tyrants  as  there  are  officers  of  the  JJ^JJ^^ 
government ;  they  devour  the  bowels  of  the  citizens, 
and  their  widows  and  orphans;  public  burthens  are 
made  the  means  of  private  plunder ;  the  collection  of 
the  national  revenue  is  made  the  instniment  of  indi- 
vidual peculation ;  none  are  safe  from  the  devastations 
of  these  depopulating  robbers.     The  public  taxation 

*  This  was  Salvian,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Marseilles.     It  occurs  in  his  treatise  De 
Oubematione  Dei,  which  ii  published  in  the  BCagna  Bibliotheca  Fatrum,  toI.  t. 

VOL.  I.  Mi 
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BOOK  is  a  continual  destruction :  the  burthens,  though 
-  severe,  would  be   more  tolerable,   if  borne  by  cJl 

equally  and  in  common ;  but  they  are  partially  im- 
posed and  arbitrarily  levied :  hence  many  desert  their 
farms  and  dwellings  to  escape  the  violence  of  the 
exactors ;  they  seek  exile  to  avoid  punishment.  Such 
an  overwhelming  and  unceasing  proscription  hangs 
over  them,  that  they  desert  their  habitations,  that 
they  may  not  be  tormented  in  them."  ^ 

Such  were  the  evils  under  which  the  people  of  the 
Eoman  empire  were  groaning,  from  the  conduct  of 
the  officers  of  the  public  revenue,  who  seem  to  have 
resembled  Turkish  Pashas.  The  disastrous  conse* 
quences  to  the  empire  itself  are  as  forcibly  delineated. 

"  From  these  oppressions  many,  and  those  not  of 
obscure  birth  but  of  liberal  education,  fly  to  our 
national  enemies  (that  is,  the  barbaric  nations  pressing 
on  the  Roman  empire) ;  that  they  may  not  perish 
under  the  afflictions  of  legal  prosecutions.  And 
although  the  people  to  whom  they  retire  differ  in 
religion,  language,  and  ruder  manners,  yet  they 
prefer  to  suffer  the  inconveniences  of  dissimilar 
customs  among  barbarians,  than  ruinous  injustice 
among  Romans.  They  emigrate  to  the  Goths,  to  the 
Bagaudffi,  and  other  ruling  blirbarians,  and  do  not 
repent  the  change."  ^ 

This  preference  given  by  the  Roman  people  to  the 
protection  of  the  barbaric  government  over  that  under 
which  they  had  been  brought  up,  explains  impressively 
the  facility  with  which  the  German  nations,  at  this 
period,  overwhelmed  the  Roman  empire.  He  mentions 
it  repeatedly  and  emphatically. 

"  Thus  the  name  of  Roman  citizen,  once  so  valued 
and  bought  so  dearly,  is  now  spontaneously  re^ 
pudiated  and  shunned :  it  is  esteemed  not  only  useless 

•  SalT.  p.  89.  91.  •  SalT.  p.  90. 
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but  abominable.     What  can  be  a  greater  evidence  of     chap. 
the  iniquity  of  the  Roman  administration,  than  that  ■      ,  '  - 
so  many  both  noble  and  honourable  families,  and  to  The  sa. 
whom  the  Roman  state  ought  to  be  the  means  of  the 
highest   honour  and   splendour,  are   driven  to  this 
extremity,  that  they  will  be  no  longer  Romans."^ 

His  next  assertion  is,  that,  if  they  did  not  emigrate 
to  the  barbaric  nations,  they  became  part  of  those 
affiliated  robbers  who  were  called  Bagaudae.® 

"  They  who  do  not  fly  to  the  barbarians  become  The  sa- 
themselves  barbarians.  In  this  state  is  a  large  portion  **  " 
of  Spain,  and  no  small  part  of  Gaul.  Roman  op- 
pression makes  all  men  no  longer  Romans.  The 
Bagaudae  are  those  who,  plundered  and  maltreated 
by  base  and  bloody  judges  after  they  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  right  of  Roman  liberty,  choose  to  lose 
the  honours  of  the  Roman  name.  We  call  them 
rebels  and  traitors,  but  we  have  compelled  them  to 
become  criminal.  By  what  other  causes  are  they 
made  Bagaudae  but  by  our  iniquities;  by  the  dis- 
honesty of  our  judges;  by  the  proscriptions  and 
rapine  of  those  who  convert  the  public  exactions  into 
emoluments  for  themselves ;  who  make  their  appointed 
taxations  the  means  of  their  own  plunder; — they  fly 
to  the  public  foe  to  avoid  the  tax-gatherer."^ 

He  declares  these  feelings  to  have  been  universal. 

"  Hence  there  is  but  one  wish  among  all  the 
Romans,  that  they  did  not  live  subject  to  the  Roman 
laws.  There  is  one  consenting  prayer  among  the 
Roman  population,  that  they  might  dwell  under  the 
barbarian  government.  Thus  our  brethren  not  only 
refuse  to  leave  these  nations  for  their  own,  but  they 

*  Salv.  p.  90. 

'  To  Scaliger's  note  on  the  Bagaude,  Animad.  Eiueb.  243.,  we  may  add  that 
Bagat,  in  the  Armoric,  is  a  troop  or  crew.  Lhuyd  Archaiol.  196.  Bagach,  in 
Iriih,  is  warlike.  Bagach,  in  Erse,  is  fighting.  Bagad,  in  Welsh,  is  multitude. 
0u  Cange  mentions  fiaytmiy,  vagare,  and  Boguedim,  Hebrew  for  rebellis.  Olos. 
Hed.  Lat  i.  p.  432.     See  their  history  in  Du  Cange,  lb.  and  Du  Boa,  p.  204. 

*  SalT.  p.  90,  91. 
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BOOK  fly  from  US  to  them.  Can  we  then  wonder  that  the 
1/  Goths  are  not  conquered  by  us,  when  the  people 
would  rather  become  Goths  with  them  than  Romans 
with  us."  ^^ 

These  political  evils,  thus  oppressively  affecting 
the  general  population  of  the  Roman  empire,  may 
satisfy  us,  that  the  Britons,  once  become  independent, 
armed,  and  victorious  over  their  barbaric  invaders, 
would  not  court  the  return  of  the  Roman  yoke. 
Therefore  every  narration  which  states,  that  after  their 
independence  they  offered  unconditional  submission 
to  the  Roman  empire,  cannot  but  excite  our  suspicion 
or  disbelief. 

When  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  events  which 
followed  the  emancipation  of  Britain,  the  first  ques- 
tion which  naturally  occurs  to  us  is,  what  was  the 

^  Salv.  02.  I  cannot  dismiss  this  author  without  noticing  the  intimation  he 
gives  us  of  the  moral  benefit  which  the  irruptions  of  the  German  barbaric  tribes 
produced  at  that  period.  The  Vandals  furnish  an  instance,  who,  it  is  well  known, 
invaded  Spain,  and  from  thence  passed  victoriously  into  Africa,  where  they  etta- 
blished  a  kingdom :  they  were  one  of  the  weakest  of  the  barbaric  nations,  yet  they 
were  led  onwards  to  successes  that  surprised  the  dismayed  Romans.  Though  fierce 
and  rude,  they  were  remarkable  for  the  chastity  of  their  manners,  at  the  very  time 
when  voluptuous  profiigacy  was  prevailing  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  especially  in 
its  provinces  in  Africa.  Salvian  mentions  the  African  depravity  fh>m  his  own 
observations  in  the  strongest  terms  of  reprehension.  The  abominations  were  gene- 
ral and  incurable.  He  describes,  as  a  specimen,  Carthage,  the  Rome  of  Africa, 
which  had  its  schools,  philosophers,  gymnasia,  churches,  nobles,  magistrates,  and 
every  establishment  and  advantage  that  distinguished  a  Roman  great  city.  But  be 
says  he  saw  it  full  of  the  most  dissolute  luxury,  and  the  foulest  vices  and  debauchery 
in  all  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  of  the  most  selfish  tjrranny  and  rapacity  in  the  great 
and  rich.  It  was  even  the  fashion  for  the  men  to  dress  themselves  as  women,  and 
to  pass  for  such.  In  this  state  of  evil,  the  Vandals,  like  a  torrent,  over-ran  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  settled  themsel^  in  Carthage,  and  the  other  towns :  their 
speedy  corruption  was  anticipated  in  a  country  so  abandoned ;  but,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  empire,  instead  of  degenerating  into  the  universal  depravity,  they  be- 
came its  moral  reformers.  The  luxuries  and  vices  that  surrounded  them,  excited 
their  disgust  and  abhorrence.  Their  own  native  customs  were  so  modest,  that 
instead  of  imitating  they  despised,  and  punished,  with  all  their  fierce  severity,  the 
impurities  they  witnessed.  They  compelled  all  the  prostitutes  to  marry.  They 
made  adultery  a  capital  crime,  and  so  sternly  punished  personal  debauchery,  that 
a  great  moral  change  took  place  in  all  the  provinces  they  conquered.  He  details 
these  circumstances  in  his  seventh  book.  He  gives  our  Saxon  ancestors  the  same 
character,  **  feri  sed  casti,*'  fierce  but  chaste,  and  it  seems  to  be  manifest,  that  the 
superiority  of  the  ladies  of  modem  Europe  in  virtue,  mind,  and  general  character 
has  arisen  from  the  barbaric  tribes  of  ancient  Germany,  and  from  the  revolutioii 
of  manners,  as  well  as  of  government,  which  they  produced  by  their  conquest  of 
the  Roman  empire. 
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government  which  the  natives  substituted  for  the  im-     chap. 
penal  institutions.  <     ,    ^ 


Britain,  under  the  Romans,  contained  two  munici- 
pia,  nine  colonial,  ten  civitates  possessing  the  Jus  La- 
tium,  twelve  stipendariae,  besides  many  other  towns.^^ 
It  was  usual  with  the  Romans  to  partition  their  con- 
quests into  districts,  called  civitates.  In  Graul,  during 
the  fifth  century,  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
civitates ;  each  of  these  had  its  capital  city,  in  which 
resided  a  senate,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  all 
the  pagi  which  composed  the  territory  of  the  civitas.^^ 
Now  if  the  seventeen  provinces  of  Gaul  had  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  civitates,  the  five  provinces  of 
Britain,  which  were  as  flourishing,  might  reasonably 
have  had  thirty-three,  which  is  the  number  of  the 
great  towns  enumerated  by  Richard. 

We  are,  therefore,  to  consider  Britain,  in  the  latter  civitatei  of 
periods  of  the  Roman  residence,  divided  into  thirty- 
three  civitates,  of  which  thirty  were  in  England  and 
Wales.     The  chief  towns  were —  ^^ 

Municipia :  Ptoroton, 

Verolamiuniy  Victoria      }-in  Scotland, 


on,    "I 
ia      fh 

Dsia,  J 


Eboracum.  Theodosia 

Colonia :  Corinum, 

Londineium,  Sorbiodunum. 

Camalodunum,  SHpendaruB : 

Bhutupis,  Venta  Silurum, 

Thermse,  Venta  Belgarum, 

Isca  Secunda,  Venta  Icenorum, 

Deva  Getica,  Segontium, 

Glevum,  Muridunum, 

Lindum,  Ragaa, 

Camboricum.  Cantiopolis, 

LmHo  jure  donaUB :  Durinum, 

Dumomagus,  Isca, 

Catarracton,  Bremenium, 

Cambodunum,  Vindonum, 

Coccium,  Durobrovaa. 
Luguballia, 

"  BIcbard,  p.  111.  Antiq.  Celto-Scand.  ^  Da  Bob,  L  p.  2. 
>*  Richard,  ubi  sup.     For  the  modern  namet,  see  Bffr.  Wbitaker's  Bfanchester, 
yoL  U.  p.  830—379. 
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BOOK  In  each  of  these  principal  towns,  the  offices  of 
>,  °'  ^  power  and  dignity  belonging  to  each  civitas  were 
made  residentiary  ;  the  duumviri,  senates,  decurions, 
curiae,  and  sediles.  These  civitates  were  arranged 
under  five  provinces,  two  of  which  were  governed  by 
consulares,  and  three  by  presides.  Above  these 
provincial  magistrates  a  vicarius  extended  his  over- 
ruling authority,  subordinate  only  to  a  prsetorian 
prefect,  with  whom  the  emperor  preserved  an  imme* 
diate  communication.^^ 

The  vicarius  and  the  provincial  magistrates,  or  the 
consulares  and  presides,  were  foreigners.  With  such 
a  jealous  hand  did  Rome  maintain  her  empire,  that 
no  native  was  suffered  to  enjoy,  in  any  case,  the  pro- 
vincial administration ;  nor  could  the  provincial 
oflBcers,  or  their  children,  marry  with  a  native,  or 
purchase  territorial  property,  slaves,  or  houses.^^  On 
the  other  hand,  the  municipal  officers  of  the  civitates 
^eem  to  have  been  natives. 

It  was  a  point  carefully  guarded  by  law,  that  the 

officers  of  one  civitas  should  not  interfere  with  any 

other ;  hence  the  edict,  that  no  duumviri  should  with 

impunity  extend  the  power  of  their  fasces  beyond 

the  bounds  of  their  o^vn  civitas. ^^     The  decurions 

served  for  the  civitas  of  their  nativity ;  and  it  was 

ordered,  if  to  avoid  the  office  any  withdrew  to  an» 

other   civitas,  that  he  should  be  made  to  serve  in 
both.i7 

We  may,  therefore,  conceive  England  and  Wales, 
in  the  fifth  century,  divided  into  thirty  independent 
ci\dtates,  governed  by  native  officers  originating  from 
each  civitas.  The  imperial  magistrates,  whom  Zo- 
simus  mentions  that  they  deposed,  were  most  likely 
the  vicarius,  the  consulares,  and  the  presides ;  and  on 

"  Gibbon,  ii.  32 — 38.     Notitia,  8.  49.  ^  Gibbon,  ti.  3A. 

**  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xii.  tit  1.  8.  174.  i'  Ibid.  i.  12. 
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their  deposition,  the  island,  as  far  as  it  was  possessed  chap/ 
by  the  Britons,  would  naturally  divide  into  thirty  ^^'^ 
independent  republics:  or,  into  as  many  separate 
republics  as  there  were  civitates.  That  this  event 
did  happen  we  have  a  sort  of  evidence  in  the  circum- 
stance, that  Honorius  addressed  his  letters  to  the 
civitates  of  Britain. 

But  in  addition  to  these  civil  powers,  the  influence 
of  the  ecclesiastical  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
In  Graul,  and  therefore  most  probably  in  Britain,  every 
civitas  had  a  bishop^®,  and  every  province  had  a 
superior  bishop,  answerable  to  our  metropolitans, 
though  not  distinguished  with  the  title  of  archbishop. 
The  bishops  had  some  power,  and  from  this  enjoyed 
mucli  consideration  and  credit  in  every  district.  The 
people  in  general  were  in  two  divisions,  the  free  and 
the  servile. 

Thus  far  the  few  facts  left  to  us  fairly  extend. 
Independent  Britain,  after  the  year  410,  contained 
many  independent  republics  or  civitates;  each  of 
which  was  governed  by  chief  magistrates  or  duumviri, 
a  senate,  subordinate  officers  called  decurions,  an 
inferior  senate  called  curia?,  with  other  necessary 
officers.  The  ecclesiastical  concerns  were  regulated 
by  a  bishop  in  each,  whose  power  sometimes  extended 
into  lay  concerns. 

But  it  is  probable  that  these  thirty  independent 
civitates  did  not  long  continue  in  peace  Avith  each 
other.  The  degenerated  civilisation,  bad  financial 
system,  and  oppressive  government  of  the  Romans 
must  have  left  evil  habits  and  tendencies  in  the 
British  population.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the 
natives  of  each  civitas  would  always  be  contented 
with  the  legal  power  of  the  offices  to  which  they  were 
called ;  quietly  lay  down  the  fasces  at  the  end  of  the 

"  Du  Bos,  I  p.  14. 
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year,  if  duumviri ;  or  if  senators,  seek  no  more  au- 
thority than  belonged  to  their  official  acts;  or  if 
inferiors,  aspire  not  unduly  to  an  elevation  of  oon- 
dition.  The  accidents  of  human  life  would  not  £Gdl 
to  involve  disputes  of  jurisdiction  between  one  civitas 
and  others :  and  mankind  are  generally  eager  to  de- 
termine their  differences  by  force.  Hence  it  was 
likely  that  no  long  interval  would  ensue,  before  civil 
discord  pervaded  the  island,  and  that  this  would 
terminate  in  the  predominance  of  military  tyrants ; 
because  in  that  most  dreadful  of  all  evils,  civil  strife, 
it  is  the  sword  which  eventually  prevails. 

The  lamentations  of  Gildas  concur  with  the  obscure 
intimations  of  Nennius  to  prove,  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  interval  between  the  emancipation  of  the 
island  and  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  was  occupied 
in  the  contests  of  ambitious  partisans. 

"  The  country,"  says  Gildas,  "  though  weak  agunst 
its  foreign  enemies,  was  brave  and  unconquerable  in 
civil  warfare.  Kings  were  appointed,  but  not  by 
God;  they  who  were  more  cruel  than  the  rest, 
attained  to  the  high  dignity." 

With  as  little  right  or  expediency  as  they  derived 
their  power,  they  lost  it.  "  They  were  killed,  not 
from  any  examination  of  justice,  and  men  more 
ferocious  still  were  elected  in  their  place.  If  any 
happened  to  be  more  virtuous  or  mild  than  the  rest, 
every  degree  of  hatred  and  enmity  was  heaped  upon 
them."^^  The  clergy  partook  of  the  contentions  of 
the  day. 

He  renews  this  picture  in  his  address  to  the  British 
kings  who  had  survived  the  Saxon  invasion ;  and  al- 
though his  expressions  are  not  elucidated  by  any 
historical  detail,  yet  they  are  supported  by  the  ex- 
pression of  St.  Jerome,  "  Britain,  a  province,  fertile 


»  GUdai^  8.  19. 
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in  tjrrants,"  and  by  the  assertion  of  Procopius,  that  it     chaf. 
remained  a  long  time  under  its  tyrants.  ^^  - 

Here  that  agreement  between  Gildas  and  other 
•writers  occurs,  which  entitles  him  to  belief:  and  if 
his  other  loose  declamations  about  the  devastations  of 
the  barbarians  in  Britain,  and  the  application  of  the 
natives  to  iEtius  for  succour,  have  any  foundation, 
they  must  be  referred  to  the  period  of  those  civil 
wars  which  succeeded  the  Roman  departure.  We 
can  conceive,  that  when  the  strength  of  the  country 
was  not  directed  to  its  protection,  but  was  wasted 
in  mutual  conflicts,  the  hostilities  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots  may  have  met  with  much  success.  Not  op- 
posed by  the  force  of  the  whole  island,  but  by  the 
local  power  of  the  particular  civitas  or  district  in- 
vaded, the  enemies  may,  in  many  parts,  especially  of 
the  northern  districts,  have  defeated  the  opposition, 
and  desolated  the  land  of  the  northern  borders  and 
the  adjacent  coasts.  With  equal  success,  from  the 
same  cause,  the  western  shores  may  have  been  plun- 
dered by  the  Scots,  and  the  southern  by  the  Saxons. 
Some  of  the  maritime  states,  abandoned  by  their 
more  powerful  countrymen,  may  have  sought  the  aid 
of  JEtius,  as  they  afterwards  accepted  that  of  the 
Saxons ;  but  either  the  account  of  Gildas  is  rhetorical 
exaggeration,  or  is  applicable  only  to  particular  dis- 
tricts, and  not  to  the  whole  island. 

These  contests  seem  at  last  to  have  produced  a  Mmykingi 
great  cluster  of  regal  chiefs  within  the  island.  We  *"®'****°* 
hear  of  kings  of  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  Kent,  and 
Glastonbury ;  several  kings  of  Cumbria,  the  kings  of 
Deira  and  Bemicia,  several  contemporary  kings  of 
Wales,  and  others  in  the  north  and  west  of  England, 
about  the  time  of  the  Saxons.^^    We  find  Malgocune 

*  Procop.  Hist.  Vandal,  lib.  1.  sed  mansit  ab  eo  tempore  sub  rvppayois, — 2  Jerom 
ad  Ctes.  Britannia  provincia  fertilis  tyrannorum.     Gib.  UL  277.     Masc  i.  516. 

<*  See  Gildas,  £p.  p.  10.  Nennius,  p.  105 — 107.  117.  Taliesin,  passim.  Car»% 
doc  Llanc  i^.  Usher,  469.    Lly  ward  ben ;  Aneurin. 
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BOOK  styled  by  Gildas,  the  dethroner  of  many  tyrants ;  and 
>  ^  ■  Nennius  mentions  the  Saxons  to  have  fought,  and 
Arthur  to  have  marched,  with  the  kings  of  the 
Britons.^  But  this  succession  of  t3rrant8  is  only 
known  to  us  by  casual  intimation,  and  by  the  denun* 
ciations  of  Gildas.  They  appear  in  their  rest  of  ob- 
scurity like  the  distant  wood  touched  by  the  last  re- 
fractions of  the  departed  sun :  we  behold  only  a  dark 
mass  of  gloom,  in  which  we  can  trace  no  shapes,  and 
distinguish  no  individuals. 

In  this  period  of  the  independence  and  civil  vrar- 
fare  of  Britain,  one  tyrant  is  said  to  have  predomi- 
nated  over  the  rest,  or  at  least  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  island,  whom  Gildas  calls  Gurthrigemus,  and 
whom  the  Welsh  triads  and  poets  name  Gwrtheym.^ 

But  Britain  was  not  now  in  the  state  in  which  the 
Romans  had  found  it.  Its  towns  were  no  longer 
barricadoed  forests  ^^  nor  its  houses  wood  cabins 
covered  with  straw  ^^,  nor  its  inhabitants  naked  sa* 
vages  with  painted  bodies  ^%  or  clothed  with  skins.^ 
It  had  been  for  above  three  centuries  the  seat  of 
Roman  civilisation  and  luxury.  Roman  emperors 
had  been  born  ^^,  and  others  had  reigned  in  it.^^  The 
natives  had  been  ambitious  to  obtain,  and  hence  had 
not  only  built  houses,  temples,  courts,  and  market 
places,  in  their  towns,  but  had  adorned  them  with 

**  GUdas,  12.    Nennius,  114. 

**  It  bu  been  already  remarked,  p.  156.,  that  the  Yortigem  of  JeflVy  aeems  to  be 
a  mixture  of  Oerontius  and  Owrtheym.  Nennius  has  added  some  Idle  ftUes  to 
bis  name ;  yet  gires  him  a  genealogy.  Mac  Ouortheneu,  M^^Ouitaul,  Bi^^GuitoUii, 
M^  ap  Glou,  p.  112.  The  Saxon  Etbelwerd,  p.  8S3.,  calls  bim  Wrtheyrn,  wbldi 
corresponds  with  the  name  in  the  Welsh  remains. 

**  Cssar,  lib.  v.  c.  14.     Tac.  Yit.  Agr.     Strabo,  lib.  iv. 

»  Diod.  Sic  Ub.  T.  c.  8. 

»  Cciar,  lib.  v.     Mela,  Ub.  iii.  c  6.     Pliny,  Hist  Ub.  xxU.  c  1. 

**  Ccnar,  Ub.  t.  c  14. 

**  As  Constantine  the  Great ;  for  such  I  consider  to  be  the  Air  meaning  of  the 
orator's  words  addressed  to  him,  speaking  of  Britannias,  or  the  British  Isles,  «  To 
etiam  nobUes,  illxc  oaicKDo  fecisti"  Mr.  Gibbon  thinks  this  may  refer  to  bit 
aooesaioo;  but  the  other  opinion  is  the  most  natural  construction;  and  to  the 
foreign  editor  thought  when  be  added  the  marginal  note,  "  Nam  in  Britannia  Con- 
stantlnus  natus  ftiit." 

*  Carausius,  Constantius  Chlonia,  the  fiither  of  ponstantine^  and  otbenk 
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porticoes,  galleries,  baths,  and  saloons*^,  and  with  ^^^'• 
mosaic  pavements,  and  emulated  every  Roman  im-  \  ,  » 
provement.  They  had  distinguished  themselves  as 
legal  advocates  and  orators  ^^,  and  for  their  study  of 
the  Eoman  poets.^^  Their  cities  had  been  made 
images  of  Rome  itself,  and  the  natives  had  become 
Romans.^  The  description  of  Caerleon  in  Wales  is 
applicable  to  many  others  in  Britain.®^  The  ruins  of 
Yerulam,  near  St.  Albans,  exhibited  analogous  signs 
of  splendour  and  luxury  ^^;  and  the  numerous  re* 
mains  of  habitations  or  towns  built  in  the  Roman 
fashion,  which  casual  excavations  are  even  yet  every 
year,  and  sometimes  every  month,  disclosing  to  our 
view,  show  that  Britain,  at  the  time  of  the  Saxon 
invasion,  had  become  a  wealthy,  civilised,  and  luxu- 
rious country.^^  These  epithets,  however,  whenever 
used,  are  but  comparative  phrases,  and  their  precise 
meaning  varies  in  every  age,  from  the  dawn  of  Egyp- 
tian civilization  to  our  own  bright  day.     Britain  did 

»  Tacit  Vit  Ag.  c.  21. 

*>  Hence  Juvenal's  "  Gallia  causidicos  docuit  fiu:imda  Britannoe,**  Sat  15.  Gaul 
being  their  place  of  study. 

"  So  Martial  intimates,  **  Dicitur  et  nostros  cantare  Britannia  versus.*'    £p. 

"  Hence  Gildas  says,  **  Ita,  ut  non  Britannia,  sed  Romania  insula  oenseretur," 
c.  V.  p.  S.  He  adds,  that  all  their  coins  were  stamped  with  the  image  of  the 
emperor,  ibid. 

"*  Giraldus  has  left  this  account  of  its  remains  in  the  twelfth  century.  **  It  waa 
elegantly  built  by  the  Romans  with  brick  walls.  Many  vestiges  of  its  ancient 
splendour  still  remain,  and  stately  palaces,  which  formerly,  with  the  gilt  tiles,  dis- 
played the  Roman  grandeur.  It  was  first  built  by  the  Roman  nobility,  and  adorned 
with  sumptuous  edifices,  with  a  lofty  tower,  curious  hot  baths,  temples  now  in 
ruins,  and  theatres  encompassed  with  stately  walls,  in  part  yet  standing.  The  walla 
are  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  within  these,  as  well  as  without  subterra- 
neous buildings  are  frequently  met  with ;  as  aqueducts,  vaults,  hypocausts,  stoves,** 
&c     Giral.  Camb.     Itin.  Carob.  p.  836. 

"  One  abbot  of  St  Albans,  before  the  conquest  found  great  subterraneous  pas- 
sages of  the  ancient  city,  Yerulam,  solidly  arched  and  passing  under  the  river,  and 
tiles  and  stones,  which  he  set  apart  for  the  building  of  a  church.  Mat  Par.  Yit 
Ab.  p.  40.  The  next  abbot  exploring  farther,  met  with  the  foundation  of  a  great 
palace,  and  remains  of  many  buildings,  with  some  manuscripts.  He  discovered 
aeveral  stone  floors,  with  tiles  and  columns  fit  for  the  intended  church ;  and  pilchen 
and  vessels  made  of  earth,  and  neatly  shaped  as  with  a  wheel ;  and  also  vessels  of 
glass,  contaUaing  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  He  also  met  with  several  dilapidated  tem- 
ples, subverted  altars,  idols,  and  various  coins.     Mat  Par.  Ibid.  p.  41. 

"  It  is  mentioned  by  the  orator  Eumenius,  that  when  the  &ther  of  Constantln* 
the  Great  rebuilt  Autun,  he  was  chiefly  furnished  with  workmen  from  Britain* 
**  which  abounded  with  Uie  best  builders.**    £um.  Fan.  8. 
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BOOK  not  in  the  fifth  century  possess  our  present  affluence 
■  /  ■  and  refinement,  but  those  of  a  Roman  province  at 
that  epoch.  It  had  not  our  mind,  or  knowledge,  or 
improvements,  but  it  shared  in  all  that  Rome  then 
possessed  or  valued.  Gildas  has  been  emphatically 
querulous  in  painting  the  desolations  which  it  had 
endured  before  his  time  —  the  sixth  century  —  from 
the  Picts,  the  Irish,  and  the  Saxons,  and  from  its 
ovm  civil  discord ;  and  yet,  after  all  these  evils  had 
occurred,  he  describes  it  as  containing  twenty-eight 
cities,  and  some  well-fortified  castles,  and  speaks  of 
the  country  with  metaphors  that  seem  intended  to 
express  both  cultivation  and  abundance.^^  Bede, 
who  lived  two  centuries  after  Gildas,  does  not  sub- 
tract from  his  description  ;  but  on  the  contrary  adds 
"  nobilissimaa  "  to  his  cities,  and  "  innumera  "  to  his 
castles^,  which  Nennius  above  a  century  later  re- 
peats.®® 

If  our  knowledge  of  the  moral  state  of  Britain  at 
this  period  be  taken  from  the  vehement  censures 
of  Gildas,  no  country  could  be  more  worthless  in 
its  legal  chieftains  and  religious  directors,  or  in  its 
general  population.  He  says  it  had  become  a  pro- 
verb, that  the  Britons  were  neither  brave  in  war  nor 
faithful  in  peace;  that  adverse  to  peace  and  truth, 
they  were  bold  in  crimes  and  falsehood;  that  evil 
was  preferred  to  good,  and  impiety  to  religion.  That 
those  who  were  most  cruel  were,  though  not  right- 
fully, anointed  kings ;  and  were  soon  unjustly  de- 
stroyed by  others,  fiercer  than  themselves.  If  any 
one  discovered  gentler  manners  or  superior  virtues, 

"  Gildas,  c  1.  The  fecundity  of  the  harvests  of  Britain,  and  the  innumenble 
multitudes  of  its  cattle  and  sheep,  had  been  extolled  by  the  Roman  encomiast  of 
Constantlne.  Faneg.  Const.  And  we  read  in  Ammlanus  Marcellinus,  liU  xtHI. 
c.  2.,  and  Zosimus,  lib.  iiL,  of  com  being  carried  to  Germany  ftrom  Britain,  by  tbt 
Roman  armies,  as  if  from  their  granary.  Permission  had  been  granted  by  Probut 
to  plant  vines  and  make  wine  in  Britain.  Scrip.  Aug.  p.  942. ;  and  see  Henry's 
History,  voL  ii.  p.  106 — 112. 

"  Hist  Ecd.  c.  1.  p.  41.  •  Nenn.    3  GalU  p.  98. 
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he  became  the  more  unpopular.  Actions,  pleasing  or  chap. 
displeasing  to  the  Deity,  were  held  in  equal  estima- 
tion. It  was  not  the  laity  only  who  were  of  this 
character;  the  clergy,  he  adds,  who  ought  to  have 
been  an  example  to  dl,  were  addicted  to  intoxication, 
animosities,  and  quarrels.*^  He  aggravates  the  features 
of  this  revolting  picture,  in  his  subsequent  addresses 
to  the  British  kings,  whom  he  names,  and  for  whom 
no  epithet  seems,  in  his  opinion,  to  have  been  too 
severe :  and  to  the  clergy,  on  whom  his  vituperative 
powers  of  rhetoric  and  scripture-memory  are  exerted 
with  unceremonious  profusion ;  accusing  them,  besides 
their  folly  and  impudence,  of  deceit,  robbery,  avarice, 
profligacy,  gluttony,  and  almost  every  other  vice :  — 
"  even,"  he  adds,  "  that  I  may  speak  the  truth,  of 
infidelity."  ^^  He  is  angry  enough  with  the  Saxons, 
whom  he  calls  Ambrones,  Furciferi,  and  Lupi,  "  rob- 
bers, villains,  and  wolves;"  but  these  are  forbearing 
metaphors,  compared  with  the  flow  of  Latin  abuse 
which  he  pours  first  on  all  the  British  kings  generally, 
and  then  specially  on  Constantine,  "  the  tjrrannical 
cub  of  the  lioness  of  Devonshire ;"  on  the  other 
"  lion's  whelp,"  Aurelius  Conan,  "  like  the  pard  in 
colour  and  morals,  though  with  a  hoary  head;"  on 
Vortiper,  "  the  stupid  tyrant  of  South  Wales,  the 
bear-driver,"  and  what  his  words  seem  to  imply, 
**  the  bear-baiter ; "  on  Cuneglas,  whose  name,  he  is 
pleased  with  recollecting,  implies  the  "yellow  bull- 
dog ; "  and  on  Maglocune,  "  the  dragon  of  the 
island,"  the  most  powerful  and  "  the  worst"  of  all. ^ 

^  See  his  flnt  tract  de  excidio  Brit. 

**  See  his  last  declamation  against  the  ecclesiastical  order  of  Britain,  of  which  he 
yet  says,  before  he  dies,  he  sometimes  wishes  to  be  a  member,  '*  Ante  mortem  esse 
aliquandiu  participem  opto." 

^  It  is  his  epistola  in  which  these  expressions  occur,  with  copious  commentaries 
of  the  same  tendency.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  one  of  the  passages 
against  Maglocune  alludes  to  his  having  aided  Mordred  against  the  celebrated 
Arthur.  **  Nonne  in  primis  adolescentiie  tuie  annis,  avvvcvlvm  regem  cum  for* 
tissimis  prope  modum  mUitibuSf  quorum  vultus,  non  catulonmi  leonls  in  ade  mag- 
nopere  disptres,  visebantur,  acerrime,  ense,  hasta,  igni  oppressistL'*    The  chronology 
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BOOK  But  the  very  excess  and  coarseness  of  the  invectives 
.  ^  .  of  Gildas,  display  such  a  cynicism  of  mind  and  atra- 
bilious feeling  in  himself,  as  not  only  to  show  that  he 
partook  of  the  dispositions  he  reprehends,  but  also 
that  he  has  so  much  exaggerated  the  actual  truth, 
that  we  cannot  disencumber  it  from  his  spleen,  his 
malice,  or  his  hyperboles.  Bede  has  condescended 
to  adopt  a  few  sentences  from  his  inculpations ;  but 
Nennius  has  not  copied  them;  nor  has  Mark  the 
hermit,  one  of  the  last-known  revisers  of  Nennius, 
inserted  them.^  Yet  so  many  features  of  moral 
depravity  in  the  Roman  empire  at  this  period  are 
described  by  Salvian,  who  witnessed  and  detailed 
them,  that  however  unwilling  we  are  to  adopt  the 

suits  Arthur,  and  the  king  with  his  brave  mllites,  whose  countenances  in  battle 
were  not  nmch  unlllEe  lion's  whelps,  will  sound  like  remarkable  ezpressions*  to 
those  who  cherish  the  romances  on  Arthur  and  his  knights. 

^  Of  the  small  history  of  the  Britons  usually  ascribed  to  Nennius,  the  Bev.  W. 
GKmn  has  recently  (I8I9)  published  an  edition  from  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican,  that 
seems  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  tenth  century,  where  it  bears  the  name  of  Mark  the 
Anchorite.  '*  Incipit  Historla  Brittonum  edita  ab  anachoreta  Marco  q'usdem  gentis 
scto  £po.  p.  46.  The  original  is  on  parchment,  fkirly  written  in  double  columns, 
and  fills  ten  pages  of  a  miscellaneous  Tolume  of  the  folio  siie.*'  Gunn^s  Pref.  It 
once  belonged  to  Christina,  the  celebrated  queen  of  Sweden.  The  two  MSS.  of  this 
work  in  the  British  Museum,  ViteL  A.  13.  and  Vespas.  D.  21.,  have  the  name  of 
Nennius  as  the  author.  So  has  the  MS.  of  the  Hengwrt  library.  The  Bodleian 
MS.  No.  2016.,  now  No.  163.,  makes  Gildas  its  author:  **  A  Gilda  sapiente  com- 
posita.**  Of  the  new  MS.  Mr.  Gunn  justly  says,  **  It  varies  not  as  to  general  im- 
port fh)m  the  copies  already  known.  It  differs  from  those  edited  by  Gale  and 
Bertram  in  certain  transpositions  of  the  sut^ect ;  in  the  omission  of  two  introduc- 
tory pre&ces ;  in  not  acknowledging  the  assistance  of  Samuel  Bewly,  the  reputed 
master  of  Nennius ;  and  in  detaching  the  life  of  St  Patrick  trom  the  body  of  the 
work,  and  placing  it  at  the  end."  Pref.  xxiv.  It  is  in  &ct  the  former  work  dis- 
located and  curtailed.  I  think  these  alterations  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  Mark 
having  put  his  own  name  to  the  transcript  he  so  varied.  This  MS.  makes  one  of 
its  latest  computation  of  dates  in  946,  and  the  fifth  year  of  Edmund  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  king,  p.  45.  But  this  year  is  afterwards  protracted  to  994,  pp.  62.  and  80. 
The  dates  of  all  the  copies  are  inconsistent  Mark  by  his  date  has  varied  that  of 
Nennius,  which  in  the  MSS.  used  by  Gale  was  800,  and  in  the  Hengwrt  MS.  796, 
and  in  c.  xi.  is  made  876.  This  would  imply  that  the  chronicle  had  both  earlier 
authors  and  revisals  than  BCark.  JefiVy  quotes  Gildas  frequently  as  a  writer  of 
some  history  which  we  have  not ;  and  as  this  history  of  Nennius  has  had  the  name 
of  Gildas  prefixed  to  it,  and  bears  so  many  marks  of  dislocated  passages  and  cbangci 
of  its  dates,  I  am  tempted  to  think  that  it  is  an  old  chronicle  revised  and  altered 
by  several  hands.  Gildas  may  have  made  the  first  sketch  of  part  of  it  His  work, 
Nennius  in  the  ninth  century  may  have  abridged  and  carried  on,  and  Biark  in  the 
next  age  have  added  his  revisal.  It  is  clear  that  the  history  of  Nennius  is  not  the 
whole  work  of  Gildas  to  which  Jelfry  alludes,  because  it  does  not  contain  the 
incident  to  which  he  refers.    It  is  therefore  either  an  extract  or  a  different  work. 
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violent  abuse  and  repulsive  rhetoric  of  Gildas,  there     chap, 
is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  many  of  the  deformi-      ^^^ 
ties  which  his  coarse  daubing  has  distorted  almost 
into  incredibility,  degraded  the  character  and  acce- 
lerated the  downfall  of  our  ancient  British  prede- 
cessors.** 

«•  See  Salv.  de  Gub.  44— 47» 
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THE  MANNERS  OF  THE   SAXONS  IN  THEIR 

PAGAN  STATK 

CHAP.  I. 

The  Character  and  Persons  qfthe  most  ancient  Saxons. 

CHAP.  'W'b  may  now  pause  to  consider  the  most  prominent  features 
^         of  the  Saxons  before  they  established  themselves  in  Britain. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  came  to  England  from  the  Grermanic 
continent ;  and  above  a  century  had  elapsed  from  their  first 
settlements  before  they  received  those  improvements  and 
changes  which  followed  the  introduction  of  the  Christian 
system.  These  circumstances  make  it  necessary  to  exhibit 
them  as  they  were  in  their  continental  and  pagan  state, 
before  they  are  delineated  with  the  features,  and  in  the  dress 
of  Christianity. 

It  would  be  extremely  desirable  to  give  a  complete  portrait 
of  our  ancestors  in  their  uncivilised  state ;  but  this  is  an 
epocha  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  which  in  former 
times  seldom  interested  any  one,  and  has  not  been  faithfully 
detailed.  Hence  on  this  subject  curiosity  must  submit  to  be 
disappointed.  The  converted  Anglo-Saxon  remembered  the 
practices  of  his  idolatrous  ancestors  with  too  much  abhorrence, 
to  record  them  for  the  notice  of  future  ages ;  and  as  we  have 
no  Runic  spells  to  call  the  pagan  warrior  from  his  grave,  we 
can  only  see  him  in  those  imperfect  sketches  which  patient 
industry  may  collect  from  the  passages  scattered  in  the 
works  which  time  has  spared. 
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The  character  of  the  ancient  Saxons  displayed  the  qualities      chap. 

of  fearless,  active,  and  successful  pirates.     It  is  not  merely   ^ ^'_ 

the  Spanish  churchman  Orosius  ^  who  speaks  of  them  as 
dreadful  for  their  courage  and  agility,  but  the  emperor  Julian, 
who  had  lived  among  barbarians,  and  who  had  fought  with 
some  Saxon  tribes,  denotes  them  as  distinguished  amongst 
their  neighbours  for  vehemence  and  valour.*  Zosimus,  their 
contemporary,  expresses  the  general  feeling  of  his  age,  when 
he  ranks  them  as  superior  to  others  in  energy,  strength,  and 
warlike  fortitude.^ 

Their  ferocious  ^  qualities  were  nourished  by  the  habit  ot 
indiscriminate  depredation.  It  was  from  the  cruelty  and 
destructiveness,  as  well  as  from  the  suddenness  of  their  in- 
cursions, that  they  were  dreaded  more  than  any  other  people. 
Like  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  their  successors  and  assail- 
ants, they  desolated  where  they  plundered  with  the  sword 
and  flame.* 

It  was  consistency  in  such  men  to  be  inattentive  to  danger. 
They  launched  their  predatory  vessels,  and  suffered  the 
wind  to  blow  them  to  any  foreign  coast,  indifferent  whether 
the  result  was  a  depredation  unresisted,  or  the  deathful 
conflict.  Such  was  their  cupidity,  or  their  brutal  hardihood, 
that  they  often  preferred  embarking  in  the  tempest  which 
might  shipwreck  them,  because  at  such  a  season  their  victims 
would  be  more  unguarded.  Their  warfare  did  not  originate 
from  the  more  generous,  or  the  more  pardonable  of  man's 
evil  passions.  It  was  the  offspring  of  the  basest.  Their 
swords  were  not  unsheathed  by  ambition  or  resentment.  The 
love  of  plunder  and  of  cruelty  was  their  favourite  habit ;  and 
hence  they  attacked,  indifferently,  every  coast  which  they 
could  reach.® 

Inland  provinces  were  not  protected  from  their  invasion. 
From  ignorance,  necessity,  or  policy,  they  traversed  the 
ocean  in  boats  framed  of  osiers,  and  covered  with  skins  sewed 
together ;  and  such  was  their  skill  or  their  prodigality  of  life, 


'  Orosius,  lib.  vli.  c.  32. 

'  Julian  Imp.  Orat  de  laud.  Const,  p.  116. 

'  Zosimus,  lib.  iiL  p.  147.  ed.  Ox. 

*  Salvian  says,  gens  Saxonum  fera  est,  de  Gub.  Dei,  lib.  iv.  V.  Fortunatus  calls 
them  **  aspera  gens,  vivens  quasi  more  ferino,"  Bib.  Mag.  Pat.  viii.  787. ;  and  Si- 
donius  has  the  strong  expression  of  "  omni  hosti  truculeiitior,"  lib.  viii.  c.  7.  Even 
in  the  eighth  century  the  Saxons  on  the  continent  are  described  by  Eginhard  as 
"  natura  feroces,**  p.  4. 

*  Anmi.  Marcell.  lib.  xxviii.  c.  3. 

'  Amm.  Marcell.  lib.  xxviii.  c.  3.,  xxvii.  c.  8.  Sid.  ApoII. 
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cnAP.  that  iu  these  they  sported  in  the  temjxists  of  the  Grerman 
^         Ocean.^ 

It  IS  possible  that  men  who  had  seen  the  vessels  in  which 
the  Francs  had  escaped  from  the  Pontus,  and  who  had  been 
twice  instructed  by  imperial  usurpers  in  the  naval  art,  might 
have  constructed  more  imiK)rtant  war  ships  if  their  judgment 
had  approved.  Although  their  isles,  and  their  maritime 
provinces  of  Ditmarsia  and  Stormaria,  were  barren  of  wood, 
yet  Ilolsatia  abounded  with  it ;  and  if  their  defective  land- 
carriage  prevented  the  frequency  of  this  supply,  the  Elbe 
was  at  luind  to  float  down  inexhaustible  stores  from  the 
immense  forests  of  Germany. 

They  may  have  preferred  their  light  skiffs  S  from  an  ex- 
perience of  their  superior  utility.  When  their  fatal  in- 
cursions had  incited  the  Komans  to  fortify  and  to  garrison 
the  frontier  of  Britain  and  Gaul,  the  Saxons  directed  their 
enmity  against  the  inland  regions.  For  their  peculiar  vessek 
no  coast  was  too  shallow,  no  river  too  small ;  they  dared  to 
ascend  the  streams  for  eighty  or  an  hundred  miles ;  and  if 
other  plunder  invited,  or  danger  pressed,  they  carried  their 
vessels  from  one  river  to  another,  and  thus  escaped  with 
facility  from  the  most  superior  foe.^ 

Of  the  Saxons,  an  author  of  the  fifth  century  says  to  a 
friend  who  was  opposed  to  them,  "  You  see  as  many  piratical 
leaders  as  you  behold  rowers,  for  they  all  command,  obey, 
teach,  and,  learn  the  art  of  pillage.  Hence,  after  your 
greatest  caution,  still  greater  care  is  requisite.  This  enemy 
is  fiercer  than  any  other ;  if  you  be  unguarded,  they  attack ; 
if  prepared,  they  elude  you.  They  despise  the  opposing,  and 
destroy  tlie  unwary ;  if  they  pursue,  they  overtake ;  if*  they 
fly,  they  escape.  Shipwrecks  discipline  them,  not  deter; 
they  do  not  merely  know,  they  are  familiar  with,  all  the 
dangers  of  the  sea;  a  tempest  gives  them  security  and 
success,  for  it  divests  the  meditated  land  of  the  apprehension 
of  a  descent.  In  the  midst  of  waves  and  threatening  rocks 
they  rejoice  at  their  peril,  because  they  hope  to  surprise."*^ 

As  their  naval   expeditions,  though  often  wildly  daring, 

'  That  this  ocean  was  anciently  dangerous  from  its  tempests,  Boniface,  the  self- 
devoted  missionary  of  Grermany,  often  states  :  periculosum  est  naviganUbus,  p.  52. 
Gcrmanici  tcmpestatibus  maris  undique  quassantibus  fatigati  senis  miserere,  p.  59. 
vol.  xvi.  Bib.  Mag.  Patrum. 

■  On  the  vessels  of  the  Sjixons,  see  Du  Bos,  Hist.  Crit.  de  la  Mon.  de  France,  L 
p.  150.  —  Mioparo  quasi  minimus  paro  ;  idem  et  carabus.  Est  panra  scapha  ez 
vimine  facta  qua>  contcxta  crudo  corio  genus  uavigii  prsbet  Isidorus  Grig.  lib.  xix. 
c.  1. 

'  See  Du  Bos,  149.     Gibbon,  ii.  524.  >•  Sid.  Apoa  Epist  Ub.  8. 
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were  much  governed  by  the  policy  of  surprise,  so  their  land 
incursions  were  sometimes  conducted  with  all  the  craft  of 
robbers.  "  Dispersed  into  many  bodies,"  says  Zosimus,  of 
some  of  their  confederates,  "  they  plundered  by  night,  and 
when  day  appeared,  they  concealed  themselves  in  the  woods, 
feasting  on  the  booty  they  had  gained."*^  They  are,  how- 
ever, seldom  mentioned  by  the  historians  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  without  some  epithets  which  express  a  su- 
periority over  other  men  in  their  achievements  or  their 
courage. 

The  ferocity  of  the  Saxon  character  would  seem  to  suit 
better  the  dark  and  melancholy  physiognomies  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  than  the  fair,  pleasing,  and  blue-eyed  countenances 
by  which  our  ancestors  are  described.*^  But  though  nature 
had  supplied  them  with  the  germs  of  those  amiable  qualities 
which  have  become  the  national  character  of  their  descendants, 
their  direful  customs,  their  acquired  passions,  and  barbarous 
education  perverted  every  good  propensity.  So  ductile  is 
the  human  capacity,  that  there  is  no  colour,  climate,  or  con- 
stitution which  governs  the  moral  character  so  permanently 
as  the  good  or  evil  habits  and  discipline  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected. An  incident  mentioned  by  Symmachus  shows  that 
they  had  a  pride  of  mind  which  could  not  endure  disgrace. 
He  ssiys  that  twenty-nine  Saxons  strangled  themselves  to 
avoid  being  brought  into  a  theatre  for  a  gladiatorial  show.^^ 

Their  persons  were  of  the  largest  size.  On  the  continent 
they  were  so  proud  of  their  forms  and  their  descent,  and  so 
anxious  to  perpetuate  them,  that  they  were  averse  to 
marriages  with  other  nations.*^  Hence  the  colour  of  the 
hair  of  their  males  is  mentioned  as  uniform.  In  the  fourth 
century  they  cut  their  hair  so  close  to  the  skin,  that  the 
appearance  of  the  head  was  diminished  and  the  face  enlarged.^* 
In  the  following   ages,  their  hair   behind   is  mentioned   as 

II  Zosimus,  lib.  ill.  p.  149.  This  tribe,  whom  tac  calls  Quadi,  Marcellinus,  lib.  xvil. 
c  8. ,  more  correctiy  names  Chamavi.  These  robbers  were  destroyed  by  one  Chariette, 
a  Franc,  who  organised  some  corps  on  the  same  plan. 

*"  Sidon.  Apoll.  lib.  viii.  ep.  9.     Bede,  lib.  il.  c.  1.     The  expressions  applied  by 
Tacitus  to  all  the  German  nations  arc  **  truces,  et  cerulel  oculL" 
"  Ep.  xhi.  lib.  2.  p.  90. 

^*  Meginh.  ib.  ap.  Lang.  Script.  Dan.  torn.  ii.  p.  39.     WitUchind.  p.  5.     Tacitus 
had  expressed  the  same  of  all  the  German  tribes. 
>*  Cuius  vertices  cxtimas  per  oras 

Non  contenta  suos  tcnere  morsus 
Arctat  lamina  marginem  comarum 
£t  sic  crinibus  ad  cutem  recisis 
Decrescit  caput,  additurque  vultus. 

Sid.  Ap. 

N  2 
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CHAP,     diffused  upon  their  shoulders  ^^ ;  and  an  ancient  Saxon  law 

J' ^   punished  the  man  who  seized  another  by  the  hair.*^ 

In  their  dress,  their  loose  linen  vests  were  adorned  with 
trimming,  woven  in  different  colours,^®  Their  external  gar- 
ment was  the  sagum,  or  cloak  '^,  and  they  had  shoes.  Their 
females  had  gowns,  and  several  ornaments  for  the  arms, 
hands,  and  neck.^ 

The  Saxons  who  invaded  Thuringia  in  the  sixth  century, 
are  described  by  Wittichind  as  leaning  on  small  shields, 
with  long  lances,  and  with  great  knives,  or  crooked  swords, 
by  their  sides.^^  Fabricius,  an  author  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  saw,  in  an  ancient  picture  of  a  Saxon,  a  sword  bent 
into  a  semilunar  shape.^^  He  adds,  that  their  shields  were 
suspended  by  chiuns,  that  their  horsemen  used  long  iron 
sledge  hammers  ^\  and  that  their  armour  was  heavy.  I  Iiave 
not  met  with  the  documents  from  which  he  took  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

w  Wittichind,  p.  5.  i'  1  Linden.  Codex  Legum,  p.  474. 

"  Paul.  Warnefrid  de  Gest  Langob.  lib.  iv.  c.  23.  p.  838.  ed.  Grot  The  veit 
is  mentioned  in  the  old  Saxon  law,  p.  474.,  and  their  idol,  Crodus,  had  one.  — 
Fabric.  Hist  Sax.  torn.  i.  p.  61. 

"  Wittichind,  p.  5. ;  and  see  Lindenbrog  Glossary,  Voc  Saguni,  and  Wei«. 
The  curious  may  see  a  description  of  the  dress  of  a  Franc  in  the  Monk  of  St  Gall's 
life  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  a  Longobard  in  P.  WamefHdus,  lib.  iv.  c.  23. 

^  One  is  called  in  the  old  Anglian  law  the  Rhedo,  to  the  stealing  of  which  the 
same  penalty  was  attached  as  to  stealing  six  sows  with  pig.  The  mother,  in  the 
same  law,  might  at  her  death  leave  to  her  son,  land,  slaves,  and  money ;  to  her 
dauithter,  the  ornaments  of  the  ncclc ;  id  est,  mursnas  (necklaceM)t  nuscas,  monilia 
(collars),  inaures  {ear-ringu),  vestes,  armillas  {bracelet*),  vel  quicquid  onuunenti 
proprii  vidcliatur  habuisse.     1  Lindenb.  p.  484. 

^*  Wittichind,  5.  As  Tacitus  remarks  that  the  Germans  seldom  had  swords,  and 
more  generally  javelins,  there  is  some  plausibility  in  the  derivation  of  the  Saxon 
name  from  their  sachs.  or  peculiar  swords.  The  Cimbri,  on  the  contrary,  had  great 
and  long  swords,  according  to  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Marius. 

«  Fabric.  I  p.  66. 

"  The  favourite  weapon  of  Thor,  according  to  the  Northern  Eddas,  was  a  maUet 
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CHAP.  XL 

The  Grovemmeni  and  Laws  of  the  more  ancient  Saxoms. 

It  is  said  by  Aristotle,  that  whoever  lives  voluntarily  out  of  chap, 
civil  society  must  have  a  vicious  disposition,  or  be  an  exist-  ^^ 
ence  superior  to  man.^  But  nature  has  endeavoured  to  pre- 
serve her  noblest  offspring  from  this  dismal  and  flagitious 
independence.  She  has  given  us  faculties  which  can  be  only 
used,  and  wants  which  can  be  only  provided  for,  in  society. 
She  has  made  the  social  union  inseparable  from  our  safety, 
our  virtue,  our  pride,  and  our  felicity. 

Government  and  laws  must  have  been  coeval  with  society, 
for  they  are  essentially  necessary  to  its  continuance.  A 
spacious  edifice  might  as  well  be  expected  to  last  without 
cement  or  foundation,  as  a  society  to  subsist  without  some 
regulations  of  individual  will,  and  some  acknowledged  autho- 
rity to  enforce  their  observance. 

The  Athenian  philosopher  has  correctly  traced  the  pro- 
gress of  our  species  towards  political  institutions.  The  con- 
nubial union  is  one  of  the  most  imperious  and  most  acceptable 
laws  of  our  frame.  From  this  arose  families  and  relationships. 
Families  enlarged  into  villages  and  towns,  and  an  aggregation 
of  these  gave  being  to  a  state.^ 

A  family  is  naturally  governed  by  its  parents,  and  its 
ramifications  by  the  aged.  The  father,  says  Homer,  is  the 
legislator  to  his  wife  and  children.^  Among  most  barbarous 
tribes,  the  aged  ancestors  have  prescribed  to  the  community 
the  rules  of  mutual  behaviour,  and  have  adjudged  disputes. 
As  population  has  multiplied,  civilisation  advanced,  and  the 
sphere  of  human  activity  has  been  enlarged,  more  precise 
regulations,  more  decided  subordination,  and  more  compli- 
cated governments  became  necessary,  and  have  been  esta- 
blished. 

That  the  Saxon  societies,  in  their  early  stages,  were 
governed  by  the  aged,  is  very  strikingly  shown  in  the  fact, 

»  ArlstoUe's  Politic  lib.  i.  c.  2.  p.  380.  ed.  1606. 

^  Aristot  lib.  i.  c.  3.  p.  381.     Thu  is  one  of  Aristotle's  roost  valuable  works,  and 
will  repay  with  great  profit  a  careful  attention. 
*  Cited  by  Aristot  ibid.  p.  379. 
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CHAP,      that  the  words  of  their  language  which  denote  authority,  also 

^^ ^    express  age.      When  it  states  that  Joseph  was  api>ointed 

ruler  over  Eg}'pt,  the  words  are,  "  yexxe  into  ealbpe  ovep 
Gjypra  lanb."  ^  For  Cajsiir,  the  em]jeror,  we  have  "  Ca- 
pepaj'  tha  beoth  cynm^a  ylbej^"'^  Here  eldest  is  used  as 
synonymous  to  greatest.  A  British  general  is*  called  an 
"ealbopman."^  The  Latin  term  satrapa,  by  which  Bede 
expressed  the  ruling  Saxon  chief  of  a  district  on  the  conti- 
nent, is  rendered  by  his  royal  translator,  "  ealbopman."  ^  The 
phrase  of  "  a  certain  ruler,"  in  St.  Luke,  is,  in  the  Saxon 
Gospel,  "  j'um  ealbop."  ^  The  contest  between  the  disciples 
of  Christ  which  should  be  the  greatest,  is  expressed  in  the 
Saxon,  which  should  be  the  j^lbept.^  The  aged  were  the 
primitive  chiefs  and  governors,  among  the  Saxons,  and  there- 
fore the  terms  expressing  age  were  used  to  denote  dignity  so 
habitually  that  they  were  retained  in  common  phrase,  even 
after  the  custom  of  connecting  power  with  seniority  had 
become  obsolete. 

The  most  ancient  account  of  the  Saxon  government  on  the 
continent  exists  in  this  short  but  expressive  passage  of  Bede: 
"  The  ancient  Saxons  have  no  king,  but  many  chiefs  set  over 
their  people,  who,  when  war  presses,  draw  lots  equally  ;  and 
whomsoever  the  chance  points  out,  they  all  follow  as  leader, 
and  obey  during  the  war.  The  war  concluded,  all  the  chiefs 
become  again  of  equal  power."  ^° 

That  the  continental  Saxons  in  the  eighth  and  preceding 
centuries  were  under  an  aristocracy  of  chieftains,  and  had 
no  kings  but  in  war ;  and  that  the  war-kings  who  were  then 
chosen  laid  aside  their  power  when  peace  was  re-established, 
is  attested  by  other  ancient  authorities.^*     More  recent  his- 

•  Genesis,  xlv.  v.  8.,  in  Thwaite's  Saxon  ITeptatcuch. 

•  So  the  puntifex  is  called  J-lbepra  bifceop,  Orosius,  lib.  v.  c.  4. 

•  Sax.  Chron.  '  Smith's  edition  of  Bede,  p.  624. 

•  Luke,  xviii.  v.  1 8.  So  the  highest  seats  in  the  synagogue  are  called  t:ha 
ylbeftaii  feci,  Luke,  xx.  46.  The  Saxons  had  ylbefc  pynhta  for  the  chief  work- 
man, ylbefc  picins  for  the  chief  of  pirates,  on  rtype  ylbop:  for  a  pilot,  ylebeit  on 
tham  }Telan  rloccc  for  prince  of  that  evil  fltx^k.  So  Bede*s  "  he  who  by  the  pri- 
ority of  seat  seemed  to  lie  their  chief,"  lib.  v.  c.  1 3.,  is  rendered  by  Alfred  fe  j»er 
recler  ylbep:  et  me  tbubce  tha  he  heopa  ealbop  beon  fceolbe,  p.  633. 

•  Luke,  xxii.  v.  24. 

»•  Bede,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  v.  c.  10.  p.  192. 
^*  The  ancient  Saxon  i)oet  says, — 

Qu<£  nee  rege  fuit  saltem  sociata  sub  uno 

Ut  se  militia;  pariter  defenderet  usu  : 

Sed  variis  divisa  modis  plebs  omnis  habebat, 

Quot  pagos,  tot  pcne  duces.  Du  Chesne. 

Si  autem  universale  helium  ingrueret,  sorte  eligitur  cui  omnes  obcdire  oporteat 
ad  admin  is  trandum  immincns  bellum.  Quo  peracto,  n^quo  jure  ac  lege  propria 
contentus  potestate  imusquisque  vivcbat — Wittichind,  lib.  L  p.  7.     So  the  Yetus 
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torlans  have  repeated  the  assertion.*^  Cajsar  gives  an  account  chap. 
nearly  similar  of  the  German  magistracy  in  his  time.*^  We  ^^ 
may,  therefore,  safely  infer,  that  when  the  Anglo-Saxons 
visited  England,  they  came  under  war-kings.  The  reigns  of 
Hengist,  and  of  the  founders  of  the  dynasties  of  the  Octarchy, 
were  so  many  periods  of  continued  warfare,  and  their  imme- 
diate posterity  were  assailed  with  hostility  from  the  natives 
almost  perpetual.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  under  a  necessity 
of  continuing  their  war-kings,  until  at  length  a  permanent, 
though  a  limited,  monarchy  was  established.  Their  chiefs, 
or  witena,  continued  in  their  influence  and  power.  They 
elected  the  king,  though  they  chose  him  from  the  family  of 
the  deceased  sovereign ;  and  their  consent  in  their  gemot 
continued  to  be  necessarj'-  to  the  more  important  acts  of  his 
authority. 

There  were  four  orders  of  men  among  the  ancient  Saxons : 
the  Etheling  or  noble,  the  free  man,  the  freed  man,  and  the 
servile.  The  nobles  were  jealous  of  their  race  and  rank. 
Nobles  married  nobles  only,  and  the  severest  penalties  pro- 
hibited intrusions  of  one  rank  into  the  others.^* 

Of  their  laws,  in  their  Pagan  state,  very  little  can  be 
detixilcd  from  authority  sufficiently  ancient.  From  the  uni- 
formity of  their  principles  of  legislation  in  continental  Saxony 
and  in  England  in  a  subsequent  period,  we  may  infer,  that 
pecuniary  compensation  was  their  general  mode  of  redressing 
personal  injuries,  and  of  punishing  criminal  offences.  This 
feature  certainly  announces  that  the  spirit  of  legislation 
began  to  be  understood,  and  that  the  sword  of  punishment 
had  been  wrested,  by  the  government,  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
vindictive  individual.  It  also  displays  a  state  of  society  in 
which  property  was  accumulating.  It  is,  however,  a  form 
of  punishment  which  is  adapted  to  the  first  epoclias  of  civili- 

Thcotisce  Chronicon  on  the  year  810.  Twelff  Edelingc  der  Sassen  dereden  over 
dat  lant  tho  Sassen.  Und  Wannere  dat  so  krich  in  dat  lant,  tbo  Sassen  hadden  so 
koren  se  von  den  twelffen  einen,  de  was  ore  Koning  de  wile  de  krich  warde.  Und 
wan  de  krich  bericht  wart,  so  wcren  de  twelffe  gclick,  so  was  des  einen  koniges 
state  uth,  und  was  den  anderon  gelick. — Lindenb.  (iloss.  1347.  This  is,  "  Twelve 
Ethelings  govenicd  over  the  land  of  the  Saxons  ;  and  whenever  war  arose  in  that 
land,  the  Saxons  chose  one  of  the  twelve  to  l>e  king  while  the  war  lasted :  when 
the  war  was  finished  the  twelve  became  alike." 

'2  Krantz  Metroiwl.  lib.  i.  c.  ].,  and  Belli  Dithmar.  p.  431.  Fabricius,  mst  Sax. 
i.  p.  61).     Sagittarius  Hist  Banl.  CO. 

"  Quum  bellum  civitas  aut  illatum  defendit  aut  infert,  magistratus  qui  eo  hello 
pnesint,  ut  vita;  necisque  habeant  potestatcm,  deliguntur.  In  pace  nullus  est  com- 
munis magistratus,  sed  principes  rcgionum  atque  pagorum  inter  suos  jus  dicunt 
controversiasque  minuunt — De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vL  c.  21. 

■«  Meginhard,  2  Lang.  p.  40.  Nithardus,  lib.  iv.  Uucbald  Vita  B.  Lcbuini,  Act 
Sanct.  voL  yi.  p.  282.,  and  Wittichind. 
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CHAP,     sation  only ;  because  as  wealth  Is  more  generally  possessed, 
^^'     ^  pecuniary  mulcts  become  legal  impunity. 
"^  Their   severity   against   adultery  was   personal  and  san- 

guinary. If  a  woman  became  unchaste,  she  was  compelled 
to  hang  herself,  her  body  was  burnt,  and  over  her  ashes  the 
adulterer  was  executed.  Or  else  a  company  of  females 
whipped  her  from  district  to  district,  and,  dividing  her  gar- 
ments to  the  girdle,  they  pierced  her  body  with  their  knives. 
They  drove  her,  thus  bleeding,  from  their  habitations ;  and 
wheresoever  she  went,  new  collections  of  women  renewed  the 
cruel  punishment,  till  she  expired.**  This  dreadful  pustom 
shows  that  the  savage  character  of  the  nation  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  males.  Female  chastity  is  indeed  a  virtue  as 
indispensable  as  it  is  attractive  :  but  its  pro{)er  guardians  are 
the  maternal  example  and  tuition,  the  constitutional  delicacy 
of  the  female  mind,  its  native  love  of  honour,  and  the  uncor- 
rupted  voice  and  feeling  of  society.  If  it  can  be  only  main- 
tained by  the  horrors  of  a  Saxon  punishment,  the  nation  is 
too  barbarous,  or  too  contaminated,  to  be  benefited  by  the 
penalty. 

In  their  marriages  they  allowed  a  son  to  wed  his  father's 
widow,  and  a  brother  his  sister-in-law.^^ 

From  one  of  the  laws  of  their  confederates,  the  Frisians, 
who  were  among  the  tribes  that  settle  in  England,  we  learn 
that  their  religious  establishment  was  protected  by  penalties 
as  terrible  as  those  which  guarded  their  chastity.  "  Who- 
ever breaks  into  a  temple,  and  takes  away  any  of  the  sacred 
things,  let  him  be  led  to  the  sea,  and  in  the  sand  which  the 
tide  usually  covers,  let  his  ears  be  cut  off,  let  him  be  cas- 
trated, and  immolated  to  the  gods  whose  temples  he  has 
violated."  ^^ 

"  Boniface  describes  this  custom  in  his  letter  to  Ethelbald,  the  king  of  Merciat 
in  Mag.  Bibl.  Patrum,  torn.  xvi.  p.  53. 
"  Sax.  Chron.     Bede,  i.  c.  27.  p.  64. 
"  Lex  Fris.  ap.  1.  Lindenb.  p.  508. 
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CHAP.  111. 

The  Religion  of  the  Saxons  in  their  Pagan  State. 

At  this  happy  period  of  the  world,  we  cannot  reflect  on  the  CHAP. 
idolatry  of  ancient  times,  without  some  astonishment  at  the  ^^ 
infatuation  which  has  so  inveterately,  in  various  regions, 
clouded  the  human  mind.  We  feel,  indeed,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  contemplate  the  grand  canopy  of  the  universe; 
to  descry  the  planets  moving  in  governed  order;  to  find 
comets  darting  from  system  to  system  in  an  orbit  of  which 
a  space  almost  incalculable  is  the  diameter ;  to  discover  con- 
stellations beyond  constellations  in  endless  multiplicity,  and 
to  have  indications  of  the  light  of  others  whose  full  beam  of 
splendour  has  not  yet  reached  us ;  we  feel  it  impossible  to 
meditate  on  these  innumerable  theatres  of  existence,  without 
feeling  with  awe,  that  this  amazing  magnificence  of  nature 
announces  an  Author  tremendously  great.  But  it  is  very 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  lessons  of  the  skies  should  have 
taught  that  localising  idolatry,  which  their  transcendent 
grandeur,  and  almost  infinite  extent,  seem  expressly  calcu- 
lated to  destroy. 

The  most  ancient  religions  of  the  world  appear  to  have 
been  pure  theism,  with  neither  idols  nor  temples.  These 
essential  agents  in  the  political  mechanism  of  idolatry  were 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Pelasgians,  from  whom  the  Grecians 
chiefly  sprung,  and  to  the  early  Egyptians  and  Romans. 
The  Jewish  patriarchs  had  them  not,  and  even  our  German 
ancestors,  according  to  Tacitus,  were  without  them. 

In  every  nation  but  the  Jewish  a  more  gross  system  of 
superstition  was  gradually  established.  The  Deity  was  de- 
throned by  the  symbols  which  human  folly  selected  as  his 
representatives ;  the  most  ancient  of  these  were  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  most  pardonable  objects  of  erring  adoration.  But 
when  it  was  found  possible  to  make  superstition  a  profitable 
craft,  then  departed  heroes  and  kings  were  exalted  into  gods. 
Delirious  fancy  soon  added  others  so  profusely,  that  the  air, 
the  sea,  the  rivers,  the  woods,  and  the  earth  became  so 
*  stocked  with  divinities,  that  it  was  easier,  as  an  ancient  sage 
remarked,  to  find  a  deity  than  a  man. 
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CHAP.         Some  of  the  subjects  of  their  adoration  we  find  in  their 
^^    ,  names  for  the  days  of  the  week. 

Sunday,  or  Sunnan  bsej,    is  the  Sun's  day. 

Monday,  or  ODonan  baej,     is  Moon's  day. 

Tuesday,  or  Tipep  bae^,        is  Tiw's  day. 

Wednesday,  or  IJUobnej*  baej,    is  Woden's  day. 

Thursday,  or  Thunpej-  baej,  is  Thunre's  day. 

Friday,  or  Frijebaej,  is  Friga's  day. 

Saturday,  or  Secepnep  bej,  is  Seterne's  day.* 

Of  the  sun  and  moon  we  can  only  state,  that  their  sun  was 
a  female  deity,  and  their  moon  was  of  the  male  sex^ ;  of 
their  Tiw,  we  know  nothing  but  his  name.  Woden  waa  the 
great  ancestor  from  whom  they  deduced  their  genealogies. 
It  will  be  hereafter  shown  that  the  calculations  from  the 
Saxon  pedigrees  place  Woden  in  the  third  century."*  Of  the 
Saxon  Woden,  his  wife  Friga,  and  of  Thunr,  or  Thor,  we 
know  very  little,  and  it  would  not  be  very  profitable  to  detail 
all  the  reveries  which  have  been  published  about  them.  The 
Odin,  Frigg,  or  Friga,  and  Thor,  of  the  Northmen,  were 
obviously  the  same  characters ;  though  we  may  hesitate  to 
ascribe  to  the  Saxon  deities  the  apparatus  and  mythology 
which  the  Northern  scalds  of  subsequent  ages  have  transmitt^ 
to  us  from  Denmark,  Iceland,  and  Norway.  Woden  was 
the  predominant  idol  of  the  Saxon  adoration,  but  we  can 

'  I  take  the  Saxon  names  of  the  days  of  the  veek  from  the  Cotton  MS.  Tiberfm 
A.  3.     They  may  be  also  found  in  the  Saxon  Gospels,  p.  24  S.  72  M.  55  T.  4S  W. 

49  Th.  28  F.  52  S.  As  Thop  means  also  a  mountain,  his  name  may  have  sonie 
connection  with  the  ancient  £astem  custom  of  worshipping  on  mountains  and  hills. 
He  was  called  the  god  of  thunder ;  hence  is  named  Tbunjic.  The  word  Tbop 
seems  to  imply  the  mountain  deity. 

*  The  najxie  peculiarity  of  genders  prevailed  in  the  ancient  Northern  language. 
£dda  Semundi,  p.  14.  It  is  curious,  that  in  the  passage  of  the  Arabian  poet,  dted 
by  Pocock,  in  not.  ad  Carmen  Tograi,  p.  13.,  we  meet  with  a  female  sun  and 
masculine  moon.     The  distich  is, — 

Nee  nomen  femininum  soli  dedecus. 
Nee  masculinum  lunn  gloria. 

50  the  Caribbees  think  the  moon  a  man,  and  therefore  make  it  masculine,  and  call 
it  Noneim.  Breton*s  Gram.  Carabb.  p.  20.  So  the  Hindu  Chandra,  or  moon,  is 
a  male  deity.  2  A.  R.  127.  The  priests  of  Ceres  called  the  moon  Apis,  and  also 
Taurus.  Porph.  de  Ant  Reg.  1 19.  Ca»ar  mentions,  that  the  Germans  wonihipped 
the  sun  and  moon,  lib.  vi.  c.  1 9.  In  the  Saxon  treatise  on  the  vernal  equinox  we 
have  their  peculiar  genders  of  these  bodies  displayed.  "  When  the  sun  goeth  at 
evening  under  this  earth,  then  is  the  earth's  breadth  between  us  and  the  sun ;  so 
that  we  have  not  her  light  till  she  rises  up  at  the  other  end."  Of  the  moon  it  says, 
••  always  he  turns  hU  ridge  to  the  sun." — "  The  moon  hath  no  light  but  of  the  sun, 
and  he  is  of  all  stars  the  lowest." — Cotton  MS.  Tib.  A.  iii.  p.  63. 

*  Perhaps  hlcoihop,  the  Saxon  for  oracle,  may  have  some  reference  to  Thop. 
Dlco  means  a  shady  place,  or  an  asylum.  Dleocliop  is  literally  the  reUrement  of 
Thop.  Dleorhop  cpybe  means  the  saying  of  an  oracle,  Dleothoprcebe  the  place  of 
an  oracle. 
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state  no  more  of  him  but  so  far  as  we  describe  the  Odin  of     chap. 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians.  *  '^ 

The  names  of  two  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  goddesses  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  Bede.  He  mentions  Rheda,  to  whom 
they  sacrificed  in  March,  which,  from  her  rites,  received  the 
appellation  of  Rheb-monath  ;  and  Eostre,  whose  festivities 
were  celebrated  in  April,  which  thence  obtained  the  name  of 
6of  tpe-monath.  ^  Her  name  is  still  retained  to  express  the 
season  of  our  great  paschal  solemnity :  and  thus  the  memory 
of  one  of  the  idols  of  our  ancestors  will  be  perpetuated  as 
long  as  our  language  and  country  continue.  Their  name  for 
a  goddess  was  jybena ;  and  as  the  word  is  applied  as  a  proper 
name  instead  of  Vesta 7,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  had  a 
peculiar  divinity  so  called. 

The  idol  adored  in  Heiligland,  one  of  the  islands  originally 
occupied  by  the  Saxons,  was  Fosete,  who  was  so  celebrated 
that  the  place  became  known  by  his  name ;  it  was  called 
Foj'etrej'lanb.  Temples  were  there  built  to  him,  and  the 
country  was  deemed  so  sacred,  that  none  dared  to  touch  any 
animal  which  fed  on  it,  nor  to  draw  water  from  a  fountain 
which  flowed  there,  unless  in  awful  silence.  In  the  eighth 
century,  Willebrord,  a  converted  Anglo-Saxon,  born  in  Nor- 

*  without  imitating  those  who  have  lately  fancied  that  there  never  was  an  Odin, 
and  that  he  is  merely  a  mythological  personage,  the  name  of  a  deity,  we  may  re- 
mark, that  the  date  of  Odin's  appearance  in  the  North  cannot  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained. This  difficulty  has  arisen  partly  from  the  confusion  in  which,  ft-om  their 
want  of  chronology,  all  the  incidents  of  the  North,  anterior  to  the  eighth  century, 
are  involved,  and  partly  from  the  wild  and  discordant  fictions  of  the  scalds,  who 
have  clouded  the  history  of  Odin  by  their  fantastic  mythology.  The  same  obscurity 
attends  the  heroes  of  all  countries  who  have  been  deified  after  death,  and  upon 
whose  memory  the  poets  have  taken  the  trouble  to  scatter  the  weeds  as  well  as  the 
flowers  of  their  fancy.  The  human  existence  of  Odin  appears  to  me  to  be  satis- 
factorily proved  by  two  facts :  1st.  The  founders  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Octarchy  de- 
duced their  descent  from  Odin  by  genealogies  in  which  the  ancestors  are  distinctly 
mentioned  up  to  him.  These  genealogies  liave  the  appearance  of  greater  authen- 
ticity by  not  being  the  servile  copies  of  each  other ;  they  exhibit  to  us  different 
individuals  in  the  successive  stages  of  the  ancestry  of  each,  and  they  claim  different 
children  of  Odin  as  the  founders  of  the  lines.  These  genealogies  are  also  purely 
Anglo-Saxon.  2d,  The  other  circumstance  is,  that  the  Northern  chroniclers  and 
scalds  derive  their  heroes  also  from  Odin  by  his  different  children.  Snorre,  in  his 
Ynglinga  Saga,  gives  a  detailed  history  of  Sweden  regularly  from  him ;  and  though 
the  Northerns  cannot  be  suspected  of  having  borrowed  their  genealogies  from  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  yet  they  agree  in  some  of  the  children  ascribed  to  Odin.  This 
coincidence  between  the  genealogies  preserved  in  their  new  country  of  men  who 
left  the  North  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  and  the  genealogies  of  the  most 
celebrated  heroes  who  acted  in  the  North  during  the  subsequent  ages,  could  not 
have  arisen  if  there  never  had  been  an  Odin  who  left  such  children.  I  have  already 
expressed  my  opinion,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  genealogies  lead  us  to  the  most  pro- 
bable date  of  Odin's  arrival  in  the  North. 

*  Bede,  de  Temporum  Ratione,  in  his  works,  voL  ii.  p.  81. 
^  See  Saxon  Dictionary,  voc.  Dybena. 
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ciiAP.  thumbria,  who,  under  the  auspices  of  his  uncle  Boniface,  went 
^^  missionary  to  Friesland,  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  super- 
stition, thougli  Badbod,  the  fierce  king  of  the  island^  devoted 
to  a  cruel  death  all  who  violated  it.  Willebrord^  fearless  of 
the  consequences,  baptized  three  men  in  the  fountain,  in- 
voking the  Trinity,  and  caused  some  cattle  who  were  feeding 
there  to  be  killed  for  the  food  of  his  companions.  The  sur- 
rounding pagans  expected  them  to  have  been  struck  dead  or 
insane.  ** 

That  the  Angles  had  a  goddess  whom  they  called  Hertha, 
or  mother  Earth,  we  learn  from  Tacitus.  He  says,  that  in 
an  island  in  the  ocean  there  was  a  grove,  within  which  was 
a  vehicle  covered  with  a  garment,  which  it  was  permitted  to 
the  i)ricst  alone  to  touch.  The  goddess  was  presumed  to  be 
within  it,  and  was  carried,  by  cows,  with  great  veneration. 
Joy,  festivity,  and  hospitality  were  then  universal.  Wars 
and  weapons  were  forgotten,  and  peace  and  quiet  reigned, 
then  only  known,  then  only  loved,  until  the  priest  returned 
the  goddess  to  her  temple,  satiated  with  mortal  converse. 
The  vehicle,  the  garment,  and  the  goddess  herself  were 
washed  in  a  secret  lake.  Slaves  ministered,  who  were  after- 
wards drowned.^ 

The  Saxons  dreaded  an  evil  being,  whom  they  named 
FauP^;  some  kind  of  female  power  they  called  an  elf,  who 
is  very  frequently  used  as  a  complimentary  simile  to  their 
ladies.  Thus  Judith  is  said  to  be  elp  pcinu,  shining  as  an 
elf. '  *  They  also  venerated  stones,  groves,  and  fountains.  '* 
The  continental  Saxons  respected  the  lady  Hera,  a  fancied 
being,  who  was  believed  to  fly  about  in  the  air  in  the  week 
after  their  Jule,  or  between  our  Christmas  and  Epiphany. 
Abundance  was  thought  to  follow  her  visit.  ^^     We  may  add 

•  Alculni  vita  S.  Willebrord  in  his  works,  p.  143S.,  or  in  Sanct  Hist  CoL  toL 
vi.  p.  130.  Charles  Martel  conquered  Radbod,  and  added  the  island  to  his  domfn* 
Ions,  ibid.  Saint  Liudger,  who  died  in  809,  destroyed  the  temples  of  Fosete.  See 
his  life  by  Aitfridus,  who  was  alive  in  848,  in  Act.  Sanct  Bolland.  March,  torn, 
iii.  p.  646. 

•  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Grerman. 
^  That  Faul  might  not  hurt,  was  part  of  one  of  their  exorcisms.     See  Sax.  Diet 

voce  Faul. 

"  So  Judith,  p.  21. 

"  See  Meglnhard.     Conrad  Usperg.     Wllkins,  83.     Linden.  Gloss.  1473. 

"  Gobelin  Ap.  Meibom.  Irminsula,  p.  12.  Wc  may  add  that  Bede,  In  his  com- 
mentary on  Luke,  mentions  demons  appearing  to  men  as  females,  and  to  women 
as  men,  whom,  he  says,  the  Gauls  call  Dusii,  the  presumed  origin  of  our  word  deuce. 
Hincmar,  in  Bib.  Mag.  Pat  xvi.  5CI.  But  he  does  not  say  that  these  demons  were 
part  of  the  Saxon  paganism.  There  were  two  personages  feared  in  the  North, 
whom  we  may  mention  here,  as  words  from  their  names  have  become  familiar  to 
ourselves ;  one  was  Ochus  Bochus,  a  magician  and  demon,  the  other  was  Necciu^ 
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that  Uildc>  one  of  their  terms  for  battle,  seems  to  allude  to  a 
war-goddess  of  that  name. 

That  the  Saxons  had  many  idols  appears  from  several 
authors.  Gregory,  in  the  eighth  century,  addressing  the  old 
Saxons,  exhorts  them  to  abandon  their  idols,  whether  of  gold, 
silver,  brass,  stone,  or  any  other  kind.  **  Haraa,  Flinnus, 
Siba,  and  Zernebogus,  or  the  black,  malevolent,  ill-omened 
deity,  are  said  to  have  occupied  part  of  their  superstitions, 
but  we  cannot  be  answerable  for  more  than  their  names.  ^^ 
A  Saxon  Venus  has  been  also  mentioned ;  she  is  exhibited  as 
standing  naked  in  a  car,  with  myrtle  round  her  head,  a  lighted 
torch  in  her  breast,  and  the  figure  of  the  world  in  her  right 
hand.  But  this  description  implies  too  much  refinement  in 
its  allusions,  and  the  authority  is  not  decisive.  *® 

The  account  of  Crodus  has  stronger  marks  of  authenticity ; 
it  seems  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  Brunswick  Chronicle, 
from  which  more  recent  historians  have  taken  their  descrip- 
tions. The  figure  of  Crodus  was  that  of  an  old  man  clothed 
in  a  white  tunic,  with  a  linen  girdle,  with  floating  ends.  His 
head  was  uncovered  :  his  right  hand  held  a  vessel,  full  of 
roses  and  other  flowers,  swimming  in  water;  his  left  hand 
supported  the  wheel  of  a  car ;  his  naked  feet  stood  on  a  rough 
scaly  fish  like  a  perch.  ^'^  It  was  raised  on  a  pedestal.  It  was 
found  on  the  Mount  Hercinius,  in  the  fortress  of  Harsbourg, 
which  was  anciently  called  Satur-bourg  ^®,  or  the  fortified  hill 
of  Satur.  Hence  this  was  probably  the  idol  of  Satur,  from 
w^hom  our  Saturday  is  named.  *'•* 

That  the  Saxons  had  the  dismal  custom  of  human  sacrifices 
on  some  occasions,  cannot  be  doubted.     Tacitus  mentions  it 

a  malign  deity  who  frequented  the  waters.  If  any  perished  in  whirlpools,  or  by 
cramp,  or  bad  swimming,  he  was  thought  to  be  seized  by  Ncccus.  Steel  was  sup- 
posed to  expel  him,  and  therefore  all  who  bathed  threw  some  little  pieces  of  steel 
in  the  water  for  that  purpose.  Verel.  Suio-Goth.  p.  13.  It  is  probable  that  we 
bere  see  the  origin  of  hocus  pocus,  and  Old  Nick. 

"  Bib.  Mag.  Pat.  xvi.  101. 

"  Fabriciu^s  Uist  Sax.  p.  62.  Verstigan  describes  the  idol  Flynt  as  the  image 
of  death  in  a  sheet,  holding  a  torch,  and  placed  on  a  great  flint-stone.  He  was  also 
represented  as  a  man  in  a  great  cloak,  with  a  lion  on  his  head  and  shoulders,  and 
carr>'ing  a  torch.  Uis  flgurc  was  sometimes  more  deformed  with  monstrous  feet. 
It  had  a  crown  on  its  head.     Montf.  Ant.  Exp.  c.  10. 

^  Gyraldus  says  he  read  of  this  idol  in  the  Saxon  histories.     Worm.  Mon.  p.  19. 

"  Aibinus,  Nov.  Sax.  Hist.  p.  70.  and  Fabricius,  p.  61. 

^  Montfaucon,  Ant  Exp.  c.  10.  He  says,  that  at  the  entrance  of  this  fortress 
the  place  was,  in  his  time,  shown  where  this  image  stood. 

*•  The  descriptions  of  Propo,  of  the  three-headed  Trigla,  of  Porevith  with  five 
heads,  and  Svanto  with  four,  of  Radegast  with  a  bull's  head  in  his  breast,  and  an 
eagle  on  his  head,  mentioned  by  Montfaucon  from  Grosser's  History  of  Lusatia, 
seem  to  be  more  Oriental  than  Teutonic,  and  may  have  come  into  Germany  from 
the  latter  Sarmatian  tribes. 
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OiAP.  fta  a  feature  of  all  the  GenxLui:;,  that  on  certain  days  they 
Ml|^  offered  haman  victims  to  their  chief  deity.  Sidonius  attests^ 
'  that  oo  their  retnm  from  a  depredatioa  the  Saxons  immolated 

one  tenth  of  their  captives,  selected  by  tot.**  We  have 
alreadv  mentioaaL  that  tor  sacrilege  the  offender  was  sacri- 
ficed  to  the  god  wh«>se  temple  he  had  violated ;  and  Unnodins 
states  of  the  Saxoa>  Heruli.  and  Francs,  that  they  were 
believed  to  appease  their  deities  with  human  blood. '^  Bat 
whether  homan  sacridces  were  an  established  part  of  their 
superstitious  ritual,  or  whether  they  were  but  an  occasional 
immobtion  of  captives  or  criminaLs  cannot  be  decided.  Nor 
is  the  distinction  material.- 

Of  the  rites  of  the  Angl<D-Saxons  we  cannot  learn  many 
particulars.  In  the  month  of  February  they  offered  cakes  to 
their  deities,  which  occasioned  the  month  to  be  called  8ol 
moiiarh.  September,  from  its  religious  ceremonies,  was 
denominated  Hal  13  monarh,  the  holy  month.  November 
was  marked,  as  the  month  of  sacrifices,  Blor  monat:h,  because 
at  this  period  they  devoted  to  their  gods  the  cattle  that  they 
slew.^  As  it  was  their  custom  to  use  during  the  winter 
salted  or  dried  meat,  perhaps  Xovember,  or  Blor  monath, 
was  the  {jeriod  when  the  winter  provision  was  prepared  and 
consecrated. 

Their  celebrated  festival  of  Ircol,  Jule,  or  Yule,  which 
occurred  at  the  period  of  our  Christmas,  was  a  combination 
of  religion  and  conviviality.  December  was  called  eppa 
Ijeola,  or  before  the  Iieol.  January  was  eptrepa  Geola,  or 
after  it.  As  one  of  the  Saxon  names  for  Christmas  day  was 
Ijeola,  or  Ireohol  6cj,  it  is  likely  that  this  was  the  time  when 
the  festival  commenced.  This  day  was  the  first  of  their 
year ;  and  as  Bede  derives  it  from  the  turning  of  the  sun, 

'*  Tuc.  dc  Moribiu  Germ.  Sid.  ApoU.  ep.  vi.  lib.  8.  Herodotus  nys  of  the 
Scythian^  the  presumed  ancestors  of  the  Saxons,  that  they  sacrificed  to  Mars  erery 
hundredth  man  of  their  prisoners.     Melp. 

'1  Knno<iiU9  in  Mag.  Bib.  Pol.  15.  p.  306. 

^  (H  the  human  sacrifices  of  the  Northmen  we  have  more  express  testimony. 
Dithmar  apud  Steph.  92.  says,  that  in  Seland,  in  January,  they  slew  ninety-nine 
men,  and  as  many  horse:*,  dogs,  and  cocks,  to  appease  their  deities.  Snorre  men- 
tions n  king  of  Sweden  who  immolated  nine  of  his  sons  to  Odin,  to  obtain  an  «i- 
tenslon  of  life,  i.  p.  34.  Jle  also  states  that  the  Swedes  sacrificed  one  of  their 
sovon^lgns  to  Odin,  to  obtain  plenty,  ib.  p.  56.  When  the  famine  began,  oxen  were 
ofTrriMl  up  -,  in  the  following  autumn,  they  proceeded  to  human  victims,  and  at  last 
df'Htroyed  their  king.  Dudo  Quint,  says,  they  slew  cattle  and  men  in  honour  of 
'I'hor.  Kor  other  instances  of  human  sacrifices  in  the  North,  see  Herv.  Saga,  97. ; 
Aru  FnNle.  (i3.  145.  ;  Kristni  Saga,  93. 

^  IUhW,  de  Teniporum  Ilatione,  p.  81.  See  a  good  description  of  a  Danish 
•nrrlfloe  in  Sn«)rre,  Saga  Ilak.  Ood.  c.  16. 
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and  the  days  beginning  then  to  lengthen  ^* ;  as  it  was  also 
called  mother  night,  and  as  their  sun  was  worshipped  as  a 
female,  I  suspect  that  this  was  a  festival  dedicated  to  the  sun. 

But  the  Saxon  idol,  whose  celebrity  on  the  continent  was 
the  most  eminent,  was  the  Irminsula.^^ 

The  name  of  this  venerated  idol  has  been  spelt  with  vary- 
ing orthography.  The  Saxon  Chronicle,  published  at  Mentz 
in  1492,  calls  it  Armensula,  which  accords  with  the  pronun- 
ciation of  modern  Saxony.  The  appellation  adhered  to  by 
Meibomius,  the  most  elaborate  investigator  of  this  curious 
object  of  Saxon  idolatry,  is  Irminsula.^^ 

It  stood  at  Eresberg,  on  the  Dimele.^  This  place  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  above  mentioned  calls  Marsburg.  The 
Rhyming  Chronicle  of  the  thirteenth  century  writes  it  Mers- 
berg,  which  is  the  modem  name.^^ 

Its  temple  was  spacious,  elaborate,  and  magnificent.  The 
image  was  raised  upon  a  marble  column.^ 

The  predominant  figure  was  an  armed  warrior.  Its  right 
hand  held  a  banner,  in  which  a  red  rose  was  conspicuous ;  its 
left  presented  a  balance.  The  crest  of  its  helmet  was  a  cock ; 
on  its  breast  was  engraven  a  bear,  and  the  shield  depending 
from  its  shoulders  exhibited  a  lion  in  a  field  full  of  flowers.^ 
The  expressions  of  Adam  of  Bremen  seem  to  intimate  that  it 
was  of  wood,  and  that  the  place  where  it  stood  had  no  roof. 
It  was  the  largest  idol  of  all  Saxony,  and  according  to  Rol- 
winck,  a  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  whose  authorities 
are  not  known  to  us,  though  the  warlike  image  was  the 
principal  figure,  three  others  were  about  it^*  From  the 
chronicle  called  the  Vernacular  Chronicle,  we  learn  that  the 
other  Saxon  temples  had  pictures  of  the  Irminsula.'^ 

Priests  of  both  sexes  attended  the  temple.  The  women 
applied  themselves  to  divination  and  fortune-telling;  the 
men  sacrificed,  and  often  intermeddled  with  political  affairs, 
as  their  sanction  was  thought  to  insure  success. 

**  Bede,  de  Temporum  Ratione.  I  see  that  gyl  funne  once  occurs  in  a  hymn, 
««  Let  the  sun  shine.**  See  Diet  voc.  Gyl.  They  who  desire  to  see  the  opinions 
which  liave  been  given  of  the  derivation  of  the  Deol  will  be  assisted  by  Hickes, 
Dissert.  £p.  p.  212,  &c. 

"  The  most  complete  account  of  this  idol  is  in  the  Irminsula  Saxonica,  by  Henry 
Meibomius.  It  is  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Rerum  German.  Hist  published  by 
the  two  Meibomii. 

*  Meibom.  p.  6.  It  has  been  called  Irmlnsulus,  Irminsul,  Irmlndsul,  Ermlnsul, 
Hermansaul,  Hormensul,  Hermesuel,  liermensul,  and  Adurmensul,  ibid. 

^  Ibid.  c.  li.  p.  6.  "  Ibid.  p.  7. 

»  Ibid.  c.  liL  p.  8. 

*>  Ibid.  p.  9.  The  particular  descriptions  of  this  idol  are  all  taken  from  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  printed  at  Mentx. 

"  Meibom.  c  ilL  p.  9.  "  Ibid. 
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CHAP.  The  priests  of  the  Irminsula  at  Eresberg  appointed  the 

^^L        gow  graven,  the  governors  of  the  districts  of  continental 
*  Saxony.     They  also  named  the  judges,  who  annually  deddcd 

the  provincial  disputes.  There  were  sixteen  of  these  judges: 
the  eldest,  and  therefore  the  chief,  was  called  Gravius ;  the 
youngest,  Frono,  or  attendant ;  the  rest  were  Freyerichter, 
or  free  judges.  They  had  jurisdiction  over  seventy-two 
families.  Twice  a  year,  in  April  and  October,  the  Gravius 
and  the  Frono  went  to  Eresberg,  and  there  made  a  placar 
tory  offering  of  two  wax  lights  and  nine  pieces  of  money. 
If  any  of  the  judges  died  in  the  year,  the  event  was  notified 
to  the  priests,  who,  out  of  the  seventy-two  families,  chose  a 
substitute.  In  the  open  air,  before  the  door  of  the  person 
appointed,  his  election  was  seven  times  announced  to  the 
people  in  a  loud  voice,  and  this  was  his  inauguration. 

In  the  hour  of  battle,  the  priests  took  their  favourite  image 
from  its  column,  and  carried  it  to  the  field.  After  the  con* 
flict,  captives  and  the  cowardly  of  their  own  army  were 
immolated  to  the  idol.  ^  Meibomius  quotes  two  stanzas  of 
an  ancient  song,  in  which  the  son  of  a  Saxon  king,  who  had 
lost  a  battle,  complains  that  he  was  delivered  to  the  priest 
to  be  sacrificed.  ^  He  adds,  that,  according  to  some  writers, 
the  ancient  Saxons,  and  chiefly  their  military,  on  certain 
solemn  days,  clothed  in  armour,  and  brandishing  iron  cestus^s, 
rode  round  the  idol,  and,  sometimes  dismounting  to  kneel 
before  it,  bowed  down  and  murmured  out  their  prayers  for 
help  and  victory.^* 

To  whom  this  great  image  was  erected,  is  a  question  full 
of  uncertainty.  JBecause  Ep/tij;  approached  the  sound  of 
Irminsul,  and  Api);  that  of  Eresberg,  it  has  been  referred  to 
Mars  and  Mercury.^  Some  considered  it  a  memorial  of 
the  celebrated  Arminius^^;  and  one  has  laboured  to  prove 

"*  Mcib.  c.  iii.  p.  10.     TacitU8  mentions  generally  of  the  Germans,  ttiit  Uiey 
detached  their  idols  and  banners  from  their  sacred  groves,  and  carried  them  to  the 
field  of  battle.     Germ.  s.  7. 
**  The  verses  are :  — 

Sol  ich  nun  in  Gottes  fVonen  hende 
In  meinen  aller  besten  tagen 
Geben  werden,  und  sterben  so  elende 
Das  musz  ich  wol  hochlich  klagen. 

Wen  mir  das  glucke  fugct  hette 

Des  streites  einen  guten  ende, 

Dorflfle  ich  nicht  leistcn  diese  wcttc 

Metzcn  mit  blut  die  hire  wende. 

Meibom.  p.  10. 
»  Meibom.  p.  II.  w  ftid.  c  v.  p.  II. 

"  The  names  to  this  supposition  are  very  respectable. 
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that  it  wa«  an  hicroglyphical  effigy,  intended  for  no  deity  in      chap. 
particular.  ^  ^^ 

In  772,  this  venerated  object  of  Saxon  superstition  was 
thrown  down  and  broken,  and  its  fane  destroyed  by  Charle- 
magne. For  three  days  the  work  of  demolition  was  carried 
on  by  one  part  of  the  army,  while  the  other  remained  under 
arms.  Its  immense  wealth  and  precious  vessels  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  conquerors,  or  devoted  to  pious  uses.  ^ 

The  fate  of  the  column  of  the  image  after  its  eversion  may 
be  noticed.***  It  was  thrown  into  a  waggon,  and  buried  on 
the  Weser,  in  a  place  where  Corbey  afterwards  stood.  It 
was  found  again  in  the  reign  after  Charlemagne,  and  was 
transported  beyond  the  Weser.  The  Saxons  attempting  to 
rescue  it,  a  battle  ensued  on  the  spot,  which  was  afterwards 
called  Armensula,  from  the  incident.  The  Saxons  were 
repulsed,  and,  to  prevent  further  chances,  the  column  was 
hastily  thrown  into  the  Inner.  A  church  being  afterwards 
built  in  the  vicinity,  at  Hillesheim,  it  was  conveyed  into  it 
after  much  religious  lustration,  and  placed  in  the  choir,  where 
it  long  served  to  hold  their  lights  at  their  festivals.*^  For 
many  ages  it  remained  neglected  and  forgotten,  till  at  length 
Meibomius  saw  it,  and  a  canon  of  the  church,  friendly  to  his 
studies,  had  its  rust  and  discoloration  taken  off.*^ 

'  Idolatrous  nations  are  eminently  superstitious.  The  prone- 
ness  of  mankind  to  search  into  futurity  attempts  its  gratifica- 

"  Joannes  Goropius  Beccanius  is  the  person  whose  reveries  are  given  at  length 
in  Meibomius,  13 — 17.  Wc  may  suggest  as  a  new  opinion,  that  Hermansul  lite- 
Tally  expresses  **  The  Pillar  of  the  Lord  the  Moon,  or  of  the  Lord  Man,'*  whom  the 
Gcmians,  according  to  Tacitus,  revered.  An  the  moon  was  a  male  deity,  Mannus 
and  the  moon  may  have  been  the  same  person.  From  the  inscription  mentioned 
below,  it  was  clearly  their  war  god.  The  similarity  between  Irmin  and  Epfiris  may 
have  led  Tacitus  to  mention  that  the  Germans  chiefly  worshipped  Mercury,  s.  9. 

"  Meibom.  p.  18.  The  image  is  said  to  have  been  long  preserved  in  the  monas* 
tery  at  Corbey.  It  then  bore  this  inscription :  "  Formerly  I  was  the  leader  and 
god  of  the  Saxons.  The  people  of  war  adored  me.  The  nation  who  worshipped 
me  governed  the  field  of  battle.**  Ibid.  I  have  been  favoured  by  an  intelligent 
correspondent  with  some  reasons  founded  on  this  Inscription  and  other  grounds 
for  considering  the  Hermansul  to  **  have  been  connected  with  the  worship  of  Odin, 
as  the  God  of  Battles,  and  the  founder  of  the  Saxons*  political  and  religious  estab- 
lishments.**    The  opinion  is  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

**  It  was  about  eleven  feet  long,  and  the  circumference  of  the  base  was  about 
twelve  cubits.  The  base  was  of  rude  stone,  or  of  gravel-stone.  The  column  was 
marble,  of  a  light  red  colour.  Its  belts  were  of  orichalchus ;  the  upper  and  lower 
gilt,  and  also  the  one  between  these  and  the  crown,  which  is  also  gilt,  as  is  the 
tipper  circle  incumbent  on  It,  which  has  three  heroic  verses.  The  whole  work  was 
surrounded  with  iron  rails,  dentated  to  preserve  it  from  injury.  Meibom.  p.  31. 
He  has  givgn  a  plate  of  it 

*^  Meibom.  p.  19.  and  p.  31. 

**  Ibid.  p.  19.  Our  ancient  Irmin-street  has  been  lately  conjectured  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  name  of  this  idol.  If  so,  the  inference  would  be  reasonable 
that  it  was  worshipped  also  In  England. 
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CHAP,     tion,   in   the   eras  of  ignorance,   hy  the  fallacious   use  of 
^^^'    ^    auguries,  lots,  and  omens. 

All  the  German  nations  were  addicted  to  these  absurdities; 
and  the  account  which  Tacitus  relates  of  them  generally  is 
applied  by  Meginhard  to  the  ancient  Saxons.  They  were 
infatuated  to  believe  that  the  voices  and  flights  of  birds  were 
interpreters  of  the  Divine  will.  Horses  were  supposed  to 
neigh  from  celestial  inspiration,  and  they  decided  their  public 
deliberations  by  the  wisdom  of  lots.  They  cut  a  small  branch 
of  a  fruit-tree  into  twigs,  marked  them,  and  scattered  them 
at  random  on  a  white  vest.  The  priest,  if  it  were  a  public 
council,  or  the  father,  at  a  private  consultation,  prayed, 
gazed  at  heaven,  drew  each  three  times,  and  interpreted 
according  to  the  mark  previously  impressed.  If  the  omen 
were  adverse,  the  council  was  deferred.^* 

To  explore  the  fate  of  an  impending  battle,  they  selected 
a  captive  of  the  nation  opposing,  and  appointed  a  chosen 
Saxon  to  fight  with  him.  They  judged  of  their  future  victory 
or  defeat  by  the  issue  of  this  duel.  ** 

The  notion  which  from  Chaldea  pervaded  both  East  and 
West,  that  the  celestial  luminaries  influenced  the  fortunes  of 
mankind,  operated  powerfully  on  the  Saxon  mind.  Aflfairs 
were  thought  to  be  undertaken  with  better  chance  on  peculiar 
days,  and  the  full  or  new  moon  was  the  indication  of  the 
auspicious  season.^* 

Slagic,  the  favourite  delusion  of  ignorant  man,  the  inven- 
tion of  his  pride  or  malignity,  or  the  resort  of  his  imbecility, 
prevailed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Even  one  of  their  kings 
chose  to  meet  the  Christian  missionaries  in  the  open  air, 
because  he  fancied  that  magical  arts  had  peculiar  power 
within  a  house.  *^ 

Of  ihe  speculative  principles  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Paganism 
we  have  no  written  evidence.  But  of  the  religion  of  the 
Northmen,  which  prevailed  in  or  near  the  parts  which  the 
Angles  and  Saxons  inhabited  about  the  Elbe,  and  was  the 
religion  of  the  Northmen  colonies  of  England,  we  have  suffi- 
cient documents  remaining.  In  these  we  probably  contem- 
plate the  substance  of  the  faith  of  our  rude  forefaUiers.  In 
some  respects  the  polytheism  of  the  north  was  one  of  the 

<*  Tacit  de  morib.  Germ,  and  Mepinhard.  p.  39.;  and  see  Bcde,  p.  144.  147. 
In  the  law  of  the  Frisians  there  is  a  curious  order  of  determining  by  lot,  with 
twiga,  who  was  guilty  of  a  homicide,  when  it  occurred  in  a  popular  tumult  See 
it  in  Lindonb.  i.  p.  496.  Alfred,  in  his  version  of  Cede,  says,  they  Aucon  mib 
ranum,  they  cast  lots  with  twigs,  p.  624. 

**  Meginhard,  p.  39.  «  Ibid. 

*■  Bede,  i.  c.  26,  p.  61. 
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most  rational   forms  of  its  erroneous  theory ;  and,  though      chap. 
inferior  in  taste  and  imagination,  displays  on  the  whole  a        ^^^- 
vigour    and  an  improvement  of  mind  beyond  the  classical 
mythology.     The  Edda,  though  wilder,  has  better  theology 
than  much  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Northmen  venerated  three  prin- 
cipal supreme  deities  connected  with  each  other  by  relation- 
ship. Odin,  whom  they  called  All-father,  or  the  Universal 
Parent;  Freya,  his  wife;  and  their  son  Thor.  Idols  of  these 
three  were  placed  in  their  celebrated  temple  at  Upsal.*^  Of 
these  the  Danes,  like  the  Anglo-Saxons,  paid  the  highest 
honours  to  Odin ;  the  Norwegians  and  Icelanders  to  Thor ; 
and  the  Swedes  to  Freya.*® 

In  the  system  of  the  Northmen's  religion,  we  see  the 
great  principles  of  the  ancient  theism,  mingled  with  the 
additions  of  allegory,  polytheism,  and  idolatrj',  Odin's  first 
name  is  the  All-father,  though  many  others  were  subjoined 
to  this  in  the  process  of  time.  He  is  described  in  the  Edda 
as  the  First  of  the  Gods;  "  He  lives  for  ever :  he  governs  all 
his  kingdom,  both  the  small  parts  and  the  great :  he  made 
heaven,  and  the  earth,  and  the  air :  he  made  man,  and  gave 
him  a  spirit  which  shall  live  even  after  the  body  shall  have 
vanished.  Then  the  just  and  the  well-deserving  shall  dwell 
with  him  in  a  place  called  Gimle;  but  bad  men  shall  go 
to  Hela.''*^  In  other  parts  it  adds:  "  When  the  All-Father 
sits  on  his  supreme  throne,  he  surveys  with  his  eyes  all 
the  world  and  the  manners  of  all  men."*®  —  "Odin  is  the 
first  and  the  most  ancient :  he  governs  all  things ;  and 
though  the  rest  of  the  gods  are  powerful,  yet  they  serve 
him  as  children  their  father.  He  is  called  All-father,  be- 
cause he  is  the  father  of  all  the  gods."*^  Thor  is  represented 
as  the  son  of  Odin  and  Freya,  and  the  Earth  is  called  Odin's 
daughter.*^ 

They  had  some  remarkable  traditions  preserved  in  their 
ancient  Voluspa.  One,  that  the  earth  and  heavens  were 
preceded  by  a  state  of  non-entity.^      Another,   that  at  a 

*'  Ad  Brem. 

*•  Mallet,  Nort  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  97.  So  in  the  Edda  Gangler  is  represented  as 
beholding  three  thrones,  each  above  the  other.  The  lowest  was  called  the  lofty 
one  ;  the  second  his  equal ;  the  highest  was  named  "  the  third."  Suppl.  Nor.  Ant. 
vol.  iL  p.  282. 

*  Edda,  Hist.  Prim.  p.  283.  See  the  twelve  names  given  to  Odin,  p.  285.  and 
forty-six  in  p.  305. 

»  Edda,  Hist  Sext.  p.  292.  "  Edda,  Hist  Duod.  p.  305. 

"  Edda,  p.  292. 

'^  The  words  of  the  Voluspa  are  :  **  At  the  beginning  of  time  there  was  nothing : 
ueither  land,  nor  sea,  nor  foundations  below.     The  earth  was  nowhere  to  be  found : 
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aiAP.  destined  period  the  earth  and  all  the  universe  would  be 
^^'  ,  destroyed  by  fire.  This  catastrophe  was  connected  with  a 
being,  that  was  to  direct  it,  whom  they  called  Surtur,  or  the 
black  one.  ^  Till  this  day  Loke,  their  principle  of  evil,  was 
to  remain  in  the  cave  and  in  chains  of  iron  to  which  he  was 
consigned.  ^^  A  new  world  is  to  emerge  at  this  period ;  the 
good  will  be  happy.  ^  The  gods  will  sit  in  judgment,  and 
the  wicked  will  be  condemned  to  a  dreary  habitation.  ^^  The 
jBdda  ends  with  a  description  of  this  final  period,  whiofa 
presents  it  to  us  in  a  more  detailed  shape :  — 

"  Snow  will  rush  from  all  the  quarters  of  the  world.  Three 
winters  without  a  summer  will  be  followed  by  three  others,  and 
then  wars  will  pervade  the  whole  world.  Brother,  father,  son, 
will  perish  by  each  other's  hands.  The  wolf  wiU  devour  the  sun ; 
another,  the  moon.  The  stars  will  fall  from  heaven.  The  earth 
trembles.  Mouutains  and  trees  are  torn  up.  The  sea  rushes  over 
the  earth.  Midgard  the  great  serpent  hastens  over  it.  The  ship 
made  of  the  nails  of  dead  men  floats.  The  giant  Hrymer  is  its 
pilot.  Tlie  wolf  Fenris  opens  his  enormous  mouth ;  the  lower  jaw 
touching  the  earth  ;  the  upper,  the  heavens.  The  serpent  breathes 
poison  over  heaven,  and  the  sons  of  Muspell  ride  forward :  Sartor 
leads  them.  Before  him,  behind  him,  a  glowing  fire  spreads. 
His  sword  radiates  like  the  sun.  From  their  course  the  bridge  of 
lieavcn  is  broken.  They  move  towards  a  plain,  and  Fenris  and 
Midgard  follow.  There  Loke  and  Hrymer  meet  them  with  all  the 
infernal  genii.  The  hosts  of  the  sons  of  Muspell  glitter  round. 
Ileimdal  sounds  vehemently  his  tremendous  trumpet  to  awaken 
the  gods.  Odin  consults.  The  ash  Ygdrasil  trembles.  Every 
thing  in  heaven  and  earth  is  in  fear.  The  gods  and  heroes  arm. 
Odin,  with  his  golden  helmet,  moves  against  Fenris.  Thor  assails 
Midgard.  Frey  falls  beaten  down  by  Surtur.  The  dog  Gktrmer 
attacks  Tyr,  and  both  perish.  Thor  kills  the  serpent,  but  dies 
also.  And  the  wolf  devours  Odin.  Vidar  seizes  the  monster's 
jaws,  and  at  last  renders  them  asunder.  Loke  and  Heimdal  slay 
each  other.  Surtur  then  darts  his  fiames  over  all  the  earth,  and 
the  whole  universe  is  consumed."*" 

These  traditions  correspond  with  the  idea  mentioned  in  the 

nor  the  heaven  above.  There  was  an  infinite  abyss,  and  grass  nowhere."  Edda, 
Hist.  Prim.  p.  284. 

"  The  Edda  tlius  describes  him :  "  First  of  all  was  Muspells-heim.  It  is  lucid, 
glowing,  and  imiicrvious  to  strangers.  There  Surtur  rules,  and  sits  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  earth.  He  holds  a  flaming  sword,  and  will  come  at  the  end  of  the 
world  and  conquer  all  the  gods  and  burn  the  unwise.**  Edda,  p.  286.  The  moft 
ancient  and  oracular  Voluspa  speaks  of  this  period.  See  it  annexed  to  the  Appendix. 
Its  latter  part  alludes  to  these  incidents. 

^  Edda,  p.  347.  "  See  the  Yoluspa  In  the  last  ttanza. 

"  The  same  events  are  mentioned  in  the  Vafthrudnismal,  Edd.  Sem.  p.  28-^3S. 

'^  Edda,  last  chapter,  p.  347 — 350.    It  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  hew  world. 
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beginning  of  this  work,  that  the  barbaric  nations  of  Europe      chap. 
have  sprung  from  the  branches  of  more  civilised  states.  ^^^ 

Allegory,  disturbed  imagination,  mysticism,  and  jierverted  ' 

reasoning,  have  added  to  these  traditions  many  wild  and 
absurd  tales,  whose  meaning  we  cannot  penetrate.  The 
formation  of  Nifl-heim,  or  hell,  from  whose  rivers  came  frozen 
vapours ;  and  Muspeil-heim,  or  the  world  of  fire,  from  which 
lightning  and  flames  issued.  The  gelid  vapours  melting  from 
the  heat  into  drops :  one  of  these  becoming  the  giant  Ymer^^, 
and  another,  the  cow  iEdumla,  to  nourish  him;  who  by 
licking  off  the  rocks  their  salt  and  hoar  frost,  became  a  beauti- 
ful being  from  whose  son  Bore,  their  Odin,  and  the  gods 
proceeded  ®°  ;  while  from  the  feet  of  the  wicked  Ymer  sprang 
the  Giants  of  the  Frost.  The  sons  of  Bore  slaying  Ymer, 
and  so  much  blood  issuing  from  his  wounds  as  to  drown  all 
the  families  of  the  Giants  of  the  Frost,  excepting  one  who 
was  preserved  in  his  bark.  ^^  The  recreation  of  the  earth 
from  the  flesh  of  Ymer ;  his  perspiration  becoming  the  seas  ; 
his  bones  the  mountains ;  his  hair  the  vegetable  races ;  his 
brains  the  clouds ;  and  his  head  the  heavens.  ^^  All  these 
display  that  iniKture  of  reasoning  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
things ;  of  violent  allegory  to  express  its  deductions ;  of  con- 
fused tradition,  and  distorting  fancy,  which  the  mythologies 
of  all  nations  have  retained. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  general  term  used  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons  to  express  the  deity  in  the  abstract  was 
God,  which  also  implied  the  Good.  This  identity  of  phrase 
carries  the  imagination  to  those  primeval  times,  when  the 
Divine  Being  was  best  known  to  his  creatures  by  his  gracious 
attributes,  was  the  object  of  their  love,  and  was  adored  for 
his  beneficence.  But  when  they  departed  from  the  pure 
belief  of  the  first  eras,  and  bent  their  religion  to  suit  their 
habits,  new  reasonings,  and  their  wishes ;  then  systems  arose, 
attempting  to  account  for  the  production  of  things,  with- 
out his  preceding  eternity  or  even  agency,  and  to  describe 
his  own  origination  and  destruction.  Hence  the  Northuien 
cosmogonists  taught  the  rising  of  the  world  of  frost  from  the 
north,  and  of  the  world  of  fire  from  the  south ;  a  formation 
by  their  united  agency  of  a  race  of  evil  beings  through 
Ymer,  and  of  deities  through  the  cow  JEdumla ;  a  warfare 
between  the  divine  and  the  wicked  race ;  the  death  of  Ymer ; 
the  fabrication  of  the  earth  and  lieaven  out  of  his  body ;  and 

»  Edda,  Hist  Tert  p.  288.  "  E<lda,  Hist.  Quart  p.  289. 

•>  Edda,  Hist.  Quin.  p.  290.     He  was  called  Bcrgelnicr. 
^^  Ttic  ancient  verse,  quoted  in  Edda,  p.  291. 
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CHAP,  the  final  coming  of  the  powers  of  the  world  of  fire  to 
^^^  ,  destroy  all  things,  and  even  the  deities  themselves.  The 
mixture  of  materialism,  atheism,  and  superstition  viuble  in 
these  notions,  shows  the  divergency  of  the  human  mind 
from  its  first  great  truths,  and  its  struggles  to  substitute 
its  own  phantoms  and  perverted  reasonings  instead.  All 
polytheism  and  mythology  seem  to  be  an  attempted  com- 
promise between  scepticism  and  superstition:  the  natural 
process  of  the  mind  be^nning  to  know,  resolved  to  question, 
unattending  to  its  ignorance,  and  solving  its  doubts  by  its 
fancies,  or  concealing  them  by  its  allegories ;  and  shaping  its 
faith  to  suit  its  inclinations. 

The  most  formidable  feature  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  as  of  all  the  Teutonic  nations,  was  its  separa- 
tion from  the  pure  and  benevolent  virtues  of  life,  and  its  in-» 
disdoluble  union  with  war  and  violence.  It  condemned  the 
faithless  and  the  perjured  ;  but  it  represented  their  Supreme 
Deity  as  the  father  of  combats  and  slaughter,  because  those 
were  his  favourite  children  who  fell  in  the  field  of  battle. 
To  them  he  assigned  the  heavenly  Yalhall  and  Vingolfa,  and 
promised  to  salute  them  after  their  death  as  his  heroes.** 
This  tenet  sanctified  all  the  horrors  of  war,  and  connected 
all  the  hopes,  energies,  and  passions  of  humanity  with  its 
continual  prosecution. 

As  the  nation  advanced  in  its  active  intellect,  it  began  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  its  mythology.  !Many  indications  exist 
of  this  spreading  alienation^,  which  prepared  the  Northern 
mind  for  the  reception  of  the  nobler  truths  of  Christianity, 
though  at  first  averse  from  them. 

"  Edda,  Hist.  Duod.  p.  304. 

**  Bartholin  has  collected  some  instances  which  are  worth  the  attenUon  of  those 
who  study  the  history  of  human  nature.  One  warrior  says,  that  he  trusted  more 
to  his  strength  and  his  arms  than  to  Thor  and  Odin.  Another  exclaims  :•*  I  be- 
lieve not  in  images  and  dsmons.  I  have  travelled  over  many  places,  and  have  met 
giants  and  monsters,  but  they  never  conquered  me.  Therefore  I  haTe  hitherto 
trusted  to  my  own  strength  and  courage.**  To  a  Christian  who  interrogated  hlm» 
one  of  these  fighters  boasted,  that  he  knew  no  religion,  but  relied  on  his  own  powrn. 
For  the  same  reason  a  father  and  his  sons  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the  Idols.  When 
the  king  of  Norway  asked  Gaukathor  of  what  religion  he  was,  he  answered,  **  I  am 
neither  Christian  nor  heathen  ;  neither  I  nor  my  companions  have  any  other  re- 
ligion than  to  trust  to  ourselves  and  our  good  fortune,  which  seem  to  be  quite 
suflicient  for  us.**  Many  others  are  recorded  to  have  given  similar  answers ;  d^ 
Bpl:>ing  their  idols,  yet  not  favouring  Christianity.  Another  Is  mentioned  as  taking 
rather  a  middle  path.  "  I  do  not  wish  to  revile  the  gods ;  but  Freya  seems  to  me 
to  be  of  no  importance.  Neither  she  nor  Odin  are  any  thing  to  us.  *'  See  BartboUn 
de  Cans.  p.  79 81. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

On  the  Menology  and  Literature  of  the  Pagan  Saxons. 

In  their  computation  of  time,  our  ancestors  reckoned  by  chap. 
nightB  instead  of  days,  and  by  winters  instead  of  years.  ^' 
Their  months  were  governed  by  the  revolution  of  the  moon. 
They  began  their  year  from  the  day  which  we  celebrate  as 
Chnstmas-day  ^  and  that  night  they  called  Moedrenech,  or 
mother  night,  from  the  worship  or  ceremonies,  as  Bede 
imagines,  in  which,  unsleeping,  they  spent  it.  In  the  com- 
mon years,  they  appropriated  three  lunar  months  to  each  of 
the  four  seasons.  When  their  year  of  thirteen  months  oc- 
curred, they  added  the  superfluous  month  to  their  summer 
season,  and  by  that  circumstance  had  then  three  months  of 
the  name  of  Liba,  which  occasioned  these  years  of  thirteen 
months  to  be  called  Tju-Libi.  The  names  of  their  months 
were  these : 

dull,  or  aeptepa  Leola,  answering  to  our  January. 


8ol  nionach 

February. 

Rehb  monath 

March. 

Goftuji  monach 

April. 

Tpi-milchi 

May. 

Liba 

June. 

Liba 

July. 

IJUeipb,  or  lUenben  monath 

August. 

palij  monach 

September. 

iUyncyp  p^lleth 

October. 

Bloch  monach 

November. 

dull,  or  aeppa  Heola  (before  lieol) 

December. 

They  divided  the  year  into  two  principal  parts,  summer  and 
winter.  The  six  months  of  the  longer  days  were  applied  to 
the  summer  portion,  the  remainder  to  winter.  Their  winter 
season  began  at  their  month  pyntryp  pylleth,  or  October. 
The  full  moon  in  this  month  was  the  era  or  the  commence- 
ment of  this  season,  and  the  words  py  ntyp  p ylleth  were  meant 
to  express  the  winter  full  moon. 

'  The  Francs  began  the  year  in  the  autumnaCieason ;  for  Alcuin  writes  to 
Charlemagne :  *<  I  wonder  why  your  youths  begin  the  legithnatc  year  from  the 
month  of  September.'*    Oper.  p.  1496. 
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CHAP.  The  reason  of  the  names  of  their  month  of  Sol  monath, 

^'  Rehb  monath,  Sofcup  monath,  Hah;  monath,  and  Bloth 
monath^  we  have  already  explained.  Bede  thus  accounts 
for  the  others : 

Tpi-milchi  expressed  that  their  cattle  were  then  milked 
three  times  a  day.  Liba,  signifies  mild  or  navigable*  be- 
cause in  these  months  the  serenity  of  the  air  is  peculiarly 
favourable  to  navigation.  Wenben  monath  implies  that  the 
month  was  usually  tempestuous.  The  months  of  Ireola 
was  so  called  because  of  the  turning  of  the  sun  on  this  day, 
and  the  diminution  of  the  length  of  the  night.^  One  of 
the  months  preceded  this  change,  the  other  followed  it. 

It  has  been  much  doubted  whether  the  Anglo-Saxons  had 
the  use  of  letters  when  they  possessed  themselves  of  England. 
It  is  certain  that  no  specimen  of  any  Saxon  writing,  anterior 
to  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  can  be  produced.  It  can- 
not, therefore,  be  proved  that  they  had  letters  by  any  direct 
evidence,  and  yet  some  reasons  may  be  stated  which  make  it 
not  altogether  safe  to  assert  too  positively,  that  our  ancestors 
were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing  in  their  pagan  state. 

1st.  Alphabetical  characters  were  used  by  the  Northern 
nations  on  the  Baltic  before  they  received  Christianity', 
and  the  origin  of  these  is  ascribed  to  Odin,  who  heads  the 
genealogies  of  the  ancient  Saxon  chieftains  as  well  as  those 
of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark;  and  who  is  stated  to 
have  settled  in  Saxony  before  he  advanced  to  the  North.* 
Either  the  pagan  Saxons  were  acquainted  with  the  Bunic 
characters,  or  they  were  introduced  in  the  North  after  the 
fifth  century,  when  the  Saxons  came  to  Britain,  and  before 
the  middle  of  the  sixth,  when  they  are  mentioned  by  For- 
tunatus,  which  is  contrary  to  the  history  and  traditions  of 
tlie  Scandinavian  nations,  and  to  probability.  We  may  re- 
mark, that  Run  is  used  in  Anglo-Saxon*,  as  Bunar  in  the 

*  This  valuable  account  of  the  Saxon  year  is  in  Bede,  de  Tcmporum  Ratlone,  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  works,  in  the  edition  of  Cologne,  p.  81.  Other  Sason 
menologies  may  be  seen  in  Wanley,  185.  and  109. ;  and  a  comparaUve  one  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  Francs,  Icelanders,  Danes,  and  Sweden,  is  in  Hickes's  Gnun.  Anglo- 
Sax,  p.  214. 

'  I  would  not  attribute  to  the  Runic  letters  an  extravagant  antiquity,  but  the 
inscriptions  on  rocks,  itc.  copied  by  Wormius  in  his  Literaturae  Runicse,  and  by 
Stephanius,  in  bis  notes  on  Saxo,  proved  that  the  Northerns  used  them  before  they 
received  Christianity. 

*  Snorre,  Ynglinga  Saxa. 

*  So  Cedmon  uses  the  word,  pun  bith  scpecenob,  p.  73. ;  hpaec  yco  pun  bube, 
p.  86. ;  that  he  to  him  the  letters  should  read  and  explain,  bra:c  ft-'o  imn  bnbe, 
p.  90. ;  he  had  before  said,  in  his  account  of  Daniel  and  Belshazzar,  that  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  ppat  tba  in  page  popba  sepyim  bafpe  bocjxarar,  p.  90. 
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Icelandic,  to  express  letters  or  characters.^  It  is  true  that  coap, 
Odin  used  the  runse  for  the  purpose  of  magic,  and  that  in  ^^' 
Saxon  pun-cpasjrcij,  or  skilled  in  runae,  signifies  a  magician  ^ ; 
but  the  magical  application  of  characters  is  no  argument 
against  their  alphabetical  nature,  because  many  of  the  foolish 
charms  which  our  ancestors  and  other  nations  have  respected, 
have  consisted,  not  merely  of  alphabetical  characters,  but 
even  of  words.® 

2d.  The  passage  of  Venantius  Fortunatus,  written  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  attests  that  the  Kunic  was  used 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  in  his  time.     He  says. 

The  barbarous  Runae  is  painted  on  ashen  tablets, 
And  what  the  papyrus  says  a  smooth  rod  effects.^ 

Now,  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  not  inferior  in  civilisation 
to  any  of  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  North,  it  cannot  be 
easily  supposed  that  they  were  ignorant  of  Bunic  characters  *^ 
if  their  neighbours  used  them. 

3d.  Though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  letters  of  our 
Saxon  MSS.  written  after  their  conversion  are  of  Roman 
origin,  except  only  two,  the  th  and  the  w,  p,  p,  the  thorn 
and  the  wen,  yet  these  two  characters  are  allowed  by  the 
best  critics  to  be  of  Runic"  parentage;  and  if  this  be  true, 
it  would  show  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  acquainted  with 
Runic  as  well  as  with  Roman  characters  when  they  com- 
menced the  handwriting  that  prevails  in  their  MSS. 

4th.  If  the  Saxons  had  derived  the  use  of  letters  from 
the  Roman  ecclesiastics,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have 

*  Schilter*s  Thesaurus,  vol.  ill.  p.  693. 
'  Thus  Cedmon  says,  the  puD-cjuKjTise  men  could  not  read  the  handwriting  till 

Daniel  came,  p.  90. 

•  One  passage  in  a  Saxon  MS.  conflrms  this  idea  :  **  Then  asked  the  ealbopman 
the  bertliDSt  whether  through  bpjrcperr,  or  through  pynirarep,  he  had  broken 
his  bonds;  and  he  answered  that  he  knew  nothing  of  this  craft'*  Vesp.  D.  14. 
p.  132.  Now  pyofcarer  means  literally  ryn  letters.  We  may  remark,  that  the 
Welsh  word  for  alphabet  is  coel  bren,  which  literally  means  the  tree  or  wood  of 
Omen;  and  see  the  Saxon  description  of  the  northern  Runs,  in  Hlckes's  Gram. 
Ang.  Sax.  p.  135. 

»  Ven.  Fortun.  lib.  vL  p.  1814.     Ed.  Mag.  Bib.  torn,  vill. 

'•  There  are  various  alphabets  of  the  Runs,  but  their  differences  are  not  very 
great.  I  consider  those  characters  to  be  most  interesting  which  have  been  taken 
from  the  ancient  inscriptions  remaining  in  the  North.  Wormius  gives  these,  Lit 
Run.  p.  5S.     Hickes,  in  his  Gram.  Anglo-IsL  c.  1 .  gives  several  Runic  alphabets. 

"  The  Saxons  used  three  characters  for  th,  D,  1S,  and  >.  Of  these  the  two  first 
seem  to  be  Roman  capitals,  with  a  small  hyphen.  Astle,  in  his  History  of  Writing, 
p.  7.  and  8.  gives  these  d*s.  The  other,  >,  is  the  Runic  d.  See  Wormius,  p.  58. 
The  Runic  d,  in  some  dLiIects,  was  pronounced  th :  so  dus,  a  giant,  or  spectre  of 
the  woods,  as  given  by  Wormius,  p.  94.,  is  by  other  writers  written  thus.  I  con- 
aider  the  P  to  be  taken  from  the  |>. 
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CUAP.      taken  from  the  Latin  language  the  words  they  used  to  ex- 
^^'        press  them.     Other  nations  so  indebted,  have  done  this.    To 
"  instance  from  the  Erse  language : 

For  book,  thej  have  leabhar,  from  liber. 

letter,  liter  ^\  litera. 

-         ..  fscriobham,       scribere. 

to  write,  i        o  ' 

L  gratam,  ypafu 

^vriting,  sgriobhadh,      scriptura. 

But  nations  who  had  known  letters  before  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  Roman  literature  would  have  indigenous  terms 
to  express  them. 

The  Saxons  have  such  terms.  The  most  common  word 
by  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  denoted  alphabetical  letters  wae 
rrsep ;  plural,  fcoep a.  Elfric,  in  his  Saxon  Grammar,  so  uses 
it.*^  The  copy  of  the  Saxon  coronation  oath  be^ns  with, 
"  This  writing  is  written,  ftaep  be  ytgefe  (letter  by  letter^ 
from  that  wnting  which  Dunstan,  archbishop,  gave  to  our 
lord  at  Kingston."  ^^  In  the  same  sense  the  word  is  used  in 
Alfred's  translation  of  Bede  ^^  and  in  the  Saxon  Gospels.^* 
It  is  curious  to  find  the  same  word  so  applied  in  the  Kunic 
mythology.  In  the  Vafthrudis-mal,  one  of  the  odes  of  the 
ancient  edda  of  Semund,  it  occurs  in  the  speech  of  Odin, 
who  says  "  fomum  stavfom  "  in  the  ancient  letters.^^ 

The  numerous  compound  words  derived  from  ^casf^  a 
letter,  show  it  to  have  been  a  radical  term  in  the  language, 
and  of  general  application. 

ScffiF-cpejx,  the  art  of  letters. 

ScaBpen-pop,  the  alphabet. 

8c8Bp-5epe3,  a  syllable. 

8r8e}:hc,  learned. 

Scaipnian,  to  teach  letters. 

Hcffip-pleja,  a  game  at  letters. 

Stcep-pipe,  wise  in  letters. 

ScaBpep-heapob,  the  head  of  the  letters. 

8r8spa-nama,  the  names  of  the  letters. 

^  In  the  Erse  Testament,  Greek  letters  are  expressed  by  Utrichibh  Greigls.  Luke^ 
xxUI.  38. 

"  Cotton.  Lib.  Julius,  A.  2.  "  Cotton.  Lib.  Cleop.  B.  13. 

»  Bede,  615.  633.  "  John,  viL  15.    Luke,  xxilL  38. 

»'  Edda  Semund,  p.  3.  In  the  Icelandic  Gospels,  for  Latin  and  Hebrew  letters 
we  have  Latiniskum  and  Ebreskum  bokstefum.  Luke,  xxiii.  38.  The  Franco- 
theotisc,  for  letters,  has  a  similar  compound  word,  bok-staven. 
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The  same  word  is  also  used  like  the  Latin  litera^  to  signify      chaf. 
an  epistle.^®  ^ '^• 

The  art  of  using  letters,  or  writing,  ia  also  expressed  in 
Saxon  by  a  verb  not  of  Boman  origin.  The  Saxon  term 
for  the  verb  to  write,  is  not,  like  the  Erse  oppression,  from 
the  Latin  scribere,  but  is  "  appitan,"  or  "  jeppitan."  This 
Terb  is  formed  from  a  similar  noun  of  the  same  meaning  as 
ftjep.  The  noun  is  preserved  in  the  Maeso- Gothic,  where 
writs  signifies  "  a  letter." 

In  like  manner  the  Saxons  did  not  derive  their  word  for 
book  from  the  Latin  liber ;  they  expressed  it  by  their  own 
term,  "  boo,"  as  the  Northerns  called  it  "  bog." 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  indiscriminately,  that  whenever  a 
word  indigenous  in  a  language  is  used  to  express  writing,  it 
is  therefore  to  be  inferred,  that  the  people  using  that  lan- 
guage have  also  letters ;  because  it  may  so  happen  that  the 
word  may  not  have  been  an  indigenous  term  for  letters,  but 
for  something  else ;  and  may  have  been  applied  to  express 
letters  only  allegorically  or  metaphorically.  To  give  an  in- 
stance :  the  Indians  of  New  England  expressed  letters,  or 
writing,  by  the  terms  wussukwhonk,  or  wussukwheg.*^  But 
the  Indians  had  no  letters  nor  writing  among  them  ;  whence 
then  had  they  these  words  ?  The  answer  is,  that  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  painting  their  faces  and  their  garments,  and 
when  we  made  them  acquainted  with  writing,  they  applied 
to  it  their  word  for  painting. ^^  But  though  they  could 
figuratively  apply  their  term  for  painting  to  express  writing, 
they  had  nothing  to  signify  a  book,  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary  to  ingraft  our  English  word  "  book  "  into  their 
language  for  that  purpose.^^ 

^  When  a  letter  or  authoritative  document  is  mentioned  in  Saxon,  the  expres- 
sions ajfplied  to  it  are  not  tjorrowed  from  the  Latin,  as  scriptum,  mandatum,  epis- 
tola,  and  such  like  ;  but  it  is  said,  **  Honorius  sent  the  Scot  a  se-ppic,"  Sax.  Ch. 
39. ;  desired  the  Pope  with  his  je-ppic  to  confirm  it,  ib.  38.  So  Alfred,  trans- 
lating Bede,  says,  **  the  Pope  sent  to  Augustin  pallium  and  se-PP't^"  i*  <^<  2^*  >  ^^^ 
borrowing  from  the  Latin  the  pallium,  a  thing  known  to  them  from  the  Romans, 
but  using  a  native  Saxon  term  to  express  the  word  epistle. 

*•  Thus  in  the  Indian  Bible,  "  and  this  writing  was  written,"  Dan.  v.  24.  is  ren- 
dered, kah  yeh  wassukwheg  unussukkuh  whosu ;  "  and  this  is  the  writing  that  was 
written,'*  kah  yeh  wussukwhonk  ne  adt  tannus-sukuh  whosik,  ib.  v.  2.5.  "  Darius 
signed  the  writing,"  Darius  sealbam  wussuk  whosuouk,  vL  9.  "  And  the  writing 
was,**  wussuk  whonk  no,  John,  xix.  19. 

^  Thus  wussukhosu  was  a  painted  coat  William's  Key  to  the  Language  of 
America,  p.  184.  ed.  1643,  and  see  his  remark,  p.  61.  The  Malays,  who  have 
borrowed  their  letters  from  other  nations,  have  used  the  same  analogy.  Their 
word  **  to  write  "  is  toolis,  which  also  signifies  to  paint  See  Uowison's  Malay 
Dictionary. 

2*  Hence  the  translator  was  obliged  to  express,  **  this  is  the  book  of  the  genera- 
tion** by  uppometuongane  book,  Matt  LI.     So,  "  I  have  found  the  book  of  the^ 
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CHAP.  On  the  whole,  I  am  indaced  to  believe  that  the  Anglo- 
^^'  .  Saxons  were  not  unacquainted  with  alphabetical  characters 
when  thej  came  into  England*  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  certain  that  if  they  had  ancient  letters,  they  ceased  to  use 
them  after  their  conversion,  with  the  exception  of  thm  p 
and  p.  It  was  the  invariable  policy  of  the  Roman  ecde- 
Biastics  to  discourage  the  use  of  the  Kunic  characters,  becanse 
they  were  of  pagan  origin,  and  had  been  much  connected 
with  idolatrous  superstitions.^  Hence,  as  soon  as  the 
Christian  clergy  acquired  influence  in  the  Saxon  octarchy, 
all  that  appeared  in  their  literature  was  in  the  character 
which  they  had  formed  from  the  Romans. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  compositions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
in  their  pagan  state.  Tacitus  mentions  genendly  of  the 
Germans,  that  they  had  ancient  songs  ^,  and  therefore  we 
may  believe  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  not  without  them. 
Indeed,  Dunstan  is  said  to  have  learned  the  vain  songs  of 
his  countrymen  in  their  pagan  state ;  and  we  may  suppose^ 
that  if  such  compositions  had  not  been  in  existence  at  that 
period,  Edgar  would  not  have  forbidden  men,  on  festivals, 
to  sing  Heathen  songs.^  But  none  of  these  have  survived 
to  us.  If  they  were  ever  committed  to  writing,  it  was  on 
wood,  or  stones ;  indeed,  their  word  for  book  (hoc)  expresses 
a  beech-tree,  and  seems  to  allude  to  the  matter  of  which 
their  earliest  books  were  made.^'  The  poets  of  barbarous 
ages  usually  confide  the  little  effusions  of  their  genius  to  the 
care  of  tradition.  They  are  seldom  preserved  in  writing  till 
literature  becomes  a  serious  study;  and  therefore  we  may 
easily  believe,  that  if  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  alphabetical 
characters,  they  were  much  more  used  for  divinations,  charms, 
and  funeral  inscriptions,  than  for  literary  compositions. 

law,**  nunnamteoh  naumatue  book,  2  Kings,  xzli.  8.  "  miklah  gaye  the  book," 
Ililkiah  aninnumauau  book.  Ibid.  v.  9. 

^  The  Swedes  were  persuaded  by  the  Pope,  in  1001,  to  lay  aside  the  Runic 
letters,  and  to  adopt  the  Roman  in  their  stead.  They  were  gradually  abolished  in 
Denmark,  and  afterwards  in  Iceland. 

"  De  Moribus  German.  **  Wilk.  Leg.  Anglo- Sax.  p.  83. 

^  Wormius  infers,  that  pieces  of  wood  cut  from  the  beech- tree  were  the  ancieot 
northern  books.  Lit.  Run.  p.  6.  Saxo  Grammaticus  mentions,  that  Fengo^s  am- 
bassadors took  with  them  literas  ligno  insculptas,  **  because,**  adds  Saxo,  **  that  wn 
formerly  a  celebrated  kind  of  material  to  write  upon,*'  lib.  ill.  p.  62.  Besides  the 
passage  formerly  cited  from  Fortunatus,  we  may  notice  another,  In  which  he  speaks 
of  the  bark  as  used  to  contain  characters.  See  Worm.  p.  9.  who  says,  that  no  wood 
more  abounds  in  Denmark  than  the  beech,  nor  is  any  more  adapted  to  receire  im- 
pressions, ib.  p.  7.  In  Welsh,  gwydd,  a  tree,  or  wood,  is  used  to  denote  a  book. 
Thus  Gwilym  Tew  talks  of  reading  the  gwydd.     Owen*8  Diet,  voc  Gwydd. 
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This  Poem  is  frequently  quoted  in  the  Edda  of  Snorre,  as 
a  competent  authority,  and  is  therefore  much  more  ancient. 
It  is  thought  to  have  been  compiled  from  preceding  traditions 
by  Ssemund,  who  lived  about  a  hundred  years  before  Snorre. 
As  it  has  never  appeared  in  English  before,  and  is  very  little 
known  in  Europe,  and  is  the  most  ancient  record  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Northmen  which  has  yet  been  found,  a  transla- 
tion of  it  will  be  added  here.  It  is  obscure  and  difficult, 
and  the  meaning  is  not  always  indisputable.  I  have  made 
the  version  as  literally  as  possible,  and  as  well  as  I  can  un- 
derstand it,  but  in  some  parts  all  the  interpretations  of  it 
differ.  Bartholin  has  sometimes  rather  paraphrased  than 
translated  his  extracts.  Its  best  commentary  is  Snorre's 
Edda.  The  name  VoLUsrA  implies  the  oracle  or  prophecy 
of  Vola.  This  Sibyl  of  the  North  expresses  in  it,  though 
with  rapid  conciseness,  the  great  outlines  of  the  most  ancient 
Northern  Mythology.  The  Voluspa  and  the  Edda  are  two 
great  repositories  of  the  oldest  and  most  venerated  traditions 
of  Pagan  Scandinavia.  The  Voluspa  opens  abruptly,  and 
most  ^obably.  represents  many  of  ?he  Jnclent  dxL  tra- 
ditions  or  imaginations. 

Be  silent,  I  pray,  all  holy  creatures  I 
Greater  or  small !  sons  of  Heimdallar ! 
I  will  tell  of  the  devices  of  Valfodur ; 
The  ancient  discourses  of  men  :  the  earliest  I  know. 

I  know  the  giants ;  the  early  born  ; 
They  who  formerly  instructed  me. 
I*know  there  are  nine  worlds,  and  nine  supports, 
And  the  great  centre  under  the  earth. 

In  the  era  of  the  ages  where  Ymer  was  dwelling, 
There  was  no  sand  nor  sea, 
Nor  winds  on  a  vast  ocean. 
Earth  yet  was  not ;  nor  the  heaven  above. 
Only  the  abyss  of  chaos ;  and  no  grass. 

Before  Bur  had  raised  up  the  meadows, 
And  had  enlarged  Midgard, 
The  sun  shone  round  the  south, 
And  the  ground  produced  its  green  fruits. 

The  sun  from  his  noon,  threw  out  the  moon 
With  his  right  hand,  over  the  steeds  of  heaven. 


CHAP. 
IV. 
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CHAP.  The  sun  knew  not  where  should  be  his  palaces : 

rv-  The  moon  knew  not  where  should  be  her  home  : 

The  stars  knew  not  where  would  be  their  stadon. 

Then  all  the  Deities  moved  to  their  rojal  stools : 
The  stupendouslj-holj  Gods  considered  these  things : 
The  J  gave  names  to  the  night  and  to  the  twilight, 
Thev  called  the  morning  and  mid-day  so ; 
And  bade  the  rise  and  the  course  of  the  year  to  begin. 

The  Asae  met  on  the  fields  of  Ida, 
And  framed  their  images  and  temples. 
They  placed  the  furnaces.     They  created  money. 
They  made  tongs  and  iron  tools. 

They  played  at  dice.     They  were  merry. 
No  vicious  desire  of  gold  arose  among  them. 
Till  three  of  the  Thursa  Virgins  come. 
Two  very  powerful  from  Jotun-heim. 

The  Gods  then  went  to  their  divine  stools, 
Inquiring  of  the  Holy  Deities,  this,  — 
Who  ought  to  be  the  Lord  of  the  Duerga,  (the  dwarfs^) 
Or  to  create  them 
From  Bruner's  blood,  and  the  legs  of  Blavis  ? 

There  Motsogner  obtained  the  pre-eminence 
Of  all  the  Duerga.     Durin,  the  next. 
They  made  many  images  of  men, 
Dwarfs  on  the  earth,  as  Durin  said. 

Nor  and  Nidi ;  the  northern ;  the  southern ; 
The  east ;  the  west ;  the  hidden  Althiofi, 
Bivor  and  Bavor  ;  Bumbur  ;  Nori, 
An,  and  Anar  ;  Ae ;  the  mead  of  knowledge. 
Veigur  and  Gandalfur ;  Vindalfur ;  Thraim ; 
Theckur ;  Thorinn  ;  Thror ;  Litur  and  Vitur ; 
Nar  and  Nyradur.     Now  I  have  the  dwarfs. 
The  violent  and  the  placid,  rightly  enumerated. 

Fill ;  Kili ;  Fundinn  ;  Nali ; 
Ileiti ;  Vili ;  Hanar  ;  Svior ; 
Frar  :  Hornbore ;  Flogur ;  Lone ; 
Aurvangur,  and  Eikinskialldi. 

It  is  time  that  the  dwarfs 
From  the  family  of  Daulin 

Should  be  reckoned  by  the  kindreds  of  the  people, 
For  an  auspicious  year  ; 
They  go  out  from  the  rocks  above  ground, 
To  the  seats  of  the  husbandmen ; 
The  sea  of  the  ploughs. 
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There  was  Draupner  and  Dolgkrasir:  CIIAP. 

liar ;  Haugspere  ;  Hlevangur ;  Gloe ;  rv. 

Skrjver  ;  Virvir ;  Skafidur ;  Ai ;  ' 

Alfur ;  Ingve  of  Eikinskialldr ; 
Faliir ;  Frosti  ;  Fidur ;  Sinnar ; 
Dore ;  Ore ;  Dufar ;  Andvere ; 
Ileph ;  Fill ;  Haar ;  Sviar  ; 
This  will  be  manifest  while  people  live ; 
The  number  of  their  descendants  will  value  it. 

Until  three  came  from  this  troop, 
The  powerful  and  rich  Absd,  to  their  home, 
They  found  in  the  land  weak  and  unwarlike  ones, 
Ask  and  Embla,  without  a  destiny. 

These  had  then  no  soul ;  thej  had  then  no  reason  ; 
No  blood ;  no  senses ;  no  good  colour. 
Odin  gave  them  a  soul.     Hacnir  gave  reason  ; 
Lodur  gave  them  blood  and  a  good  complexion. 

I  know  that  an  ash  existed  called  Ygdrasil : 
Its  lofty  size  covered  with  white  clay. 
Then  comes  the  rain  that  falls  in  the  valleys  ; 
It  stands  always  green  over  Ordar-brunne.** 

Then  came  the  much-knowing  virgins ; 
Three,  from  that  sea 
Which  extends  over  the  oak  : 
One  is  called  Urd  (necessity)  ; 
Another  Verdande  (the  possible)  ; 
The  third  Skulld.^^ 
They  engrave  on  the  shield ; 
They  appoint  laws,  they  choose  laws 
For  the  sons  of  the  ages  ; 
The  fates  of  mankind. 

This  one  knew  the  first  slaughter 
Of  the  people  in  the  world ; 
When  they  supported  GuUvelg  with  weapons ; 
And  burnt  her  in  the  hall  of  Har. 

Three  times  they  burnt  her ; 
Three  times  re-bom  : 
Often  —  again  —  yet  she  lived. 
They  called  her  Heid, 
Whatever  house  they  came  to. 

Vola  of  good  omen 
Dishonoured  the  divine  mysteries. 
She  knew  magic  arts. 

'^  These  words  mean  "  The  Fountain  of  Necessity." 

'-''  The  Edda  calls  these  **  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future." 

VOL.  I.  P 
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CHAP.  She  could  use  encbantmentSy 

^▼'  Always  troubling  like  an  ctU  womaik 

Then  the  Deities 
Went  each  to  their  judicial  stools. 
Considering  whether  mischiefs  from  bad  counsel 
Would  occur  from  the  Ass  ; 
Or  whether  all  the  Goda 
Should  reserre  their  banquets  to  themselves. 

Odin  hastened. 
And  sent  his  darts  into  the  crowd. 
This  was  the  first  slaughter  of  men  in  the  world. 
The  wall  of  the  city  of  Ase  was  broken. 
Yaner  made  the  fields  to  be  trampled  by  war. 

Then  all  the  gods 
Went  to  their  judicial  stools : 
The  Holy  Deities  :  to  consider 
Who  would  mingle  the  sether  and  the  sea ; 
Or  give  the  Virgin  Odi 
To  the  race  of  the  Jotna  (the  giants), 

Thor  was  one  there ;  turgid  with  bile : 
He  rarely  sat, 

When  he  perceived  such  things. 
Oath  and  compacts  were  cut  thro', 
And  all  the  controversies  which  intervened. 

She  knew ; 
Heimdallur  had  the  secret  song ; 
Under  the  same  sacred  zone 
She  beheld  the  river 
Flowing  with  its  dark  torrent. 
From  the  compact  of  Valfodur. 
Know  you  more  ?    It  is  this. 

She  sat  alone  in  the  air, 
When  the  old  man  came, 
Yggiongur  of  the  Asas, 
And  looked  her  in  the  face. 
"  What  do  you  seek  from  me  ?** 
"  Why  do  you  tempt  me  ?** 
I  know  alL     Odin  I 
Where  have  you  hidden  the  eye  ? 
In  the  greater  fountain  of  Mimur. 
Mimur  every  morning  drinks  mead 
From  the  pledge  of  Valfodur. 
Know  you  more  ?     What  is  it  ? 

Herfodur  delivered  to  him 
The  rings  and  the  bracelets. 
The  speU  of  riches ;  wisdom ; 
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And  the  stafib  of  prophecy.  CHAP. 

He  saw  these  well  and  wideljr  nr. 

Over  all  the  earth.  ' 

Know  you  more  ?    What  is  it  ? 

He  saw  the  Yalkyriar 
Lnmediatelj  coming  ? 
Adorned  on  steeds,  they  went  to  Gothiod. 
SkuUd  held  the  shield : 
Scogul  was  the  other. 
Ginnur ;  Helldur ; 
GonduU  and  Gierskialld. 
Now  the  maidens  of  Odin  are  told  : 
The  Yalkyrear :  instructed  to  ride  over  the  ground. 

I  saw 
The  secret  destinies  on  Balder. 
The  bleeding  warrior :  the  son  of  Odin. 
The  slender  and  polished  weap(m 
That  kiUed  him 
Stood  in  the  field  growing  upwards. 

It  was  made  from  that  tree 
Which  appeared  to  me 
A  mournful  calamity 
When  Hodur  darted  it : 
The  killer  of  Balder,  bom  before  day. 
Before  one  night  the  new  bom 
Struck  the  son  of  Odin. 

Then  he  would  not  raise  his  hands 
Nor  comb  his  head 
Before  he  should  carry 
The  foe  of  Balder  to  the  pile. 
Frigga  grieved  in  her  Fensola, 
The  keeper  of  Vahalla. 
Know  you  more  ?   Is  it  this  ? 

She  saw  the  bound  cfhe 
Lying  under  the  grove  of  the  Huns. 
Tlie  perfidious  funeraL 
One  like  Lok, 
There  sat  as  Sigynia. 
Never  dear  to  her  husband. 
Know  you  more  ?    What  is  it  ? 

A  river  flows  from  the  east 
Over  poisoned  vales, 
Carrying  mud  and  turf. 
It  is  called  Slidur. 

There  stands  towards  the  north, 
In  NidafioUum, 
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CHAP.  A  golden  palace  named  Sindra ; 

^^*  But  another  exists  in  Okolni. 

'  The  ale  cellars  of  the  Jotun 

Which  is  called  Brimir. 
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She  saw  a  palace  stand  far  from  the  sun 
In  Nastrondum. 

It  looks  at  the  doors  of  the  north. 
The  building  is  twisted  from  the  spines  of  serpents 
Poisoned  torrents 
Flow  thro*  its  windows. 

There  she  saw  amid  the  dreadful  streams 
The  pexjured  and  the  murderers : 
And  those  who  pull  the  ears 
Of  another's  wife. 
Their  Nidhoggur 
Tore  the  flesh  from  their  corpses. 
The  fierce  Wolf  devoured  the  men. 
Know  you  more  ?    It  is  this. 

There  sat  an  old  man 
Towards  the  east  in  a  wood  of  iron. 
Where  he  nourished  the  sons  of  Fenris. 
Every  one  of  these  grew  prodigious ; 
A  giant  form ; 
The  persecutor  of  the  moon. 

He  was  saturated 
With  the  lives  of  dying  men. 
He  sprinkled  the  host  of  the  Deities  with  blood. 
He  darkened  the  light  of  the  sun  in  the  summer. 
All  the  winds  were  malignant. 
Know  you  more  ?    It  is  this. 

He  sat  on  a  mound,  and  struck  the  harp. 
Gygas  the  herdsman. 
The  glad  Egder  (the  eagle) 
Sang  before  him  on  the  boughs  of  the  tree. 
The  purple  cock  surnamed  Fialer. 

The  golden-haired  bird 
Sang  with  the  Asce. 
He  roused  the  heroes  with  Herfadur. 
But  another  crowed  below  the  earth, 
The  yellow  cock  in  the  palace  of  Hela. 

Garmur  barked  horribly 
Before  the  cave  of  Gnipa. 
The  chains  will  be  broken : 
Freco  will  rush  out, 
Wise,  she  knows  many  things. 
But  I  sec  beyond, 
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From  the  twilight  of  the  Deities,  CHAP. 

The  fierce  Sigtiva.  ^'    , 

Brethren  will  fight  and  slay  each  other  ; 
Kindred  will  spurn  their  consanguinity : 
Hard  will  be  the  world : 
Many  the  adulteries. 
A  bearded  age :  an  age  of  swords : 
Shields  will  be  cloven. 
An  age  of  winds  ;  an  age  of  wolves. 
Till  the  world  shall  perish 
There  will  not  be  one  that  will  spare  another. 

The  sons  of  Mimur  will  sport ; 
But  the  bosom  of  the  earth  will  bum ; 
Hear  the  sound  of  the  Mystic  horn, 
Heimdallur  will  blow  on  high 
The  elevated  horn. 
Odin  will  speak  by  the  head  of  Mimer. 

The  ancient  tree  will  sound  ominously. 
The  Jotun  will  be  dissolved. 

The  ash  Tggdrasil  erected  • 

Will  become  terrible. 
Garmur  will  bark 
Before  Gniper's  cave. 
The  chains  will  be  shattered : 
And  Freco  will  run  forth. 

Hrymer  will  drive  his  car  from  the  east. 
Jomumgandus  will  revolve  round 
With  the  rage  of  the  Jotun  (giants), 
The  serpent  will  move  the  seas ; 
But  the  eagle  flies 
Through  the  seas  of  the  people : 
And  Lok  will  hold  his  club. 

All  the  sons  of  Fiflo  lead  Freco. 
The  brother  of  Bilvifs  accompanies  them. 

What  is  there  among  the  As8B  ? 
What  among  the  Elfi  ? 
All  the  house  of  the  Jotun  trembles : 
The  Dvergi  (the  dwarfs)  groan 
Before  the  doors  of  the  rocks : 
Their  stony  asylum. 
Know  you  more  ?    What  is  it  ? 

Surtur  comes  from  the  south 
With  Swiga  —  lesi 

Tlie  sword  of  Yaltivi  radiates  like  the  sun  : 
The  stony  rocks  glide  away : 
The  Deities  are  enraged : 
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cnAP.  Men  tread  the  way  of  Hela : 

IV.  But  the  heaven  is  cleft  in  twain. . 
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Then  Hlinar,  the  other  grief»  goes  forth. 
When  Odin  goes,  to  battle  the  Wolf. 
The  striker  of  Beli  shining 
Opposes  Surtur. 
Then  the  husband  of  Frigga  falls. 

Then  will  come  Sigfodr 
The  greater  son  of  Odin : 
Yida ;  to  fight  with  the  fatal  animal, 
Who  with  her  broad  hand. 
In  the  middle  of  her  jaws, 
Pierces  his  heart  with  a  sword. 
Thus  avenging  the  death  of  her  father. 

Then  comes 
The  beautiful  son  Hlodjnia. 
The  son  of  Odin  combated  the  Wolf. 
He  slew  in  wrath  the  serpent  Midgard. 
Men  state  the  prop  of  the  world. 

The  offspring  of  Fiorgunar 
Stepped  nine  steps. 

Weakened  by  the  black  and  hungry  snake, 
The  sun  darkens; 
The  earth  is  immerged  in  the  sea ; 
The  serene  stars  are  withdrawn  from  heaven  : 
Fire  rages  in  the  ancient  world : 
The  lofty  colour  reaches  to  heaven  itself. 

Garmur  barks  before  the  cave  of  Gnipa ; 
The  chains  are  broken : 
Freco  rushes  out. 

She  sees  at  last  emerge  from  the  ocean, 
An  earth  in  every  part  flourishing. 
The  cataracts  flow  down  ; 
The  eagle  flies  aloft ; 
And  hunt  the  fishes  in  the  mountains. 

The  Asae  met  in  Ida  Valle, 
And  talked  of  the  world's  great  calamities : 
And  of  the  ancient  runso  of  Fimbultyr. 

These  things  done,  the  wonderful  dice 
Are  found  gilt  in  the  grass, 
Which  those  of  the  former  days  possessed. 

There  were  fields  without  sowing ; 
All  adverse  things  became  prosperous. 
Baldur  will  come  again. 
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Haudnr  and  Baldur :  CHAP. 

Hroptr  and  Sigroptr :  iv. 

The  Assd  will  dwell  without  evik. 
Do  you  jet  understand  ? 

Then  Heinir  shares  the  power  of  ehooeing  Vidar, 
And  the  sons  of  the  two  brothers 
Inhabit  the  vast  mansion  of  the  winds. 
Do  you  know  more  ? 

A  hall  stands  brighter  than  the  sun ; 
Covered  with  gold  in  Gimle. 
There  virtuous  people  will  dwell : 
And  for  ages  will  enjoy  every  good. 

There  will  come  the  obscene  dragon  flying, 
The  serpent  from  Nidar-flolli. 
He  carries  the  corpses  in  his  wings : 
He  flies  over  the  ground : 
The  infernal  serpent,  Nidhoggur : 
Now  the  earth  gapes  for  him. 
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CHAR  I. 


The  Arrival  of  Hengist.  —  His  Transctctions  and  War»  wiik 
the  Britons,  and  final  Setdement  in  Kent. 

BOOK     Hitherto  Enrfand  had  been  inhabited  by  branches 

IIL  .  •  •  • 

of  the  Kimmerian  and  Keltic  races,  apparently  visited 
by  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  and  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  Roman  military  and  colonists.  From 
these  successive  populations,  it  had  obtained  all  the 
benefits  which  each  could  impart.  But  in  the  fifth 
century  the  period  had  arrived  when  both  England 
and  the  south  of  Europe  were  to  be  possessed  and 
commanded  by  a  new  description  of  people,  who  had 
been  gradually  formed  amid  the  wars  and  vicissitudes 
of  the  Germanic  continent ;  and  to  be  led  to  manners, 
laws,  and  institutions  peculiarly  their  own,  and 
adapted,  as  the  great  result  has  shown,  to  produce 
national  and  social  improvements  superior  to  those 
which  either  Greece  or  Rome  had  attained.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  invasion  of  Britain  must  therefore  not 
be  contemplated  as  a  barbarisation  of  the  country. 
Our  Saxon  ancestors  brought  with  them  a  superior 
domestic  and  moral  character,  and  the  rudiments  of 
new  political,  juridical,  and  intellectual  blessings. 
An  interval  of  slaughter  and  desolation  unavoidably 
occurred  before  they  established  themselves  and  their 
new  systems  in  the  island.  But  when  they  had  com- 
pleted their  conquest,  they  laid  the  foundations  of 
that  national  constitution,  of  that  internal  polity,  of 
those  peculiar  customs,  of  that  female  modesty,  and 
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of  that  vigour  and  direction  of  mind,  to  which  Great     ^^^• 
Britain    owes  the   social  progress  which  it  has  so  u 
eminently  acquired.     Some  parts  of  the  civilisation 
which  they  found  in  the  island  assisted  to  produce 
this  great  result.     Their  desolations  removed  much 
of  the  moral  degeneracy  we  have  before  alluded  to. 

Although  in  the  fictions  of  romance  kingdoms  fall 
almost  at  the  will  of  the  assailant,  yet  in  real  life  no 
great  revolutions  of  states  occur  without  the  pre- 
paratory and  concurring  operation  of  many  political 
causes.  The  Saxons  had  for  nearly  two  centuries 
been  attacking  Britain,  with  no  greater  successes  than 
the  half-naked  Scoti  from  Ireland  had  obtained.  They 
plundered  where  they  arrived  unexpectedly.  They 
were  defeated  when  they  encountered  a  military  or 
naval  resistance.  Hengist  and  Ella  would  not  have 
been  more  fortunate  than  their  depredatory  country- 
men who  had  preceded  them,  if  the  events  of  the 
day  had  not  by  their  agencies  conducted  them  and 
their  successors,  from  exile  and  piracy,  to  the  pro* 
prietorship  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  English  octarchy. 

Amid  the  sovereignties  into  which  the  island  was 
divided,  and  the  civil  distractions  which  this  division 
of  power  produced,  it  appears  that  one  ruler  was 
made  the  supreme  monarch,  with  the  addition  of  a 
council  of  the  other  chiefs.  The  council  is  mentioned 
by  all  the  ancient  writers  who  treat  of  this  period^, 
and  Gwrthyern  is  named  by  each  as  the  predominat- 
ing sovereign.^ 

Gwrtheyrn  is  mentioned  as  a  proud  and  cruel 
tyrant ;  but  with  these  features  Gildas  describes  the 

1  As  b7  Gildas,  s.  22,  23.     Nennius,  c.  38,  &c.     Bede,  p.  52.     Flor.  Wig.  194. 

*  Thus  W.  Malmsb.  p.  9.  *'  Omnes  regull  insuls  Yortigerni  substemebantur 
monarchic.**  The  traditions  of  the  Welsh  that  have  been  committed  to  writing 
notice  the  same  plan  of  government.  The  seventh  historical  triad  exhibits  Arthur 
as  the  pen-teym,  literally  the  head-king  ;  and  Maelgwn,  the  king  of  Gwynedd,  as 
the  pen-hynain,  or  chief  elder.  Welsh  Archaeol.  vol.  11.  p.  3.  According  to  this 
British  appellation,  Gwrtheyrn  was  the  pen-teym,  whose  supreme  power  was  called 
unbenactb,  literally,  the  one  head-ship  or  monarchy. 
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^^     general  body  of  the  Britons,  both  clergy  and  laity.' 


Their  supreme  king  seems  to  have  acted  only  with 
the  selfish  spirit  of  his  contemporaries,  and  he  was 
surrounded  with  many  political  difficulties  that  would 
have  embarrassed  a  wiser  and  a  better  man.  His 
authority  was  disputed^  by  a  chieftain  of  Roman 
parentage,  whose  parents  had  perished  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  imperial  purple,  and  to  whom  Gildas  gives 
the  name  of  .Ainbrosius  ^  Aurelianus.  The  Scoti  and 
Picts  were  harassing  the  island  wherever  they  could 
penetrate  «,  and  a  mortal  distemper  was  raging  among 
the  people^,  which  appears  to  have  spread  over  a 
large  part  of  the  world.^  But  the  greatest  affliction 
of  Britain  was  the  numerous  petty  sovereignties  into 
which,  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  it  had  be- 
come divided.^  Gwrtheyrn  had  to  encounter  each 
of  these  evils,  and  all  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The 
country  became  dissatisfied  at  its  sufierings,  and  its 
discontent  increased  the  civil  factions  of  the  period. 
Royalty  has  no  safety  when  the  sovereign  is  un- 
popular. When  the  fuel  of  rebellion  abounds  in  every 
part,  the  restlessness  of  the  disturbed  society  seldom 


*  See  GUda8*8  epiitola  annexed  to  his  history,  p.  10 — 39. 

*  Nenniiu,  c.  S8. 

*  Gildas,  s.  25.  Nennius,  c.  44.  The  Welsh  triads  call  him  Emryi  Wtodig;  or 
king  Emrys,  which  is  the  name  disfigured,  in  the  MSS.  or  printed  copy  of  Nenniio^ 
into  Embreis  gleutic,  c.  44.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  triads.  His  de- 
scendants were  alive  in  the  time  of  Gildas,  but  much  degenerated. 

*  Gildas,  c.  20.  Bede,  lib.  L  c  16.  The  Vita  S.  Carentoci  names  the  leaders 
of  the  Scoti,  **  In  istis  temporibus  Scottl  superavemnt  Brltanniam ;  nomina  dacum 
quorum  Briscus,  Thuibaius,  Machleius,  Anpacus.**    MSS.  Yesp.  A.  ziv.  p.  90. 

'  Gildas,  c.  21. 

*  Gildas,  c  21.  BffarcelUnus  mentions  a  great  pestilence  following  a  fiunlne  at 
Constantinople,  when  J^tius  IIL  and  Symmachus  were  consuls,  ann.  446t  p.  41. 
Seal.  Euseb.  Evagrius,  lib.  IL  c  6.,  extends  it  over  Asia  and  the  world  nfr  7ifr» 
p.  298.  ed.  Vales.  Corporlbus  tumescentibus  oculos  amittebant :  simulque  toast 
vezati  tertio  die  moriebantur.     No  remedy  could  be  found  for  it 

*  The  custom  of  gavel-kind,  which  prevailed  among  the  Britons,  Increased  tfali 
evil  In  the  Lives  of  the  Welsh  Saints  in  the  Cottonian  library,  Yesp.  A.  14.  and 
Titus,  D.  22.,  MSS.  seemingly  of  the  twelfth  century,  two  striking  Instances  of 
this  custom  are  given.  The  Vita  Cadoci,  after  mentioning  a  king  who  left  ten 
sons,  says  of  them,  **  patemum  regnum  inter  se  secundum  eorum  numemm  unl« 
cuique  suam  provinciam  diviserunt"  So  the  Yita  S.  Carentoci,  speaking  of  ths 
son  of  Cunedda,  states  that  "  divisit  possessiones  patris  sui  inter  fratres  suot.*' 
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fails  to  produce  events  or  characters  which  begin  the     chap. 
fatal  conflagration.  >     ^    ^ 

In  this  state  of  the  country,  three  Saxon  chiules,  or  ^^J^Ji^ 
vessels,  arrived  from  Grermany  on  or  near  the  British  ▲.d.449. 
coast ;  whose  leaders  were  named  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
two  brothers,  and  descendants  from  Woden.  As 
their  numbers  were  too  few  for  conquest,  their  visit 
must  have  been  either  a  matter  of  accident  or  for 
the  purpose  of  a  transient  depredation.  Nennius 
says,  they  were  exiles.^^ 

If  we  estimate  the  number  of  these  Saxons  from 
the  size  of  the  Danish  vessels  in  a  subsequent  age, 
they  could  not  have  exceeded  three  hundred  men  ^^ ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Saxon 
ships,  as  they  are  mentioned  by  Sidonius,  were  larger. 
They  may  have  been  some  of  the  Saxons  who  were 
at  this  time  supporting  the  Armorici,  and  hovering 
on  the  coast  of  France. 

They  arrived  at  Ebbs-fleet  ^^,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
near  Richborough.  The  king  and  British  chiefs  were 
at  that  time  holding  a  public  council  on  the  best 
means  to  repel  their  Irish  and  Scottish  enemies,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  employ  these  Saxon  adventurers  as 
subsidiary  soldiers.^^    They  were  accordingly  retained 

^  Nennius,  c.  28.  Many  authorities  mention  that  the  Saxons  were  invited,  and 
many  that  they  came  accidentally.  It  is  most  lilcely  that  the  first  arrival  off  the 
island  was  casual,  but  that  their  landing  and  subsequent  increase  were  the  result 
of  invitation. 

"  Oildas,  Bede,  Flor.  WIgom.,  Malmsbury,  H.  Huntingd.,  and  others  mention 
the  ships,  but  not  the  number  of  men.  Yerstegan  and  his  authority,  p.  126.,  and 
Speed,  Hist  291.,  outrage  probability  so  far  as  to  crowd  9000  into  these  three 
ships.  —  The  Dai^dsh  ships  of  a  subsequent  age  had  100  men  in  each.  Herv.  Sag. 
p.  25. — ^Lazamon  gives  the  probable  number,  **  Threo  scipen  gode  comen  mid  than 
flode,  threo  hundred  cnihten,*'  MSS.  Cott  Calig.  A.  9.  p.  79. 

^  Or  Tpwines  fleot.  Sax.  Chronicle,  1 2.  It  was  near  the  scstuary  of  the  Wan- 
ttum,  which  divides  Thanet  from  the  main  land  of  Kent.  —  The  Wanstum  was 
once  navigable  for  ships  of  large  burthen.  See  Batteley,  Ant  Rutup.  13.  In  Bede's 
time  it  was  three  stadia  broad,  and  fordable  only  in  two  places,  lib.  i.  c.  25.  It  is 
now,  at  Reculver,  one  of  its  entrances,  a  brook  which  may  be  stepped  over,  and  in 
its  centre,  towards  the  Sarr  road,  is  not  six  feet  broad.  Ebbsfleet  is  now  an  inland 
spot  at  some  distance  Arom  the  sea. — Sarr  was  a  naval  station  formerly,  and  some 
old  drawings  still  exist  which  represent  a  man  with  a  ferry-boat  at  this  place. 

"  Glldas,  s.  22.  Nen.  c.  28.  The  British  poem  of  Golyddan  indignantly  al« 
ludes  to  this  council.     Welsh.  Arch.  v.  i.  p.  IdG. 
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BOOK     to  se*ve  against  the  northern  invaders,  the  Pihtas, 
Scoti,  and  other  foes ;  they  were  promised  food  and 


**®-  clothing,  and  were  stationed  in  Thanet.^*  Their  first 
exertions  are  stated  to  have  been  directed  against  the 
Irish  and  Picts,  in  just  performance  of  their  engage* 
ment,  and  with  immediate  success.^^  But  it  was  not 
enough  to  repress  one  incursion  of  these  active 
enemies.  It  was  their  habit  to  attack,  plunder, 
retire,  and  return ;  and  if  one  quarter  was  too  well 
guarded,  to  attempt  another.  All  pirates  in  every. 
age  use  this  policy,  and  exhibit  this  perseverance. 
Hence  it  was  not  enough  to  have  repelled  the  first 
assailants ;  and  to  do  more,  larger  forces  were  requi- 
site. But  as  the  numbers  which  had  come  with 
Hengist  were  few,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  re- 
commend the  invitation  of  more  of  his  countrymen, 
if  they  were  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  continued 
military ^^  defence.  The  king  assented ;  and  they 
sent  to  their  native  land  for  further  supplies.^^ 

But  we  must  not  resort  to  Wittichind  for  the  speech 
of  the  ambassadors.  Though  a  Saxon  himself,  he 
appears  to  have  been  completely  ignorant  of  the 
Saxon  antiquities.^®  We  can  conceive  the  application 
to  have  been  an  address  to  the  courage  and  spirit  of 
adventure    of   the  youth    of  Jutland,   from    which 


^*  Gildas,  8.  13.     Ncnnlus,  s.  28.  35.     The  ancient  British  name  of  Ttaanet 
Buithioa.     Nen.  c.  28. 

»  Bede,  iib.  i.  c.  15.  p.  52.     Sax.  Ch.  p.  12.     Etheiwerd,  Ub.  i.  p.  833. 

••  Nennius,  s.  37. 

*'  I  would  place  at  this  period,  as  well  as  at  their  first  arrival,  that  invitatloii 
which  Bede,  lib.  i.  c.  15.,  Ethel werd,  833.,  Sax.  Chron.  12.,  and  others  affirm. 

*  He  was  the  biographer  of  his  contemporary,  Otho,  who  died  972.  Sigebert, 
1196.  Germ.  Quat  Celeb.  Chron.  —  He  addresses  his  Saxon  history  to  lfatUda» 
Otho*s  maiden  daughter.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  Saxons  prior  to  their  entering 
Thuringia.  He  was  so  ignorant  of  them  as  to  say,  that  the  Saxons  in  England 
were  called  AngU-Saxones,  because  the  island  was  in  a  sort  of  angle  of  the  tea. 
P.  3.  he  says,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  heard  of  the  Macedonian  extraction  of  the 
Saxons.  If  the  Saxons  sprang  from  the  Sacasens,  who  lived  near  Persia,  which  if 
the  most  probable  account  of  their  origin,  traditions  connected  with  the  battles  of 
Alexander  might  have  remained  with  them,  as  with  the  nations  in  the  East ;  but 
this  is  a  suUJect  too  illusory  to  deserve  any  attention.  If  it  be  worth  recoUecting 
at  aU,  it  is  merely  as  another  tradition  pointing  to  their  Eastern  origin. 
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Hengist  had  sailed.^^     Hengist  may  have  added,  as  a     chap. 
lure,  the  probability  of  greater  aggrandisement ;  but  »,    \     i 
the  lofty  projects  of  ambition  are  not  the  first  con-      ^^' 
ceptions   of   humbler    fortunes :    auspicious    events 
gradually  teach  hope  to  be  more  aspiring.     One  un- 
expected success  occasions  a  further  elevation  to  be 
attempted,  until  a  greatness,  at  one  time  the  most 
improbable,  is  attained  with  a  facility  which  surprises 
the  adventurer.     But  in  the  beginning  of  his  employ- 
ment, it  is  not  probable  that  Hengist,  with  his  scanty 
means,  could  have  projected  the  conquest  of  a  country 
so  weU  peopled  as  Britain.     It  was  the  civil  feuds, 
divided  sovereignties,  and  warring  interests  of  the 
unhappy  island,  and  events  not  before  anticipated, 
usually  arising  in  disturbed  periods  of  society,  which 
led  him  to  perceive  that  permanent  settlements  were 
attainable,  and  to  desire  their  acquisition.      Hence 
we  need  not  fancy  that  his  primary  invitations  held 
out  magnificent  hopes,  or  that  his  first  friendly  allies 
came  in  search  of  thrones.     The  sword  of  the  Saxon 
was  ready  for  every  enterprise  ;  war  and  booty  were 
his  high-prized  pleasures ;  and  it  is  probable,  that,  at 
the  first  call  of  Hengist,  many  thronged  who  knew 
only  that  they  were  to  fight  and  to  be  rewarded. 

The  Saxons  at  that  time  had,  as  we  have  already 
described,  spread  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Rhine ;  and 
the  old  Saxon  Chronicler  describes  them  to  have 
then  b'een  active  in  depredation  on  all  the  sea-coast 
fjx)m  Holland  to  Denmark.  ^^ 

The  subsequent  actions  of  Hengist  are  not  satis- 
factorily detailed  in  our  oldest  -writers :  their  great 
result,  the  occupation  of  Britain  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
nations,  and  the  consequent  defeats  and  sufferings  of 
the  Britons,   are   strongly  but  generally  expressed. 

>*  Bede,  p.  52. 

*  Ethelwerd,  p.  833.  His  Chronicle  ends  with  Edgar,  about  whose  time  he  lived. 
He  derives  himself  from  Etheh!«d,  the  brother  of  AlAred,  p.  831.  It  is  a  rude  but 
valuable  Chronicle. 
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BOOK     Few  of  the  accompaaying  circumstances  are  noticed, 

■    ^^   .  and  these,  it  is  not  easy  to  arrange  under  any  de- 

440.      finite  chronology.     All  that  criticism  can  do  is  to 

select  the  incidents  that  seem  indisputable,  and  to  add 

the  remarks  which  they  naturally  suggest. 

It  was  not  until  the  seventh  year  after  his  arrival 
in  England  that  Hengist  is  stated  to  have  begun  his 
kingdom  in  Kent.  ^^  Thus  a  period  of  six  years  in- 
tervened between  his  entrance  and  his  establishment ; 
and  this  interval  was  occupied  by  three  classes  of 
events,  which  are  all  mentioned,  though  not  circum-* 
stantially  narrated.  These  were  his  conflicts  with 
the  Picts  and  Irish,  —  his  alliance  and  friendship  with 
Gwrtheym  and  the  Britons,  —  and  his  subsequent 
hostilities  against  them,  and  final  conquest  of  Kent 
into  a  kingdom,  which  he  transmitted  to  hb  posterity. 
These  events  followed  in  the  order  thus  stated ;  but 
the  time  which  each  occupied  cannot  now  be  dis- 
criminated. 

The  consequences  of  admitting  and  employmg 
Hengist  and  his  followers  became  so  calamitous  to  the 
Britons,  that  the  original  policy  of  the  measure  has 
been  generally  reprobated.  But  this  was  not  the 
single  act  of  Gwrtheym.  It  was  the  unanimous  re- 
solution of  the  national  council  of  kings  and  chiefs 
who  decided  for  its  adoption.  It  appeared  to  them 
to  be  an  expedient  means  of  protecting  the  coasts 
of  the  island  from  the  maritime  desolations  of  the 
Irish  and  Picts,  that  one  set  of  barbarians  should  be 
hired  to  combat  the  others ;  for  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Eomanised  Britons  all  these  piratical  invaders  were 
deemed  barbarians,  and  are  so  mentioned.     The  pur- 

'*  The  Saxon  Chronicle  expressly  states,  that  after  the  battle  in  455,  In  which 
Horsa  fell,  Hengist  acquired  his  little  kingdom ;  sfter  tham  Hengest  feng  to  rice, 
p.  13.  The  more  ancient  Ethelwcrd  has  the  same  date,  with  et  Hengest  cepit 
regnum,  p.  834.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  dates  bis  acquisition  one  year  later,  p.  311 . ; 
and  Florence  of  Worcester  one  year  earlier,  p.  204.  Nennius,  without  specifying 
the  exact  year,  indicates  a  similar  interval. 
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posed  utility  of  the  measure  was  immediatdy  attained.  ^^'^• 
Hengist  defeated  the  depredators,  with  a  slaughter  «— * — » 
which  at  last  ended  their  incursions,  ^  To  have  fore-  **^* 
seen  at  the  outset,  that  the  employment  of  a  few 
hundred  Saxons  for  this  purpose  would  have  in- 
duced the  whole  nation  of  the  Angli,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  continental  Saxons  and  Jutes,  to  ex- 
patriate themselves  from  their  domestic  hearths  into 
Britain,  required  a  power  of  prophetic  vision  which 
it  was  no  disgrace  to  the  Britons  to  have  wanted. 
No  such  event  had  at  that  time  occurred  to  the 
island.  The  Saxons  were  not,  like  the  Romans,  a 
mighty  and  civilised  empire,  whose  ambition  had 
been  rapaciously  progressive.  They  had  been  but 
petty  and  partial  depredators ;  active,  bold,  and  per- 
severing,  but  whom  moderate  exertions  of  military 
vigilance  had  always  repelled.  Hence  Gwrtheym 
and  the  British  council  had  no  reason  to  anticipate 
the  new  spirit  of  permanent  dominion  and  territorial 
conquest  with  which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Saxon 
confederation  became  afterwards  inspired ;  and  still 
less,  their  power  of  effectuating  such  ambitious  reso- 
lutions. 

The  censure  to  which  the  Britons  are  more  justly 
liable  is,  that  when  these  intentions  began  to  appear, 
no  vigorous  system  of  union  and  patriotic  resistance 
was  adopted  to  frustrate  their  completion.  On  this 
point  the  evils  of  their  political  system,  and  the  bad 
passions  of  Gwrtheym,  operated  to  destroy  the  in- 
dependence of  the  country.  The  chiefs  pursued  their 
conflicts  with  each  other,  which  the  people  supported ; 
and  Gwrtheym  projected  to  use  the  aid  of  Hengist 
against  those  who  were  jealous  of  his  power,  or  had 
become  his  competitors. 

When  Hengist  obtained  permission  to  increase  his 

«  W.  Bfalm.  Ub.  i.  p.  9. 
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forces,  as  the  island  was  accessible  on  so  many  points 
of  attack,  by  enemies  who  came  by  sea,  and  chose 
**®'  their  own  places  of  operation ;  this  augmentation  was 
necessary  to  the  country  while  it  continued  the  policy 
of  usin^:  foreim  auxiliaries.  Seventeen  more  chiules 
came  with  his  daughter  Rowena^ ;  and  afterwards 
forty  more,  with  his  son  and  kinsman,  which  plundered 
the  Orkneys  and  Scotland  in  their  way,  and  were  sta- 
tioned off  the  Scottish  coast,  near  the  wall.  ^ 

For  these  services  an  interval  of  cordiality  oc- 
curred between  Hengist  and  the  Britons.^  That 
Hengist  invited  GwrthejTn  to  a  feast,  at  which  the 
fair  and  blue-eyed  Rowena  officiated  as  the  cup- 
bearer, till  the  British  king  became  intoxicated  boUi 
with  wine  and  love,  and  at  last  obtained  her  for  his 
wife,  we  must  believe,  if  at  all,  on  the  credit  of 
Nennius.^^  But  the  burden  of  their  remuneration 
diminished  the  gratitude  of  the  Britons;  and  the 
martial  vigour,  which  had  produced  the  successes  of 
the  Saxons,  alarmed  those  whom  they  had  benefited. 
The  object  for  which  they  had  been  engaged  having 
been  attained,  the  natives  Avished  their  departure; 
but  military  adventurers  have  no  proper  homes; 
having  abandoned  peaceful  life  and  its  comforts  for 
the  fame  and  advantages  of  daring  warfare  in  other 
countries,  their  new  habits  and  gratifications  are  in- 
consistent with  the  quiet  and  content  of  agricultural 
obscurity.  The  Saxon-Jutes  refused  to  leave  their 
station  in  Thanet :  they  demanded  larger  supplies ; 
and  stated  that  they  must  plunder  for  their  sub- 
sistence if  these  were  refused.  ^^      The  Britons  had 

"  Nenn.  c.  36.  Malmabury,  p.  9.,  mentions  her  with  an  "  ut  accepimus :  **  umI 
H.  Huntingdon  with  a  «« dicitur  a  quibusdam,"  p.  310.  The  Welsh  Triads,  c  38., 
call  her  Ronwen,  and  some  of  the  later  Welsh  poems  allude  to  her ;  but  there  seems 
no  historical  authority  for  her  existence,  except  the  brief  passa^s  of  Nennius,  which 
Jeflfry  of  Monmouth,  and  firom  him  Wace  and  Layamon  have  so  copiously  expanded, 
and  to  which  Malmsbury  and  Huntingdon  seem  to  allude. 

«•  Nen.  c.  37.  »  Ethelw.  833. 

••»  Nen.  c.  36.  -•»  Bcde,  lib.  i.  c.  15.  p.  53. 
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the  spirit  to  resent  their  requisition,    but  not  the     chap. 
wisdom  to  combine  to  expel  them ;  and  the  third 
class  of  incidents,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  began.         *^*' 

The  Saxons  made  peace  with  the  Picts,  collected 
their  forces,  and,  imitating  those  whom  they  had  been 
employed  to  repress,  ravaged  the  nearest  cities  and 
countries,  from  the  east  sea  to  the  west.^^  The  de- 
solations that  followed  are  strongly  painted.  Public 
and  private  edifices  destroyed,  priests  slain  at  the 
altars,  and  chieftains  with  their  people :  some  part 
of  the  population  flying  to  monasteries,  others  to 
forests  and  mountains,  and  many  to  foreign  parts, 
imply  the  successful  ravages,  which  the  first  assaults 
of  Hengist  and  his  Jutes  effected,  against  the  un- 
prepared and  astonished  natives.  ^^ 

But  these  victorious  depredations  could  not  long 
continue.  These  evils  aroused  the  Britons  to  wiser 
policy  and  to  a  courageous  resistance.  Self-love  pro- 
duced the  conduct  which  no  patriotism  had  suggested. 
A  vigorous  system  of  defence  was  resolved  upon,  and 
Guortemir,  a  son  of  Gwrtheym,  was  appointed  to 
conduct  it.  A  series  of  battles  occurred  between  him 
and  Hengist  and  Horsa,  in  which  victory  was  alter- 
nate. It  is  expressly  stated  by  Nennius,  that  Guor- 
temir  three  times  defeated  and  besieged  Hengist  and 
his  Jutes,  and  at  last  expelled  them  from  Thanet 
and  from  England.  He  adds,  that  for  five  years 
they  were  kept  out  of  the  island,  till  Guortemir's 
death.  ^  As  Gildas  asserts  that  the  invaders  at  one 
time  returned  home^^ ;  and  Bede,  though  a  Saxon, 
admits  the  fact  by  inserting  it  in  his  history  ^^ ;  as 
Hengist  did  not  begin  his  reign  in  Kent  till  six  years 
after  his  arrival  in  the  island^;  and  as  there  are 
some  foreign  traditions  of  his  having  founded  Leyden, 

«  Bede,  Ub.  I  c.  15.  p.  53.  "  Ibid. 

»  Nenn.  c.  45.  "  Gildas,  c.  25. 

«  Bede,  Ub.  I  c.  16.  p.  53.  "  See  before,  note  21.  p.  222. 
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BOOK     during  his  absence  from  England^,  his   temporary 
expulsion,  and  the  successful  exertions  of  the  Britons 


***•      at  this  period,  seem  entitled  to  our  belief. 

The  Britons  who  combined  against  Hengist  were 
headed  by  two  sons  of  Gwrtheym,  who  are  named 
Guortemir  and  Categirn.  On  the  Derwent  the  first 
struggle  occurred  ^^ ;  the  next  at  a  place  called  the 
Ford  of  the  Eagles,  now  Aylesford  in  Kent,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  death  of  Horsa  on  the  part  of  the 
Saxons,  and  of  Categirn  among  the  Britons^ ;  a  third 
battle  was  fought  at  Stonar,  on  the  sea  shore  fronting 
France,  from  which  the  Saxons  fled  to  their  cliiules.*' 
Guortemir  was  the  British  chieftain  who  commanded 
in  all  these  conflicts.  But  fable  has  obscured  his 
title  to  celebrity.  We  may  concede  to  him  all  the 
praise  that  Cambrian  aifection  can  demand,  without 
believing  that  he  pulled  up  a  tree  by  the  roots,  and 
with  the  vegetating  club  killed  Horsa,  and  defeated 
the  Saxons.  ^  Courage  has  been  always  the  charac* 
teristic  of  the  Cymry,  and  they  may  disclaim,  without 
injury  to  their  glory,  every  impossible  achievement. 

Guortemir  dying,  Hengist  is  stated  to  have  re- 
turned with  an  augmentation  of  his  forces,  which 
proved  ultimately  irresistible®^ ;  but  he  is  described 
as  having  first  regained  a  footing  in  the  island  by 
the  treacherous  massacre  of  the  British  chieftains  at 


**  Usher,  in  his  Primordia  Eccl.  Anglic  p.  420.,  eictracts  a  passage  to  thia  eiRsct 
from  the  Chronicon  of  Gerbrandus,  who  died  1504.  I  do  not  know  his  authoritieii 
Kempius,  in  his  Rcr.  Frisic.  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  affirms  the  same.  Usher  adda,  that 
**  Dousa,  Meursius,  Hcgeuitius,  &c  FtUgtUa  HoUandiet  chronica  sequutly**  alio 
report  it,  p.  420. 

»*  Nennins,  a  46. 

"  Sax.  Chron.  13.  Ethel w.  834.  Nennlus  gives  the  British  name  of  the  place 
as  Sathencgabail,  p.  110. ;  but  his  British  names  of  places  and  persons  have  been 
badly  transcribed.     On  Horsa's  monument,  sec  Gough's  Camden,  voL  L  p.  231. 

*^  Ncnn.  c.  46,  47.  Battcley  thinks  that  the  site  of  this  battle  was  Stone-end, 
In  the  south  comer  of  Kent  Ant.  Rutup.  p.  19.  There  still  remains  a  great 
quantity  of  human  bones  under  the  church  at  Hythe,  which  imply  that  some  great 
battle  has  been  fought  in  its  vicinity.  Ncnnius  calls  the  stone,  from  which  the  field 
was  named,  "  The  Stone  of  the  Title."  Unless  this  means  the  boottdary  of  the 
kingdom  or  county  of  Kent,  the  sutject  of  the  allusion  is  lost 

»  Nenn,  c  45.  »  Nerai.  a  46,  47. 
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a  banquet.     The  account  of  Nennius  represents  him     chap. 
not  only  as  soliciting  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was        ^ 
closed  by  the  invitation  of  the  Britons  to  a  friendly       4*5. 
feast ;  but  also  as  commanding  his  Saxons  to  come 
with  their  short  swords  under  their  garments,  and 
on  his  exclaiming,  "  Nimed  cure  saxes,"  "  Unsheath 
your  swords,"  to  slay  all  but  Gwrtheym.     The  meet- 
ing was  held,   and  the   cruel  perfidy  was  accom- 
plished.^    It  cannot  now  be  determined  how  much, 
or  if  any  part,  of  this  is  true ;  or  whether  the  fatal 
issue,  if  it  occurred,  is  to  be  attributed  to  premeditated 
villany.     One  Welsh  bard,  two  centuries  afterwards, 
alludes  to  a  catastrophe  like  this,  but  with  no  dis- 
tinctness of  historical  detail.  ^ 

As  Nennius  adds  to  the  history  of  Gwrtheym  in- 
cidents undeniably  fictitious^,  and  inserts  fables  as 
decided  about  St.  Germain,  in  circumstances  which 
the  true  chronology  of  the  bishop  disproves^,  he  may 
have  equally  invented,  or  at  least  have  exaggerated, 
this  event.  A  feast,  inebriation,  an  unpremeditated 
quarrel,  and  a  conflict  may  have  taken  place ;  and 
tiie  battle  may  have  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Britons.     But  this  is  all  that  is  credible  of  this  cele- 

*  Ncnn.  c  48. 

^  The  pMMifle  in  Golyddan  is :  — 

When  they  bsi^gained  for  Thanet,  with  such  scanty  discretion, 

With  Hers  and  %ngys  in  their  violent  career, 

Their  aggrandisement  was  to  us  disgraceful. 

After  the  consuming  secret  with  the  slaves  at  the  confluent  stream. 

Conceive  the  intosdcation  at  the  great  banquet  of  Mead  ; 

Conceive  the  deaths  in  the  great  hour  of  necessity  : 

Conceive  the  fierce  wounds :  the  tears  of  the  women  : 

The  grief  that  was  excited  by  the  weak  chief : 

Conceive  the  sadness  that  will  be  revolving  to  us, 

When  the  brawlers  of  Thanet  shall  be  our  princes. 

Gol.  Arym.  2.     W.  Arch.  166. 
The  only  words  here  that  imply  any  premeditated  treachery  are,  <*  rhin  dilain,'* 
the  consuming  or  destroying  secret,  which  in  the  Cambrian  Register  for  1 796  are 
tnmslated  too  flreely,  **  The  plot  of  death." 
^  See  his  Stories,  from  c.  38.  to  c  34. 

^  Nennius,  c.  29, 30,  &c  St.  Germain  was  bishop  of  Auxerre,  from  418  to  44a 
Fabridus,  BibL  Med.  lib.  vii.  p.  139.  He  lived  thirty  years  and  five  days  after 
St  Amator,  according  to  his  ancient  biographer  Constantius.  Amator  died  in  41 8, 
Stillingfleet,  Orig.  Brit  p.  209.  Bede  also  errs  in  placing  the  visit  of  St  Germain 
into  Britain,  to  oppose  their  Pelagian  opinions,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons, 
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BOOK     brated  catastrophe ;  and  even  this  statement  is  rather 
'  a  concession  to  an  ancient   tradition,  than  the  ad- 


^**-       mission  of  an  historical  fact. 

57.  The  great  battle  which,  according  to  the  Saxon 

chroniclers,  completed  the  establishment  of  Hen^st 
in  Kent,  was  fought  at  Crayford,  in  457.  The 
Britons,  defeated  in  this  with  great  slaughter,  aban- 
doned Kent,  and  fled  in  terror  to  London.**  Eight 
years  after,  the  Britons  attacked  Hengist  again,  but 
it  was  with  ruin  to  themselves.  And  in  473,  they 
attempted  another  battle  with  him,  but  with  such  a 
calamitous  issue,  that  they  are  declared  to  have  fled 
from  the  Saxons  as  from  fire.*^ 

The  name  of  Hengist  has  been  surrounded  with 
terror,  and  all  his  steps  with  victory.  From  Kent, 
he  is  affirmed  to  have  carried  devastation  into  the 
remotest  comers  of  the  island ;  to  have  spared  neither 
age,  sex,  nor  condition;  to  have  slaughtered  the 
priests  on  the  altars ;  to  have  butchered  in  heaps  the 
people  who  fled  to  the  mountains  and  deserts*^;  and 
to  have  finally  established  his  dominion  in  Kent, 
Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Sussex.  But  when  from  these 
hyperboles  of  conquest,  we  turn  to  the  simple  and 
authentic  facts,  that  all  the  battles  of  Hengist,  par- 
ticularised by  the  Saxons,  were  fought  in  Kent ;  that 
one  of  the  last  contests  was  even  in  Thanet,  in  the 
extremity  of  his  little  kingdom*',  and  that  no  good 
evidence  is  extant  of  his  having  penetrated,  except 
in  his  first  depredations,  beyond  the  region  which  he 
transmitted*^  to  his  posterity ;  and,  above  all,  that  at 

**  Sax.  Chron.  '*  And  ttaa  Bryttas  tha  forleton  Centiond,**  p.  313.  It  is  firom 
this  victory  that  Iluntingdon  dates  the  kingdom  of  Uengist,  p.  311. 

*»  Sax.  Chron.  p.  14.     Flo.  Wig.  200,  201. 

*■  This  statement  is  seriously  given  by  Ilmne,  p.  20.,  and  by  our  venerable  Mlltoo. 
1  Kennctt's  Collection  of  Ilistor.  37.  Langhorn,  p.  33.,  follows  JefRy,  and  adds 
York,  Lincoln,  London,  and  Winchester  to  his  conquests. 

«  Wlppeds  Fleot 

*■  Mr.  Carte  has  observed,  that  he  never  extended  his  territories  beyond  Kent 
Hist.  England,  p.  198.  Mr.  Whltaker  is  of  a  similar  opinion.  Manchest.  U.  4tOL 
p.  28. 
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this  very  period  the  Britons  were  so  warlike  that  twelve     chap. 

thousand  went  to  Gaul,   on  the  solicitations  of  the  s^^ » 

emperor,  to  assist  the  natives  against  the  Visigoths  ^^,  **^' 
we  must  perceive  that  exaggeration  has  been  as  busy 
with  Hengist  as  with  Arthur ;  and  that  modem 
historians  have  suflFered  their  criticism  to  slumber, 
while  they  were  perusing  the  confused  declamations 
of  Gildas  and  his  copyist  Bede.  What  Gildas  related 
as  the  general  consequences  of  all  the  Saxon  invasions 
has  been  too  hastily  applied  to  the  single  instance  of 
Hengist.  From  this  error  the  misconception  of  his 
real  history  has  arisen.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
the  fame  of  Hengist  depends  more  on  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  first  conceived  and  executed  the 
project  of  a  hostile  settlement  in  Britain,  than  on 
the  magnitude  of  his  conquests,  or  the  extent  of  his 
devastations. 

For  twelve  years  after  the  battle  at  Wippeds  Fleot, 
he  remained  alone  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  all  the 
Britons  in  the  island,  except  those  in  Kent,  whom 
he  had  subdued.  The  ease  with  which  he  seems  to 
have  maintained  his  extorted  dominion  announces 
the  continuance  of  the  discord  between  the  contend- 
ing native  chieftains,  which  was  wasting  the  British 
strength^,  and  which  Gildas  seems  to  protract  to  the 
times  of  Arthur.  At  length  another  adventurer  ap-  466. 
peared  on  the  island.  The  success  of  Hengist  made  a 
new  species  of  enterprise  familiar  to  the  Saxon  states. 

*  The  expedition  of  Riothamus,  mentioned  in  Sldon.  ApoOon.  lib.  ill  ep.  9.,  and 
Jomandes,  c.  45.  This  incident  was  early  noticed  by  Freculphus,  Chron.  t.  ii. 
c.  1 7.  — Sigebert  GembL  in  mentioning  it  gives  a  gentle  lash  to  Jeftrj ;  Quis  au- 
tem  fuerit  iste,  historia  Britonum  minlme  dicit,  qiue  regum  suorum  nomina  et 
gesta  per  ordinem  pandit  1  Pist  504.  Either  this  Riothamus  was  Arthur,  or  It 
was  from  his  expedition  that  Jefflry,  or  the  Breton  bards,  took  the  idea  of  Arthur*s 
battles  in  Gaul. 

*  Gildas  in  his  last  section,  and  in  his  epistle,  and  Bede,  c.  22.  An  abrupt  but 
valuable  passage  of  Nennius,  p.  116.,  also  intimates  that  Ambrosius  was  connected 
with  the  civil  ftiry  at  this  period  :  "  A  regno  Guorthrigemi  usque  ad  discordiam 
Guitolini  et  Ambrosii  anni  sunt  duodecim."  Huntingdon  declares,  **  Non  cessa- 
bant  civilia  bella,"  p.  311.  And  see  the  Lives  of  the  Welsh  Saints,  MSS.  Yesp. 
A.  14. 
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BOOK     To  combine  to  obtain  riches,  cultivated  lands,  and 
slaves  to  tend  them,  was  more  inviting  than  to  risk 


^^'  the  tempest  for  uncertain  plunder.  Hence  it  is  not 
wonderful,  that  while  some  were  diffusing  themselves 
over  Germany,  the  success  of  Hengist  attracted  the 
maritime  part  of  the  Saxon  confederation ;  and  as- 
sisted to  convert  it  from  naval  piracy  to  views  of 
regular  conquest  in  Britain. 

Hengist  was  succeeded  in  Kent  by  his  son  ^sc, 
who  reigned  twenty-four  years.  No  subsequent  event 
of  importance  is  recorded  of  this  little  kingdom,  till 
the  reign  of  Ethelbyrhte,  who  acceded  in  560^^,  and 
enjoyed  the  sceptre  for  above  half  a  century,^^ 

"  Sax.  Ch.  p.  20. 

'^  Flor.  Wig.  dates  hh  accession  561,  and  gives  flfty-siz  yean  as  the  duratiMi  of 
his  reign,  p.  221.  Tlie  names  by  vvhicb  Alfred  translates  the  title  of  duces,  which 
Bede  gives  to  Hengist  and  Horsa,  are  Latteowas  and  Heretogan,  p.  483.  The 
British  king,  whom  Jeffry  calls  Vortigcrnus,  and  the  Welsh  writings  Gwrtheyn» 
Alfred  names  Wyrtgeom,  p.  482. 
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CHAP.  IL 

£lla  arrives  in  Sussex,  and  founds  a  Kingdom  there.  —  Cerdic 
invades  the  South  Part  of  the  Island,  and  establishes  the  King- 
dom of  Wessex. — Battles  of  his  Successors  with  the  Britons. 

Ella  was  the  next  Saxon  chieftain,   or  king,  who,     chap. 
twenty-eight  years  after  the  first  arrival  of  Hengist,   .     "• 
invaded  Britain.      He   landed   with  three    sons  in       477. 
Sussex^;  and  drove  the  Britons  into  the  great  wood  eu,,^ 
which  stretched  from  the  south  of  Kent  into  Sussex 
and  Hampshire.  *  Although  they  came  with  buf  three 
ships,  they  succeeded  in  gaining  a  settlement.    Hence 
we  may  infer,  that  they  were  resisted  only  by  the 
petty  British  sovereign  of  the  district.     By  slow  de- 
grees they  enlarged  their  conquests  on  the  coast.     In 
the  eighth  year  of  their  arrival  they  attempted   to 
penetrate  into  the  interior ;  a  dubious  but  wasteful 
battle  on  the  river  Mercread  checked  their  progress. 
Kecruited  by  new  arrivals  from  the  Continent,  they       490. 
ventured  to  besiege  Andredes  Ceaster,  a  city  strongly 
fortified  according  to  the  usages  of  the  age.     The 
Britons  defended  this  with  some  skill.     Taking  ad- 
vantage of   the  adjoining    forest,  while  the    Saxons 
attempted  to  scale  the  walls,  a  division  of  the  Britons 
attacked  them  from  the  woods  behind ;  to  repel  them 
the  Saxons  were  compelled  to  desist  from  their  assault 
on  the  city.      The  Britons  retired  from  the  pressure 
of  their  attack  into  the  woods,  sallying  out  again  when 
the  Saxons  again  advanced  to  the  city.  This  plan  was 

»  Saxon  Chron.  14.     Flop.  WIgorn.  203.     Ethelwerd,  834. 

'  The  weald  of  Kent  was  anciently  120  miles  long  towards  the  west,  and  30 
broad  from  north  to  south.  On  the  edge  of  the  wood,  in  Sussex,  stood  Andedres 
Ceaster.  Lambard's  Perambulation  of  Kent,  167,  168.  This  vast  wood  was  a 
wilderness,  not  inhabited  bj  men,  but  by  deer  and  hogs. 
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successfully  repeated  with  great  loss  to  the  assailants, 
till  Ella  conceived  the  idea  of  dividing  his  Saxons 
4^-  into  two  bodies ;  one  to  storm,  the  other  to  cover  the 
attack.^  This  measure  succeeded,  and  the  Saxons 
burst  into  the  city ;  but,  irritated  by  their  loss,  dis- 
graced their  conquest  by  one  of  those  barbarous  ac- 
tions which  history  ought  never  to  mention  without 
horror,  and  which  no  events  or  reasons  can  justify : 
the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword.*  This  was  a 
conquest  not  far  distant  from  the  shore ;  so  that  this 
Saxon  kingdom  was  rather  permitted  by  the  Britons 
to  exist  than  extorted  from  their  national  opposition. 
Ella's  settlement  was  probably  considered  as  a  colonis- 
ation that  would  have  no  important  consequences  to 
the  B»iti8h  people.  It  became  the  kingdom  of  Sussex. 
As  this  state  was  never  formidable  to  the  others, 
nor  is  much  mentioned  afterward,  there  is  no  reason 
to  imagine  that  Ella  made  any  great  progress ;  but 
Ella  is  commemorated  as  the  preponderant  Saxon 
chiefs  at  that  time  in  England:  his  conquests  were 
therefore  superior  to  those  of  Hengist  and  his  son, 
who  were  his  contemporaries.  This  is  another  cir- 
cumstance, which  shows  the  mistake  of  attributing 
such  extensive  desolation  and  triumphs  to  Hengist. 
Both  he  and  Ella  appear  to  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  possession  of  the  provinces  they  invaded.  It 
was  the  next  warrior  who  spread  consternation 
through  Britain,  resisted  the  genius  of  Ambrosius 
and  Arthur,  and  by  his  successes  ensured  safety  to 
the  intruders  in  Kent  and  Sussex. 
495.  Eighteen  years  after  Ella,  another  powerful  colony 

cSrdic  ^    of  Saxons  arrived  in  the  island,  imder  the  auspices  of 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  p.  312.  He  adds,  that  the  city  was  never  rebuilt,  but  renudned 
apparently  in  his  times  in  a  state  of  ruin,  which  showed  to  the  passenger  how 
noble  a  place  it  had  been. 

*  Sax.  Chron.  15.  "  Ne  wearth  th»r  forthon  an  Bryt  to  lafe."  Our  ancient 
chroniclers  make  often  small  differences  in  their  chronologies.  Thus  the  Sax. 
Chron.  dates  this  event  in  490,  Flor  Wig.  491,  and  Ethel werd,  492. 

*  Sax.  Chron.  "1.     Bede,  lib.  ii.  c.  5. 
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Cerdic,  who  also  derived  his  genealogy  from  Woden.^ 
The  first  essay  was  made  with  five  ships ;  but  the 
battles  and  conquests  of  its  leaders  display  either  ^^• 
abilities  of  the  most  superior  kind,  or  an  accumulation 
of  force  far  beyond  that  which  had  assailed  the  other 
parts  of  the  island.  The  place  of  his  primary  descent 
is  by  no  means  clear.  The  modem  name,  which 
would  correspond  with  the  ancient  appellation  of  Cer- 
dices  Ora,  has  not  been  preserved.  ^  Both  Yarmouth 
and  Southampton^  have  had  their  advocates;  but 
a  remarkable  passage  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  which 
indicates  that  he  attacked  West  Saexnaland  six  years 
after  his  arrival^,  induces  a  belief  that  his  first  at- 
tempt was  on  some  other  part  of  the  island. 

In  the  same  year  that  Cerdic  assaulted  the  district  soi. 
afterwards  denominated  Wessex,  a  band  of  his  allies, 
under  Porta,  efifected  a  landing  with  the  companies  of 
two  ships  at  Portsmouth,  and  defeated  the  Britons.  ^^ 
Others  came,  thirteen  years  afterwards,  under  Stuf 
and  Wihtgar. 

It  was  in  the  battles  with  Cerdic  that  the  strength 
of  the  Britons  and  Saxons  seems  to  have  been  first  op- 
posed to  each  other  with  a  national  magnitude,  and 
for  many  years  with  varying  success.  It  was  not  till 
twenty-four  years  after  his  arrival  that  Cerdic  and  his 

*  Sax.  Chron.  15.  Flor.  Wig.  205.  Cerdic  was  the  ninth  descendant  from 
Woden  by  his  son  Bceldsg,  and  his  great  grandson  Freothogar.  Allowing  thirty 
years  for  a  generation,  this  would  place  the  existence  of  Odin  about  225»  which  is 
near  the  time  when  the  Francs  accomplished  the  voyage  fh>m  the  Euxiue. 

'  Yet  Higden,  in  his  Polychronicon,  makes  Cerdicesore  that  qu»  nunc  dicitur 
Gememouth,  p.  224.,  which  (if  we  could  rely  upon  it)  would  decide  that  Yar- 
mouth was  the  spot  Camden  mentions  a  striking  fact  in  favour  of  the  claims  of 
Yarmouth,  *<  The  place  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  at  this  day,  Cerdicksand." 
Britain,  390.  Oib. 

"  This  position  is  thought  to  be  warranted  by  comparing  the  Saxon  Chron. 
p.  18.>  which  mentions  the  arrival  of  the  nepotes  of  Cerdic  at  Cerdicesora,  in  514, 
and  Matt.  West,  who  states  their  arrival  in  occidental!  parte  Britannis,  p.  184. ; 
but  this  is  not  conclusive  evidence.  Mr.  Whitaker  thinks,  that  all  Cerdic*8  opera- 
tions were  confined  to  Hampshire,  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 

*  Sax.  Chron.  p.  15.  So  Ethel werd,  834.  Sexto  etiam  anno  adventus  eorum 
occidentalem  circumierunt  Britannis  partem  qu«  Westsexe  nuncupatur. 

>•  Sax.  Chron.  p.  17.     Flor.  Wig.  205.     Ethelw.  834. 
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•    ^^    '  Wessex.^^     Of  the  conflicts  which  he  had  with  the 

^1*  Britons  during  these  twenty-four  years,  the  Saxons 
have  left  scarcely  any  notice.  As  Cerdic  did  not 
arrive  in  any  part  of  England  till  forty-six  years  after 
Hengist,  he  found  a  new  generation  of  Britons,  with 
cUfierent  kings  and  chiefs  from  those  who  had  em- 
ployed and  fought  with  the  conqueror  of  Kent. 
Gwrtheym,  Guortemir,  and  Ambrosius  had  long  been 
dead.  The  Britons  were  in  possession  of  all  the  island 
but  Kent  and  Sussex;  and  when  Cerdic  attacked 
them,  they  were  at  liberty  to  have  employed  all  their 
forces  against  him,  as  Ida  had  not  yet  arrived,  nor 
had  the  Angles  expatriated  themselves. 

The  only  British  king  whom  the  Saxons  mention 
hi  the  battles  that  preceded  the  establishment  of  this 
West  Saxon  kingdom  was  Natanleod,  and  he  appears 
but  in  one  great  battle,  in  which  he  fell  in  508.^ 

508.  This  was  something  like  a  national  conflict  between 
the  two  contesting  races.  Cerdic  increased  his  own 
strength  by  auxiliary  forces  from  the  Saxons  in  Kent 
and  Sussex,  and  Natanleod  assembled  the  greatest 
army  of  Britons  that  had  yet  met  the  Saxons  to- 
gether. He  directed  his  main  attack  on  their  right 
wing,  where  Cerdic  commanded,  and  drove  it  from 
the  field ;  but,  too  eager  in  pursuit,  he  allowed  this 
chieftain's  son  to  move  on  him  in  the  rear,  and  the 
victory  was  wrenched  from  his  grasp.  ^^  He  fell  with 
5000  Britons ;  and  such  was  the  extent  of  his  dis- 
aster, that  all  the  region  near  the  scene  of  conflict 
became  afterwards  called  by  his  name.^*   This  victory 

"  Thus  the  Sax.  Chron.  519.  ••Her  Cerdic  and  Cynric  West-Saezna  rice 
onfengun,"  p.  la  Flor.  Wig.  ••  rcgnare  coeperunt,"  P.  208.  Ethelwerd,  ••in  ipso 
anno  facletenus  cceperunt  rcgnare,**  p.  834.  So  Huntingdon  to  the  same  date 
••  Regnum  West-Sexe  inclpit,'*  p.  313. 

"  Sax.  Chron.  p.  18.     Flor.  Wig.  206.     Ethelwcrd,  834. 

»■  H.  Hunt,  312.  »*  Sax.  Chron. 
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gave  Cerdic  a  firm  position  in  ,the  island,  though  it     chap. 
did  not  enable  him  yet  to  found  a  kingdom.  ■     ^^    ^ 

The  subsequent  battles  of  Cerdic  and  his  friends  *^- 
with  the  Britons,  which  the  Saxon  writers  have  re* 
corded,  are  but  few.  In  514  his  kinsmen,  Stuf  and 
Wihtgar,  made  their  incursion  on  Cerdicesore.  In 
519,  Cerdic  and  his  son  Cynric  obtained  a  victory  at 
Cerdices-ford,  which  appears  to  have  first  laid  the 
actual  foundation  of  the  West- Saxon  kingdom,  as 
from  this  time  the  Saxon  Chronicle  dates  the  reign 
of  the  West-Saxon  kings.^^  The  struggle  lasted  the 
whole  day  with  varying  success,  but  in  the  evening 
the  Saxons  conquered.^^  In  528,  another  conflict  is 
mentioned  at  Cerdices-leah,  but  its  issue  is  not  stated : 
and,  in  530,  Cerdic  and  his  son  took  the  Isle  of 
Wight  with  great  slaughter.  In  534,  Cerdic  died.^^ 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  done  more  than  to  have 
maintained  himself  in  the  district  where  he  landed ; 
but  his  posterity  enlarged  his  settlement  into  a 
kingdom  so  powerful  as  to  absorb  every  other  in 
the  island. 

His  son  Cynric  defeated  the  Britons  at  Searobyrig ;  552. 
and  four  years  afterwards  at  Beranbirig.^^  In  this  566. 
last  battle  the  Britons  made  peculiar  exertions  to 
overcome  their  invaders.  They  collected  a  large 
army ;  and,  taught  by  former  defeat  the  evil  of  dis- 
orderly combats,  their  leaders  attempted  an  imitation 
of  better  discipline.  They  were  formed  into  nine 
divisions ;  three  in  front,  three  in  the  centre,  and 
three  in  the  rear,  apparently  to  act  as  a  reserve ; 

**  **  Ilcr  Cerdic  and  Cynric  West  Seaxna  rice  onfengun :  "  after  mentioning 
the  battle,  it  adds,  "siththan  ricsadon  West  Seaxa  c>'nebeani  of  tham  da?ge/* 
Sax.  Chron.  p.  18. 

**  lien.  Ilunt  313.  Camden  places  the  battle  at  a  ford  of  the  Avon,  at  the 
place  now  called  Charford  In  Hampshire. 

"  Sax.  Chron.  20.  Flor.  Wig.  219.  I  think  Somner  goes  too  far  from  the  line 
of  Cerdlc's  operations,  when  he  guesses  this  to  be  Chardslcy  In  Buckinghamshire. 

"  Sax.  Chron.  20.  Flor.  Wig.  220.  This  Is  placed  at  Banbury  In  Oxfordshire ; 
the  other  at  Salisbury. 
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»  Romans.    The  Saxons,  observing  the  array,  condensed 

*^-  themselves  into  one  compact  body,  and  made  an  at- 
tack in  this  mass  which  proved  irresistible.^^ 

It  was  Cealwin,  the  third  king  of  Wessex,  who 
acceded  in  560,  that  obtained  the  greatest  successes 
against  the  natives,  and  took  from  them  more  of  their 
country  than  his  predecessors  had  been  able  to  sub- 
due.    His  brother  defeated  the  Britons  at  Bedford, 

*7i.  and  dispossessed  them  of  four  towns  ^^;  and  six 
years  afterwards  Cealwin  himself  obtained  a  great 
victory  at  Deorham,  against  three  British  kings,  who 
fell  in  the  battle  ;  Conmail,  Condidan,  and  FarinmaiL 
The  number  of  these  kings  shows  that  the  former 
ruinous  division  of  the  British  strength  continued  in 
the  island,  though  its  rulers  had  at  times  sufficient 
policy  to  combine  their  eflForts.  This  appears  to 
have  been  a  conflict  of  some  magnitude,  as  well  from 
the  union  of  the  three  kings,  as  from  the  important 
results  of  the  victory ;  for  three  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  Britons,  Gloucester,  Cirencester,  and  Bath,  sub- 
mitted aft^r  it  to  the  conqueror.^^  Seven  years  after- 
wards, in  584,  the  Britons  again  tried  the  fortune  of 
war  with  him  at  Fethanleagh :  a  son  of  Cealwin  fell 
in  the  struggle,  and  the  Saxons  retreated  in  disorder ; 
but  their  king  succeeded  in  rallying  them,  and  at 
last  acquired  a  hard-earned  and  long-contested  tri- 
umph. He  obtained  much  booty  and  many  towns; 
but  as  the  Saxon  chronicler  remarks  that  he  after- 
wards retired  into   his  own  district^,  the  Britons 

**  H.  Hunt,  p.  314.  This  ancient  author,  from  sources  now  lost,  has  preserved 
the  particular  circumstances  of  several  of  these  Saxon  battles.  Ue  seems  to  hare 
had  a  military  tact  which  led  him  to  notice  them.  He  had  certainly  other  chro- 
nicles before  him  than  those  which  have  survived  to  us. 

*  Lygeanburgh;  .Sgeles-burh,  Benningtun,  and  E^nesham.  Chron.  Sax. 
p.  22.  These  are  supposed  by  Gibson  to  be  Leighton  in  Bedfordshire ;  Aylesbury 
in  Buckinghamshire  ;  Bensington  and  Enshara  in  Oxfordshire. 

21  Chron.  Sax.  p.  22.  F.  Wig.  223.  Ethelw.  835.  Durham  in  GloucestershlK 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  site  of  this  battle. 

°  Gehwearf  thonan  to  his  agenum,  Chron:  Sax.  p.  22. 
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were  still  powerful  enough  to  prevent  or  discourage     chap. 
his  advance.  .     ^^    > 

Such  is  the  Saxon  statement  of  the  battles  which  ^71. 
attended  the  establishment  and  progress  of  the  for- 
midable kingdom  of  Wessex  ;  by  which  we  find  that 
eighty-two  years  elapsed  after  the  arrival  of  Cerdic, 
before  it  was  extended  to  include  Gloucester,  Ciren- 
cester, and  Bath.  Its  first  acquisition  was  Hampshire 
by  Cerdic.  It  was  enlarged  into  Wiltshire,  Oxford- 
shire, and  Buckinghamshire,  by  his  son ;  and  by  his 
grandson  into  Gloucestershire  and  part  of  Somerset- 
shire. But  after  these  successes,  it  was  still  flanked 
on  the  west  by  British  kingdoms  in  Cornwall,  Devon- 
shire, and  part  of  Somersetshire ;  and  on  the  north- 
west by  the  British  princes  in  Wales ;  and  by  British 
states  or  kingdoms  on  the  north,  from  Gloucestershire 
to  Scotland.  On  the  south  at  the  sea-coast  it  was 
supported  by  the  Saxon  kingdoms  of  Sussex  and 
Kent.  But  if  the  nation  of  the  Angles  had  not  suc- 
cessively arrived  after  Cerdic's  death,  to  overrun  the 
east,  the  centre,  and  the  country  beyond  the  Humber, 
the  Saxon  occupation  of  Britain  would  have  been  a 
precarious  tenure,  or  have  remained,  like  Normandy 
in  France,  but  a  Saxon  colonisation  of  our  southern 
shores.  It  was  the  emigration  of  the  Angles  from 
Sleswick  that  ultimately  wrested  the  island  from  the 
ancient  Britons,  and  converted  it  into  England.  But 
before  we  narrate  this  great  incident,  which  has  so 
peculiarly  affected  our  national  fortunes  and  cha- 
racter, we  will  pause  to  consider  the  ancient  British 
accounts  of  their  conflicts  with  the  West-Saxon  in- 
vaders. 
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SAXON  GENEALOGIES. 

As  some  of  the  Saxon  poetry  and  MSS.  allude  to  persons  whose 
names  do  not  appear  in  the  chronicles  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  but  which  are  mentioned  among  the  ancestors  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  it  may  be  useful  to  insert  some  of  their  most  authen- 
tic genealogies.  These  are  also  important  for  indicating  Woden 
to  have  been  a  real  personage,  and  for  assisting  us  to  annex  a  rea- 
sonable chronology  to  his  historical  existence.  They  furnish  us 
also  with  five  of  Woden's  ancestors. 

Saxon  Chronicle. 


Woden 

Ingin 

Wecta 

Esa 

Witta 

Eoppa 

Wihtgils 

Ida,  p.  19. 

HengiST  ; 

Uorsa,  p.  13. 

Woden 

Geata 

Wocgdoeg 

Godwulf 

Sigear 

Finn 

Swocfda5g 

Frithowulf 

Sigegeat 

Freotholaf 

Socbald 

Woden,  p. 

19. 

Sccfugl 
Westerfalcna 

Woden 

Wilgis 

Boeldoeg 

Usefrea 

Brand 

Yffa 

Freothogar 

Ella,  p.  20. 

Freawine 

Wig 

Woden 

Giwis 

Wihtlocg 

Esla 

Woirmund 

Elesa 

Offa 

Cerdic,  p. 

15.20. 

Angeltheow 
Eomor 

Woden 

Icel 

BocldcBg 

Cnebba 

Brand 

Cjrnewold 

Beonoc 

Cryda 

Aloe 

Wybba 

Angenwit 

Penda,  p.  28. 

Of  these  ancestors  of  Penda,  the  very  ancient  Sveno  Aggo 
notices  with  some  detail  of  incidents,  Woermund  and  Offa.  Langb. 
Script,  p.  1.  D.  1.  p.  45. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon. 

Kent,  Fin 

Jeta  Fredulf 
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Filii  Dei 

Fredelaf 

Flocwald 

Woden 

Fin 

Beldet 

Fredulf 

Brand 

Frealof 

Beonoc 

Woden 

Aloe 

Vecta 

Angenwit 

VVicta 

Ingiuni 

Widgils 

Esc 

Henoist  and  Uobsa, 

p.  811. 

Eope 

Ida,  p.  314. 

Essex. 

Saxnat 

Northumhria. 

Andesc 

Fredealaf 

Gesac 

Woden 

Spcewe 

Wepdeg 

Segewlf 

Sigegeat 

Biedcan 

Seabald 

Offa 

Sefugel 

Erchenwin, 

1st  king, 

p.  313. 

W  estrefalcna 
Witgils 

jNorth  umberland. 

Uscfrea 

Hcata 

Iffa 

Godwlf 

Ella,  p.  314. 

Ethel  WKKD. 

WOTHEN 

Wothen 

VVithar 

Wither 

Wicta 

Wicta 

Wyrhtdsi, 

p.  833. 

Wihtgils  p.  836 

SlMFX>N 

OF  Durham. 

Strefios 

Hadra  .  • 

Bedweg 

Stermon 

Guala 

Heremod 

Sceaf 

Brond 

Sceldius 

Fridegar 

Beowi 

Frewin 

Tecti 

Wig 

Geti 

Giwi 

Godwlf 

EsU 

Finn 

Elesi 

Frelaf 

Ckkdu,  p.  1. 

Fridewold 

Woden,  p« 

1. 

Woden 
Beldeg 

Beoda 

Brond 

Godewlf 

Benoc 

Fenn 

Aloth 
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Angenwi 

ui.             Freothlas 

Ingui 

'     • 

Esa 

Eoppa 

Woden 

Ida,  p.  I. 

Beldeg 

Nennids. 

Woden 

Woden 

Beldeg 

Casser 

Beornec 

Titinou 

Grethbrond 

TrigU 

Aluson 

Eodnum 

Inguet 

Keppan- 

Edibrith 

Guithelin 

Ossa 

Guechan.      Ue   first    reigned 
in   Britain    over    the  East 

Eobba 

Tda 

Anglians 

Woden 

Woden 

Guedolgeat 

Beldejg 

Gueagon 

Brond 

Guithleg 

Siggar 

Guerdmund 

Sibald 

Ossa 

Zegulfh 

Origen 

SoemiL     Ue  first   conquered 

Earner 

Deira  and  Bernicia 

Pubba 

Sguerthing 

Penda.    3Gall.  p.  116. 

Guilgles 

Ulfrea 

p 

Iffi,  Ulli,  or  Ella. 

On  these  genealogies  we  may  remark  that  thej  mention  four 
sons  of  Woden,  and  deduce  distinct  descendants  from  each ;  that 
they  give  also  Woden's  ancestry ;  and  as  the  different  kings  must 
have  preserved  their  own  pedigrees,  the  tendency  of  the  whole  is 
to  make  Woden  a  real  personage. 

If  we  take  30  years  as  the  average  life  of  each  of  the  descendants, 
these  genealogies  place  the  chronology  of  Woden  between  200  and 
300  years  after  the  Christian  era.  Thus  Cerdic*s  nine  ancestors 
from  496,  the  date  of  his  invasion,  would  on  this  computation 
place  Woden  225  years  after  Christ ;  Ida's  nine  from  547,  in  277 ; 
Ella's  eleven  from  560,  in  230 ;  Penda's  eleven  from  626,  in  296. 

The  four  from  Hengist  would  make  him  one  generation  later, 
but  this  looks  like  an  imperfect  genealogy. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  Icelandic  documents  that  now  exist 
is  the  Langfedgatal.  It  was  used  both  by  Ara  Erode  and  by 
Snorre.  It  calls  Odin  the  king  of  the  Tyrkia,  who  are  supposed 
to  be  Turks,  and  gives  him  the  following  ancestry,  deducing  him 
from  TnoR. 
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Japhet 

Japhans 

Zechim 

Ciprus 

Celius 

Satumus  of  Krit 

Jupiter 

Darius 

Erichhonius 

Troes 

Hus 

Lamedon 

Priam,  King  of  Troy 

Minoo,  or  Memnon,  who  mar- 
ried Priam's  daughter 

Their  son  was  Tror  whom  we 
call  Thor,  the  father  of 

IDoritha 


Einridi 

Vingethorr 

Vingener 

Moda 

Magi 

Scskef,  or  Sescef 

Bed  wig 

Athra 

Itormann 

Heremotr 

Scealdna 

Beaf 

Eat 

Godulf 

Finn 

Frealaf 

VoDEN,  whom  we  call  Oden. 


CHAP. 
IL 


"  From  him  descended  most  of  the  kingly  races  in  the  north 
part  of  the  world.  He  was  king  of  the  Tyrkia.  He  fled  from  the 
Romans  to  the  north." 


It  then  deduces,  through  two  lines  of  descendants  from  him,  by 
two  other  sons  than  those  who  head  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasties, 
the  kings  of  Norway  and  Denmark. 


The  Norway  line  is, 
Oden 
Niordr    in    Noatunum,   which 

was  near  Sigtun 
Yngui  Frffiyr 
Fiolner 
Svegdir 
Yallande 
Visburr 
Domalldr 
Domarr 
Dyggvi 
Dagr 

Agni,  the  husband  of  Skialfr 
Alrekr 
Yngui 
Jorundr 
Ann,  the  aged 
Egill  Slayer  of  Tunna 
Ottarr  Vendilkraka 
Athils  of  Upsal 
Eysteinn 


Yugwarr 
Braut-Onundr 

VOL.  I. 


The  Danish  line  is, 
Oden 
Skioldr 
Fridleifr 
Fridfrode 
Fridldfr 
Havarr-Handrami,    or   strong 

hand 
Frode 

Varmundr  Vitri,  or  the  wise 
Olafr  Litillate,  or  the  mild 
Danr  Mikillate,  or  the  proud 
Frode  Fridsami,  or  the  quiet 
Fridleifr 
Frode  Fraekne 
Ingialdr,  the  foster  of  Stark- 

adar 
Halfdan,  his  brother 
Hclgi  and  Hroar 
Rolfr  Kraki 
Hnurekr 
Frode 
Halfdan 
Ilrserekr  Slaungvan  baugi 
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HI.             Olafr  Tre-telgia,  or  the  wood-  Sigurdr  Hring,  son  of  Rand- 

"^^"^^           cutter  ver 

Haldan  Hvit-bein,  or  white  feet  Bagnab  Lodbbog 

Eysteinn  Sigurdr  Orni 

Halfdan,  the  meek  Haurda  Knutr. 
Gudrodr,  the  magnanimous 
Halfdar  Svarti,  or  the  blaok 
Haballd  Habfaqbi. 

Langbek  Scrip.  Dan.  1.  p.  1 — 6. 

This  Icelandic  document  inserts  twenty-nine  kings  between 
Oden  and  Harald  Ilarfagre,  who  acceded  in  873.  Bat  twenty  of 
these  sovereigns  perished  violently,  and  therefore  thirty  years 
would  be  too  large  an  average  for  every  one.  If  we  allow  twenty 
years  each  for  those  who  died  by  violence,  and  thirty  for  the  other 
nine,  this  would  station  Oden  about  203  years  after  the  Christian 
era. 

The  same  northern  authority  puts  twenty-three  kings  between 
Oden  and  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  who  acceded  about  812.  As  in  these 
turbulent  parts  few  Baltic  kings  died  naturally,  we  cannot  take  a 
higher  average  for  all  than  twenty-five  years,  and  this  computation 
would  place  Oden  about  237  years  after  Christ. 

Therefore,  on  the  whole,  we  may  consider  Woden,  or  OdiI^  to 
have  really  lived  and  reigned  in  the  north,  and  may  place  his  real 
chronology  as  not  earlier  than  200,  nor  later  than  300,  years  of  the 
Christian  era. 
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CHAP.  IIL 

Ancient  British  Accounts  of  the  Battles  with  the  West  Saxons, 

and  the  authentic  History  of  AiciBxyBL 

Some  of  the  battles  mentioned  by  the  ancient  Welsh     chap. 
poets  are  those  between  Cerdic  and  the  Britons ;  one  >    ^^' 
of  these  is  the  battle  at  Llongborth.     In  this  conflict       sso. 
Arthur  was  the  commander-in-chief^ ;   and  Geraint  Lion^- 
ab  Erbin  was  a  prince  of  Devonshire,  united  with  ^^^' 
him,   against  the   Saxons.      Llywarch   Hen,  in  his 
elegy  on  his  friend,  describes  the  progress  of  the 
battle.     The  shout  of  onset,  and  the  fearful  obscurity 
which  followed  the  shock,  are  succeeded  by  the  ter- 
rible incidents  which  alarm  humanity  into  abhorrence 
of  war.     The   edges  of  the  blades  in   contact,  the 
gushing  of  blood,  the  weapons  of  the  heroes  with 
gore  fast  dropping,  men  surrounded  with  terror,  the 
crimson  gash  upon  the  chieftain's  brow,  biers  with 
the  dead  and  reddened  men,  a  tumultuous  running 
together,  the  combatants  striving  in   blood   to   the 
knees,  and  ravens  feasting  on  human  prey,  compose 
the  dismal  picture  which  this  ancient  bard  has  trans- 
mitted to  us  of  a  battle  in  which  he  was  personally 
engaged.^ 

The  valiant  Geraint  was  slain  ;  "  slaughtering  his 
foes  he  fell."  ^  The  issue  of  the  conflict  is  not  pre- 
cisely stated,  but  some  ambiguous  expressions  concur, 
with  the  absence  of  all  triumphant  language,  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Britons  did  not  prevail.    As  Llongborth 

*  Llywarch  Hen's  Elegies,  p.  9.  *  lb.  p.  3 — 7. 

'  Llywarch  lien's  Elegies,  p.  7.  The  20th  triad  names  him  as  one  of  the 
Llynghessawg,  the  naval  commanders  of  Britain.  The  Welsh  genealogies  make 
bim  the  son  of  Constantine  of  Cornwall,  from  Owen  the  daughter  of  Qyngar. 
They  give  him  a  son  named  Seliff.    Bodedd  y  Saint,  Welsh  Arch.  voL  ii.  p.  33. 
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literally  implies  the  haven  of  ships,  and  was  some 
harbour  on  the  southern  coast,  we  may  consider  this 
poem  as  describing  the  conflict  at  Portsmouth  when 
Porta  landed.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  says,  that  a 
very  noble  British  youth  fell  on  that  occasion,  but 
does  not  mention  his  name.^ 

Llywarch  mentions  another  battle  on  the  Llawen, 
in  which  Arthur  was  engaged.  Gwen,  the  poet's 
favourite  son,  exerted  himself  in  the  struggle.  The 
battle  was  at  the  ford  of  Morlas.  The  bard  describes 
his  son  as  watching  the  preceding  night,  with  his 
shield  on  his  shoulder.  He  compares  his  impetuosity 
to  the  assault  of  the  eagle ;  and  laments  him  as  the 
bravest  of  his  children.  "  As  he  was  my  son,  he  did 
not  retreat."  Of  the  event  of  the  battle,  he  only 
says,  that  Arthur  did  not  recede.^ 

Of  the  other  contests  which  ensued  before  Wessex 
was  colonised  by  Saxons,  we  have  no  further  in- 
formation from  the  British  writers,  except  of  the 
battle  at  Bath. 

Gildas  intimates,  that  until  the  battle  of  Bath  the 
Saxons  and  the  Britons  alternately  conquered ;  and 
that  this  was  almost  the  last,  but  not  the  least, 
slaughter  of  the  invaders.  Nennius  makes  it  the 
twelfth  of  Arthur's  battles.^  The  position  of  this 
battle  has  been  disputed,  but  it  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred near  Bath.^     Its  chronology  is  not  clear.* 


*  Sax.  Chron.  17,    Fl.  Wig.  206. 

*  Ll3rwarch  IIcn*8  Elegy  on  Old  Age,  p.  131 — 135. 
'  Gildas,  s.  26.     Nenniiu,  s.  23. 

'  Mr.  Carte  describes  the  Mount  of  Badon,  in  Berkshire,  p.  206.  Usher  placet 
the  battle  at  Bath,  p.  477.  Camden  also  thinks  that  Badon  Hiil  is  the  Bannes- 
downe,  or  that  which  overhangs  the  little  village  Bathstone,  and  exhibits  still  its 
bulwarks  and  a  rampire.     Qibson,  ed.  p.  470. 

'  Gildas,  in  a  passage  of  difficult  construction,  says,  as  we  interpret,  that  it  took 
place  forty-four  years  before  he  wrote, — annum  obsessionis  Badonici  montis,  qui 
que  quadragessimus  quartus  ut  novi  oritur  annus,  mense  jam  primo  emenso  qat 
jam  et  mes  nativiUtis  est,  s.  26.  — Bede  construed  it  to  mean  the  forty-fourth 
year  after  the  Saxon  invasion,  lib.  i.  c  16.,  but  the  words  of  Gildas  do  not 
supporthiro.  Matt  West,  p.  186.,  places  it  in  520.  Langhom,  p.  62.,  prefen 
511. 
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The  Welsh  MSS.  in  the  red  book  of  Hergest,  say,     chap, 
that  128  years  intervened  from  the  age  of  Gwrtheym  ■ 

to  the  battle  of  Badon,  in  which  Arthur  and   the      '^^• 
elders  conquered  the  Saxons.^ 

Arthur  was  the  British  chieftain  who  so  long  re- 
sisted the  progress  of  Cerdic.  The  unparalleled 
celebrity  which  this  Briton  has  attained,  in  his  own 
country  and  elsewhere,  both  in  history  and  romance, 
might  be  allowed  to  exalt  our  estimation  of  the  Saxon 
chief,  who  maintained  his  invasion,  though  an  Arthur 
opposed  him,  if  the  British  hero  had  not  himself  been 
unduly  magnified  into  an  incredible  and  inconsistent 
conqueror. 

The  authentic  actions  of  Arthur  have  been  so  dis-  The  pro- 
figured  by   the  additions   of  the  minstrels,  and  of  tory^of 
JeflFry,  that  many  writers  have  denied  that  he  ever  Arthur. 
lived ^^ :  but  this  is  an  extreme,  as  objectionable  as 
the  romances  which  occasioned  it.     The  tales  that  all 
human   perfection   was  collected  in  Arthur ^\    that 
giants   and  kings   who  never  existed,    and  nations 
which  he  never  saw,  were  subdued  by  him,  that  he 
went  to  Jerusalem  for  the  sacred  cross  ^^,  or  that  he 
not  only  excelled  the  experienced  past,  but  also  the 
possible  future ^^,  we  may,  if  we  please,  recollect  only 


*  See  this  published  in  the  Cambrian  Register,  p.  313.  Pryse,  in  his  Defenslo, 
p.  120.,  quotes  a  passage  of  Taliesen  on  this  battle,  which  I  have  not  observed 
among  his  printed  poems. 

**  His  existence  was  doubted  very  early.  Genebrard  said,  it  might  be  inferred 
from  Bede,  Arcturum  magnum  nunquam  extitisse.  Chron.  lib.  ill.  ap.  Usher, 
522.  — Sigebert,  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century,  complained  that,  except  in  the 
then  newly-published  British  history,  nullam  de  eo  mentionem  invenimus.  1  Pis- 
tori  Rer.  German.  504.  —  Our  Milton  is  also  sceptical  about  him.  Many  others 
are  as  unfriendly  to  his  fame. 

"  And,  in  short,  God  has  not  made,  since  Adam  was,  the  man  more  perfect  than 
Arthur.     Brut  G  ab  Arthur.     2  W.  Archaiol.  p.  299. 

"  Nennlus,  or  his  interpolator,  Samuel,  pledges  himself  that  the  fragments  of 
the  cross  brought  by  Arthur  were  kept  in  Wedale,  six  miles  from  Mailros.  3  Gale, 
p.  114.  Langhom,  whose  neat  Latin  Chronicle  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms  I  wish  to 
praise  for  its  general  precision,  adduces  Jerom  and  others  to  prove  that  Britons 
used  to  visit  Jerusalem,  p.  47. 

^  Joseph  of  Exeter,  in  his  elegant  Antiocheis,  after  contrasting  the  inferior 
achievements  of  Alexander,  Corsar,  and  Hercules,  with  those  of  his  flos  rcgum 
Arthurus,  adds, 
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BOOK     to  despise ;  but  when  all  such  fictions  are  removed, 
I     y     >   and  those    incidents  only  are   retained  which  the 
530.      sober  criticism  of  history  sanctions  with  its  approba- 
tion ;  a  fame  ample  enough  to  interest  the  judiciouSi 
and  to  perpetuate  his  honourable  memory,  will  still 
continue  to  claim  our  belief  and  applause. 

The  most  authentic  circumstances  concerning  Ar- 
thur,  appear  to  be  these : 
His  urth.  He  was  a  chieftain  in  some  part  of  Britain  near  its 
southern  coasts.  As  a  Mouric,  king  of  Glamorgan- 
shire, had  a  son  named  Arthur  at  this  period ^\  and 
many  of  Arthur's  actions  are  placed  about  that  dis- 
trict, it  has  been  thought  probable  that  the  celebrated 
Arthur  was  the  son  of  Mouric:  but  this  seems  to 
have  been  too  petty  a  personage,  and  too  obscure  for 
his  greater  namesake,  who  is  represented  by  aU  the 
traditions  and  history  that  exist  concerning  him  to 
have  been  the  son  of  tJther. 
Ills  actions.  Hc  is  represented,  in  the  Lives  of  the  Welsh  Saints, 
with  incidents  that  suit  the  real  manners  of  the  age. 
Meeting  a  prince  in  Glamorganshire,  who  was  flying 
from  his  enemies,  Arthur  was,  at  first,  desirous  of 
taking  by  force  the  wife  of  the  fugitive.  His  military 
friends,  Cei  and  Bedguir,  persuaded  hun  to  refrain 
from  the  injustice;  and  to  assist  the  prince  to  regain 
his  lands. ^^ 

A  British  chief  having  killed  some  of  his  warriors, 
Arthur  pursues  him  with  all  the  avidity  of  revenge. 
At  the  request  of  St.  Cadoc,  Arthur  submits  his  com- 
plaint to  the  chiefs  and  clergy  of  Britain,  who  award 
Arthur  a  compensation.^® 

Sed  nee  pinetum  coryli,  nee  sidcra  solem 
.£quant ;  annates  Latios,  Graiosque  revolve ; 
Prisca  parem  nescit,  squalem  postcra  nullum 
Exhibitura  dies.     Reges  supcremlnet  omnes 
Solus  i  pneteritis  melior,  majorqua  fiUurit. 

Ap.  Usher,  p.  519. 

"  Reg.  Llandav. 

»  Vita  S.  CadocI,  Cott  MSS.  Vesp.  A.  14.  "  Ibid. 
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At  another  time,  Arthur  is  stated  to  have  plun-     chap. 

TTT 

dercd  St.  Patemus,  and  to  have  destroyed  a  monastery  .     ^     » 
in  Wales.^^     These  incidents  suit  the  short  character      ^^^ 
which  Nennius  gives  of  him,  that  he  was  cruel  from 
his  childhood.^® 

It  is  stated,  by  Caradoc  of  Llancarvan,  that  Melva, 
the  king  of  Somersetshire,  carried  off  Arthur's  wife, 
by  force,  to  Glastonbury.  Arthur,  with  his  friends, 
whom  he  collected  from  Cornwall  and  Devonshire, 
assaulted  the  ravisher.  The  ecclesiastics  interposed, 
and  persuaded  Melva  to  return  her  peaceably.  Arthur 
received  her,  and  both  the  kings  rewarded  the  monks 
for  their  useful  interference.^^ 

Arthur  also  maintained  a  war  against  the  Britons, 
in  the  north  of  the  island ;  and  killed  Huel,  their  king. 
He  was  greatly  rejoiced  at  this  success ;  because,  says 
Caradoc,  he  had  killed  his  most  powerful  enemy.  ^^ 
Thus  Arthur,  by  his  wars  with  his  own  countrymen, 
as  much  assisted  the  progress  of  the  Saxons,  as  he 
afterwards  endeavoured  to  check  it,  by  his  struggles 
with  Cerdic. 

He  may  have  fought  the  twelve  battles  mentioned 
by  Nennius  ^^ ;  but  it  is  obvious,  from  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  that  they  were  not  all  directed  against 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  He  is  represented  by  Nennius,  as 
fighting  them  in  conjunction  with  the  kings  of  the 

"  Vita  S.  Cadoci,  Cott.  MSS.  Vesp.  A.  14.  Vita  S.  Pateroi  MS.  Cel  is  men* 
tioned  as  his  companion  in  a  poem  of  Taliesin's. 

*  Nenn.  c.  62. 

»  Camd.  Vit  Gild.  MSS.  King's  Lib.  Malmsbury  mentiom,  in  his  History  of 
Glastonbury,  p.  307.,  one  circumstance  of  Arthur  sending  Ider,  the  son  of  King 
Tfuth,  on  an  adventure,  after  having  knighted  him  ;  but  it  is  too  romantically 
narrated  to  be  classed  among  the  authentic  facts.  Giants  have  no  right  to  admis- 
sion into  ordinary  history. 

»  Carad. 

'*  Nenn.  c.  62,  63.  He  thus  enumerates  them :  Ist,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
called  Glen ;  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th,  on  another  river  called  Douglas,  in  the  region 
of  Linius  ;  6th,  on  the  river  called  Bassas ;  the  7th,  in  the  wood  of  Calcdon  ;  the 
8th,  in  Castle  Gunnion,  where  he  adds  that  Arthur  had  the  image  of  the  cross  and 
of  Mary  on  his  shoulders  ;  the  ninth,  at  Caerleon  ;  the  10th,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rebroit;  the  11th,  on  the  mount  called  Agncd  Cathregonion ;  the  12th  on  the 
Badon  Hills. 
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BOOK  Britons.  It  is  clear,  from  many  authorities,  that  there 
.  "^  .  were  several  kings  at  this  time  in  different  parts  of 
530.  Britain.^  But  there  appears,  as  the  preceding  pages 
have  intimated,  to  have  been  a  paramount  sovereign ; 
a  Pen-dragon,  or  Penteym ;  who,  in  nominal  dignity 
at  least,  was  superior. to  every  other.  Arthur  is  ex- 
hibited in  this  character^ ;  and  his  father  Uther  had 
the  same  appellation.^* 

Four  of  the  battles  ascribed  to  him  by  Nennius 
have  been  ably  illustrated  by  Mr.  Whitaker.  Mr. 
Camden  and  others  had  remarked,  that  the  Douglas, 
on  which  Nennius  had  placed  them,  was  a  river  in 
Lancashire.  The  historian  of  Manchester,  whom  I 
am  happy  to  praise  for  his  genius  and  energy,  has 
commented  on  the  positions  of  these  conflicts  with 
great  local  knowledge.  His  fancy,  though  often  too 
prolific,  and  even  on  this  portion  of  our  history  pecu- 
liarly active,  yet  describes  these  with  so  much  pro- 
bability, that  we  may  adopt  his  sketches  as  history.*^ 

The  battle  of  Badon  Hills,  or  near  Bath,  has  been 
celebrated  as  Arthur's  greatest  and  most  useful 
achievement ;  a  long  interval  of  repose  to  the  Britons 
has  been  announced  as  its  consequence^^;  yet  it  is 
curious  to  remark,  that  this  victory  only  checked  the 
progress  of  Cerdic  ;  and  does  not  appear  to  have  pro- 
duced any  further  success.  We  hear  not  of  the 
vindictive  pursuit  of  Arthur,  of  the  invasion  of  Hamp- 

»  The  Cott  MSS.  Yesp.  A.  14.,  in  the  Lives  of  the  Welsh  Saints,  mention 
several  in  Wales. 

»  Trioedd  7.  p.  3. 

'*  There  is  an  elegy  on  Uthyr*s  death  among  the  ancient  British  bards.  See 
Welsh  Arch.  vol.  i 

^  Hist  Manch.  vol.  ii.  p.  43 — 45.  4to.  ed.  An  ingenious  critic  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazines  for  May  and  June  1842,  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  Arthur'k 
earlier  battles  were  fought  against  a  Saxon  colony,  probably  founded  about  450,  in 
Bemicia,  and  that  the  places  mentioned  by  Nennius  are  to  be  recognised  in  the 
Glen  (a  stream  which  foils  into  the  Till),  the  Dunglass,  in  South  Lothian,  the 
channel  separating  the  Bass  Rock  from  the  mainland,  near  North  Berwick,  &c. 
The  planting  of  this  supposed  Saxon  colony  at  so  early  a  date,  requires,  however, 
to  be  established. 

^  This  seems  to  be  the  battle  mentioned  by  Glldas  and  Bede,  which  occumd 
when  Gildus  was  furty-four  yiars  old. 
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shire,  or  the  dan^^er  of  Cerdic.      The   Saxon    was     chap. 

•  •  III 

penetrating  onwards  even  towards  Wales  or  Mercia ;  > 

he  was  defeated,  and  did  not  advance.^  No  other  ^^^• 
conflicts  ensued.  Arthur  was  content  to  repulse. 
This  must  have  been  because  he  wanted  power  to 
pursue.  Arthur  was,  therefore,  not  the  warrior  of 
irresistible  strength ;  he  permitted  Cerdic  to  retain 
his  settlements  in  Wessex  ;  and  such  an  acquiescence 
accords  with  the  Chronicle,  which  asserts,  that  after 
many  fierce  conflicts,  he  conceded  to  the  Saxon  the 
counties  of  Southampton  and  Somerset.  ^®  The  latter 
was  however  still  contested. 

This  state  of  moderate  greatness  suits  the  character  how  men- 
in  which  the  Welsh  bards  exhibit  Arthur.  They  fh"webh 
commemorate  him ;  but  it  is  not  with  that  excelling  bard*, 
glory  with  which  he  has  been  surrounded  by  sub- 
sequent traditions.  On  the  contrary,  Urien  of  Reged 
seems  to  have  employed  the  harp  more  than  Arthur. 
Llyvvarch  the  aged,  who  lived  through  the  whole 
period  of  slaughter,  and  had  been  one  of  the  guests 
and  counsellors  of  Arthur ^^,  never  displays  him  in 
transcendant  majesty.  In  the  battle  of  Llongborth, 
which  Arthur  directed,  it  was  the  valour  of  Geraint 
that  arrested  the  bard's  notice ;  and  his  elegy,  though 
long,  scarcely  mentions  the  commander,  whose  merit, 
in  the  frenzy  of  later  fables,  clouds  every  other.  As 
an  eff*usion  of  real  feeling,  this  poem  may  be  supposed 
to  possess  less  of  flattery  and  more  of  truth  in  its 
panegyric.  It  speaks  of  Arthur  with  respect,  but  not 
with  wonder.     Arthur  is  simply  mentioned  as  the 

^  Bede's  expressions  taken  fh)m  Gildas  express  the  general  truth  of  these  con- 
flicts. **  Now  the  natives,  now  their  enemies,  conquered,  until  the  siege  of  the 
Hills  of  Bath,  when  they  (the  Britons)  did  not  give  the  least  slaughter  to  their 
enemies,*'  c.  16.  p.  53. 

^  Bad.,  quoted  by  Poly  chronica,  says,  in  quibusdam  chronicis  legitur,  quod     * 
tandem  Arthurus  extsKliatus,  post  26  annum  adventus  Cerdicl  fidelitate  slbi  Jurata 
dedit  ei  Hamptershiram  et  Somersetham,  p.  224.  —  The  Chronicle  of  Ricardi  Di- 
visionensis,  in  MSS.  at  Cambridge,  affirms  the  same.     It  is  quoted  by  Langhom, 
Chron.  Rer.  Anglorum,  p.  70. 

»  Trioedd  116.  p.  74. 
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BOOK  commander  and  the  conductor  of  the  toil  of  war ;  but 
V  ,  '  Geraint  is  profusely  celebrated  with  dignified  peri- 
*^-      phrasis.  ^ 

In  the  same  manner  Arthur  appears  in  the  Afal« 
lenau  of  Myrddin ;  and  in  Taliesin  he  is  mentioned 
as  a  character  well  known  and  reverenced*^,  but  not 
idolised ;  yet  he  was  then  dead,  and  all  the  actions 
of  his  patriotism  and  valour  had  been  performed. 
Not  a  single  epithet  is  added,  from  which  we  can 
discern  him  to  have  been  that  whirlwind  of  war 
which  swept  away  in  its  course  all  the  skill  and 
armies  of  £urope.  That  he  was  a  courageous  war- 
rior is  unquestionable ;  but  that  he  was  the  miracu- 
lous Mars  of  the  British  history,  from  whom  kings 
and  nations  sunk  in  panic,  is  completely  disproved 
by  the  temperate  encomiums  of  his  contemporary 
bards. 

One  fact  is  sufficient  to  refute  all  the  hyperboles  of 
JeflPry,  whose  work  has  made  him  so  extravagantly 
great.  Though  Arthur  lived  and  fought,  yet  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  not  driven  from  the  island,  but 
gradually  advanced  their  conquest,  with  progressive 
dominion,  whether  he  was  alive  or  whether  he 
was  dead.  Reflecting  on  this  unquestionable  fact, 
we  may  hesitate  to  believe  that  Arthur  was  victorious 
in  all  his  battles  ^2,  because,  if  he  wielded  the  whole 
force  of  Britain,  and  only  fought  to  conquer,  what 
rescued  Cerdic,  Ella,  the  son  of  Hengist,  and  the 
invaders  of  Essex  and  East-Anglia  from  absolute 
destruction  ? 


**  As  "the  glory  of  Britain — the  terrifler  of  the  foe — the  molester  of  the 
enemy — the  great  son  of  Erbin — the  strenuous  warrior  of  Dyvnaint**  Llywirch, 
p.  3—7. 

"  Myrddin  styles  him  modur  tyrfa.  Icing  of  a  mulUtude.     AfelL  1.  W.  A.  153. 

"  Nennius,  c.  62.,  says,  this  "  in  omnibus  bellis  victor  extitiL**  But  the  author 
quoted  by  HIgden,  p.  224.,  says  more  probably  of  Cerdic,  who  often  fought  with 
Arthur,  "  si  semel  vinceretur,  alia  vice  acrior  surrexit  ad  pugnam.*'— Glldas,  s.  26., 
implies  an  alternation  of  victory  previous  to  the  brittle  of  Bath.  The  MS.  Ouoo. 
Divis.,  cited  by  Langbom,  70.,  affirms  it. 
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The  Welsh  triads  notice  many  of  Arthur's  friends     chap 
and  warriors ;  and  mention  one  stanza  as  his  com-  w 


in. 

V 


position.     But  this  must  be  mere]  tradition.  *^'j 

Sef  ynt  fy  nhri  chadfarchawg, 
Mael  hir,  a  Lljr  Lluddawg  ; 
A  cholofn  Cjmru  Caradawg.^ 

To  me  there  are  three  heroes  in  battle ; 
Mael  the  tall,  and  Lljr  with  his  army. 
And  Caradawg  the  pillar  of  the  Cjmry. 

Arthur  perished  at  last  ingloriously,  in  a  civil  feud  iiis  death, 
with  Medrawd  his  nephew,  who  is  said  to  have  en- 
grossed the  affections  of  Gwenhyfar,  his  wife.  But 
as  the  blow  of  Arthur  on  Medrawd  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  most  mischievous  blows  in  Britain®*,  this 
may  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  Medrawd's 
hostility. 

The  character  of  Medrawd  has  been  branded  with 
much  reproach  by  the  Welsh,  because  their  favourite 
Arthur  perished  in  the  war  which  he  excited.  But 
there  is  a  triad  which  records  his  gentleness,  good 
nature,  and  engaging  conversation  ;  and  declares  that 
it  was  difficult  to  deny  him  any  request.  ®^  He  must 
have  been  powerfully  supported,  to  have  raised  an 
army  capable  of  confronting  Arthur  in  the  field. 
Maelgwn,  who  reigned  in  Gwynedd,  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  Medrawd's  allies ;  for  Gildas  inculpates 
him  for  having  destroyed  the  king  his  uncle,  with 
his  bravest  soldiers.®^ 

The  conflict    took  place  at   Camlan,   where  both      642. 
Arthur  and  Medrawd  felP^:  Arthur,  mortally  wounded, 
was  carried  out  of  the  field.    From  the  coast  of  Corn- 
wall he  was  conveyed  into  Somersetshire.     Sailing 
along  the  shore  they  reached  the  Uzella,  which  they 

*»  Trioedd  29.  p.  62.  »*  Trioedd  61.  p.  13. 

»  Trioedd  83.  p.  18.  "  Gildas,  p.  12. 

"  This  battle  Is  placed  In  542,  by  the  Annals  In  Wharton's  Anglla  Sacra,  vol.  II. 
p.  G48.  ;  by  many  authors  cited  by  Usher,  Ant  p.  621. ;  and  by  Jefflry  and  the 
Welsh  Brut  ab  Arthur. 
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542. 

Hb  death 
concealed. 


ascended,  and  the  king  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
his  friends  in  Glastonbury^,  but  their  skill  could  not 
avert  the  fatal  hour. 

The  death  of  Arthur  was  long  concealed,  and  a 
wild  tale  was  diffused  among  the  populace,  that  he 
had  withdrawn  from  the  world  into  some  magical 
region ;  from  which  at  a  future  crisis  he  was  to 
re-appear,  and  to  lead  the  Cymry  in  triumph  through 
the  island.  Why  this  fiction  was  invented,  we  may 
now  in  vain  inquire.  It  could  not  repress  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  Saxons,  because  the  temporary  absence  of 
Arthur  was  sufficient  to  favour  their  wishes  ;  and  if 
his  living  authority  could  not  prevent  British  insur- 
rection, was  it  probable  that  his  residence  in  another 
region  would  avail  ?  Yet  Taliesin  industriously  sang 
that  Morgana  promised,  if  he  remained  a  long  time 
with  her,  to  heal  his  wounds ;  and  it  is  notorious  that 
the  return  of  Arthur  was  a  fond  hope  of  the  people 
for  many  ages.  Perhaps  it  was  an  illusion  devised 
to  avert  the  popular  vengeance  from  those  who,  by 
aiding  Medrawd,  had  contributed  to  produce  the 
lamented  event  ^^ ;  or  perhaps  some,  affecting  to  reign 
in  trust  for  Arthur,  conciliated  the  public  prejudice 
in  favour  of  their  government,  by  thus  representing 
that  they  governed  only  for  him. 
His  fcmUy.  Of  the  family  of  Arthur  we  know  little.  We  hear 
of  Noe  in  Caennarthenshire,  reputed  to  be  his  son ; 
another  son,  Llechau,  is  celebrated  as  an  accomplished 
warrior.^  His  sister  Anna  married  Llew,  brother  of 
the  famous  Urien,  and  son  of  Cynvarch ;  Medrawd 
was  her  son.^^     The  marriage  of  Anna  united  the 


■  See  JeflFipy's  curious  poem,  his  best  work,  MSS.  Cott  Lib.  Vesp.  E.  4.  See, 
also,  Glraldus  Spec.  Ecclcs.  dlst  U.  c.  9.,  cited  apud  Usher,  p.  623. 

»  Matth.  Wcstm.,  p.  192.,  declares  that  the  king  voluntarily  concealed  himself 
while  dying,  that  his  enemies  might  not  triumph,  nor  his  friends  be  molested. 

<•  MSS.  Vesp.  A.  14.  p.  57.     Trioedd  10.  p.  3. 

**  See  the  genealogy  in  Mr.  Owen's  Life  of  Lly  warch. 
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kings  of  the  Northern  Britons  in  consanguinity  with     chap. 
Arthur.  - 


But  though  the  friends  of  Arthur  concealed  the  ^^  **^ 
place  of  his  interment,  a  future  age  discovered  it.  mains  di»- 
In    the   year  1189,    when   romance   had   begun   to  nggT*^ 
magnify  his  fame,  his  body  was  diligently  sought  for 
in  the   abbey  of  Glastonbury.      The  circumstances 
attending  this  search    give   us  the   first   clear  and 
historical  certainty  about  this  celebrated  man,  and 
are  therefore  worth  detailing.    They  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  saw  both 
the  bones  and  the  inscription,  as  well  as  by  a  monk 
of  the  abbey ;  and  the  same  facts  are  alluded  to  by 
William  of   Malmsbury,    a    contemporary,  and  by 
others. 

The  substance  of  the  account  of  Giraldus  is  this.^^ 
Henry  the  Second,  who  twice  visited  Wales,  had 
heard,  from  an  ancient  British  bard,  that  Arthur  was 
interred  at  Glastonbury,  and  that  some  pyramids 
marked  the  place.  The  king  communicated  this  to 
the  abbot  and  monks  of  the  monastery,  with  the  ad- 
ditional  information,  that  the  body  had  been  buried 
very  deep  to  keep  it  from  the  Saxons ;  and  that  it 
would  be  found  not  in  a  stone  tomb,  but  in  a  hollowed 
oak.  There  were  two  pyramids  or  pillars  at  that 
time  standing  in  the  cemetery  of  the  abbey.  They 
dug  between  these  till  they  came  to  a  leaden  cross 
lying  under  a  stone,  which  had  this  inscription,  and 
which  Giraldus  says  he  saw  and  handled  — "  Hie 
jacet  sepultus  inclytus  Rex  Arthurus  in  insula  Aval- 
Ionia."^     Below  this,  at  the  depth  of  sixteen  feet 

^  This  account  of  Giraldus  corresponds  with  that  of  the  monk  of  Glastonbury, 
which  Leland  has  extracted  in  his  Assert.  Art.  p.  60.  ;  and  Usher  in  his  Antiq. 
p.  117.     Malmsbury  more  briefly  alludes  to  it,  De  Ant  Glast 

^  A  fac-simile  of  this  inscription  is  given  in  Gibson's  Camden,  p.  66. ;  and  in 
Whitaker^s  Manchester,  part  ii.  Dr.  Whitaker  was  told  that  the  cross  had  then 
lately  been  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Chancellor  Hughes,  at  WeUs.  The  form  of 
the  letters  suits  the  age  of  Arthur. 
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from  the  surface^  a  coffin  of  hollowed  oak  was  found, 
containing  bones  of  an  unusual  size.  The  leg-bone 
^^  was  three  fingers  (probably  in  their  breadth)  longer 
than  that  of  the  tallest  man  then  present.  This  man 
was  pointed  out  to  Giraldus.  The  skull  was  large, 
and  showed  the  marks  of  ten  wounds.  Nine  of  these 
had  concreted  into  the  bony  mass,  but  one  had  a  cleft 
in  it,  and  the  opening  still  remained  ;  apparently  the 
mortal  blow.^ 

Giraldus  says,  in  another  place,  that  the  bones  of 
one  of  Arthui^s  wives  were  found  there  with  his,  but 
distinct,  at  the  lower  end.  Her  yellow  hair  lay  ap- 
parently perfect  in  substance  and  colour,  but  on  a 
monk's  eagerly  grasping  and  raising  it  up,  it  fell  to 
dust.*^ 

The  bones  were  removed  into  the  great  church  at 
Glastonbury,  and  deposited  in  a  magnificent  shrine, 
which  was  afterwards  placed,  in  obedience  to  the  order 
of  Edward  I.,  before  the  high  altar.  He  visited  Glas- 
tonbury with  his  queen,  in  1276,  and  had  the  shrine 
of  Arthur  opened  to  contemplate  his  remains.  They 
were  both  so  interested  by  the  sight,  that  the  king 
folded  the  bones  of  Arthur  in  a  rich  shroud,  and  the 
queen  those  of  his  wife  ;  and  replaced  them  reveren- 
tially in  their  tomb.^ 

The  circumstances  of  Arthur's  funeral  could  be 
known  only  from  Welsh  traditions.  Giraldus  has  left 
us  one  of  these :  "  Morgan,  a  noble  lady,  proprietor  of 
this  district,  and  patroness  of  the  Abbey,  and  related 
to  Arthur,  had  the  king  carried,  after  the  battle  of 
Camlan,  to  the  island  called  Glastonbury,  to  heal  his 

**  BCatthew  Farls  notices  the  discovery  of  the  bones,  bnt  says  that  it  was  occa- 
sioned by  their  digging  the  grave  of  a  monk,  who  had  an  earnest  desire  to  be 
buried  in  tliat  spot  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  may  have  been  a  fhrther  in- 
ducement with  the  convent  to  have  the  spot  dug. 

«  Girald.  InstituUo  Principis.  ap.  LeL  47.  This  work  still  remains  in  MS.  in 
the  British  Museum. 

^  Mon.  Glast.  Lei.  55. 
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wounds." ^^     The  same  facts  are  alluded  to  by  Jeffry,     <^nAP. 
in   his  elegant  poem,  which   entitles   him  to  more  - 
literary  respect  than  his  history,  and  which  contains      ^^^• 
more  of  real  British  traditions.  ^ 

The  pyramids  or  obelisks  that  are  stated  to  have 
marked  the  place  of  Arthur's  interment,  long  remained 
at  Glastonbury.  They  had  images  and  inscriptions, 
which  have  not  yet  been  understood,  but  which  do 
not  seem  to  relate  to  Arthur.'*^  A  sword,  fancied  to 
have  been  his  caliburno,  was  presented  by  Richard 
the  First,  as  a  valuable  gift,  to  the  king  of  Sicily.  ^ 

*'  Oir.  in  Speculo  Ecclesiastlco,  MSS.  Brit  Mtu. ;  and  ap.  LeL  44. 

*  It  is  among  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  Since  it  was  noticed  in  this 
work,  Mr.  Ellis  has  given  an  account  of  it,  with  extracts,  in  his  History  of  the 
Early  English  Romances. 

*  On  one  of  the  sides  of  the  pyramid  that  was  twenty-six  feet  high,  with  five 
sides,  was  a  figure  in  a  pontifical  dress :  on  the  second  side  was  a  royal  personage, 
with  the  letters  Her,  Sexi,  Blisyer :  on  the  third,  Wemerest,  Bantomp,  Winewegn : 
the  other  sides  had  also  inscriptions.  The  smaller  pyramid  was  eighteen  feet  high, 
and  had  four  sides  with  inscriptions.  W.  Malms,  de  Antiq.  Olast  Gale,  iiL 
p.  306.,  as  collated  in  my  copy  by  Heame. 

'^  Usher,  p.  121.  These  are  the  only  circumstances  which  we  can  present  to 
flie  reader  as  Arthur's  authentic  history.  The  romances  about  him  contain 
aereral  names  of  real  persons,  and  seem  occasionally  to  allude  to  a  few  real  facts. 
But  their  great  substance  and  main  story  arc  so  completely  fhbulous,  that  what- 
ever part  of  them  was  once  true,  is  overwhelmed  and  lost  in  their  fictions,  and 
manifest  fiUaifications  both  of  manners  and  history. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Establishment  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  East  Anglia,  Mebcia, 
and  Essex.  —  Arrival  of  Ida  in  Nobthumbebland. —  Battles 
with  the  Britons. — Kingdoms  o/*B£bnicia  and  Deira. 

book     While   Cerdic   and    his   son  were  conflictinff  irith 


.    ™*    .  Arthur,  and  the  other  British  kings  and  chiefs  who 
oppposed  them  in  Hampshire  and  the  adjoining  re- 
gions, several  adventurers  from  the  nation   of  the 
Angles  in  Sleswick  arrived  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
island.     The  chronology  of  their  invasions  cannot  be 
more  definitely  stated  than  by  the  date  which  an  old 
chronnicler  has  affixed  to  them,  and  which  accords  so 
well  with  the  other  facts  on  this  subject,  that  it  may 
Fiprt  ani-    bc  Considered  as  entitled  to  our  attention.     Another, 
AngiiA.*^*  more  ancient,  has  mentioned  that  many  petty  chiefs 
627.      arrived  in  East  Anglia  and  Mercia  in  the  reign  of 
Cerdic,  and  fought  many  battles  with  the  natives; 
but  as  they  formed  no  kingdom  and  were  numerous, 
their  names  had  not  been  preserved.  ^     The  year  in 
which  these  invasions  began  to  occur  is  placed  by  the 
other  annalist  in  527.^ 
Kingdom          Contemporary  with   these  assailants,   a   body  of 
founded.      Saxons  planted  themselves  in  Essex,  and,  protected  on 
*^®'       the  south  by  the  kingdom  of  the  Jutes  in  Kent,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  adventurers  in  East  Anglia,  they 
succeeded  in  founding  a  little  kingdom,  about  630^, 
which  has  little  else  to  attract  our  notice,  than  that  it 
gradually  stretched  itself  into  Middlesex,  and  obtained 
the  command  of  London,  then  but  a  flourishing  town 
of  trade,  though  destined  in  a  subsequent  age  to  be- 

>  H.  Huntingd.  p.  313.  «  Matt  Westm.  p.  isa 

*  The  flnt  king  was  Erkenwin,  who  died  587.     Matt.  Westm.  p.  200. 
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come  the  metropolis  of  all  the  Jute,  Saxon,  and  Aiigli     chap. 
kingdoms  of  the  island.  ^^'    . 

In  this  state  of  the  contest  between  the  British  ^^a 
nation  and  their  Saxon  invaders,  while  the  Britons, 
yet  masters  of  all  the  island,  from  the  Avon  to  the 
Cornish  promontory  on  the  west,  and  to  the  Firth  of 
Forth  on  the  north,  were  resisting  and  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  son  of  Cerdic  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  unrecorded  adventurers  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  on 
the  other,  the  most  formidable  invasion  which  the 
natives  had  yet  been  called  upon  to  oppose,  occurred 
on  the  coast  above  the  Humber.  In  547,  Ida  led  or  ^^  a"ivw 
accompanied,  to  the  region  between  the  Tweed  and  the  547. 
Firth  of  Forth,  a  fleet  of  forty  vessels  of  warriors,  all 
of  the  nation  of  the  Angles.  "^  Twelve  sons  were  with 
hira.^  The  chieftains  associated  with  him,  or  who 
afterwards  joined  in  his  enterprise,  appointed  him 
their  king.^  Ida,  like  Hengist,  Cerdic,  and  Ella, 
traced  his  pedigree  to  Woden,  the  great  ancestor  of 
the  Ajiglo-Saxon  chieftains,  as  well  as  those  of  Nor- 
way,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 

That  part  of  Britain,  between  the  Humber  and  the  state  of  the 
Clyde,  was  occupied  by  Britons ;  but  they  were 
divided  into  many  states.  The  part  nearest  the  Hum- 
ber was  called  Deifyr  by  the  ancient  natives,  which^ 
after  the  Saxon  conquest  was  named  Deira;  and 
north  of  Deifyr  was  Bryneich,  which  became  Latin' 
ised  into  Bernicia.  Deifyr  and  Bryneich  had  three 
sovereigns,  whose  names  have  descended  to  us :  Gall, 
Dyvedel,  and  Ysgwnell. 

In  some  part  of  the  district  between  the  Humber 
and  the  Clyde,  was  a  state  called  Reged,  which  Urien, 

*  Flor.  Wig.  •»  In  provincia  Berniciorura,"  p.  218.  So  Ncnnius  calls  him  the 
first  king  of  Bernicia,  p.  II 4. 

*  We  may  record  their  names  as  specimens  of  their  family  appellations  :  Adda, 
Belric,  Theodric,  Ethelric,  Theodhere,  Osmer  from  his  queens,  and  Occa,  Ailric, 
Ecca,  Oswold,  Sogor,  and  Sogether.  Most  of  these  arc  significant  words,  or  com- 
binations of  words,  in  the  Saxon  language.' 

*  So  Huntingdon  states,  p.  314. 

VOL.  I.  S 
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BOOK     the  patron  of  Taliesin,  governed.  In  the  parts  nearest 
>  the  Clyde,  there  were  three  other  sovereigns,  Rhyd- 

^^*  derc  the  Generous,  Gwallog  the  son  of  Lleenog,  and 
Morgant.  Llywarch  Hen  also  enjoyed  a  little  prin- 
cipality in  Argoed.  Aneurin,  the  bard,  was  the  chief 
of  a  district,  called  Gododin.  And  Mynnyddawr 
ruled  in  a  part  near  the  friths  at  Eiddyn,  which  has 
been  conjectured  to  be  the  origin  of  Edinburgh,  or 
the  burgh  of  Edin.  Cunedda  was  also  a  wledig,  or 
sovereign,  in  some  of  these  northern  regions,  who 
emigrated  into  North  Wales ;  and  Cau  was  another. 
All  these,  and  some  others,  are  mentioned  in  the 
Welsh  remains ;  which  prove  that  the  north  of 
Britain,  like  the  south,  was  divided  into  many  sove- 
reignties :  some  of  them  of  very  inconsiderable  size. 
This  state  of  the  country,  at  the  time  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  invasion,  must  be  always  recollected,  when  the 
facility  and  permanency  of  the  Saxon  conquests  are 
adverted  to.^  From  the  Kymry,  or  Britons,  having 
retained  possession  of  much  of  this  country,  for  some 
time  after  the  Saxon  invasions,  a  large  portion  of  it 
was  called  Cumbria ;  which  is  the  Latin  name  by 
which  their  states  or  kingdoms  in  these  parts  have  been 
usually  expressed.  As  the  Saxon  conquests  spread, 
the  extent  of  British  Cumbria  was  diminished,  and 
the  most  noted  of  the  British  race,  who  had  any  Cum- 
brian kingdom  in  these  parts,  were  the  Ystradclwyd, 
who  maintained  what  has  been  called  the  Strath  Clyde 
kingdom.  The  word,  Y-strad-clyde,  literally  imports 
the  valley  of  the  Clyde ;  and  the  region  they  occu- 
pied was  therefore  about  the  Clyde.  After  enduring 
wars,  with  various  fortune,  with  the  Britons,  the 
Dalriads,  and  the  Piks,  their  little  kingdom  was  de- 
stroyed, in  the  close  of  the  tenth  century.     Aldyde, 

^  See  for  these  facts  Nennius — Caradoc*s  Life  of  Gildas— The  Welsh  Tziadi— 
Aneurin's  Gododin— Taliesln's  Poems— Cotton.  MSS.  Vesp.  A.  14w— UymnA 
Hen's  Fdems— Bodedd  y  Saint  W.  Arch,  ii 
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which  means  the  height  of  the  Clyde,  was  the  princi-      chap. 
pal  town  of  the  Y-strad-clyde,  and  was  in  all  likeli-       ^^' 


hood  the  present  Dunbarton.  This  circumstance  ^*^- 
increases  the  probability,  that  the  Eiddyn,  another 
town  in  these  parts,  which  Mynnyddawr  governed 
at  this  period,  was  the  town  on  the  Forth,  almost 
parallel  with  Alclyde,  and  which  has  long  become 
illustrious  under  the  name  of  Edinburgh.  Another 
British  state  between  the  Y-strad-clyde,  and  the 
Saxons,  seems  to  have  existed  so  late  as  the  tenth 
century ;  as  Eugenius,  or  Owen,  king  of  the  Cumbri, 
is  then  mentioned.^ 

The  defence  of  the  Britons,  according  to  the  poems 
which  remain  in  the  manuscripts  of  their  ancient 
poets,  appears  to  have  been  peculiarly  vigorous  in 
these  districts:  and  their  warriors  have  received  a 
liberal  meed  of  praise  from  the  bards  whom  they 
patronised. 

Of  these,  Urien,  the  chief  of  Reged,  has  been  most  urfen  of 
extolled.  He  was  the  son  of  Cynvarc  the  Aged.^  ^*^ 
Taliesin  has  addressed  to  him  several  poems  with 
warm  panegyric ;  and  alludes  to  him  in  others.  In 
these  he  calls  him  the  head  of  the  people  ;  the  shield 
of  warriors ;  the  most  generous  of  men ;  bounteous 
as  the  sea ;  the  thunderbolt  of  the  Cymry.  He  com- 
pares his  onset  to  the  rushing  of  the  waves ;  and  to 
the  fiery  meteors  moving  across  the  heavens.^^  But 
though  he  notices  him  as  engaged  in  many  battles  ^^, 
he  has  only  distinctly  described  the  battle  of  Argoed 
Llwyfain,  and  the  battle  of  Gwenystrad. 

As  Ida  was  the  war-king,   who  led  the  Angles 

■  Mr.  PSnkerton  distinguishes  the  Iclngrdom  of  Stratclyde  from  the  Icingdom  of 
Cumbria,  Inq.  Ilist.  Scot  t  p.  60 — 99.  But  .we  must  add  to  this  opinion,  tlie 
recollection  that  there  were  many  British  states  at  the  time  of  Ida's  invasion. 

*  Several  triads  mention  him  and  his  family,  as  also  Llywarch  Hen,  and 
Taliesin. 

>•  See  the  Tspeil  Taliesin,  p.  57.  Canu  Urien  Reged,  p.  55. ;  and  his  other 
poems  addressed  to  Urien. 

"  As  in  his  Canu  i  Urien,  p.  57. 
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BOOK     against  the  Britons  in  these  parts,  it  was  with  his  forces 
,_!^   that  Urien  and  his  sons  and  friends  so  fiercely  com- 
^7-       bated.      Ida  is  not   named   in   the  Welsh   poetry: 
because  they  have  chosen  to  stigmatise  the  invader 
by  a  reproachful  epithet.      They  call  him  Flamd- 
dwyn  ^^,  the  flame-bearer,  or  destroyer ;  a  term  which 
implies  the  devastations  that  accompanied  his  pro- 
gress.    As  the  elegy  of  Llywarch  Hen,  on  Urien, 
expresses  that  he  conquered  in  the  land  of  Bryneich, 
or  Bernicia  ^^,  we  must  infer  that  he  was  frequently 
successful  against  Ida ;  and  two  of  his  most  fortunate 
battles  appear  to  be  those  which  Taliesin  has  selected 
for  his  praise. 
Battle  of  The  bard  states,  that  on  a  Saturday,  the  invaders, 

Li^n.  nnder  "the  destroyer,"  hastened  with  four  divisions, 
to  surround  Goddeu  and  Reged,  the  seat  of  Urien's 
government.  They  spread  from  Argoed  to  Arfyn- 
nydd,  and  demanded  submission  and  hostages. 

Owen,  the  son  of  Urien,  and  his  friend  Cenau,  in- 
dignantly  rejected  the  proposal.  Urien  then  indulged 
their  ardour.     He  exclaimed, 

Being  assembled  for  our  country, 
Let  us  elevate  our  banners  above  the  mountains ; 
And  push  forward  our  forces  over  the  borders : 
And  lift  our  spears  above  the  warriors'  heads ; 
And  rush  upon  the  Destroyer  in  his  army ; 
And  slay  both  him  and  his  followers ! 

Impressed  with  his  patron's  valour,  Taliesin  de- 
clares, that  when  he  was  declining  with  age,  he 
should  be  unable  to  meet  death  with  smiles,  unless 
he  was  praising  Urien. ^* 

"  Flarnddw^n  is  also  mentioned  in  the  triads  ;  but  it  is  for  a  misfortune  which 
some  ladies  will  not  ])crmit  either  the  brave  or  the  good  to  escape.  His  wife.  Bun, 
is  classed  among  the  British  women  who  were  notorious  for  unchastity.  Trioedd, 
p.  56.     It  would  seem  from  this  tradition  that  he  had  married  a  British  lady. 

"  Llywarch  Hen,  Welsh  Arch.  p.  104.  Mr.  Owen  (now  Dr.  Owen  Pughe) 
published  a  translation  of  this  ancient  bard,  which,  though  wanting  some  revisal, 
entitles  him  to  the  thanks  of  all  the  friends  of  British  literature. 

>'  Taliesin,  p.  53. 
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-    Another  conflict  with  Ida  was  at  the  mound  of     chap. 
Gwenystrad,  literally,  "  the  pleasant  valley."      The  - 

Britons  of  Cattraeth  assembled  round  Urien,  "  the  ^J^^'- 
king  of  victorious  battle."    Taliesin,  who  was  present  oweny. 
in  the  struggle,  thus  describes  it :—  '^^ 

Neither  the  fields,  nor  the  woods,  gave  safety  to  the  foe, 

When  the  shout  of  the  Britons  came 

Like  a  wave  raging  against  the  shore  — 

I  saw  the  brave  warriors  in  array ; 

And  after  the  morning,  how  mangled ! 

I  saw  the  tumult  of  the  perishing  hosts ; 

The  blood  springing  forward  and  moistening  the  ground. 

Gwenystrad  was  defended  by  a  rampart : 

Wearied,  on  the  earth,  no  longer  verdant, 

I  saw,  at  the  pass  of  the  ford, 

The  blood-stained  men  dropping  their  arms ; 

Pale  with  terror !  — 

I  admired  the  brave  chief  of  Reged ; 

I  saw  his  reddened  brow. 

When  he  rushed  on  his  enemies  at  Llec  gwen  Calystan : 

Like  the  bird  of  rage  was  his  sword  on  their  bucklers : 

It  was  wielded  with  deadly  fate. 

Taliesin  renews  his  wish  not  to  die  pleasantly, 
unless  he  was  praising  Urien.  ^^ 

Besides  the  patriotic  valour  of  Urien,  which  he 
lavishly  praises  with  all  the  artifice,  and  sometimes 
with  the  exaggerations  of  poetry  ^^ ;  Taliesin  extols 
highly  his  liberality.  This  is  the  theme  of  several 
poems.^^ 

"  Taliesin,  p.  52. 

>*  One  specimen  may  be  added : 

What  noise  is  that  ?     Does  the  earth  shake  ? 

Or  is  it  the  swelling  sea  that  roars  ? 

If  there  be  a  sigh  in  the  dingle  ; 

Is  it  not  Urien  vrho  thrusts  ? 

If  there  be  a  sigh  on  the  mountains ; 

Is  it  not  Urien  who  conquers  ? 

If  there  be  a  sigh  on  the  slope  of  the  hills ; 

Is  it  not  Urien  vrho  wounds  ? 

If  there  be  a  sigh  of  dismay ; 

Is  it  not  from  the  assault  of  Urien  ? 

There  is  no  refuge  from  him ; 

Nor  will  there  be  from  fomine, 

To  those  who  seek  plunder  near  him  ! 

Ills  wrath  is  death  I 

Can.  Urien,  p.  56. 
''  See  the  Dadolwch  Urien,  which  is  translated  in  the  Vindication  of  the  ancient 
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Urien  was  also  commemorated  by  his  bardic  friend, 
Llywarch  Hen,  who  has  left  an  elegy  upon  him. 
After  bravely  resisting  the  Saxons,  it  was  the  mis- 
fortune of  Urien  to  be  involved  in  one  of  those  dvil 
contests  which  were  at  this  period  the  disgrace  and 
ruin  of  the  Britons.  As  he  was  besieging  one  of  the 
descendants  and  successors  of  Ida,  in  Holy  Island,  he 
was  slain  by  Llovan  Lawdeffro,  or  Llovan  with  the 
detested  hand,  an  emissary  of  Morgant,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Northern  Britons.^®  Llywarch^s  elegy 
celebrates  the  British  king  with  much  earnest  sym- 
pathy, but  in  rude  and  warlike  strains,  ^^ 


British  Poems,  now  annexed  to  this  work.  Sec  also  the  Songs  to  Urien  in 
Welsh  Arch.  i.  p.  55. 

"  Nenn.  Gen.  p.  117.     Trioedd  38.  p.  9. 

"  Marwnad  Lly.  lien.  W.  A.  p.  103—107.  As  Llywarch  Hen  is  one  of  the 
British  bards  of  the  sixth  century,  the  genuineness  of  whose  poems  is  strongly 
marked,  I  will  translate  some  extracts  fivro  his  Elegy  on  Urien  of  Beged.  He 
begins  with  an  abrupt  address  to  his  spear. 

Let  roe  rush  forward,  thou  ashen  piercer ! 
Fierce  thine  aspect  in  the  conflict  \ 
'Tis  better  to  kill  than  to  parley. 

Let  me  rush  forward,  thou  ashen  piercer  I 
Bitter  and  sullen  as  the  laugh  of  the  sea 
'Was  the  bursting  tumult  of  the  battle. 
Of  Urien  of  Reged  the  vehement  and  stubborn. 

An  eagle  to  his  foe  in  his  thmst,  braye  as  generous. 
In  the  angry  warfure,  certain  of  victory 
Was  Urien,  ardent  in  his  grasp. 

I  bear  by  my  side  a  head ; 

The  head  of  Urien  r 

The  courteous  leader  of  his  army ; 

But  on  his  white  bosom  the  raven  is  feeding. 

He  was  a  shield  to  his  country ; 

His  course  was  a  wheel  in  battle. 

Better  to  me  would  be  his  life  than  his  mead : 

He  was  a  city*to  old  age  ; 

The  head,  the  noblest  pillar  of  Britain, 

I  bear  a  head  that  supported  me  I 

Is  there  any  known  but  he  welcomed  ? 

Woe  to  my  hand  I 

Where  is  he  that  feasted  me  ? 

I  bear  a  head  fh>m  the  mountain 
The  lips  foaming  with  blood. 
Woe  to  Reged  from  this  day. 
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Owen,  one  of  the  sons  of  Urien,  was  ako  dis-     chap. 
tinguished  for  his  brave  resistance   to  the  Angles 


547. 

My  arm  has  not  shnink.  His  soo 

But  my  brpast  b  greatly  troubled,  *-       Owco, 

My  heart  *  Is  It  not  broken  ? 
The  head  I  bear  supported  me. 

The  slender  white  body  will  be  interred  to  day, 

Under  earth  and  stones. 

Woe  to  my  hand ! 

The  fkther  of  Owen  is  slain.— 

Eurddyl  will  be  joyless  to-night 
Since  the  leader  of  armies  is  no  more. 
In  Aber  Lieu  Urien  fell. — 

Dissevered  is  my  lord : 

Yet  firom  his  manly  youth 

The  warriors  loved  not  his  resentment. 

Many  chiefii  has  he  consumed. 

The  fiery  breath  of  Urien  has  ceased. 

I  am  vrretched. 

There  is  commotion  in  every  district. 

In  search  of  Llovan  with  the  detested  hand. 

Silent  is  the  gale, 
But  long  wilt  thou  be  heard* 
Scarcely  any  deserve  praise. 
Since  Urien  is  no  more, 

Bftany  a  dog  for  the  hunt  and  ethereal  hawk 
Have  been  trained  on  this  floor. 
Before  Erileon  was  shaken  into  ruins. 

This  hearth ;  no  shout  of  heroes  now  adheres  to  it : 

More  usual  on  its  floor 

Was  the  mead ;  and  the  inebriated  warriors. 

This  hearth  I  will  not  nettles  now  cover  it  ? 

While  its  defender  lived, 

More  frequent  was  the  tread  of  the  petitioner. 

The  green  sod  will  cover  it  now ; 
But  when  Owen  and  Elphin  lived 
Its  cauldron  seethed  the  prey. 

This  hearth  t  the  mouldy  fungus  will  hide  it  now. 

More  usual  about  its  meals 

Was  the  striking  of  the  sword  of  the  fierce  warrior. 

Thorns  will  now  cover  it 

More  usual  once  was  the  mixture 

Of  Owen's  fHends  in  social  harmony. 

Ants  will  soon  overrun  it 

More  frequent  were  the  bright  torches 

And  honest  festivities. 

Swine  will  henceforward  dig  the  ground, 
Where  once  the  gladness  of  heroes 
And  the  horn  of  the  banquet  went  round : 
It  was  the*  solace  of  the  army  and  the  path  of  melody. 
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under  Ida.  Taliesin  praises  his  liberality  and  valour; 
and  says  he  chased  his  enemy,  as  a  herd  of  wolves 
pursuing  sheep.^^  In  his  song  to  the  Winds,  the  bard 
records  Owen's  successful  defence  of  the  flocks  and 
cattle  of  his  province ;  and  also  mentions  his  battles 
at  the  ford  of  Alclud,  and  other  places.  The  poet*8 
imagery  is  wild  and  dismal,  like  his  subject.  He 
describes  the  swords  whirled  round  the  faces  of  the 
combatants,  and  the  blood  staining  their  temples. 
*'  There  was  joy,"  he  exclaims,  "  that  day  to  the 
ravens,  when  men  clamoured  with  the  frowning 
countenance  of  battle.  But  the  shield  of  Owen  never 
receded."  ^^  The  elegy  states,  that  by  the  sword  of 
this  warrior  Flamddwyn  perished.  ^^  Taliesin  occa- 
sionally commemorates  other  British  heroes ;  but  as  it 
would  be  useless  to  revive  a  catalogue  of  names,  long 
since  forgotten,  they  need  not  be  enumerated  here. 

That  conflict  between  the  Saxons  and  Britons, 
which  occupies  the  largest  space  in  the  ancient  British 
poetry,  is  the  battle  or  destruction  of  Cattraeth.  It 
forms  the  subject  of  the  Gododin  of  Aneurin^^,  a 
poem  much  alluded  to  and  venerated  by  the  poets  of 
Wales,  and  which  has  procured  for  him,  among  them, 
the  title  of  the  king  of  the  bards.  He  was  a  chieftain 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury ;  and  perished  at  last  from  the  blow  of  an  axe, 
inflicted  by  one  Eiddyn,  who  has  been  therefore 
classed  as  one  of  the  three  foul  assassins  of  Britain.^* 


»  Marwnad  Owain  ap  Uricn  Rcged,  Tal.  W.  A.  1.  p.  69. 

2>  Can  y  Gwynt,  p.  38,  39. 

^  Manvnad  Owain,  p.  69.  Both  the  Saxon  Chronicles,  Flor.  Wig.  p.  218., 
and  Nennius,  p.  116.,  mention  Ida  to  have  reigned  only  twelve  years.  Yet  Hun- 
tingdon calls  him  at  his  accession  "  juvenem  nobilissimum,**  p.  314.  The  com- 
parison of  these  authorities  places  Ida's  death  in  the  flower  of  his  manhood ;  and 
this  gives  a  countenance  to  the  Welsh  bard*s  assertion,  that  he  perished  in  bis 
conflicts  with  Owen  of  Reged. 

^  It  is  the  first  poem  printed  in  the  Archaiology  of  Wales.  I  printed  a  trans- 
lation of  the  first  seventy-three  lines,  in  the  "  Vhidication  of  the  ancient  British 
I*oems." 

**  Tair  anfad  g>  flafan  yiiys  Prj  dain.  Eiddyn  mab  Einygan  a  laddwys  Aneurin 
Gwawdrydd  mydeym  beird."    Triad  47.     Welsh  Arch.  ii.  p.  66.,  and  see  p.  9. 
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As  it  contains  no  regular  narration  of  incident,      chap. 
and  no  introductory  annunciation  of  its  subject,  but  '    . 

consists  chiefly  of  stanzas  but  little  connected,  on  the       ^7. 
feats  and  praises  of  the  chieftains  whom  it  comme-  dodinof 
morates ;  and  as  it  records  places  and  British  heroes,  ^"*'*'^ 
whose  names,  however  notorious  in  their  day,  are  not 
preserved  elsewhere,  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  pre- 
cise event  or  locality  it  actually  applies.     That  the 
warriors  mentioned  were  the  contemporaries  of  Aneu- 
rin  is  clear  from  its  contents  ^^,  but  this  is  all  that  we 
can  with  certainty  infer. 

It  has  been  usually  supposed  to  record  a  battle, 
between  the  collected  Britons  of  the  north,  under 
Mynyddawr  of  Eiddjm,  which  has  been  assumed  to 
be  Edinburgh,  and  the  Saxons  of  Ida,  or  his  successor. 
The  issue  was  calamitous  to  the  Britons ;  for  out  of 
above  360,  who  wore  the  golden  torques,  the  mark  of 
their  nobility,  only  three  escaped,  of  whom  the  bard 
was  one.^^  This  unfortunate  result  is  undeniably 
stated ;  and  it  is  as  manifestly  imputed  to  the  Britons' 
having  previously  indulged  in  an  excess  of  mead. 

A  recent  writer  on  Cambrian   mythology,  whose  The  new 
imagination  has  been  as  active  as  such  an  illusive  ^•^^'^'^ 
subject  could  excite  it  to  be,  has  strenuously  urged, 

*  Thus  he  says  be  saw  what  he  describes : 

**  I  saw  the  scene  flrom  the  high  land  of  Adoen. 
I  saw  the  men  in  complete  order  at  dawn  at  Adoen. 
And  the  head  of  Dyfnwal  ravens  were  consuming." 

Gweleis  y  dull  o  ben  tir  Adoen. 

Gweleis  y  wyr  tyll  vawr  gan  u  aur  Adoen. 

Aphen  Dyvynaul  vrych  brein  ae  cnoyn. 

God.  W.  A.  p.  13. 

*  A  stanza  of  the  Gododln  thus  states  the  result :  — 

•*  The  warriors  went  to  Cattraeth.     They  were  famous. 
Wine  and  mead,  from  gold,  had  been  their  liquors  — 
Three  heroes,  and  three  score,  and  three  hundred. 
With  the  golden  torques. 
Of  those  who  hastened  after  the  Jovial  excess. 
There  escaped  only  three  fW>m  the  power  of  the  swords, 
The  two  war-dogs,  Aeron  and  Cynon  Dayarawd, 
And  I  from  the  flowing  blood, 
The  reward  of  my  blessed  muse." 

Godod.  p.  4. 
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^^^^  that  the  Gododin  records  the  famous  massacre  of  the 
British  nobles  by  Hengist.^  That  it  neither  men- 
tions Hengist  nor  Gwrtheyrn,  has  not  appeared  to 
him  to  be  an  objection.^  He  supports  his  opinion  by 
an  unusually  free  translation,  and  by  a  sanguine 
commentary. 

This  translation  contains  so  much  fancy,  and  is  in 
parts  so  forcibly  adapted  to  the  conjecture,  and  the 
whole  is  removed  so  much  from  the  plain  literal 
sense,  that  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  dismiss  the 
new  hypothesis,  as  the  illusion  of  a  warm  imagination. 
If  the  poem  has  any  relation  to  the  incident,  which 
has  become  the  subject  of  the  tradition  alluded  to, 
that  incident  cannot  be  attached  to  Hengist,  and  did 
not  occur  in  the  manner  hinted  by  Nennius,  and  de- 
tailed by  Jeffiy .  ^ 

The  prevailing  subject  of  the  poem,  continually  re- 
peated in  every  second  or  third  stanza,  is  the  intoxi- 
cation of  the  Britons,  from  some  great  feast  of  mead 
previous  to  the  battle,^      So  far  the  poem  and  the 

"  See  Mythology  and  Rites  of  the  British  Druids,  p.  318 — 384.  Of  its  anthor, 
the  Rev.  Edward  Davies,  I  wish  to  speak  with  more  than  mere  respect,  because  his 
remarks  on  the  ancient  Welsh  literature,  in  this  work  and  in  his  Celtic  researches^ 
though  displaying  the  same  creati^  imagination,  which  pervades  and  li^ures  Mr. 
Whitaker's  historical  investigations,  have  yet  in  many  parts  thrown  great  Ug^t  oo 
the  venerable  remains  of  the  British  bards,  and  contributed  to  gain  fbr  them  more 
attention  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive. 

"  Mr.  Davies  thinks  that  he  traces  various  allusions  to  them  and  to  Ambrodus; 
but  the  same  latitude  of  construction  in  this  respect  would  almost  make  any  poem 
mean  any  thing. 

*  The  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr.  Davies  and  all  former  readers  of  the 
Gododin,  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  his  own  words ;  '*  I  also  perceived,  that 
the  great  catastrophe  which  the  bard  deplores,  wot  tmi,  as  it  has  been  generally 
represented,  the  ikll  of  360  nobles  in  the  field  of  battle,  to  which  they  had  rushed 
forth  in  a  state  of  intoxication ;  but,  the  massacre  of  360  unarmed  British  noUes, 
in  time  of  peace,  and  at  a  feast,  where  they  had  been  arranged  promiscooudy  with 
armed  Saxons,"  p.  321.  On  this  I  will  only  remark,  that  the  former  opinion  is 
the  manifest  literal  import  of  the  poet*s  words.  The  new  coAJecture  requires  the 
ingenious  author's  commentary,  as  well  as  an  adapted  translation  to  make  it  at  all 
probable. 

»         They  went  to  Cattraeth : 
Loquacious  were  their  hosts. 
Pale  mead  had  been  their  feast,  and  was  their  poison. 

God.  p.  2. 
So  many  other  passages :  — 

Gwyr  a  aeth  Gattraeth  vedvaeth  vedwn.  Ibid. 
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tradition  correspond ;  and  all  the  British  nobles 
perished  but  three,  another  coincidence.  But  as 
Aneurin,  according  to  the  unvarying  statement  of  the  **7. 
Welsh  literature,  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  ^^  foundation, 
century,  and  was  contemporary  with  Taliesin,  who 
mentions  him^^ ;  and  as  the  bard  was  himself  one  of 
the  survivors  of  the  conflict,  and  a  captive  from  it^, 
it  cannot  have  occurred  till  some  time  after  Hengist 
had  died.  ^  To  this  decisive  evidence,  from  its  chrono- 
logy, may  be  added  a  remark,  that  although  to  the 

Med  yvynt  melyn  melys  nuglawr.  God.  p.  2. 

Cyt  yyen  vedd  gloew  wrth  liw  habir, 

Cyt  vei  da  ei  vlas  y  gas  bu  hir.  Ibid. 

So  the  bard  says  he  partook  of  the  wine  and  mead  there ; 

Yveis  7  win  a  med  y  MordaL  God.  pw  4. 

»  So  Mr.  Davies  acknowledges,  p.  317. ;  and  adds,  **  Edward  Llwyd  refers  the 
era  of  the  Gododin  to  the  year  5]0,  and  this  probably  upon  the  authority  of  the 
ancient  MS.  which  he  quotes  in  the  same  passage,"  p.  321. 

»  In  his  Anrec  Urien,  p.  61.     In  like  manner  Aneurin  speaks  of  Taliesin  :  — 

I  Aneurin  will  do 
What  is  known  to  Taliesin, 
The  partaker  of  my  mind.  God.  p.  7. 

"  Aneurin  thus  mentions  his  captivity :  — 

In  the  earthy  abode. 

With  the  iron  chain 

About  the  top  of  my  two  knees  ; 

From  the  m«ul. 

From  the  festive  horns. 

From  the  host  at  Cattraeth.  God.  p.  7. 

**  Mr.  Davies  escapes  the  difiBculties  of  chronology  by  three  large  suppositions. 
First,  he  supposes,  that  though  Hengist  came  in  449,  yet  that  the  reputed  massacre 
did  not  occur  till  472.  But  though  Hengist  was  then  alive,  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
states,  that  he  obtained  his  kingdom  after  a  battle  in  455 ;  and  that  in  457,  after 
another  battle,  the  Britons  abandoned  Kent  Another  battle,  in  which  twelve 
British  leaders  fell,  occurred  in  465.  After  such  transactions  as  these,  such  a  con- 
fiding banquet  was  not  likely  to  have  occurred  on  the  part  of  the  Britons,  nor  was 
such  a  massacre  wanted  to  give  Hengist  that  kingdom,  which  he  had  both  acquired 
and  maintained.  His  second  and  third  will  best  speak  for  themselves  :  **  There  is 
no  improbability  in  Aneurin*s  having  attended  the  feast,  as  a  young  bard^  in  472, 
and  his  having  bewaUed  the  friends  of  his  youth,  thirty-eight  years  afienoanU,  when 
he  had  fiillen  into  the  hands  of  the  foe,  and  was  confined  in  a  dreary  dungeon,** 
p.  322.  Yet  according  to  Aneurin*s  own  expressions  in  the  preceding  note,  the 
captivity  seems  to  me  to  be  clearly  referred  to  the  destruction  at  Cattraeth.  EHs 
words  are :  ^ 

Tn  y  ty  deycrin 

Catujm  heyemin 

Am  benn  vy  deulin 

O  ved  o  vueUn 

O  Gattraeth  wnln. 
Then  foOows  the  passage,  in  note  32.,  on  himself  and  Taliesin. 
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BOOK     praise  of  his  several  heroes,  or  of  their  exploits,  he  an- 
»   nexes,  almost  invariably,  a  lamentation  of  their  festive 

^'*^"  indulgence ;  yet  this  is  not  accompanied  with  any  spe- 
cific charge  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Saxons.^ 
If  it  related  to  the  reported  massacre,  the  natural  pro- 
cess of  the  poet's  mind  would  have  been  to  have  in- 
veighed against  the  Saxons  for  their  perfidy ;  instead 
of  so  continuously  censuring  the  Britons  for  their 
inebriety.  If  Hengist  had  invited  them  to  a  banquet 
of  peace  and  friendship,  it  was  not  merely  natural, 
but  it  was  even  laudable,  according  to  the  customs  of 
that  age,  that  the  festivity  should  advance  to  intoxi- 
cation. As  it  is  not  likely  that  the  bards  ever  wit- 
nessed a  public  banquet  without  this  termination,  it 
could  not  justly  form,  nor  would  have  been  made  a 
subject  of  inculpation. 

That  the  Gododin  should  commemorate  so  many 
British  chiefs,  Ceawg^^,  Cynon,  Madawg,  Tulvwlch, 
Mynnydawg,  Cyvwlch,  Caradawg,  Owen,  Eidiol, 
Pereddur,  and  Aeddan  ;  and  yet  not  actually  name 
either  Gwrthyrn,  Guortemir,  or  Ambrosius,  cannot 
but  strengthen  the  inference,  that  it  has  no  concern 
with  the  latter ;  for  why  should  some  be  mentioned 
directly  and  plainly,  and  others,  the  most  important 
in  rank  and  power,  he  never  named,  but  implied,  as 
he  thinks,  by  some  periphrasis  ? 

The  locality  of  the  incident  alluded  to  in  the 
poem,  seems  also,  as  far  it  can  be  ascertained,  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  massacre  imputed  to  Hengist. 
It  fixes  the  scene  at  Cattraeth,  and  it  implies  that  the 

^  Mr.  Davies  believes  he  discerns  such  charges.  But  the  supposed  allusions  are 
not  direct,  and  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the  natural  construction  of  the  passages 
so  applied. 

*  This  hero,  whose  name  begins  four  of  the  stanxas  of  the  poem,  and  whose 
praise  seems  to  be  their  import,  has  been  converted  by  Mr.  Davies,  contrary  to  all 
former  translations,  into  an  epithet  But  by  the  same  mode  of  interpretatiou, 
when  we  meet  with  the  names  Hengist,  Cicero,  and  Naso,  we  may,  if  we  please, 
turn  our  Saxon  ancestor  into  a  war-horse ;  the  Roman  orator  into  a  bean  ;  and  the 
poet  of  the  metamorphoses  into  a  nose. 
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people  of  Deira  and  Bernicia  were  in  the  conflict.  ^^     ciiap. 
Cattraetli  has  been  always  placed  in  the  northern  dis-   ■ 
tricts.      So   has   Eiddyn,   from   which   M3ninydawg       ^^' 
came,  whose  courteousness  is  repeatedly  praised   in 
the  poem,  and  whom  in  its  natural  construction  it 
mentions  as  the  commander  of  the  British  force.    His 
host  is  also  mentioned  in  the  conflict,  not  as  if  he 
was  feasting  with  a  small  retinue,  but  as  his  warlike 
tribe  ^;  and  it  is  correspondent  with  this  view  that 
the  Triads  mention  his  host  at  the  battle  of  Cattraeth, 
as  one  of  the  three  gallant  hosts  of  Britain,  because 
they  followed  their  chiefs  at  their  own  charge.  ^^ 

The  natural  import  of  the  poem  is,  that  the  Britons 
had  fought  hastily  on  one  of  their  festive  days.  And 
this  leads  us  to  infer,  that  they  might  have  been  sur- 
prised by  an  unexpected  advance  of  the  Saxon  forces. 
That  360  nobles,  intoxicated  at  a  previous  banquet, 
should  have  perished  in  this  battle,  and  that  360 
should  be  the  number  said  to  have  been  massacred  by 
Hengist  at  his  feast,  are  coincidences  that  lead  the 
mind  to  believe  there  may  be  some  connection  be- 
tween the  two  incidents.  But  every  other  circum- 
stance is  so  unlike,  that  we  may  more  reasonably 
suppose,  that  the  actual  event  occurred  in  a  battle,  as 
Aneurin  has  exhibited  it ;  and  upon  a  surprise,  as  wc 
have  suggested,  and  that  tradition  has  erroneously 

"  Of  the  men  of  Dewyr  and  Bryneich  : 

The  dreadful  ones  I 
Twenty  hundred  perished  in  an  hour. 

O  wyr  Dewyr  a  Bryneich  dychrawr 

Ugeincant  eu  divant  yn  un  awr.  God.  p.  2. 

"  The  Gorgordd  Mynnydawc  mwyn  vawr :    "  the  host  of  Mynnydawg  the 
Courteous,'*  is  mentioned  in  several  passages  :  as  — 

Rac  Gorgordd  Mynydawc  mwyn  vawr.  — Twice  In  p.  2. 

He  is  also  noticed  in  p.  10.  and  1 1.     The  last  is  — 

Of  the  host  of  Mynnydawg  there  escaped 
But  one  weapon. 

Mr.  Davies  transforms  this  proper  name  if\to  an  epithet,  implying  mountain  chief; 
and  then  supposes  it  to  mean  Vortigern,  because  North  Wales  is  a  mountainous 
region,  and  Vortigem  was  the  lord  of  it,  p.  322. 

**  See  Triad,  79. ;  Welsh  Arch.  ii.  p.  69. ;  and  Triad,  36.  p.  8. 
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attached  it  to  the  first  Saxon  invader,  and  feigned 
the  banquet  and  its  calamitous  consequences  to  be  the 
result  of  a  premeditated  treachery  on  a  festive  invit- 
ation ;  or  that  they  are  what  they  have  been  always 
thought  to  be,  really  distinct  transactions. 

The  same  conflict  is  alluded  to  in  other  poems; 
but  its  disastrous  issue  and  the  inebriety,  not  the 
Saxon  perfidy,  is  the  usual  topic.^  Even  Golyddan, 
who  mentions  the  massacre  of  Hengist,  has  no  allu- 
sion to  Cattraeth  or  Mjmnydawg,  nor  gives  any 
intimation  that  it  relates  to  the  subject  of  the  Go- 
dodin.^^ 

The  progress  of  the  Angles  in  the  north  was  slow 
and  difficult.     The  Britons  appear  to  have  fought 

^  It  is  so  mentioned  in  a  poem  printed  in  the  Welsh  Archaiology,  as  a  part  of 
'ndlesln's  Dyhuddiant  Elphin,  though  it  obviously  beghis  as  that  ends.  Mr.  Davies 
found  it  to  be  in  one  MS.  appended  to  Aneurin^s  Gododin,  Celt  Res.  574.  The 
passage  may  be  thus  translated  :  — 

A  year  of  sorrow 

For  the  men  of  Cattraeth  ! 

They  nourished  me. 

Their  steel  blades ; 

Their  mead ; 

Their  violence ; 

And  their  fetters.  W.  Arch.  i.  p.  21. 

In  the  Gorcban  Cynvelyn,  the  incantation  of  Cynbelyn,  it  is  thus  mentioned,  as  if 
by  Aneurin  hbnself :  — 

Three  warriors,  and  three  score,  and  three  hundred. 
Went  to  the  tumult  at  Cattraeth. 
Of  those  that  hastened 
To  the  bearers  of  the  mead. 
Except  three,  none  returned. 

Cynon  and  Cattraeth 

With  aongi  they  preserve, 

And  me  —  for  my  blood  they  bewailed  me  — 

The  son  of  the  omen  fire. 

They  made  a  ransom. 

Of  pure  gold,  and  steel,  and  silver.  Ibid.  p.  61. 

*^  The  golden  torques  mentioned  by  Aneurin  was  then  worn  in  Britain.  <*  lo 
1692,  an  ancient  golden  torques  was  dug  up  near  the  castle  of  Hariech,  In  Merio- 
nethshire. It  is  a  wreathed  bar  of  gold,  or  perhapa  three  or  four  rods  jointly 
twisted,  about  four  feet  long,  flexile,  but  naturally  bending  only  one  way  in  form 
of  a  hat-band ;  it  is  hooked  at  both  ends ;  it  is  of  a  round  form,  about  an  inch  in 
circumference,  and  weighs  eight  ounces."  Gibson's  Additions  to  Camden,  p.  658. 
ed.  1695. — Bonduca  wore  one,  XIphilin.  Epit.  Dlonis,  p.  169.  ed.  H.  S.  1591; 
and  the  Gauls  used  them,  Livy,  lib.  xxxvi.  c  40.  Gibson  quotes  a  pasnge  of 
Virgil,  ^neid,  lib.  v.  559.,  which  implies  that  the  Tn^an  youth  wore  them.— 
Llywarch,  p.  135.,  says,  that  his  twenty-four  sons  were  eudorchawg,  or  wearers  of 
the  golden  torques,  wUchi  flnom  the  above  description,  we  perceive  was  not  a  chaio. 
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more  obstinately  in  these  parts  than  in  any  other,      chap. 
Three  of  their  kings,  besides  Urien  and  his  son,  are  - 

named,  Ryderthen,  Guallawc,  and  Morcant^,  as  ^*^* 
maintaining  the  struggle  against  the  sons  of  Ida, 
and  with  alternate  success.  Sometimes  the  Britons, 
sometimes  the  Angles  conquered.  After  one  battle, 
the  latter  were  driven  into  an  adjoining  island,  and 
were  for  three  days  besieged  there  ^,  till  Urien,  their 
pursuer,  was  assassinated,  by  an  agent  of  Morcant, 
one  of  the  British  kings  that  had  joined  him  in  the 
attack  on  the  invaders.  The  motive  to  this  atrocious 
action  was  the  military  fame  which  Urien  was  ac- 
quiring.^ The  short  reigns  of  Ida's  six  immediate 
successors,  induce  us  to  suppose  them  to  have  been 
shortened  by  the  violent  deaths  of  destructive  warfare.*^ 

The  death  of  Ida,  in  559,  produced  a  division  of  wa'a  death, 
his  associates.  His  son  Adda  succeeded ;  but  one  of  *^^' 
his  allied  chieftains,  also  a  descendant  of  Woden, 
quitted  Bemicia,  and  sought  with  those  who  followed 
him  a  new  fortune,  by  attacking  the  British  kingdom 
of  Deifyr,  between  the  Tweed  and  the  Humber.  This 
chieftain  was  named  Ella,  and  he  succeeded  in  con- 
quering this  district,  in  which  he  raised  the  Angle 
kingdom  of  Deira,  and  reigned  in  it  for  thirty  years.^ 
Yet  though  able  to  force  an  establishment  in  this 
country,  many  years  elapsed  before  it  was  completely 
subdued ;  for  Elmet,  which  is  a  part  of  Yorkshire, 
was  not  conquered  till  the  reign  of  his  son,  who  ex- 
pelled from  it  Gertie,  its  British  king.^'' 

One  Jute,  three  Saxon,  and  three  Angle  kingdoms  Estawish- 
were  thus  established  in  Britain  by  the  year  560  :  in  "^Jfy^* 

*■  Nennius,  Geneal.  p.  117.  ^  Nennliu,  p.  117. 

**  Nenn.  p.  1 17.  The  Welsh  Triads  mention  this  murder  in  noticing  the  three 
foul  assassins  of  Britain.  "  Llofim  Llawddino,  who  killed  Urien,  the  son  of  Cyn- 
flunch.**     Trioedd  38.     W.  A.  ii.  p.  9. 

^  Thus  his  son  Adda,  his  eldest  son,  reigned  but  seven  years ;  Clappa,  Ave ; 
Ttaeodulf,  one ;  Freothulf,  seven  ;  Theodoric,  seven ;  and  Ethelric,  two.  Flor.  Wig. 
221. 

^  Flor.  Wig.  221.     Sax.  ch.  20.  ^  Nenn.  Oeneal.  p.  117. 
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.    ^"'    .  and    Deira.     Another   Angle   kingdom    was,   about 

5fi»'  twenty-six  years  afterwards,  added  in  Mercia,  which 
became  in  time  more  powerful  and  celebrated  than 
any  other,  except  that  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  at 
last  conquered  it.  This  kingdom  of  Mercia  made  the 
eighth  which  these  bold  adventurers  succeeded  in 
founding.  It  was  formed  the  latest  of  all.  The  first 
enterprises  of  the  Angles  against  the  district  in 
which  it  was  raised,  were  those  of  inferior  chief- 
tains, whose  names  have  not  survived  their  day ;  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  at  first  considered  as  a  part  of 
Deira,  or  an  appendage  to  it.  Its  foundation  is  dated 
in  586.^  But  although  Crida  is  named  as  its  first 
sovereign,  yet  it  was  his  grandson,  Penda,  who  is 
represented   as  having  first  separated  it   from   the 

560.       dominion  of  the  northern  Angles.*^ 

When  we  contemplate  the  slow  progress  of  the 
Saxon  conquests,  and  the  insulated  settlements  of 
the  first  adventurers,  we  can  hardly  repress  our  sur- 
prise,  that  any  invader  should  have  effected  a  perma- 
nent  establishment.  Hengist  was  engaged  in  hostility 
for  almost  all  his  life ;  the  safety  of  Ella,  in  Sussex, 
was  little  less  precarious.  The  forces  of  either  were 
so  incommensurable  with  the  numbers  and  bravery 
of  the  people  they  attacked,  that  nothing  seems  to 
have  saved  them  from  expulsion  or  annihilation, 
but  the  civil  dissensions  of  the  natives.  Fallen  into 
a  number  of  petty  states  ^^,  in  actual  warfare  with 
each  other,  or  separated  by  jealousy,  Britain  met 
the  successive  invaders  with  a  local,  not  with  a 
national  force,    and    rarely  with   any   combination. 

*  Crida  was  the  first  Mercian  sovereign,  and  grandfather  to  Penda ;  he  began 
to  reign,  586.  Gale  Scriptores,  ili.  229.  11.  Hunt.  315.  Leiand's  Collectanea,  iL 
66.,  ib.  i.  258. — Leland,  lb.  i.  211.,  from  an  old  chronicle,  observes,  that  the  Trent 
divided  Mercia  into  two  kingdoms,  the  north  and  south. 

«  Nenn.  GeneaL  117. 

"^  Tota  insula,  diversis  regibus  divisa,  sulyacult.  Joannes  Tinmuth  ap  Usher, 
662. 
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The  selfish  policy  of  its  chiefs,  often  viewing  with     chap. 
satisfaction  the  misfortunes  of  each  other,  facilitated  • 

the  successes  of  the  Saxon  aggressors.  *^^- 

Although  the  people,  who  invaded  Britain,  were  Frisians  in 
principally  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes,  yet  as  the 
Saxon  confederation  extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Rhine,  if  not  to  the  Scheldt,  we  can  easily  accredit 
the  intimations,  which  we  occasionally  meet  with, 
that  Frisians  ^^,  and  their  n^ghbours,  were  mixed 
with  the  Saxons.  The  Britons  maintained  a  long, 
though  a  disorderly  and  ill-conducted  struggle,  and 
many  fleets  of  victims  must  have  been  sacrificed,  by 
their  patriotic  vengeance,  before  the  several  king- 
doms were  established.  In  such  a  succession  of 
conflicts,  the  invading  chiefs  would  gladly  enlist 
every  band  of  rovers  who  off^ered ;  and,  as  in  a  future 
day,  every  coast  of  Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic  poured 
their  warriors  on  England,  so  is  it  likely  that,  in  the 
present  period,  adventurers  crowded  from  every 
neighbouring  district.^^ 

In  this  part  of  our  subject  we  are  walking  over 
the  country  of  the  departed,  wliose  memory  has  not 
been  perpetuated  by  the  commemorating  heralds  of 
their  day.  A  barbarous  age  is  unfriendly  to  human 
fame.  When  the  clods  of  his  hillock  are  scattered, 
or  his  funeral  stones  are  thrown  down,  the  glory  of 
a  savage  perishes  for  ever.  In  after-ages,  fancy 
labours  to  supply  the  loss  ;  but  her  incongruities  are 
visible,  and  gain  no  lasting  belief. 

Opposite   to   the   island   of  Northstrand,  on   the  strandfruii. 
western   shore    of  Sleswick,  a  small  tract  of  land, 
dangerous  from  its  vicinity  to  a  ^turbulent  sea,  was 

"  Bt'de,  lib.  v.  c.  10.  Procop.  lib.  iv.  p.  467.  Colinus,  ap  Canneg.  de  Britten, 
p.  68. ;  and  Ubb.  Emm.  p.  41. ;  and  Spener,  361. 

'^  So  Mascou  also  thinks,  p.  527.  Some  of  the  Icelandic  ivritings  mention 
northern  kings,  who  had  dominions  in  Britain,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries. 
If  they  be  not  entirely  fabulous,  they  may  relate  to  some  of  these  expeditions.  On 
thb  period  we  may  also  recollect  the  life  of  the  iirst  Offa.  See  Matt  Paris,  Vlt. 
Offae. 
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in  ancient  times  occupied  by  a  colony  of  Frisians. 
They  extended  north  from  Husum  for  several  miles 
along  the  sea-coast.  In  the  middle  of  the  district 
was  the  town  Brested,  surrounded  by  a  rich  soil, 
though  sands  extended  beyond.  It  terminated  about 
Langhorn.  The  people  who  dwelt  on  it  were  called 
Strandfrisii,  and  the  tract  was  denominated  Frisia 
Minor.  The  marshy  soil  was  colonised  by  the  natives 
of  Friesland,  in  an  age  which  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. Saxo  speaks  of  Canute  the  Fifth's  journey 
to  it,  and  then  describes  it  as  rich  in  corn  and 
cattle,  and  protected  from  the  ocean  by  artificial 
mounds.  It  was  a  complete  flat ;  the  waters  some- 
times were  terrible  to  it ;  fields  were  often  buried, 
and  carried  off^  to  another  spot,  leaving  to  their 
owner  a  watery  lake.  Fertility  followed  the  inun- 
dation. The  people  were  fierce,  active,  disdaining 
heavy  armour,  and  expert  with  their  missile  weapons.^ 

It  is  an  opinion  of  Usher  ^*,  that  these  Frisians 
accompanied  Hengist  into  England.  To  convert 
Hengist's  Jutes  into  the  Strandfrisii  Jutes  is  an  ex- 
ertion of  mere  conjecture.  These  Frisii,  as  well  as 
others  from  Friesland,  may  have  joined  in  some  of 
the  expeditions,  and  this  probability  is  all  that  can  be 
admitted. 

The  various  parts  of  Britain,  into  which  the  Saxons 

and  their  confederates   spread  themselves,   may  be 

smomI*'^   stated  from  the  Irish  primate's  commentary  on  Bede's 

brief  description,  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  our 

reasonings  on  the  subject.^^ 

"  Pontanus  Chorograpb.  657.  Saxo  Grammaticus,  lib.  sly.  p.  260.  £d«  Stepb. 
and  bis  Prefatio,  p.  3.  Frisia  M^jor  was  not  unlike  it,  as  a  low  manhy  soil,  mucb 
exposed  to  tbe  fuiy  of  the  ocean.     Saxo,  lib.  vUL  p.  167. ;  and  Stepb.  notes,  16. 

»•  Usher,  Prlraord.  .397. 

*^  Bede  has  thus  placed  them.  Tbe  Jutes  in  Kent  and  tbe  Isle  of  Wight ;  the 
Saxons  in  Essex,  Sussex,  and  Wessex  ;  the  Angles,  whose  native  country  remained 
in  his  time  a  desert,  in  East  Anglia,  Midland  Anglia,  Mercia,  and  all  Nortbmnbria, 
p.  52.  Alfred,  in  bis  translation  of  tbe  passage,  makes  no  addition  to  this  Infbrma- 
tion.  The  people  of  Wessex  were  called  Ge-wisi,  in  Bede*s  Ume  and  before,  lib.  ilL 
c.  7. 


Tbe  settle- 
ments of 
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The  Jutes  possessed  Kent,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and     chap. 
that  part  of  the  coast  of  Hampshire  which  fronts  it.  ■ 

The  Saxons  were  distinguished,  from  their  situa- 
tion, into 

South  Saxonj,  who  peopled  Sussex ; 

East  Saxons,  who  were  in  Essex,  Middlesex,  and 
the  south  part  of  Hertfordshire  ; 

West  Saxons,  in  Surrey,  Hampshire  (the  site  of 
the  Jutes  excepted),  Berks,  Wilts,  Dorset, 
Somerset,  Devon,  and  that  part  of  Cornwall 
which  the  Britons  were  unable  to  retain. 

The  Angles  were  divided  into 

East  Angles,  in  Norfolk,  SuflFolk,  Cambridge, 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  (it  should  seem)  part  of 
Bedfordshire ; 

Middle  Angles,  in  Leicestershire,  which  apper- 
tained to  Mercia.  \ 

The  Mercians,  divided  by  the  Trent  into  \ 

South  Mercians,  in  the  counties^  of  Lincoln, 
Northampton,  Rutland,  Huntingdon,  the 
north  parts  of  Bedfordshire  and  Hertford- 
shire, Bucks,  Oxfordshire,  Gloucestershire, 
Warwickshire,  Worcestershire,  Hereford- 
shire, Staffordshire,  Shropshire  ;  —  and  into 

North  Mercians,  in  the  counties  of  Chester, 
Derby,  and  Nottingham. 

The  Northumbrians,  who  were 

The  Deiri,  in  Lancaster,  York,  Westmoreland, 
Cumberland,  Durham ; 

The  Bernicians,  in  Northumberland,  and  the 
south  of  Scotland,  between  the  Tweed  and 
the  Firth  of  Forth.^^ 

"  Usber,  Primord.  c.  12.  p.  394.  With  this,  Camden's  idea  may  be  compared ; 
and,  for  the  sentiments  of  an  ingenious  modem  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  geography,  see 
Dr.  Whitaker*8  Hist  Manchester,  lib.  11.  c.  4.  p.  88. 
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CHAP.  V. 

The  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Octarchy y  and  its  further 
Successes  against  the  Bbitons,  to  the  beginning  of  the  Seventh 
Century, 

BOOK     The  exertions  of  the  British  against  their  invaders 
.    ^'    .  having  thus  failed,  eight  Anglo-Saxon  governments 
560.      were  established  in  the  island.     This  state  of  Britain 
archyei-     has  been  improperly  denominated   the  Saxon    hep- 
tabiished.     tarchy.^     When  all  the  kingdoms  were  settled,  they 
formed  an  octarchy.     Ella,  supporting  his  invasion 
in    Sussex,    like    Hengist  in  Kent,    noiade   a   Saxon 
duarchy  before  the  year  500.     When  Cerdic  erected 
the  state  of  Wessex  in  519,  a  triarchy   appeared; 
East  Anglia  made  it  a  tetrarchy  ;  Essex  a  pentarchy. 
The  success  of  Ida,  after  547,  having  established  a 
sovereignty  of  Angles  in  Bernicia,  the  island  beheld 
a  hexarchy.     When  the  northern  Ella  penetrated,  in 
560,  southward  of  the  Tees,  his  kingdom  of  Deira 
produced  a  heptarchy.    In  586,  the  Angles  branching 
from  Deira  into  the  regions  south  of  the  Huraber, 
the  state  of  Mercia  complet<id  an  Anglo-Saxon  octar- 
chy.    As  the  Anglo-Saxons  warred  with  each  other, 
sometimes    one   state    was  for  a  time    absorbed  by 
another;    sometimes,  after  an  interval,   it   emerged 

*  Although  most  of  our  ancient  annalists  and  modem  historians  have  retained 
the  ¥rord  heptarchy,  yet  one  old  chronicler,  I  perceive,  has  more  critically  said, 
<*  Provincia  Britonum,  qvuc  modo  Anglia  nomlnatur,  Saxonum  temporibus  in  octo 
rcgna  divisa  fuerit**  Th.  Rudbome's  Hist  Mb^ot.  WInton.  Anglia  Sacra,  L  187. 
— Matth.  Westm.  198.,  as  correctly  states  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  to  have  been 
eight.     He  names  the  eight  kings  ^ho  reigned  in  586,  p.  200. 

The  ^ord  heptarchy  came  to  be  used  from  the  habit  of  mentioning  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Deira  and  Bernicia  under  the  appellation  of  Northumbria.  But 
though  they  were  at  times  united  under  one  sovereign,  yet,  as  they  became  con- 
solidated, Essex,  Kent,  or  Sussex  ceased  to  be  separate  and  independent  kingdoms ; 
so  that  the  term  was  still  improper. 
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again.  If  that  term  ought  to  be  used  which  ex- 
presses the  complete  establishment  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  it  should  be  octarchy ;  if  not,  then  the  *6o. 
denomination  must  vary  as  the  tide  of  conquest 
fluctuated.  If  the  collective  governments  are  to  be 
denominated  from  the  nations  who  peopled  them,  as 
these  were  three,  the  general  term  should  be  tri- 
archy ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that  octarchy  is  the  appella- 
tion that  best  suits  the  historical  truth. 

It  was  ill  the  slow  progression  which  has  been 
stated,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  possessed  themselves 
of  the  different  districts  of  the  island.  The  Britons, 
with  all  the  faults  of  their  mode  of  defence,  yielded 
no  part  till  it  had  been  dearly  purchased ;  and  almost 
a  century  and  a  half  passed  away  from  the  first 
arrival  of  Hengist  to  the  full  establishment  of  the 
octarchy.  We  cannot  state  in  what  year  each  British 
princij^ality  was  destroyed,  or  each  county  subdued ; 
but  we  have  seen  that,  from  the  sea  coasts  where 
they  landed,  the  invaders  had  always  to  fight  their 
way  with  pertinacity  and  difficulty  to  the  inland 
provinces. 

But  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  they  advanced,  did  not, 
as  some  have  fancied,  exterminate  the  Britons ;  though 
many  devastations  must  have  accompanied  their 
progress.  The  fierce  warriors  of  Germany  wanted 
husbandmen,  artisans,  and  menials  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of 
the  British  population  was  preserved  to  be  useful  to 
their  conquerors.  But  the  latter  imposed  their  own 
names  on  every  district,  place,  and  boundary ;  and 
spread  exclusively  their  own  language  in  the  parts 
which  they  occupied.  It  is  however  true,  that  some 
Britons  disdained  the  Saxon  yoke,  and  emigrated  to 
other  countries.  Armorica,  or  Bretagne,  was  the 
refuge  to  many.     From  others,  Cornwall  and  Wales 
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received  a  large  accession  of  population ;  and  some 
are  even  said  to  have  visited  Holland.^ 

The  most  indignant  of  the  Cymry  retired  into 
Wales.  There,  the  bards,  fugitives  like  the  rest, 
consoled  the  expatriated  Britons  with  the  hope  that 
the  day  would  afterwards  arrive  when  they  should 
have  their  full  revenge,  by  driving  out  the  Saxon 
hordes.  Not  only  Taliesin  sung  this  animating  pre- 
diction^; Myrddin  also  promised  the  Britons  that 
they  should  again  be  led  by  their  majestic  chief,  and 
be  again  victorious.  He  boldly  announced,  that  in 
this  happy  day  should  be  restored  to  every  one  his 
own ;  that  then  the  horns  of  gladness  should  proclaim 
the  song  of  peace,  the  serene  days  of  Cambrian  hap- 
piness.^    The  anticipation  of  this  blissful  era  gave 


<  H.  Cannegieter,  in  his  Dissertation  de  Brittenburgo,  Hag.  Co.  1734,  has  par- 
ticularly examined  this  point  His  decision  is  that  Brittenberg  was  named  from 
the  Britons,  but  was  built  by  the  Romans.  He  prefers,  to  the  assertion  of  Ger- 
brandus,  that  the  Britons  fled  from  the  Saxons  to  Holland  and  built  Catwych  on 
the  Rhine,  the  opinion  of  Colinus,  the  ancient  monastical  poet,  who  admits  that 
they  visited  and  ravaged  it,  but  affirms  that  they  did  not  settle. 

*  A  serpent  with  chains. 

Towering  and  plundering, 
With  armed  wings 

From  Grermania; 

This  will  overrun 
All  Loegria  and  Brydon, 
From  the  land  of  the  Lochlin  sea. 
To  the  Severn, 

After  mentioning  that  the  Britons  will  be  exiles  and  prisoners  to  Saxony,  he 
adds, — 

Their  lord  they  shall  praise, 
Their  language  preserve. 
Their  country  lose. 

Except  wild  Wales, 
Till  the  destined  period  of  their  triumph  revolves. 
Then  the  Britons  will  obtain 
The  crown  of  their  land, 
And  the  strange  people 

Will  vanish  away. 

He  concludes  with  declaring  that  Michael  had  predicted  the  future  happiness  of 
Britain.     Taliesin,  p.  94. 

Gildas,  p.  8.,  states,  that  the  Saxons  had  a  prophecy  that  they  should  ravage 
Britain  1 50  years,  and  enjoy  it  150.     The  limitation  has  rather  a  Cambrian  aspect. 

*  Myrddin's  A&llenau,  p.  153.  Golyddan,  in  his  Arymes  Prydein  vawr,  endea- 
vours to  inspire  his  countrymen  by  a  similar  prediction.  The  first  part  is  a  review 
of  the  transactions  between  Hengist  and  the  Britons.  It  is  in  the  Welsh  Archai- 
ology  vol.  i.  p..  156 — 159. 
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rapture  to  the  Cymry,  even  in  their  stony  paradise     chap. 
of  Wales.*     The  proud  invaders  mocked  the  vaunting  - 

prophecy,  and,  to  render  it  nugatory,  unpeopled  some  *^®- 
of  their  native  coasts  on  the  Baltic^,  and  filled  Britain 
with  an  active  and  hardy  race,  whose  augmenting 
population  and  persevering  valour  at  length  carried 
the  hated  Saxon  sceptre  even  to  the  remotest  corners 
of  venerated  Anglesey.  But  up  to  the  reign  of 
Alfred,  and  even  afterwards,  the  Britons  still  main- 
tained their  own  kingdoms  in  Cornwall  and  part  of 
Devonshire,  and  in  that  portion  of  the  north  which 
composed  the  Strathclyde  district.  It  was  not  till 
Athelstan's  reign  that  they  finally  lost  Exeter. 

The  Britons  long  after  Arthur's  death  maintained  571. 
their  patriotic  struggle  against  the  kingdom  of  Wes* 
sex.  They  fought,  though  unsuccessfully,  at  Bedford, 
against  the  brother  of  Cealwin,  as  we  have  noticed 
before.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  in  marching  back  to  Wes- 
sex,  through  the  districts  yet  in  the  hands  of  the 
natives,  took  Lygeanburh,  Aylesbury,  Bensington, 
and  Ensham.^  Six  years  afterwards,  the  Britons 
again  resisted  the  progressive  ambition  of  the  Saxons. 
An  important  battle  occurred  between  them  at  Der- 
ham,  in  Gloucestershire,  in  which  some  of  the  kings 
of  Wales  appear  to  have  confederated  against  the  in- 
vaders; for  three  British  sovereigns,  Conmail,  Con- 
didan,  and  Farinmail,  fell  in  the  conflict^:  two  of 
these  seem  to  be  the  princes  lamented  by  Llywarch 
Hen  in  one  of  his  elegies  ^ :  the  last  was  king  of  Mon- 

»  These  epithets  arc  Welsh.  Stony  Wales  is  a  phrase  of  Taliesin,  and  Llywarch 
denominates  Powys  <*  the  paradise  of  the  Cymry,"  p.  1 19. 

•  Bede  affirms  the  complete  emigration  of  the  Angles ;  he  says,  their  country 
*<ab  eo  tempore  usque  hodle  manet  desertus,"  lib.  i.  c.  15.  To  the  like  purpose 
Nennius,  *•  ita  ut  Insulas  d^  quibus  venerant  absque  habitatore  relinquerunt,"  c  37. 

'  Sax.  Ch.  22.     Fl.  Wig.  222.     Ethelw.  834. 

•  Sax.  Ch.  22.     Fl.  Wig.  223.     Ethelw.  835. 

•  His  Marwnad  Cynddylan,  the  son  of  Cyndrwyn.     It  begins  energetically :  — 

Stand  out,  ye  virgins. 

And  behold  the  habitation  of  Cynddylan. 

The  palace  of  Fengwem : 
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BOOK     mouthshire.^^     The  capture  of  three  cities,  then  of 
.    ^^'    '  considerable  note  among  the  Britons,  as  they  are  now 
571.      to  us,  Gloucester,  Cirencester,  and  Bath,  were   the 
fruits  of  the  Saxon  victory.^^ 

Seven  years  afterwards,  we  read  of  Cealwin  pursu- 
ing hostilities  against  the  Britons  on  the  Severn.  A 
bloody  contest  occurred  at  Frithern.  The  Britons 
fought  with  earnest  resolution,  and  for  some  time 
with  unusual  success.  The  brother  of  the  West 
Saxon  king  was  slain,  and  his  forces  gave  way.  But 
Cealwin  rallied  his  countrymen,  and,  after  great 
slaughter,  obtained  the  victory.  The  issue  was  as 
decisive  as  it  had  been  long  doubtful;  and  many 
towns  were  added  to  Wessex,  and  a  vast  booty  di- 
vided among  the  conquerors.^^     The  Britons,  with 


Is  it  not  in  flames  7 

Woe  to  the  young  who  wish  for  social  bonds. 

One  tree  with  the  woodbine  round  it 

Perhaps  may  escape. 

What  God  wills ;  be  it  done. 

Cynddylan  1 

Thy  heart  is  like  the  wintry  ice. 

Twrch  pierced  thee  throng  the  head. 

Thou  gavest  the  ale  of  Tren.  W.  Arch.  p.  107. 

The  venerable  bard  proceeds  with  his  panegyrical  apostrophes  to  hb  deceased  friend, 
calling  him  the  bright  pillar  of  his  country  ;  the  sagacious  in  thought ;  with  the 
heart  of  a  hawk,  of  a  greyhound,  of  a  wild  boar ;  and  daring  as  a  wolf  tracing  the 
faMen  carcase.     See  it  translated  by  Dr.  Owen  Pugh,  p.  71 — 105. 
He  also  commemorates  Caranmael,  apparently  the  Saxon  ConmaiL 

I  heard  fh>m  the  meadow  the  clattering  of  shields. 

The  city  confines  not  the  mighty. 

The  best  of  men  was  CaranmaeL  W.  A.  p.  112. 

He  also  laments  the  fkll  of  Freuer. 

Is  it  not  the  death  of  Freuer, 

That  separates  me  this  night  ? 

Fatal  end  of  social  comfort  I 

It  breaks  my  sleep.     I  weep  at  the  dawn.  W.  A.  p.  110. 

^  I  do  not  know  that  the  Freuer  of  Llywarch  means  the  same  person  as  Farin- 
mail ;  but  it  is  likely  that  this  was  the  Femvail  who  was  then  reigning  in  Owent 
or  Monmouthshire.  See  Regis.  Landew,  quoted  by  Langhom  in  his  useful  chroni- 
cle, p.  116. 

"  See  before,  p.  275.  Ethelwerd  calls  these  cities,  urbes  coram  clariores,  p.  835. 
Huntingdon's  epithet  is  cxcellentissimas,  p.  315. 

"  Flor.  224.  Hunt  315.  M.  Westm.  omits  the  ultimate  success  of  Cealwin, 
and  states  it  as  a  British  victory,  p.  198.  Soon  after  this  contest,  Langhora  quptes 
lo.  Salisb.  Polyc.  v.  c.  1 7.  to  say,  that  "  paulo  post  Anglorum  introitum  impositum 
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undismayed  perseverance,  fought  again,  seven  years 
afterwards,  at  Wanborough,  and  appear  to  have  ob- 
tained a   complete  victory.^^     There  were  probably       ^^ 
many  efforts  of  minor  importance  made  by  the  Britons 
which  the  Saxon  chroniclers  have  not  noticed.^^ 

But  as  soon  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  had  so  far  The  Angio. 
subdued  the  Britons,  as  to  be  in  no  general  danger  from  ^Sa  w^*^ 
their  hostility ;  and  began  to  feel  their  own  strength  other, 
in  the  growing  population  of  their  provinces,  and  in 
the  habitual  submission  of  the  natives,  their  propen- 
sity to  war,  and  their  avarice  of  power,  excited  them 
to  turn  their  arms  upon  each  other. 

It  was  the  impatience  of  a  young  mind  to  distin-       568. 
guish  itself,  which  thus  began  a  new  series  of  wars  invades 
that  lasted  till  Egbert.     The  attacks  and  successes  of  ^"^'^°- 
the  West  Saxons  and  the  South  Saxons  had  turned 
off  from  Kent  the  direction  of  British  hostility.    Left 
at  leisure  for  the  indulgence  of  youthful  turbulence, 
Ethelbert,  the  fourth  successor  of  Hengist,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  presumed  to  invade  Cealwin,   the  king 
of  ^Vessex.       This    action   seems  to  have  been   in- 
temperate.    Cealwin  had  displayed  both  talent  and 
resources  for  war,  and  Kent  never  attained  the  terri- 
torial extent  or  power  of  Wessex.  But  it  is  probable, 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  knew  nothing  as  yet  of  the 
geography  or  comparative  strength  of  their  respective 
kingdoms.     The  issue  of  this  contest  taught  Kent  to 

fuisse  Anglis  nomen."  Langhorn  has  here  departed  from  his  usual  accuracy. 
The  passage  of  our  elegant  monlc  is  lib.  vi.  c.  17.  p.  197.)  and  merely  mentions  that 
»  ab  inventu  Saxonum  in  insulam  appellatur  Anglia."  These  words  determine  no 
chronology  like  paulo  post  They  express  only  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
Saxon  iuTasiou,  without  marking  the  precise  time  of  the  change  of  name. 

"  The  brief  intimation  of  tlie  Saxon  Chronicle,  p.  22.,  Is  more  fully  expressed 
in  Hunt  315. ;  and  Ethelwerd  ascribes  to  this  battle  the  expulsion  of  Cealwin  fh>m 
his  throne^  p.  835. 

^*  Thus  Meigant,  the  British  bard  of  the  seventh  century,  mentions  an  expedi- 
tion of  the  British  chief  Morial : 

Pacing  to  combat,  a  great  booty 

Before  Cacr  Lwydgoed,  has  not  Morial  taken 

Fifteen  hundred  cattle  and  the  head  of  Gwrial  ? 

W.  A.  1.  p.  160. 
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understand  better  its  true  position  in  the  political 
scale  of  the  octarchy.  Cealwin  collected  his  troops,  de- 
feated Ethelbert  at  Wimbledon,  and  threatened  the 
Kentish  Jutes  with  the  subjection  which  they  had 
armed  to  impose.^^  This  is  remarked  to  have  been  the 
first  battle  that  occurred  between  the  Anglo-Saxon 
sovereigns.^® 

Cealwin  soon  imitated,  but  with  more  success  from 
his  superior  means,  the  ambition  of  Ethelbert.  On 
the  death  of  its  sovereign,  Cissa,  he  obtained  the 
kingdom  of  Sussex.  By  annexing  it  to  West  Saxony, 
he  changed  the  Saxon  octarchy  into  a  temporary 
heptarchy. 

Dreaded  for  his  power  and  ambition,  Cealwin  now 
preponderated  over  the  other  Saxon  monarchs^^ ;  but 
his  prosperity  changed  before  his  death.  His  nephew, 
Ceolric,  allied  with  the  Cymry  and  the  Scoti  against 
him ;  and  all  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Cealwin 
could  not  rescue  him  from  a  defeat,  in  the  thirty-third 
year  of  his  reign,  at  Wodnesburg,  in  Wilts,  the 
mound  of  Woden  already  alluded  to.^^  His  death 
soon  followed,  and  the  unnatural  kinsman  succeeded 


^  Sax.  Chron.  p.  21.    Flor.  WIgorn.  222.      Malmsbury  attributes  the 
sion  to  Ethelbert*8  desire  of  engrossing  prs  antlquitate  fiuniliae  primas  partes  aibi» 
p.  12. 

**  Hunt.  315.  About  this  time.  In  573,  the  Saxons  obtained  a  settlement  in 
France.  They  were  placed  in  the  Annorican  region  after  their  irruption,  in 
finibus  Bi^ocassium  et  Namnetensium.  Bouquet*s  Recueil  des  Ilistoriens  des 
Gaules,  vol.  ii.  p.  250. — Hence  Gregory  of  Tours  calls  them  Saxones  BajocMtaos^ 
lib.  V.  c.  10.  It  is  curious  that  they  were  sent  against  the  British  settlers  in 
Gaul,  who  defeated  them.  Gregory,  lib.  y.  c,  27.  Their  dialect,  Charies  the 
Bald,  in  his  Laws  apud  SUvacum,  calls  Linguam  Saxonicam.     Bouquet,  p.  250. 

"  Bede,  lib.  ii.  c.  5.  He  was  the  second  Saxon  prince  so  distinguished.  — 
Matt  West,  says  generally,  **  magniflcatum  est  nomen  ejus  Tehementer,'*  p.  197. 
—  Langhom  fimcied  that  he  was  the  Gormund,  whom  the  Britons  mention  with 
horror.  Chron.  Reg.  Anglian,  123.  This  Gormund,  by  some  styled  king  of  the 
Africans,  by  others  a  pirate  of  Norway  or  Ireland,  is  &bled  to  hare  invaded  the 
Britous  with  166,000  Africans.  Rad.  die.  559.,  Gale,  ill.,  and  Jeffiry,  12.  2.  AUmus 
de  Insulis,  lib.  i.  p.  25.,  gives  him  360,000. 

1'  Sax.  Chron.  22.  Ceola,  as  Flor.  Wig.,  225.,  names  him,  was  son  of  CuthuUl 
Ethelwerd,  835. — This  village  stands  upon  the  remarkable  ditch  called  Wansdike, 
which  Camden  thought  a  Saxon  work  to  divide  Mercia  fh>m  Wessex,  and  which 
others  have  supposed  to  have  been  a  defence  against  the  incursions  of  the  Britons. 
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to  the  crown  he  had  usurped.     He  enjoyed  it  during 
a  short  reign  of  five  years,  and  Ceolwulf  acceded. 

The  disaster  of  Cealwin  gave  safety  to  Kent.  Ethel-  ^^^' 
bert  preserved  his  authority  in  that  kingdom,  and 
at  length  succeeded  to  that  insular  predominance 
among  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  which  they  called  the 
Bretwalda,  or  the  ruler  of  Britain.^^  Whether  this 
was  a  mere  title  assumed  by  Hengist,  and  afterwards 
by  Ella,  and  continued  by  the  most  successful  Anglo- 
Saxon  prince  of  his  day,  or  conceded  in  any  national 
council  of  all  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  or  ambitiously  as- 
sumed by  the  Saxon  king  that  most  felt  and  pressed 
his  temporary  power ;  or  whether  it  was  an  imitation 
of  the  British  unbennaeth,  or  a  continuation  of  the 
Saxon  custom  of  electing  a  war  cyning,  cannot  now 
be  ascertained. 

While    Ceolwulf  was  governing  Wessex,   Ethel-       603. 
frith,  the  grandson  of  Ida,  reigned  in  Bernicia,  and  ofEthei- 
attacked  the  Britons  with  vehemence  and  persever-  ^^ 
ance.     None   peopled  more  districts  of  the  ancient 
Cymry  mth  Angles,  or  more  enslaved  them  with  tri- 
butary services.*^^    It  is  probable  that  he  extended  his 
conquests  to  the  Trent.     Alarmed  by  his  progress, 
Aidan  advanced  with  a  great  army  of  Britons,  either 
from  Scotland,    or  those   who   in  the  Cumbrian  or 
Strathclyde  kingdoms,  and  their  vicinity,  still  pre- 
served  their  independence,   to   repress   him.       The 
Angles   met   him   at   Degsastan ;    a  furious    battle 
ensued,  which  the  determination  of  the  combatants 

••  Bcde,  lib.  U.  c.  6.,  names  hlra  as  the  third  qui  imperavit  all  the  provinces 
south  of  the  Humbcr.  Malmbbury  amplifies  this  into  "  omnes  nationes  Anglorum 
prster  Nurthanhimbros  continuis  victoriis  domitas  sub  jugum  traxit,**  p.  10. — 
The  Saxon  Chron.  calls  him  one  of  the  seven  brctwaldas  who  preceded  Egbert 
The  proper  force  of  this  word  bretwalda  cannot  imply  conquest,  because  Ella  the 
First  is  not  said  to  have  conquered  Hengist  or  C'erdic ;  nor  did  the  other  bret- 
waldas  conquer  the  other  Saxon  kingdoms.  The  Anglo-Saxon  sovereigns,  to  whom 
fiede  gives  this  title  in  succession,  arc  Ella,  of  Sussex  ;  Cealwin,  of  Wessex  ;  Ethel- 
bert,  of  Kent ;  Redwald,  of  East  Anglla  ;  Edwin,  Oswald,  and  Oswy,  of  Northum- 
bria;  and  see  llunt.  314. 

»  llunt  316. 


603. 
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BOOK  made  very  deadly.  The  Britons  fought  both  with 
conduct  and  courage,  and  the  brother  of  Ethelfrith 
perished,  with  all  his  followers.  At  length  the  Scot- 
tish Britons  gave  way,  and  were  destroyed  with  such 
slaughter,  that  the  king,  with  but  few  attendants, 
escaped.^^  They  had  not,  up  to  the  time  of  Bede, 
ventured  to  molest  the  Angles  again. 

The  colonists  of  Sussex,  endeavouring  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  Ceolwulf,  this  West  Saxon  king,  who  is 
mentioned  as  always  engaged  in  quarrels  with  the 
Angles,  Britons,  Picts,  or  Scots,  ventured  on  a  con- 
flict with  him,  which,  disastrous  to  both  armies,  was 
most  fatal  to  the  assertors  of  their  independence.'^"^ 
607.  The  Bernician  conqueror,  Ethelfrith,  renewed  his 

612.  war  with  the  Cymry.  He  reached  Chester,  through 
a  course  of  victory.  Apart  from  the  forces  of  the 
Welsh,  assembled  under  Brocmail,  king  of  Powys,  he 
perceived  the  monks  of  Bangor,  twelve  hundred  in 
number,  offering  prayers  for  the  success  of  their 
countrymen :  "  If  they  are  praying  against  us,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  they  are  fighting  against  us;"  and  he 
ordered  them  to  be  first  attacked:  they  were  de- 
stroyed^^; and,  appalled  by  their  fate,  the  courage  of 
Brocmail  wavered,  and  he  fled  from  the  field  in  dis- 
may.^* Thus  abandoned  by  their  leader,  his  army 
gave  way,  and  Ethelfrith  obtained  a  decisive  con- 

"  Bedc,  lib.  i.  c.  34.  Sax.  Chron.  24. — The  position  of  this,  as  of  most  of  the 
Saxon  battles,  is  disputed.  Dalston,  near  Carlisle,  and  Dawston,  near  Jedburgh, 
has  each  its  advocate. 

»  II.  Hunt  316.     Sax.  Chron.  p.  25. 

"  The  chronology  of  this  battle  is  disputed.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  dates  it  in 
607,  p.  25.  ;  Flor.  Wig.,  603  ;  the  Annals  of  Ulster  in  612 ;  Matt  West  in  603, 
p.  204.  The  ancient  Welsh  chronologer,  in  the  Cambrian  Reg.  for  1796,  places 
it  in  602,  and  fourteen  years  before  the  battle  of  Meigen,  p.  SIS.  Bede  says,  that 
Austin  had  been  jam  multo  ante  tempore  ad  ccelestia  regna  sublatus,  lib.  it  c.  2. ; 
but  Austin  died  in  605. 
'  ^*  Brocmail  ivas  one  of  the  patrons  of  Taliesin,  who  commemorates  this  struggle. 

I  saw  the  oppression  of  the  tumult ;  the  wrath  and  tribulation ; 
The  blades  gleaming  on  the  bright  helmets ; 
The  battle  against  the  Lord  of  Fame  in  the  dales  of  Hafren ; 
Against  Brocvall  of  Powys,  who  loved  my  muse. 

Taliesin,  p.  66. 
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quest.  Ancient  Bangor  itself  soon  fell  into  his  hands,     chap. 
and   was    demolished  ^^ ;    the   noble  monastery  was  .     ^'  .. 
levelled  to  the  earth  ;  its  library,  which  is  mentioned       6io. 
as  a  large  one,  the  collection  of  ages,  the  repository  S^roycd. 
of  the  most  precious  monuments  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons, was  consumed  ^^ ;  half  ruined  walls,  gates,  and 
rubbish  were  all  that  remained  of  the  magnificent 
edifice.^^     We  may   presume  that  the   addition  of 
Cheshire  to   Bemicia  was  the   consequence  of  the 
victory. 

But  amidst  their  misfortunes,  the  Cymry  some-  Tewdric 
times  triumphed.  Ceolwulph  from  Wessex  advanced  ^i^ipi,. 
upon  them,  not  merely  to  the  Severn,  but  crossed  it 
into  the  province  of  Glamorgan.  Affrighted  at  his 
force,  the  inhabitants  hastened  to  Tewdric  their  former 
king,  who  had  quitted  his  dignity  in  behalf  of  his  son 
Mowrick,  to  lead  a  solitary  life  among  the  beautiful 
rocks  and  woodlands  of  Tintern.  They  solicited  him 
to  reassume  the  military  command,  in  which  he  had 
never  known  disgrace,  if  he  sympathised  in  the  wel- 
fare of  his  countrymen  or  his  son.  The  royal  hermit 
beheld  the  dreaded  Saxons  on  the  Wye,  but  the  re- 
membrance of  his  own  achievements  inspired  him 
with  hope.  He  put  on  his  forsaken  armour,  con- 
ducted the  tumult  of  battle  with  his  former  skill,  and 
drove  the  invaders  over  the  Severn.  A  mortal  wound 
in  the  head  arrested  him  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 

"  Ancient  Bangor  was  about  eight  miles  distant  fW>m  Chester.  Calus  de  Antiq. 
Cantab,  lib.  i.  ap.  Usher,  133.  —  Leland  says,  "  the  ciunpace  of  the  abbay  was  as  of 
a  waullid  toune,  and  yet  remaineth  the  name  of  a  gate  cauUid  Forth  Hogan  by 
north,  and  the  name  of  another,  port  Clays  by  south. — Dee  syns  chaunging  the 
bottom  rennith  now  thoroug  the  mydle  betwyxt  thes  two  gates,  one  being  a  mile 
dim  from  the  other."     Itiner.  voL  v.  p.  26. 

*  Humph.  Lhuyd  asserts  this.  Comm.  Frag.  Brit.  Descript  58.,  and  Giraldos 
Cambrensis  declares  that  Chester  also  was  destroyed.  De  illaud.  Walliie,  c  7.  And 
it  is  not  likely  that  a  rude  Anglo* Saxon  warrior  would  take  any  care  to  preserve 
British  MSS.  This  destruction  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  ancient  British 
antiquities. 

"  Malmsbury,  19 In  the  Triads  Bangor  is  paralleled  with  the  isle  of  Avallon, 

and  Caer  Caradog,  for  possessing  2400  religious.  The  Bangor  of  modem  note  is  a 
city  built  by  Maelgo  on  the  Meneath,  near  Anglcsea,  Joh.  Rossius,  ap.  Usher,  133. 
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success,  and  he  breathed  his  last  wishes  for  his  people's 
safety  at  the  confluence  of  the  Severn  and  the  Wye. 
The  local  appellation  Mathern,  the  abbreviation  of 
Merthyr  Teudric^®,  pointed  out  his  remains  to  the 
sympathy  of  posterity ;  in  the  sixteenth  century  his 
body  was  found  unconsumed,  and  the  fatal  blow  on 
.  his  head  was  visible.^^ 
Diitrewof  The  couditioH  of  the  Britons  at  this  juncture  was 
the  Welsh,  j^^coming  morc  distressful  and  degrading.  Driven 
out  of  their  ancient  country,  they  had  retired  to  those 
parts  of  the  island  which,  by  mountains,  woods, 
marshes,  and  rivers,  were  most  secluded  from  the 
rest ;  yet  in  this  retreat  they  lived,  with  their  hands 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
them  ^^ ;  they  were  the  common  butt  of  enterprise  to 
the  Angles  of  Bemicia,  and  Deira,  and  Mercia ;  to 
the  Saxons  of  Wessex,  and  to  the  Gwiddelians  of 
Ireland ;  and  they  were  always  as  eager  to  assail 
as  to  defend.  The  wild  prophecies  of  enthusiasts, 
who  mistook  hope  for  inspiration,  having  promised  to 
them,  in  no  long  period,  the  enjoyment  of  the  soil 
from  which  they  had  been  exiled,  produced  a  per- 
petual appetite  for  war.  Their  independent  sove- 
reignties fed,  by  their  hostile  ambition,  the  flames  of 


"  The  martyr  Tewdric.  Usher  quotes  the  Register  of  Landaff  for  this  conflict, 
p.  562. — Langhom.  Chron.  p.  148. 

*  Godwin  pr»sul.  ap.  Usher,  563.  In  the  chancel  of  Mathern  church  an  epi- 
taph mentions  that  he  lies  there  entombed.  Williams's  Monmouthshire,  App. 
No.  1 7.  An  incident  somewhat  like  this  occurred  in  the  commencement  of  the 
English  settlements  in  North  America.  General  Whalley,  one  of  the  Judges  ai 
Charles  I.,  fled  with  his  son-in-law  General  Gough  fh>m  England  to  Boston  a  few 
days  before  the  Restoration.  Pursued  by  proclamations  offering  large  rewards  for 
their  apprehension,  their  hiding-place,  at  first,  was  a  cave  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  a 
few  miles  fh>m  Newhaven,  flrom  which,  in  two  or  three  years,  they  moved  to 
Hadley,  where  they  lived,  concealed  and  unknown,  for  fifteen  summers.  A  war 
ensuing  between  the  English  colonists  and  the  Indian  chief  of  Pokanoket,  the 
Indians  surprised  Uadley  in  the  time  of  public  worship  :  the  townspeople  had  their 
arms  with  them,  but  were  panic-struck  and  confounded ;  and  would  have  been  all 
destroyed,  if  an  old  and  venerable  man,  in  a  dress  unlike  that  of  any  other,  had 
not  suddenly  appeared  among  them.  He  rallied  them,  put  himself  at  their  head, 
gave  orders  like  one  accustomed  to  battle,  charged  and  routed  the  enemy,  and 
saved  the  town ;  but,  when  the  victory  was  complete,  was  no  longer  to  be  seen. 
It  was  General  Gough.  —  nolme*s  Annals  of  America. 

^  Matt.  West,  paints  this  forcibly,  p.  198,  and  199. 
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domestic  quarrels,  and  accelerated  the  ruin  of  their 
independence.  But  yet,  under  all  these  disadvan- 
tages, they  maintained  the  unequal  conflict  against  ^lo. 
the  Anglo-Saxons  with  wonderful  bravery,  and  did 
not  lose  the  sovereignty  of  their  country  until  the 
improvements  of  their  conquerors  made  the  conquest 
a  blessing. 

Cynegils,  with  the  West  Saxons,  again  assailed  some  6i4.^ 
branches  of  the  Britons.  If  Bampton  in  Devonshire  ^^; 
be  the  place  which  the  Saxon  annalist  denominates 
Beamdune,  the  princes  of  Cornwall  were  the  objects 
of  attack.  When  the  armies  met,  Cynegils  surprised 
the  Britons  by  drawing  up  his  forces  into  an  arrange- 
ment which  was  not  common  to  that  age.  This  dis- 
play and  the  sight  of  the  battle-axes,  which  the 
Saxons  were  brandishing,  aflfected  them  with  a  sudden 
panic,  and  they  quitted  the  field  early,  with  the  loss 
of  above  two  thousand  men.®^ 

■*  nant.  316.  Sax.  Chron.  25.  Camden  suppoies  the  p1ju:e  to  have  been 
Bindon  in  Dorsetshire,  i  44.  Oougb*s  cd.  The  editor  mentions  fiiyoarably  the 
opinion  of  Gibson,  wliich  is  in  the  text,  ib.  p.  50. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

The  Introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  in 
Kent  and  Essex.  —  Etuelbert'^  Eeign  in  Kent. 

BOOK  The  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  has,  thus  far,  been 
/  the  history  of  fierce,  barbaric  tribes;  foil  of  high 
courage,  excited  spirit,  persevering  resolution,  great 
activity,  and  some  military  skill ;  but  with  minds 
which,  although  abounding  with  talent  and  love  of 
enterprise,  and  inventive  of  political  institutions 
well  adapted  to  their  position  and  necessities,  were 
void  of  aU  lettered  cultivation ;  unused  to  the  social 
sympathies,  and  averse  from  the  intellectual  refine- 
ments, of  which  they  were  naturally  capable.  These 
great  blessings  of  human  life  were  introduced  among 
them  with  that  peculiar  form  of  Christianity,  which 
the  benevolent  feelings  and  religious  enthusiasm  of 
Pope  Gregory  (deservedly,  with  all  his  imperfections, 
sumamed  the  Great)  conveyed  into  England  by  his 
missionary  Augustin.  This  great  mental,  moral,  and, 
we  may  add  from  some  of  its  results,  political  revo- 
lution was  suggested  and  accomplished  by  a  train  of 
coincidences,  which  deserve  to  be  recollected.^ 

*  While  we  give  the  missionaries  of  Gregory  the  honour  of  thus  introdudog 
Christianity  amongst  the  conquering  Saxons,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  was  already 
existing,  and  long  survived  independently,  among  the  conquered  Britons.  Many 
facts  show  that  the  British  church,  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  century,  held  an  influ- 
ential position,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings  of  the  age. 
The  Christian  population,  however,  retired  under  the  pressure  of  the  Saxon  in- 
vasion into  Wales,  and  the  south-western  parts  of  England,  and  partly  from  the 
divisions  in  relation  to  the  opinions  of  Pelaglus ;  partly  fh>m  the  deep  hostility 
between  the  British  and  Saxon  populations,  and  partly  from  the  active  support 
which  Rome  gave  to  the  Saxon  hierarchy  as  in  more  direct  dependence  upon  her- 
self,  the  more  ancient  British  hierarchy  lost  ground,  and  became  ^adually 
absorbed  Into  the  Roman  church.  In  770  the  Roman  reckoning  of  Easter- tide 
was  accepted  ;  and,  by  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  all  remains  of  indeiwn- 
dence  even  in  Wales  had  disappeared. 
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The  Roman  papacy  had  felt  the  advantage,  to  chap. 
itself,  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gothic  nations ;  and 
Gregory,  in  succeeding  to  that  dignity,  would  have 
imbibed  a  disposition  to  promote  the  same  religious 
policy,  if  his  own  earnest  belief  in  Christianity  had 
not  led  him  to  befriend  it.  But  the  Anglo-Saxons 
were  not  the  only  nation  of  Europe  that  were  then 
pagans.  All  Germany,  and  all  the  nations  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  all  the  Slavonian 
tribes,  were  of  this  description.  England,  which 
Rome  had  long  before  amused  itself  with  describing, 
as  cut  off  from  the  whole  world,  and  as  approach- 
ing the  frozen  and  half-fabled  Thule,  was  so  remote, 
and  had  been  so  separated  by  its  Saxon  conquerors, 
from  any  connection  with  the  civilised  regions,  that 
it  seemed  to  be  the  country  least  adapted  to  interest 
him.  But  a  circumstance,  which  does  credit  to  his 
heart,  had  turned  the  current  of  Gregory's  feelings 
towards  our  island,  before  he  had  reached  the  papacy. 

It  was  then  the  practice  of  Europe  to  make  use  of 
slaves,  and  to  buy  and  sell  them ;  and  this  traffic 
was  carried  on,  even  in  the  western  capital  of  the 
Christian  church.  As  he  was  passing  one  day 
through  the  market  at  Rome,  the  white  skins,  the 
flowing  locks,  and  beautiful  countenances  of  some 
youths  who^  were  standing  there  for  sale,  interested 
Gregory's  sensibility.^ 

To  his  inquiries  from  what  country  they  had  been 
brought,  the  answer  was,  from  Britain,  whose  inhabit- 
ants were  all  of  that  fair  complexion.  Were  they 
Pagans   or   Christians  ?    was   his  next  question :    a 

'  The  chronicler  of  St  AugU8tin*s  monastery  at  Canterbury,  W.  Thorn,  men- 
tions that  these  were  three  boys  :  *«  Videt  in  foro  Romano  tres  pueros  Anglicos,*' 
I>ecem.  Script,  p.  1757.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  homily  on  Gregory's  birth-day, 
pablished  by  Mrs.  Eistob,  it  is  stated  that  English  merchants  had  carried  them  to 
Rome,  and  that  the  practice  was  continuing.     **Tba  s^lamp  hec  sr  fiimum  fsele 

tpa  fpa  Kyr  pop  o]T  berb,  rh»r  ensiifce  cyrhmen  bpohron  heopa  pape  ro  Romaoa 
ivpis.  1  Erpesopiur  eobe  be  chaepe  ]Tp«c  to  tbam  ensbrcum  mannum  heopa 
tiiinK  fceapisenbe.  Tha  j^epeah  he  becpuxc  cbani  papum  cypecnicbrar  sepetce. 
Tba  >a;pon  bpitef  licbaman  *]  pesper  1  plitan  man  1  aerbehce  stfcaxobe,"  p.  1 1. 
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BOOK  proof  not  only  of  his  ignorance  of  the  state  of 
^^^  England,  but  also,  that,  up  to  that  time,  it  had  occu- 
pied no  part  of  his  attention.  But  thus  brought  as 
it  were  to  a  personal  knowledge  of  it,  by  these  few 
representatives  of  its  inhabitants,  he  exclaimed,  on 
hearing  that  they  were  still  idolaters,  with  a  deep 
sigh :  "  What  a  pity,  that  such  a  beauteous  frontis- 
piece should  possess  a  mind  so  void  of  internal 
graces !  "  The  name  of  their  nation  being  mentioned 
to  him  to  be  Angles,  his  ear  caught  the  verbal  coin- 
cidence. The  benevolent  wish  for  their  improvement 
darted  into  his  mind,  and  he  expressed  his  own 
feelings,  and  excited  those  of  his  auditors  by  re- 
marking :  "  It  suits  them  well :  they  have  angel 
faces,  and  ought  to  be  the  co-heirs  of  the  angels  in 
heaven."  A  purer  philanthropy  perhaps  never 
breathed  from  the  human  heart,  than  in  these  sudden 
eflPusions  of  Gregory's.  That  their  provincial  country 
Deira,  should  resemble  the  words  De  ira,  seemed  to 
his  simple  mind  to  imply,  that  they  ought  to  be 
plucked  from  the  wrath  of  God ;  and  when  he  heard 
that  their  king's  name  was  called  Ella,  the  conso- 
nancy  of  its  sound  with  the  idea  then  floating  in 
his  mind,  completed  the  impression  of  the  whole 
scene.  His  full  enthusiasm  burst  out.  "  Hallelujah ! 
the  praise  of  the  creating  Deity  must  be  sung  in 
these  regions."^  This  succession  of  verbal  coin- 
cidences affected  his  mind  with  a  permanent  impres- 
sion of  the  most  benevolent  nature.  He  went  to  the 
then  pope,  and  prayed  him  to  send  some  missionaries 
to  convert  the  English  nation,  and  offered  himself  for 
the  service.  His  petition  was  refused,  but  the  pro- 
ject never  left  his  mind,  till  he  was  himself  enabled 

"  Bede,  Hist.  lib.  U.  c  1.  p.  78.  This  incident  was  probably  in  Gregory's  mind, 
when  he  wrote  this  passage  in  his  moral  exposition  of  Job.  -  Eccc  lingua  Bri- 
tannic, qu«  nil  aliud  noverat,  quam  barbarum  frendere ;  Jamdudum  in  dtvints 
laudibus  Hebreum  cepit,  Halleluia,  resonarc,"  Ub.  xxvi,  c.  6.  p.  688.  ed  Pftrii. 
1640. 
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to  accomplish  it.     As  Ella  died  in  589,  this  incident     chap. 
must  have  occurred  before  this  year. 

In  592,  Gregory  became  pope,  and  four  years  69a. 
afterwards  he  attempted  to  execute  his  purpose.  He 
selected  a  monk  named  Augustin,  as  the  fittest  for 
the  chief  of  the  mission,  and  added  some  other  monks 
of  congenial  feelings  to  assist  it.  They  set  out  on 
their  journey,  but  the  dread  of  encountering  a  nation 
so  ferocious  as  the  Saxons  had  the  character  of 
being,  and  ignorance  of  their  language,  overcame 
both  their  resolution  and  their  zeal.  They  stopped, 
began  their  return  to  Rome,  and  sent  Augustin  back 
to  solicit  Gregory  not  to  insist  on  their  pursuing  an 
enterprise  so  dangerous  and  so  little  likely  to  be 
availing.  * 

Gregory  prevailed  on  Augustin  to  resume  the  mis- 
sion, and  answered  the  entreaties  of  the  rest  by  a 
short  but  impressive  letter.  He  remarked  to  them 
that  it  was  more  disgraceful  to  abandon  an  under- 
taking once  begun,  than  to  have  at  first  declined  it. 
That  as  the  work  was  good,  and  would  receive  the 
Divine  aid,  they  ought  to  pursue  it.  He  reminded  them 
of  the  glory  that  would  recompense  their  sufferings 
in  another  world,  and  he  appointed  Augustin  their 
abbot,  and  commanded  their  obedience  to  his  direc- 
tions, that  the  little  community  might  have  an  eflfec- 
tive  governor.  ^  He  wrote  also  to  the  bishop  of  Aries,  596. 
recommending  this  band  of  religious  adventurers  to 
his  friendship  and  assistance.  He  addressed  letters 
to  other  prelates  in  France  to  the  same  purport.  He 
requested  the  patronage  of  the  Frankish  kings  to 
their  undertaking ;  and  also  endeavoured  to  interest 
Brunechilda,  one  of  their  queens,  to  befriend  it.  The 
missionaries  were  forty  in  number.^ 

*  Bede,  lib.  L  c.  23.  p.  59.  ■  Bede,  lib.  L  c.  23.  p.  69. 

*  These  letters  of  Gregory  are  printed  amid  bis  very  multifarious  correspond- 
ence, which  are  classed  in  twelve  books,  and  occupy  the  fourth  volume  of  his  works. 
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BOOK         But  to  which  part  of  the  octarchy  should  they  first 
apply  ?  a  natural  circumstance  led  them  to  Kent. 


^^^'  Ethelbert,  who  had  begun  his  reign  with  the  in- 

auspicious attack  on  Wessex,  had  been  afterwards  so 
harassed  by  others  of  the  Saxon  kings,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  preserved  his  own  dominions  from  sub- 
jection.^ Adversity  and  danger  had  made  him  wiser. 
His  future  measures  were  more  prosperous,  and  he 
became  the  Bretwalda  of  the  Saxon  octarchy,  and 
predominated  over  it  as  far  north  as  the  Humber. 

The  circumstance  auspicious  to  Augustin's  mission, 
was  Ethelbert's  marriage  with  Bertha,  a  Frankish 
princess.  She  had  been  educated  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  she  had  stipulated  for  the  right  of  pursuing  her 
own  religion  after  her  marriage.^  To  Kent  and  to 
this  queen  Augustin  proceeded  with  his  companions, 
with  interpreters  whom  the  king  of  the  Francs  had 
provided. 

Augustin  sent  one  of  these  to  Ethelbert,  to  an- 
nounce that  he  came  from  Rome,  and  had  brought 
with  him  a  messenger,  who  promised  to  those  that 
obeyed  him  everlasting  joys  in  heaven,  and  a  king- 
dom that  should  never  end.  The  king,  whom  the 
conduct  of  his  queen  had  dispossessed  of  all  virulence 
against  Christianity,  ordered  them  to  remain  in 
Thanet,  where  they  had  landed,  supplied  with  every 
necessary,  till  he  had  determined  what  he  should  do 
with  them. 

697.  Interested  by  their  arrival,  the  queen  was  not  likely 

to  be  inactive.  But  the  freedom  of  all  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tribes,  and  the  power  of  their  witenagemots,  as  well 
as  the  opposing  influence  of  the  Saxon  priests,  caused 
Ethelbert  to  pause.  After  a  few  days'  deliberation,  he 
went  into  the  island  and  appointed  a  conference.    He 

Dr.  Smith  has  selected  those  which  concern  this  mission,  in  the  appendix  to  his 
Bedc,  No.  6. ;  and  Mrs.  Elstoh  has  translated  them  in  her  appendix,  p.  7,  &c. 
'  Malmsb.  p.  10.  •  Bede,  lib.  L  c.  26.     Hunting.  3SI. 
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sat  in  the  open  air,  fearful  lest,  if  he  received  them  i^      chap. 
a  house,  he  should  be  exposed  to  the  power  of  their  '    . 

magic  if  they  used  any.  They  came  with  a  simple  ^^7- 
but  impressive  ceremony.  They  advanced  in  a  pro- 
cession, preceded  by  a  silver  cross,  as  their  standard, 
and  carrying  also  a  painted  portrait  of  our  Saviour, 
and  chanting  their  litany  as  they  approached.  The 
king  commanded  them  to  sit  down,  and  to  him  and 
his  earls,  who  accompanied  them,  they  disclosed  their 
mission.  ^  Ethelbert  answered  with  a  steady  and  not 
unfriendly  judgment.  "  Your  words  and  promises 
are  fair,  but  they  are  new  and  uncertain.  I  cannot 
therefore  abandon  the  rites,  which,  in  common  with 
all  the  nations  of  the  Angles,  I  have  hitherto  observed. 
But  as  you  have  come  so  far  to  communicate  to  us 
what  you  believe  to  be  true,  and  the  most  excellent, 
we  will  not  molest  you.  We  will  receive  you  hospit- 
ably, and  supply  you  with  what  you  need.  Nor  do 
we  forbid  any  one  to  join  your  society  whom  you  can 
persuade  to  prefer  it."  He  gave  them  a  mansion  in 
Canterbury,  his  metropolis,  for  their  residence,  and 
allowed  them  to  preach  as  they  pleased. ^^ 

They  entered  the  city  singing  the  litanies,  which 
they  had  found  to  be  interesting  to  the  populace. 
They  distinguished  themselves  by  prayers,  vigils,  and 
fastings,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  those  who 
visited  them ;  and  their  discourses  pleased  many.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  city,  a  church  had  been  built, 

*  Bede,  lib.  L  c.  25.  p.  61.     The  homily  briefly  states  the  substance  of  the  ad- 

drefs  of  Aogustin  :  «  Hu  re  milbbeo|itA  baelenb  mib  bif  asenpe  thpopanse  t:hifoe 
fc^lbisan  mibbaiieapbe  alyrbe  ■)  st*l«»rrulluni  manoum  beoreoa  picef  inpaBp  seo- 
ponobe,"  p.  34.  The  substance  of  the  sermon  is  given  at  length  by  Joscelin, 
AngL  Sac.  voL  il.  p.  59. ;  and  a  translation  of  it  in  Elstob,  p.  33. 

^  The  text  is  from  Bede,  p.  61.  But  Alfred's  Saxon  of  this  speech  perhaps 
exhibits  most  exactly  the  actual  words  of  Ethelbert :  Fssepe  wopb  tbir  r^nb  anb 
Sebas  Che  sebpobcon  t  wy  r«c5ach.  Ac  ropcboo  hi  nipc  fynbon  ano  uocuebt*, 
ne  mason  pe  ou  syr  CDa  ^^ecbapsean  rba  pe  roplaetan  clia  pipio  the  pe  lanxepe 
tibe  mib  ealle  Anxelcheobe  beolban.  Ac  ropchon  cbe  se  peoppan  liibcp  clcneo- 
biK©  coman  anb  tnaey  ch«  me  sechuhc  anb  TsefApen  if  cha  rhinj  cha  rbe  roch 
anb  becrc  seljrrbon,  cba  Re  eac  fpylce  pyllabon  uf  cha  scmjenpiman,  ne  pyllach 
pe  ropboon  eop  hepise  beon  :  Ac  pe  pillacb  eop  rpemrumlice  on  ssrclichnefrc 
onpon  anb  eop  anbI3rme  fyllan  anb  eoppe  cbeaprc  ropSTan.  Ne  pe  eop  bepe- 
piach  Cha  se  ealle  cba  cbe  xc  mason  chuph  coppc  lape  Co  eoppcp  seleapan 
•rercnjrre  SCCheobe  anb  s«cynP'»"  p.  487. 
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BOOK     durin^r   the   residence  of  the  Romans,  dedicated  to 
St.  Martin,  which  the  queen  had  used  as  her  oratory. 


^^'^'  Here  they  sang,  prayed,  performed  their  mass,  and 
preached  till  they  made  several  converts,  whom  they 
baptized.  The  impression  spread,  till  at  length  the 
king  was  aflfected,  and  became  himself  a  Christian.  ^^ 
In  no  part  of  the  world  has  Christianity  been  intro- 
duced in  a  manner  more  suitable  to  its  benevolent 
character. 

The  peculiar  form  of  this  religion,  which  Gregory 
and  Augustin  thus  introduced,  was  of  course  that 
system  which  Rome  then  professed.  It  was  the  best 
system  which  had  been  recognised  at  Rome ;  and  it 
could  not  be  better  than  that  age  or  the  preceding 
times  were  capable  of  receiving  or  framing.  It  was  a 
compound  of  doctrines,  ritual,  discipline,  and  polity, 
derived  partly  from  the  Scriptures,  partly  from  tradi- 
tion,  partly  from  the  decisions  and  orders  of  former 
councils  and  popes,  and  partly  from  popular  customs 
and  superstitions,  which  had  been  permitted  to  inter- 
mix themselves.  But  such  as  it  was,  it  was  the  most 
impressive  form  that  either  its  teachers  or  the  then 
intellect  of  the  world  could  furnish.  Nor  is  it  clear 
that  its  new  converts  would  have  relished  or  under- 
stood any  purer  system.  The  papal  clergy  were  then 
the  most  enlightened  portion  of  the  western  world ; 
and  the  system  which  they  preferred  must  have  been 
superior  to  any  that  the  barbaric  judgment  could  have 
provided. 

The  pope  continued  his  attentions  to  his  infant 
church.  He  sent  Augustin  the  pall,  the  little  addi- 
tion to  his  dress  which  marked  the  dignity  of  an 
archbishop,  with  a  letter  of  instructions  on  the  form- 
ation of  the  English  hierarchy :  also  several  MSS.  of 
books  ^^,  ecclesiastical  vessels,   vestments,  and  oma- 

"  Bede,  c  26. 

'^  Bede,  c.  29.  p.  70.     Wanley  has  given  a  catalogue  of  the  books  sent  fay  Ore- 
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ments^^,  and  some  religious  persons  to  assist  him,     chap. 
-who  were  afterwards  active  in  the  conversion  of  the  - 
rest  of  the  island.     Augustin  restored  from  its  ruins       ^^^• 
another  British  church  at  Canterbury,  which  had  been 
built  in  the  Roman  times,  and  began  the  erection  of  a 
monastery.  ^*     The  king  sanctioned  and  assisted  him 
in  all  that  he  did;    and  afterwards  became  distin- 
guished as  the  author  of  the  first  written  Saxon  laws, 
which  have  descended  to  us,  or  which  are  known  to 
have  been  established  ; — an  important  national  bene- 
fit,   for  which  he  may  have    been   indebted   to   his 
Christian  teachers,  as  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Saxons  wrote    any   compositions  before.      Gregory 
sent  into  the  island  "  many  manuscripts,"  and  thus 
began  its  intellectual  as  well  as  religious  education.^^ 

Seven  years  after  Augustin's  successful  exertions  604. 
in  Kent,  he  appointed  two  of  the  persons  that  arrived 
last  from  Rome,  Mellitus  and  Justus,  to  the  episcopal 
dignity,  and  sent  them  to  the  kingdom  of  Essex. 
Sabert,  the  son  of  Ethelbert's  sister,  was  then  reigning. 
The  new  religion  was  favourably  received ;  and  Ethel- 
bert,  to  whose  superior  power  the  little  state  was 
subject,  began  to  erect  St.  Paul's  church  at  London, 
its  metropolis.^^ 

Augustin  did  not  long  live  to  contemplate  the  great 

gory.  Tbese  were,  1st,  A  Bible,  adorned  with  some  leaves  of  a  purple  and  rose 
colour,  in  two  volumes,  which  was  extant  in  the  time  of  James  the  First :  2d,  The 
I^alter  of  St  Augustin,  with  the  Creed,  Pater  Noster,  and  several  Latin  hymns  : 
3d,  Two  copies  of  the  Gospels,  with  the  ten  Canons  of  Euseblus  prefixed ;  one  of 
which  Elstob  believed  to  be  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  the  other  at  Cambridge, 
p.  42. :  4th,  Another  Psalter  with  hymns  :  5th,  A  volume  containing  legends  on 
the  sufferings  of  the  apostles,  with  a  picture  of  our  Saviour  In  silver,  in  a  posture 
of  blessing:  6th,  Another  volume  on  the  martyrs,  which  had  on  the  outside  a 
l^ory,  silver  gilt,  set  round  with  crystals  and  beryls :  7th,  An  exposition  of  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels,  which  had  on  the  cover  a  large  beryl  surrounded  with  crys- 
tals. Augustin  also  brought  Gregory's  Pastoral  C-are,  which  Alfired  translated.  See 
Elstob,  p.  39—43.,  and  Wanley,  172.,  whose  description  is  taken  from  Thomas  de 
Elmham,  a  monk  of  Augustin's  abbey,  in  the  time  of  Henry  Y.  See  also  Cave, 
Hist.  Lit  p.  431. 

^  A  list  of  the  vestments,  vessels,  relics,  &c.,  sent  by  Gregory,  is  added  to  Elstob, 
from  "Wanley's  communication,  App.  34 — 40. 

"  Bede,  lib.  I.  c.  33.  "  Bede,  lib.  i.  c.  29. 

»*  Bede,  lib  ii.  c.  3. 
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BOOK     advantages  which  he  had  introduced  into  England.  He 
»  died  the  year  of  his  mission  into  Essex.     Ethelbert 

604.  survived  him  eleven  years.  This  King's  son  Eadbald 
restored  the  Saxon  paganism  in  Kent,  and  drove  out 
the  Christian  ecclesiastics.  The  three  sons  of  Sabert 
imitated  him  in  Essex.  But  this  persecution  was  of 
a  short  duration.  A  simple  contrivance  of  Laurence, 
the  successor  of  Augustin,  aflFected  the  mind  of  Ead- 
bald with  alarm.  He  appeared  before  the  king  bleed- 
ing from  severe  stripes ;  and  boldly  declared  that  he 
had  received  them  in  the  night  from  St.  Peter,  be- 
cause he  was  meditating  his  departure  from  the 
island.  The  idea  was  exactly  level  with  the  king's 
intellect  and  superstition.  A  strong  sensation  of  fear 
that  the  same  discipline  might  be  inflicted,  by  the . 
same  invisible  hand,  on  himself,  changed  his  feelings, 
and  he  became  a  zealous  friend  to  the  new  faith.  The 
exiled  bishops  were  recalled,  and  the  old  Saxon  rites 
were  abolished  for  ever  in  Kent  and  Essex.^^ 

Laurence  enjoyed  his  triumph  but  two  years ;  and, 
on  his  death,  Mellitus,  who  had  converted  Essex, 
received  his  dignity :  a  man  of  noble  family,  and  of 
such  an  active  spirit,  that  the  gout,  with  which  he 
was  severely  afflicted,  was  no  impediment  to  his  un- 
abated exertions  for  the  mental  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  Saxon  nation.  All  these  early  prelates 
enjoyed  their  rank  but  for  a  brief  period.  In  five 
years  Mellitus  died,  and  Justus,  his  friend  and  com- 
panion from  Rome,  was  made  his  successor.^^      As 

^  Bede,  lib.  U.  c  5,  ». 

^  Bede,  lib.  11.  c.  7,  8.  Oregory  has  also  a  claim  to  our  grateful  reinembrance 
for  his  improvement  in  church  music ;  he  reformed  the  chant  of  St.  Ambrose,  and 
enlarged  its  plan  by  introducing  four  new  modes  or  tones  into  the  canto  fermo ; 
he  formed  the  Roman  Gregorian  chant  which  his  missioned  monks  introduced  into 
England.  On  particular  occasions  it  is  still  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
especially  during  Lent,  and  it  is  felt  to  have  a  dignity,  a  breadth,  and  a  simplicity 
which  render  it  acceptable  even  to  modem  composers.  He  first  separated  the 
chanters  from  the  regular  clergy  and  led  the  way  to  our  present  system  of  notation 
by  substituting  the  Hrst  seven  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet  for  the  notes  of  the 
octave  in  place  of  the  more  complicated  Greek  notes.  Choron.  Hist,  of  MuaiCi  and 
see  Hogarth's  Musical  History. 
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Gregory  had  chosen  the  men  best  adapted  to  accom-     chap. 
plish  his  purpose,  it  is  probable  that  those  he  selected  ■ 

were  advanced  in  life.^^  *^^ 

**  Gregory  appears  fh>m  his  works  and  extmsiYe  correspondence,  to  haye  been 
a  man  of  no  common  energies  acting  in  the  sincerest  spirit  of  Christianity.  He, 
like  AXtnd  the  Great,  is  an  instance  of  how  much  an  active  minded  roan  may  do 
amid  great  bodily  infirmities.  For  this  indefiitigable  Pope  was  seldom  in  comfort- 
able health.  In  one  letter  from  Bome  he  writes — **  I  am  so  oppressed  with  gout 
that  lifSe  is  a  heavy  punishment  I  ikint  daily  through  pain,  and  breathe  after 
death  as  my  remedy.  Among  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  city  scarce  a  fkveman 
or  slave  are  exempt  fh>m  fevers.** — L.  7.  Ep.  127.  To  Eulogius  of  Alexandria,  he 
mentioned  in  the  following  year — '*  I  have  been  near  two  years  confined  to  my 
bed  in  constant  pain  ;  often  have  I  been  forced  to  return  to  my  bed  when  I  had 
scarcely  left  it  Thus  I  am  dying  dally,  and  yet  I  am  alive.**  In  another  letter 
be  speaks  of  a  distressing  headache,  and  in  another  of  a  grievous  burning  beat 
which  spread  over  all  his  body,  and  deprived  him  of  his  spirits  and  comfort  In 
his  prefiu^e  to  Job  and  elsewhere,  he  mentions  other  illnesses  as  severely  and  almost 
continaally  afllicting  him. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Expedition  of  the  East  Anglians  to  the  Rhink.  —  £dwin'« 
Asylum  in  East  Anglia.  —  Rkdwald'*  Defeat  of  ISttVLEJ^vfam, 
—  Edwin'^  Reign  in  Northumbria,  and  the  Introduction  cf 
Christianity  into  that  Province. 

BOOK     The  kingdom  of  East  Anglia  becomes  remarkable  l^ 
'  an  incident  which  Procopius  has  preserved,  and  which 

Expedition    occurred  in  the  sixth  century.     It  exhibits  the  ad- 

of  toe  £s8t  *^ 

Anglians  to  Venturing  spirit  of  our  early  Saxon  princes. 
Snt^"**"  Between  the  Rhine  and  the  Northern  Ocean,  the 
634—547.  Varni  had  settled.^  Their  king  solicited  a  princess 
of  East  Anglia  for  his  son,  and  the  hand  of  the  lady 
was  promised*  On  his  death-bed  it  occurred  to  him, 
that  an  alliance  with  the  Francs,  his  neighbours, 
would  be  more  profitable  to  his  people  than  the 
friendship  of  the  Angles,  who  were  separated  from 
the  Varni  by  the  sea.  In  obedience  to  the  political 
expediency,  Radiger,  the  prince,  married  his  father's 
widow,  his  step-mother,  because  she  was  sister  of 
Theodebert  the  Franc.  The  rejected  East  Anglian 
would  not  brook  the  indignity;  she  demanded  re- 
venge for  the  slight,  because  in  the  estimation  of  her 
countrymen  the  purity  of  female  chastity  was  sullied 
if  the  maiden  once  wooed  was  not  wedded.  Her 
brother  and  the  East  Anglian  warriors  thought  her 
quarrel  just ;  a  large  fleet  sailed  from  England  under 
her  auspices,  and  landed  on  the  Rhine.  A  part  of 
the  army  encamped  round  her ;  the  rest,  with  one  of 

>  The  editor  of  the  great  collection  des  Historiens  des  Gaules,  Paris,  1741,  iv- 
marks  (referring  to  Valesius),  that  Procopius  erred  when  he  placed  the  Varni  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  he  is  more  credible  when  he  places  them 
nearer  the  Danes,  vol.  ii.  p.  42. 
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her  brothers,  defeated  the  Varni,  and  penetrated  the     chap. 
country.     Radiger  fled.     The  Angles  returned  to  the 


lady,  glorying  in  their  victory.  She  received  them  **^' 
with  disdain.  They  had  done  nothing,  as  they  had 
not  brought  Radiger  to  her  feet.  Again  her  selected 
champions  sallied  forth,  and  Radiger  at  last  was 
taken  in  a  wood.  The  captive  entered  her  tent,  to 
receive  his  doom.  But  the  heart  of  the  East  Anglian 
was  still  his  own.  He  pleaded  his  father's  commands, 
and  the  solicitations  of  his  chiefs.  The  conquering 
beauty  smiled  for&iveness.  To  accept  her  hand,  and 
to  dbmiss  her  rival,  was  the  only  punishmeni  she 
awarded.  Joyfully  the  prince  obeyed,  and  the  sister 
of  Theodebert  was  repudiated.^ 

This  event  is  the  only  one  in  the  history  of  East       6i7. 
Anglia  which  can  interest  our  notice  until  the  reign 
of  Redwald.     Before  this  prince  it  had  arrogated  no 
dominating  precedence  in  England.    The  intemperate 
ambition  of  Ethelfrith  propelled  it  into  consequence. 
This  king  of  the  Northumbrian  Angles,  dissatisfied  ^^^^ 
with  his  inherited  Bemicia,  and  his  trophies  in  Scot-  i>einu 
land  and  Wales,  invaded  Deira,  to  which  Edwin  the 
son  of  Ella,  at  the  age  of  three  years,  had  succeeded ; 
and  by  expelling  the  little  infant,  converted  the  Saxon 
states  in  England  into   an  hexarchy.     Edwin  was 
carried  into  North  Wales,  and  was  generously  edu- 
cated by  Cadvan.^ 

As   Edwin   grew  up,  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
Wales ;    and    for    many   years    \vandered   about  in 
secret,  through  various  provinces,  to  escape  the  un- 
ceasing pursuit  of  Ethelfrith.    Reaching  East  Anglia,  Edwin  in 
he  went  to  the  court  of  Redwald,  and,  avowing  him-  ^^* 
self,  besought  his   hospitable   protection.      Redwald 

'  Procopius,  Goth.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  p.  468 — 471.  Gibbon  places  this  incident  be- 
tween 534  and  547,  which  were  the  extreme  terms  of  the  rei^  of  Theodebert, 
vol.  iii.  c.  38.  p.  627. 

*  Alured  Beverl.  lib.  vi.  p.  90.  Redwald  was  son  of  Tltel,  and  grandson  of  Uff^, 
Fl.  Wig.  233. 
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BOOK     received  him  kindly,  and  promised  what  he  asked. 
'"■       Impatient  that  Edwin   should   be   alive,    Ethelfrith 


617.  sent  repeated  messengers,  with  presents  to  tlie  East 
Anglian  sovereign,  requiring  him  to  surrender  the 
youth,  and  adding  menaces  if  he  refused.  Redwald 
remembered  the  unvarying  successes  of  Ethelfrith, 
and  fearful  of  encountering  his  hostility,  promised 
either  the  death  or  the  surrender  of  Edwin.  A  friend 
to  the  young  exile  discovered  his  intentions,  and 
counselled  him  to  fly.  But  Edwin,  weary  of  living 
like  a  fugitive,  replied,  "  I  cannot  do  this.  I  have 
made  a  compact  with  Redwald,  and  I  mil  not  be  the 
first  to  break  it,  while  he  has  done  me  no  evil,  nor 
has  yet  discovered  any  enmity.  If  I  am  to  perish, 
he  that  betrays  or  destroys  me  will  be  disgraced,  not 
myself.  And  whither  should  I  fly,  who  have  been 
wandering  already  so  long,  through  so  many  pro- 
vinces of  Britain,  without  a  shelter  ?  How  can  I 
escape  elsewhere  the  toils  of  my  persecutor  ? "  His 
friend  left  him.  Edwin  remained  sitting  before  the 
palace,  reflecting  on  his  misfortunes  and  darkening 
projects*  In  this  anxious  state  night  approached, 
and  he  believed  he  saw  an  unknown  person  advance 
to  him,  who  promised  him  present  deliverance  and 
great  future  prosperity,  if  he  should  listen  to  what 
would  be  afterwards  taught  him.  The  vision  laid 
his  hand  on  his  head,  and,  adjuring  him  to  remember 
this  interview,  disappeared  * ;  or  else  Edwin  waked. 
But  he  had  a  more  substantial  friend  than  the  appa- 
rition of  a  dream. 
Bcdindd  The  quccu  of  Redwald  secretly  pleaded   for  the 

njin,  and     youthful  exile,  and  with  noble  sentiments :  "  A  king 
ESwth.    ^^P^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  distressed  friend,  nor  violate  his 
faith  for  gold ;  no  ornament  is  so  ennobling  as  good 
faith."     Interested  by  her  intercession,  and  inspired 

*  Bedc,  Ub.lLc.  12. 
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\nth  her  fortitude,  Redwald  resolved  to  keep  sacred 
the  duties  of  hospitality ;  and  Edwin  was  informed 
by  his  watchful,  though  unknown,  friend  of  the 
generous  determination. 

The  preparations  of  Ethelfrith,  disappointed  of  his 
prey,  compelled  him  to  arm;  Redwald  acted  with 
judicious  vigour ;  and  he  attacked  Ethelfrith,  before 
he  had  collected  all  his  troops,  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Idel  in  Nottinghamshire.^  The  Northumbrian 
king,  by  his  experienced  valour  and  veteran  soldiers, 
supplied  the  disparity  of  his  troops,  and  balanced 
the  contest.  The  East  Anglians  advanced  in  three 
divisions ;  one  of  these,  Rainer,  the  son  of  Redwald, 
led.  The  ancient  fortune  of  Ethelfrith  befriended 
him ;  he  attacked  this  wing,  and  the  prince  and  his 
warriors  were  destroyed.  This  disaster  only  stimu- 
lated Redwald  to  more  determined  exertions;  he 
still  outnumbered  his  opponent,  and  his  other  divi- 
sions were  firm.  Ethelfrith,  unused  to  such  resist- 
ance, and  impatient  for  the  event,  rushed  on  the  East 
Anglians  with  a  dangerous  impetuosity.  His  friends  EtheUHth 
did  not  follow  his  injudicious  courage;  he  was  sepa-  ^"** 
rated  from  them,  and  perished  among  the  swords  of 
the  surrounding  East  Anglians.^  Edwin  also  sig- 
nalised himself.  Redwald  not  only  re-instated  him  in  Edwin 
Deira,  but  enabled  him  to  subject  Bemicia  to  his  "^  ' 
power.  Thus  the  hexarchy  continued.  The  sons  of 
the  slain  usurper  fled  into  Scotland,  where  they  im- 
bibed Christianity.^  Redwald  ascended  to  the  national 
pre-eminence  which  Ella,  Cealwin,  and  Ethelbert  had 
possessed  under  the  title  of  the  Bretwalda ;  and,  on 
his  death,  it  was  assumed  by  Edwin.® 

The  three  brothers  who  governed  Essex  perished       623. 
in  a  conflict  with  the  West  Saxons.^     Redwald  was 

*  Bede,  Ub.  il.  c.  12. 

'  Hunting,  lib.  ii.  p.  316.     Sax.  Chron.  27. 

^  Sax.  Cbron.  27.     Bede,  lib.  iii.  c.  1.     Polychron.  Gale,  ill.  229. 

»  Bede,  lib.  iL  c.  b.  •  Ibid.     Flor.  Wig.  231. 
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BOOK  succeeded  in  East  Anglia  by  Eorpwald.  Redwald, 
during  a  visit  to  Ethelbert  in  Kent,  had  adopted 
Christianity  for  his  religion ;  but  returning  to  his 
own  country,  his  wife  and  the  East  Anglian  priests 
opposing  his  impressions,  he  attempted  to  unite  it 
with  the  Saxon  idolatry.  He  built  an  altar  to  Christ 
in  the  same  temple  where  the  sacrifices  to  Odin  were 
performed.^^  But  even  this  strange  combination  of 
worship  had  the  effect  of  drawing  the  attention  of 
his  East  Anglians  to  the  Christian  faith. 

The  vicissitudes  of  Edwin's  life  had  endued  his 
mind  with  a  contemplative  temper,  which  made  him 
more  intellectual  than  any  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings 
that  had  preceded  him,  and  which  fitted  him  for  the 
reception  of  Christianity.  His  progress  towards  this 
revolution  of  mind  was  gradual,  and  the  steps  have 
been  clearly  narrated  by  his  countrymen  Bede. 

He  solicited  in  marriage  Tata  Edilberga,  the 
daughter  of  Ethelbert  in  Kent.  Her  brother,  who 
had  abandoned  his  idolatry,  objected  to  her  alliance 
with  a  worshipper  of  Odin.  Edwin  promised  that  he 
would  not  interfere  with  her  religion,  but  would  allow 
the  free  exercise  of  it  both  to  herself  and  her  friends. 
He  also  intimated  that  if,  on  the  examination  of  it 
by  his  wise  men,  it  was  found  to  be  more  holy  and 
worthier  of  God  than  his  native  faith,  he  might  him- 
self adopt  it.  The  Saxon  princess  became  his  wife, 
and  Paulinus,  one  of  those  whom  Gregory  had  last 
selected^to  assist  Augustin,  went  with  her  as  her  priest 
and  bishop.  ^^ 

625.  The  first  care  of  Paulinus  was  to  prevent  the  queen 

and  the  noble  persons   in  her  train  from  relapsing 
into  their  idolatry.     His  next,  to  convert  some  of  the 

^  Bede,  lib.  U.  c.  15.     This  altar,  Bede  says,  lasted  to  the  time  of  Aldulf,  the  kio; 
of  East  Anglia,  his  contemporary,  who  mentioned  that  he  had  seen  it  when  a  boy. 
"  Bede,  Ub.  iL  c.  9. 
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natives ;  but  they  were  impenetrable  to  his  exertions. 
Odin  continued  still  to  be  their  favourite. 

At  this  period  the  life  of  Edwin  was  attacked  by 
an  assassin.  Cwichhelm,  the  pagan  king  of  Wessex, 
commissioned  one  of  his  subjects  to  visit  Edwin's 
court,  and  watch  his  opportunity  to  stab  him  with  a 
poisoned  dagger.  The  wretch  reached  the  royal  re- 
sidence on  the  Derwent,  and  introduced  himself  as  a 
messenger  from  his  king.  Edwin  was  then  about  to 
be  made  a  father  by  his  queen.  The  name  of  Cwich- 
helm procured  an  immediate  admission  for  the  in- 
tended assassin,  who  had  abilities  and  firmness  suf- 
ficient to  begin  the  delivery  of  a  fictitious  message, 
when  suddenly  starting  up,  he  clenched  his  weapon 
and  rushed  upon  the  king.  The  attack  was  so  sudden 
that  Edwin  was  ofi*  his  guard  and  defenceless ;  but  a 
thegn  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  Lilla,  was 
near  him:  he  saw  the  rising  dagger  and  Edwin's 
danger ;  he  had  no  shield ;  but  with  the  impulse  of  a 
generous  heart  he  threw  himself  before  his  king,  and 
received  in  his  own  body  the  blow,  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  avert.  So  vehement  was  the  stroke  that 
it  went  through  Lilla  and  slightly  wounded  the  king. 
The  swords  of  the  attendants  were  instantly  drawn 
upon  the  murderer  ;  but  he  stood  on  his  defence,  and 
was  not  hewn  down  till  he  had  stabbed  another 
knight  with  the  weapon  which  he  had  withdrawn 
from  his  first  victim's  body.  ^^ 

On  this  same  night  the  queen  was  delivered  of  her 
daughter  Eanfleda.  The  king  thanked  his  idols  for 
her  birth ;  and  when  Paulinus  directed  his  attention 
to  the  Christian  Saviour,  Edwin,  like  Clovis,  who  had 
established  in  France  the  kingdom  of  the  Francs, 
promised  that  he  would  adopt  the  faith  of  the  Bishop, 
if  heaven  should  give  victory  to  his  arms  against  the 

^  Bede,  lib.  U.  c  9.     FL  Wig.  232. 
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BOOK  king,  who  had  sent  the  assassin  to  destroy  him.  As 
'  \^  ^  a  pledge  of  his  own  determination  to  fulfil  this  en- 
625.  gagement,  he  consented  to  the  baptism  of  the  new- 
bom  babe.  Eleven  others  of  the  household  at  the 
same  time  received  the  Christian  rite.  ^^ 
introduc  Edwin  assembled  his  forces  and  advanced  agiunst 
chri^tnity  Cwichhelm.  His  expedition  was  successful.  But  on 
Into  Nor-  his  rctum  from  his  victory  into  Northumbrian*,  he 
delayed  to  embrace  the  new  religion.  He  had  become 
dissatisfied  with  his  idols,  but  he  was  of  that  class  of 
mind,  which  requires  the  conviction  of  its  reason 
before  it  decides  on  its  belief.  He  conferred  long  and 
anxiously  with  Paulinus  on  the  subject,  and  with  his 
wisest  nobles.  He  was  seen  frequently  sitting  alone, 
discussing  with  himself  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  to 
which  religion  he  should  adhere.^^  In  these  deliber- 
ations a  letter  reached  him  from  Pope  Bonifiace,  ex- 
horting him  to  abandon  useless  and  insensible  idols, 
who  of  themselves  could  not  even  change  their  locality; 
but  if  not  moved  by  others,  must,  like  a  stone  remain 
for  ever  where  they  were.  The  pontiff  told  \\\m  he 
had  a  living  spirit  within  him,  of  which  they  were 
destitute,  which  would  survive  the  dissolution  of  his 
body ;  and  added,  "  Come  then  to  the  knowledge  of 
Him  who  has  created  you ;  who  has  breathed  into 
you  this  spirit  of  life ;  and  who  has  sent  his  Son  to 
redeem  you  from  sin  and  every  evil  power ;  and  to 
reward  you  with  all  the  blessings  of  his  heavenly 
world."  i« 

Boniface  at  the  same  time  sent  an  epistle  to  his 
queen,  reminding  her  of  the  duty  of  interesting  her 

»  Bede,  Ub.  U.  c.  9.     FL  Wig.  232.     Sax.  Cbron.  27. 

>^  Sax.  Chron.  28. 

V  Bede,  lib.  U.  c.  9.  The  feelings  which  a  respectable  Hindoo  of  Delhi  exinreaaed 
in  1826  to  the  Christian  missionary  there,  may  perhaps  illustrate  the  state  of 
Edwin's  mind,  at  this  period,  on  this  momentous  sul^ect  "  I  say  truly,  that  I  have 
a  love  for  the  things  contained  in  your  books ;  but  I  have  little  faith  yet :  when  I 
have  more  fiiith,  I  will  say  more  to  you.**    Miss.  Beg.  Feb.  1 827,  p.  82. 

M  Bede,  Ub.  U.  c  10. 
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husband  with  Christianity ;  and  urging  her  to  soften     cn\p. 
his  prepossessions  against  it,  and  to  impress  upon  his  - 
senses  the  excellence  of  the  faith  she  had  adopted,       ***• 
and  the  admirable  nature  of  its  future  rewards.^^ 

These  letters  were  received  and  considered ;  but 
Paulinus  found  that  the  loftiness  of  the  king's  mind, 
and  the  natural  pride  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nation, 
could  not  be  easily  brought  to  stoop  to  the  humility 
and  gentleness  of  the  Christian  precepts.  ^®  In  this 
juncture  he  appears  to  have  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  king's  dream  at  the  court  of  Redwald,  and  he 
made  an  ingenious  use  of  it. 

The  vision  at  its  departure  was  said  to  have  laid 
its  right  hand  on  the  king's  head,  and  to  have  ex- 
claimed :  "  When  this  sign  is  repeated,  remember  this 
conference,  and  perform  your  promise  of  obeying 
what  will  then  be  disclosed  to  you." 

Paulinus,  without  appearing  to  have  had  any  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  this  dream,  one  day  entered  the 
king's  apartment  as  he  was  pursuing  his  meditations 
on  the  opposing  religions  ;  and  advancing  with  a 
solemn  air,  imitated  the  action  of  the  imaginary 
figure,  and  placed  his  right  hand  on  his  sovereign's 
head,  at  the  same  time  asking  him  if  he  remembered 
that  sign. 

The  king's  sensibility  was  instantly  affected.  His 
dream  and  promise  rushed  upon  his  mind.  He  did 
not  pause  to  consider  that  Paulinus  might,  from  his 
queen  or  his  intimate  friends,  have  become  acquainted 
with  his  own  account  of  his  believed  vision.  All 
seemed  supernatural,  and  Paulinus  to  be  the  actual 
vision  that  had  addressed  him.  He  threw  himself  at 
the  bishop's  feet,  who,  pursuing  the  impression  which 
he  had  excited,  raised  him,  and  exhorted  him  to  lose 

"  Bede,  lib.  ii.  c.  11.  "  Ibid.  c.  12. 
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BOOK  no  time  in  fulfilling  his  thrice-repeated  engagement; 
'  and  reminded  him  that  this  alone  would  deliver  him 
^^^'      from  the  eternal  evils  of  disobedience.^^ 

The  king,  now  seriously  afifected  by  the  important 
question,  summoned  his  witena-gemot,  that,  if  they 
participated  in  his  feelings,  all  might  be  baptized 
together.  When  they  met,  he  proposed  the  new  wor- 
ship for  the  subject  of  their  deliberations,  and  required 
each  to  express  his  feelings  without  reserve. 

Coifi,  the  high  priest  of  their  idols,  as  the  first  in 
rank,  spoke  first ;  and  unless  the  coarseness  of  his 
mind  was  that  of  the  country,  must  have  surprised 
the  king.  His  speech,  from  the  singularity  of  the 
criterion  by  which  he  governed  the  faint  moral  feel- 
ing he  possessed,  deserves  a  literal  translation.  "  You 
see,  0  king !  what  is  now  preached  to  us.  1  declare 
to  you  most  truly  what  1  have  most  certainly  expe- 
rienced, that  the  religion  which  we  have  hitherto 
professed  contains  no  virtue  at  all,  and  as  little  utility. 
No  one  of  all  your  court  has  been  more  attentive 
than  I  have  been  to  the  worship  of  our  gods  ;  and  yet 
many  have  received  far  richer  benefits,  far  greater 
honours,  and  have  prospered  more  in  all  that  men 
transact  or  pursue,  than  I  have.  But  if  these  gods 
had  been  of  any  real  worth,  would  they  not  in  pre- 
ference have  assisted  me  who  have  never  neglected 
them?^^  If  then,  on  due  inquiry,  you  shall  perceive 
that  these  new  things  which  are  preached  to  us  will 
be  better  and  more  efiicacious,  let  us  hasten  to  adopt 
them  without  any  delay." 

This  effusion  of  self-interest  would  lead  one  to  sus- 
pect that  the  efifects  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  of 

»  Bede,  lib.li.  c.  12. 

**  This  seems  a  natural  strain  of  reason  with  the  priests  of  tdoU  when  they  diooic 
to  express  their  opinions ;  and,  perhaps  also,  of  many  others ;  for  at  Benam,  as 
Mr.  Smith  wrote  to  England,  '<  I  asked  a  Brahmin  why  they  took  no  notice  of 
some  stone  gods  lying  under  a  wall  ?  '*  "  We  worshipped  them  several  years,** 
answered  the  Brahmin,  '*  but  not  deriving  any  benefit,  we  laid  them  aside,  knowing 
they  are  but  stones,  and  are  not  able  to  do  good  or  evil."    Miss.  Beg.  p.  78. 
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Romanised   and   Christianised   Britain,   and   of  the     chap. 
civilisation,  luxuries,  and  mental  cultivation  which  it  .    ^^'  . 
had,  to  a  certain  extent,  exhibited  to  the  Saxon  eye,       ^^s. 
had   already  shaken   their   attachment    to  the  rude 
superstitions  of  their  ancestors  ;  or  the  high  priest  of 
their  national  deities  would  not  have,  so  feelingly, 
expatiated  on  his  comparative  neglect.    This  circum- 
stance will  contribute  to  account  for  the  ease  with 
which  Christianity  was  re-established  in  the  island. 

The  next  speaker  discovered  a  mind  unusually  en- 
larged for  a  people  hitherto  so  unaccustomed  to  intel- 
lectual investigations. 

"  The  present  life  of  man,  0  king !  seems  to  me,  if 
compared  with  that  after-period  which  is  so  uncertain 
to  us,  to  resemble  a  scene  at  one  of  your  wintry 
feasts.  As  you  are  sitting  with  your  ealdormen  and 
thegns  about  you,  the  fire  blazing  in  the  centre,  and 
the  whole  hall  cheered  by  its  warmth ;  and  while 
storms  of  rain  and  snow  are  raging  without,  a  little 
sparrow  flies  in  at  one  door,  roams  around  our  festive 
meeting,  and  passes  out  at  some  other  entrance. 
While  it  is  among  us,  it  feels  not  the  wintry  tempest. 
It  enjoys  the  short  comfort  and  serenity  of  its  tran- 
sient stay ;  but  then,  plunging  into  the  winter  from 
which  it  had  flown,  it  disappears  from  our  eyes. 
Such  is  here  the  life  of  man.  It  acts  and  thinks  be- 
fore us ;  but,  as  of  what  preceded  its  appearance 
among  us  we  are  ignorant,  so  are  we  of  all  that  is 
destined  to  come  afterwards.  If,  then,  on  this  mo- 
mentous future,  this  new  doctrine  reveals  any  thing 
more  certain  or  more  reasonable,  it  is  in  my  opinion 
entitled  to  our  acquiescence."  ^^ 

^  Bcde,  lib.  iii.  c  13.  Alfred's  translation  of  this  interesting  speech  presents  it 
to  us  as  near  to  its  original  form  as  we  can  now  obtain  it  «  Th>7*lic  me  ir  sefepen, 
Cynins  I  tbif  anbpaphe  lir  manna  on  eopchan,  ro  pirhmerenynpe  cnaefe  Cibe 
Che  ur  uncuth  if,  fpa  selic,  fpa  rhu  icr  fraefenbum  prce  mib  ctiinum  ealbop- 
mannum  t  tbesnum  on  pinc«|i  cibe  T  ry  yyn  onaeltb,  T  tJin  heall  ser^jimcb.  T 
bit  pine  *)  yniftc  )Tynine  uce.  Cume  'oonne  an  Speappa  *}  hpsblice  "p  buy  '^uph 
rleo  -)  came  tSuph  o)>pe  dnpu  in;  tSiiph  o^pe  ur  s^Pice*.*  ppec  he  on  tSa  Cib  xSe 
be  inne  bi^  ne  bi|>  hpineb  mib  f>y  ftopme  Z»f  pincpe]*.  ac  "p  bi^  an  easan  bpbjrrm 
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III 

'  hibited  similar  dispositions.  Coifi  desired  to  hear  from 

^25.       Paulinas  an  exposition  of  the  Deity.     The  bishop 

obeyed,  and  the  Angle  priest  exclaimed,  "  Formerly 

I  understood  nothing  that  I  worshipped.     The  more 

I  contemplated  our  idolatry,  the  less  truth  I  found  in 

it.     But  this  new  system  I  adopt  without  hesitation ; 

for  truth  shines  around  it,  and  presents  to  us  the 

gifts  of  eternal  life  and  blessedness.     Let  us  then,  0 

king !  immediately  anathematise  and  burn  the  temples 

and  altars  which  we  have  so  uselessly  venerated." 

On  this  bold  exhortation,  he  was  asked  who  would 

be  the  first  to  profane  the  idols  and  their  altars,  and 

the   inclosures  with   which   they  were   surrounded. 

The  zealous  convert  answered,  "  I  will :  as  I  have  led 

the  way  in  adoring  them  through  my  folly,  I  will 

give  the  example  of  destroying  them  in  obedience  to 

that  wisdom  which  I  have  now  received  from  the 

true  God."     He  requested  of  the  king  weapons  and  a 

war-horse.     It  was  a  maxim  of  their  ancient  religion, 

that  no  priest  should  carry  arms,  or  ride  on  any 

horse  but  a  mare ;  —  an  interesting  rule  to  separate 

the  ministers  of  their  religion  from  the  ferocity  of 

war.    The  priest  girded  on  a  sword,  and,  brandishing 

a  spear,  mounted  the  king's  horse,  and  rode  to  the 

idol  temple.     The  people,  without,  thought  him  mad. 

He  hurled  his  spear  against  the  temple  to  profane  it, 

and  then  commanded  his  companions  to  destroy  all 

the  building  and  its  surrounding  inclosures.     The 

scene  of  this  event  was  a  little  to  the  east  of  York, 

beyond  the  river  Derwent,  at  a  place,  in  Bede's  time, 

called  Godmunddingaham.^^ 

T  i>laejTe  ra!c,  ac  he  fona  of  piiitna  in  pinten  crt  cj'mch*.'  Spa  tSonne  ISij  monna 
liF  CO  mebmydum  rsce  caetviieh,  hpser  iSann  rofiesaiise.  op^e  hpaec  "Sen  cF- 
teCryliS«  Pe  ne  cunnon'.'  Fop^on  Kir  peop  mpe  lap  opihr  cuHicpe*}  sepir^olicpe 
bpinse.  beo  '5«r  P^nthc  if  "p  pe  *o«ne  rylisean'.*"     P.  516. 

"  Bede,  c.  13.     It  is  still  called  Godmundham,  or  the  home  of  the  xnund,  or 

protection  of  the  gods.    The  effect  of  these  sudden  acts  of  desecrating  the  great 

Irenes  or  olgects  of  idolatrous  veneration  has  been  recently  witnessed  in  Qwhyhee. 
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Edmn  and  his  nobility  were  soon  afterwards  bap- 
tized, in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign.  In  632,  he 
persuaded  Eorpwald  of  East  Anglia,  the  son  of  Red-  ^^^^ 
wald,  to  imitate  his  example.  Sigebert,  the  brother 
and  successor  of  Eorpwald,  not  only  increased  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity  in  East  Anglia,  but  applied 
so  closely  to  the  study  of  it  as  to  be  called  by  the 
Chronicler,  "  Most  Learned."  ^ 

Ed^vin  reached  the  summit  of  human  prosperity: 
a  considerable  part  of  Wales  submitted  to  his  power, 
and  the  Menavian  islands;  and  he  was  the  first  of 
the  Angles  that  subdued  or  defeated  all  the  Anglo- 
Saxon   kingdoms  but  Kent.*^^     The   internal  police 

This  island,  containing  4000  square  miles,  is  one  complete  mass  of  lava,  and  has 
the  largest  Toicanic  crater  we  know  of,  being  eight  miles  round.  The  goddess  of 
fire,  reli,  and  her  subordinate  fire  gods,  are  supposed  to  preside  over  it,  and  when 
ofiTendefl,  to  visit  mankind  with  thunder,  earthquake,  and  streams  of  liquid  fire. 
Fifty  cones,  of  which  above  twenty  continually  emitted  pyramids  of  flame  and 
burning  matter,  riveted  the  terrified  people  to  the  worship  of  the  supposed  fiery 
deities,  till  Kapiolani,  a  female  chief,  having  embraced  Christianity,  resolved  to  de- 
scend into  the  flaming  crater,  and  to  convince  the  inhabitants  of  the  nullity  of  the 
gods  they  feared,  by  braving  them  in  their  volcanic  homes.  *<  If  I  do  not  return 
safe,**  said  the  heroic  woman,  "  then  continue  to  worship  Fell :  but  if  I  come  back 
unhurt,  adore  the  God  who  created  her."  Kapiolani  went  down  the  steep  and 
difficult  side  of  the  crater,  and  arriving  at  the  bottom,  pushed  a  stick  into  the  liquid 
lava  and  stirred  the  ashes  of  the  burning  lake.  The  charm  of  superstition  was  at 
that  moment  broken.  It  was  expected  that  the  gcxldess,  armed  with  flame  and 
sulphureous  smoke,  would  have  burst  forth  and  destroyed  the  impious  intruder. 
But  seeing  the  fire  roll  as  harmlessly  as  if  no  one  were  present,  the  people  "  ac- 
knowledged the  greatness  of  the  God  of  Kapiolani,  and  from  that  time  few  have 
been  the  offerings  and  little  the  reverence  offered  to  the  fires  of  Peli.'*  Lord 
Byron's  Voyage  to  the  Sandwich  IsLinds,  1827,  p.  188.  The  missionaries  had  made 
no  general  impression,  nor  could  the  king  and  chiefs  subdue  the  worship,  till  the 
rod  of  Kapiolani  thus  dissolved  the  spell. 

^  Doctissiraus.  Flor.  Wig.  233,  234.  Analogous  to  Edwin*s  conduct  in  this 
overthrow  of  the  Saxon  superstitions,  was  that  of  Riho  Ulho,  king  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  in  May,  1819,  which  may  be  here  noticed  as  illustrating  the  Northum- 
brian revolution,  and  confirming  its  historical  probability,  and  thereby  our  Bede's 
veracity.  After  several  conferences  with  his  nobles  on  the  absurdities  of  their  re- 
ligion, which  the  visits  of  Captain  Cook  and  others,  and  some  American  mission- 
aries, had  led  his  father's  mind  and  his  own  to  perceive,  he  declared  his  resolution, 
if  the  chiefs  consented,  to  desecrate  their  sacred  morals,  and  to  destroy  their  idols. 
His  mother  inquired,  **  What  harm  their  gods  had  done?"  ♦•  Nay,"  answered  the 
nobles,  **  what  good  ?  Are  not  the  offerings  we  are  required  to  make,  burdensome  ? 
Are  not  the  human  sacrifices  demanded  by  the  priests,  cruel  and  useless?  Do  not 
the  foreigners  laugh  at  our  supposing  these  ill -shaped  logs  of  wood  can  protect  us  ?  '* 
The  maternal  queen  roplied,  "  Do  as  you  will ; "  and  on  the  same  day  their  con- 
secrated places  and  images  were  destroyed,  and  Christianity  was  soon  after  intro- 
duced into  these  interesting  Islands.  See  Ellis's  Narrative,  and  Lord  Byron's  Voyage, 
for  the  fuller  details. 

'*  Flor.   Wig.  233.     Sax.  Chron.  27.     Bede,  ii.  c.  9.  and  16.     The  Menavian 
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which  prevailed  through  his  dominions  was  so  vigi- 
lant, that  it  became  an  aphorism  to  say,  that  a 
woman,  with  her  new-born  infant,  might  walk  from 
sea  to  sea  without  fear  of  insult.  As  in  those  days 
travelling  was  difficult  and  tedious,  and  no  places 
existed  for  the  entertainment  of  guests,  it  was  an 
important  and  kind  convenience  to  his  people,  that 
he  caused  stakes  to  be  fixed  in  the  highways  where 
he  had  seen  a  clear  spring,  with  brazen  dishes  chained 
to  them,  to  refresh  the  weary  sojourner,  whose  fa- 
tigues Edwin  had  himself  experienced.  In  another 
reign  these  would  have  been  placed  only  to  have  been 
taken  away ;  but  such  was  the  dread  of  his  inquiring 
justice,  or  such  the  general  afiection  for  his  virtues, 
that  no  man  misused  them.  It  is  remarked  by  Bede, 
as  an  instance  of  his  dignity  and  power,  that  his 
banner  was  borne  before  him  whenever  he  rode  out, 
either  in  peace  or  war.  When  he  walked  abroad,  the 
tufa  preceded  him.-^ 

For  seventeen  years  he  reigned,  victorious  over  his 
enemies,  and  making  his  subjects  happy.  But  Edwin, 
with  all  his  merit,  was  an  imperfect  character.  He 
had  admitted  Christianity  to  his  belief,  but  he  was 
forty-three  years  old  before  he  had  adopted  it.  His 
mind  and  temper  had  therefore  been  formed  into 
other  habits  before  he  allowed  the  new  faith  to  affect 
him.  He  was  still  the  Saxon  warrior,  and  partook  of 
the  fate  which  so  many  experienced  from  their  mar- 
tial character.  Five  years  had  not  elapsed  after  his 
conversion  before  his  reign  was  ended  violently ;  and 

islands  were  Eubonia  and  Mona,  or  Man  and  Anglesey.  — Bede»  c  9.,  states  that 
Anglesey  contained  960  liydes  or  families,  and  Man  300.  The  fertility  of  Angle- 
sey occasioned  the  proverb,  Mon  mam  Cymry ;  Mona  the  mother  of  Wales.  Prj-ie's 
l*rcf.  to  Wynne's  Caradoc.  —  The  king  of  Gvrynedd  had  his  royal  scat  in  it  at 
Aberfraw,  which  is  now  a  small  village.     Camp.  Reg.  1 796,  p.  402. 

'^  We  know,  from  a  passage  of  Vegetius,  corrected  by  Lipsius,  that  the  tuia  was 
one  of  the  Roman  ensigns ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Isidorus,  that  Augustus  in- 
troduccd  a  globe  upon  a  spear  among  his  signa,  to  denote  a  subjected  world.  Lip- 
sius is  of  opinion  that  this  was  the  tufa  alluded  to  by  Bede.  — De  Blilitia  Romana, 
lib.  iv.  c.  5.  p.  169.  ed.  Antwerp,  1698. 
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the  disaster  resulted  from  his  ambition.     The  tender     chap, 
years  of  his  life  had  been  cherished  by  the  father  of 


Cadwallon,  the  sovereign  of  North  Wales;  but  when  j^^^^^ 
Edwin  had  obtained  the  sceptre  of  Ethelfrith,  he  duetto 
waged  furious  war  with  the  son  of  his  host.  We  2d>SJSi 
know  neither  what  had  caused  him,  when  young,  to 
leave  his  asylum  in  Wales,  nor  what  occasioned  now 
the  hostility  between  him  and  Cadwallon.  But  as 
the  Welsh  king  invaded  Edwin,  we  may  presume 
him  to  have  been  the  aggressor.  Edwin  defeated 
Cadwallon,  who  had  penetrated  to  Widdrington, 
about  eight  miles  north  of  Morpeth.^^  It  is  with 
regret  we  read  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  de- 
fensive war,  and  did  not  forbear  to  use  the  rights  of 
victory  against  his  early  friend  and  protector.  He 
obeyed  his  resentment  or  his  ambition  in  prefer- 
ence to  his  gratitude.  He  pursued  Cadwallon  into 
Wales,  and  chased  him  into  Ireland. ^^  So  severely 
did  he  exercise  his  advantages,  that  the  British  Triads 
characterise  him  as  one  of  the  three  plagues  which 
befell  the  Isle  of  Anglesey.^^ 

For   a   few   years   his   authority   continued  over       633. 
Gwynedd.     But  this  apparent  triumph  only  flattered  ^^d  m^ 
him  into  ruin.    Cadwallon  besought  the  aid  of  Penda,  ^^^ 
the  Mercian  king,  who  armed  in  his  cause  with  all 
the  activity  of  youth.     The  confederated  kings  met 
Edwin  in  Hatfield  Chase  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  12th 
of  October.     As  Mercia  until  that  time  had  been  ob- 

'  "  Jeffi7*8  account  of  the  quarrel  is,  that  Edwin  wished  to  wear  his  crown  inde- 
pendently of  the  Welsh  prince,  who  was  advised  to  insist  on  his  sulijectlon,  and 
threatened  to  cut  off  his  head  if  he  dared  to  crown  it     Lib.  xii.  c.  2,  3. 

"  The  34th  Triad  states,  that  Cadwallon  and  his  fiimily  lived  seven  years  in 
Ireland,  p.  7.  — Jeffty  annexes  a  pretty  nurse  tale  to  Cadwidlon's  exile.  Sailing  to 
Armorica,  he  was  driven  by  a  tempest  on  the  island  of  Gamereia ;  the  loss  of  his 
companions  affected  him  to  sickness  ;  for  three  days  he  refused  food,  on  the  fourth 
he  asked  for  venison ;  a  day's  search  discovered  none.  To  save  his  king,  Brian  cut 
an  ample  piece  out  of  his  own  thigh,  roasted  it  on  a  spit,  and  presented  it  to  the 
king  as  genuine  venison.  It  was  greedily  devoured.  The  wind  changed,  they  got 
safe  to  Armorica,  and  Brian  afterwards  killed  the  second-sighted  magician  of  Edwin. 
Lib.  xlL  c.  4.  and  7. 

*  Matt.  West.  224.,  in  his  Dc  combustis  Urbibus  et  Coloniis  destructis,  explains 
the  direful  scourge. 
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.  ^'/'  .  of  Deira,  Edwin  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  any 
^33.  danger  from  this  union.  But  the  end  of  all  battles 
is  uncertain:  the  death  of  a  commander;  the  mistake 
of  a  movement ;  a  sudden  unforeseen  attack  on  some 
part ;  a  skilful,  even  at  times  an  accidental,  evolution, 
has  frequently  made  both  talent  and  numbers  un- . 
availing.  The  detail  of  this  conflict  has  not  been 
transmitted,  but  its  issue  was  calamitous  to  Edwin. 
Edwin's  He  fell  in  his  forty -eighth  year,  with  one  of  his 
children ;  and  most  of  his  army  perished.^^ 

The  victors  ravaged  North umbria ;  the  hoary  Penda 
exercised  peculiar  cruelty  on  the  Christian  inha- 
bitants. Consternation  overspread  the  country.  The 
royal  widow  fled  in  terror,  under  the  protection  of 
Paulinus  and  a  valiant  soldier,  with  some  of  her 
children,  to  her  kinsman  in  Kent.^^ 
cadwauon'8  On  Edwiu's  death,  the  ancient  divisions  of  North- 
umbria  again  prevailed,  and  a  heptarchy  re-appeared. 
His  cousin  Osric,  the  grandson  of  Ella,  succeeded  to 
Deira ;  and  Eanfrid,  the  long  exiled  son  of  Ethelfrith, 
to  Bemicia :  both  restored  paganism,  though  Osric 
had  been  baptized.  The  Welsh  king  Cadwallon,  full 
of  projects  of  revenge  against  the  nation  of  the  Angles, 
continued  his  war.     Osric  rashly  ventured  to  besiege 

»  OsfHd  fell  before  his  father.  Bede,  lib.  ii.  c.  20.  Sax.  Chron.  29.  Gib«>n 
and  Carte  place  the  battle  in  Hatfield  Chase.  Langhom  prefers  Hcthflcld  in  Derby- 
shire, near  Cheshire,  176.;  others,  more  absurdly,  have  glanced  on  Hatfield  in 
Herts.  Near  the  Yorkshire  town  many  intrenchmcnts  arc  to  be  seen.  I  will  not 
aver  that  rats  shun  the  town,  or  that  the  sparrows  are  displeased  with  Lindham  in 
the  moors  below  it  Gibson's  Add.  to  Camden,  725. — The  men  of  Powys  so  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  this  battle,  that  they  obtained  from  Cadwallon  a  boon  of 
fourteen  privileges.  The  Welsh  call  the  scene  of  conflict  Meigin.  Cynddelw,  cited 
in  Owen*s  Lly warch,  p.  117. 

*  Eadbald  received  them  honourably,  and  made  Pnulinus  bishop  of  Rochester. 
Bede,  lib.  ii.  c.  20.  Sax.  Chron.  29.  He  gave  her  the  villam  maximam  Lininge 
(Liming)  cum  omnibus  atljacentibus,  in  which  she  built  a  monastery.  Hugo. 
Candid.  Ccnob.  Burg.  Hist.  p.  37.  ed  Sparke.  She  exhibited  a  novelty  to  the 
English,  which  produced  serious  consequences.  She  took  the  veil  Smith's  Notes 
on  Bede,  101.  The  hospitality  of  Eadbald  seems  not  to  have  been  unchequered  ; 
her  apprehension  of  him  and  Oswald  induced  her  to  send  her  children  to  France, 
to  Dagobert,  their  relation.     Bede,  c.  20. 


successes. 
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him  in  a  strong  town  ^\  but  an  unexpected  sally  of     chap. 
Cadwallon  destroyed  the  king  of  Deira.     For  a  year  ■    ^f^'   - 
the  victor  desolated  Northuinbria :  his  success  struck       ^^3. 
Eanfrid  with  terror,  and  his  panic  hurried  him  to  his 
fate.     He  went  with  twelve  soldiers  to  sue  peace  of 
the  Welshman.     Notwithstanding  the  sacred  purpose 
of  his  visit,  he  was  put  to  death. 

The  swords  of  Cadwallon  and  his  army  seemed  the 
agents  destined  to  fulfil  their  cherished  prophecy. 
The  fate  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  now  about  to 
arrive ;  three  of  their  kings  had  been  already  offered 
up  to  the  shades  of  the  injured  Cymry ;  an  Arthur 
had  revived  in  Cadwallon.  —  But  the  lying  prophecies 
of  hope,  and  human  augury,  have  been  the  experience 
and  the  complaint  of  ages,  and  are  never  more  fal- 
lacious than  in  ambition  and  war. 

Triumphant  with  the  fame  of  fourteen  great  battles  $34. 
and  sixty  skirmishes  ^^,  Cadwallon  despised  Oswald, 
the  brother  and  successor  of  Eanfrid,  who  rallied  the 
Bemician  forces,  and  attempted  to  become  the  de- 
liverer of  his  country.  AVith  humble  confidence  the 
royal  youth  committed  his  cause  to  the  arbitration  of 
Providence '"^^j  and  calmly  awaited  the  decision  on  the 
banks  of  the  Denise.^^  There,  Cadwallon  and  the  oswaid  de- 
flower of  his  army  were  destroyed.  ^^     The  return  of  ^^^  ^"' 

•*  Bedc,  lib.  ili.  c.  1.  The  town  was  a  miinicipium,  and  was  therefore  in  all 
probability  York.     Smith's  Notes  on  Bede,  103. 

®  Llywarch  Ilcn,  p.  111. 

"  The  piety  of  Oswald  previous  to  the  battle  is  expressed  by  Bode.  To  his 
arrayed  army  he  loudly  exclaimed  :  "  Let  us  kneel  to  the  Omnipotent  Lord,  the 
existing  and  the  true,  and  unite  to  implore  his  protection  against  a  fierce  and  arro- 
gant enemy.  lie  knows  that  we  have  undertaken  a  just  war  for  the  safety  of  our 
people." — The  army  obeyed  the  royal  mandate.     Lib.  ill.  c.  2. 

**  Camden  places  this  battle  at  Dilston,  formerly  Devilston,  on  a  .small  brook 
which  empties  into  the  Tyne,  864.,  (Jib.  ed. — Smith,  with  greater  prolmbility, 
marks  Errintrburn  as  the  rivulet  on  which  Cadwallon  perished,  and  the  fields  either 
of  Cockley,  Ilallinprton,  or  Bingfleld,  as  the  scene  of  conflict.  App.  to  Bede,  721. 
The  Angles  called  it  Ilefenfield,  which  name,  according  to  tradition,  Bingfield  bore. 

**  Although  Juffr>'  admits  Oswald  to  have  conquered  at  Havenfield,  yet  he  has 
sent  Penda  to  be  the  person  defeated  there  ;  and  instead  of  suffering  his  Cadwallon 
to  perish,  inflames  him  with  nige  at  the  disaster,  and  despatches  him  like  lightning 
in  chase  of  Oswald,  whom  he  permits  Tenda  to  kill ;  Cadwallon  then  became  im>s- 
sessed  of  ail  Britain.     Lib.  xii.  c.  10,  11.     Such  is  the  veracity  of  Jeffry's  history  I 
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^^      probable  again.^® 


634. 


*■  The  aDdent  Uard  Llywarch  Hen  composed  in  his  old  age  an  elegy  on  Cad* 
wallon,  whose  death  he  lived  to  witness ;  and  thus  speaks  of  his  ftiend ;  — 

Fourteen  great  battles  he  fought 
For  Britain,  the  most  beautiftil ; 
And  sixty  skirmishes. 

Of  Lloegyr  (England) 
The  scourge  and  the  oppressor, 
His  hand  was  open ; 
Honour  flowed  fh>m  it. 

Cadwallon  encamped  on  the  Tddon, 

The  fierce  affliction  of  his  foes. 

The  lion,  prosperous  against  the  Saxons. 

Cadwallon  in  his  fiune  encamped 

On  the  top  of  Mount  Digoll : 

Seven  months,  and  seven  skirmishes  daily. 

He  led  the  hand  of  slaughter  in  the  breach ; 
Eagerly  he  pursued  the  conflict ; 
Stubborn  in  a  hundred  battles, 
A  hundred  castles  he  threw  down. 

He  made  the  eagles  full ; 

Violent  his  wrath  in  the  gash ; 

As  the  water  flows  from  the  fountain. 

So  will  our  sorrow  through  the  lingering  day. 

For  Cadwallon ! 

Welsh  Arch.  i.  p.  121.;  and  Owen*s  Llywarch,  p.  Ill — 117. 
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CHAR  VIIL 

The   Reiguy  Actions^  and  Death   of  Penda.  —  History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Octarchy  to  the  Accession  of  Alfred  of  Nou- 

TUUMBRU.. 

About  this  time  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  was  not  only     chap. 
distinctly  formed,  but,  by  the  extraordinary  ability  of  .  ^^^  . 
one  man,  was  at  the  same  time  raised  to  a  greater      a.d. 
eminence  in  the  Saxon  octarchy  than  any  of  its  pre-  Rise  of 
ceding  kings,  even  those  who  had  become  Bretwaldas,  ^^*^ 
had  actually  obtained.     This  man  was  Penda,  who, 
though  not  classed  among  the  Bretwaldas,  would,  if 
victory  over  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  states  had  given 
the  dignity,  have  possessed  it  more  rightfully  than 
any  other.     It  has  been  mentioned  that  several  petty 
adventurers  of  the  Angles  had  successively  penetrated 
into  the  inland  districts,  which  became  comprised  in 
the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  established  settlements 
among  the  Britons  in  these  regions.     In  586,  one  of 
them,    named    Crida,   also  a  descendant  of  Woden, 
began  to  attain  a  regal  pre-eminence^;  but  as  we 
may  infer  from  an  intimation  of  Nennius,  that  Penda 
first   separated   Mercia   from    the   kingdom   of   the 
northern  Angles,  Crida    must  have  been   in  subor- 
dination to  the  kingdom  of  Deira,  which  formed  its 
northern  frontier.^     In  627,  Penda,  the  grandson  of 
Crida,  succeeded  to  the  crown  at   that   age,  when 

*  Crida  is  the  first  Mercian  chief  that  is  mentioned  in  the  documents  ivhicli 
remain  to  us,  with  the  title  of  king.  He  began  to  n-ign  in  586.  Gale,  Script.  iiL 
p.  229.  Hunt.  315.  Lcl.  Collect,  li  p.  56.  Ibid.  i.  p.  258.  Leland  from  an  old 
chronicle  observes,  vol.  i.  p.  21 1.,  that  the  Trent  divided  Mercia  into  two  kingdoms, 
the  north  and  the  south. 

'  Nennius,  p.  117.  "  Penda  primus  sei)aravit  regnum  Merciorum  a  regno  Nor- 
dorum."  Ceorl  acceded  between  Crida  and  Penda.  Rad.  Polych.  p.  229.  It  was 
C'eorl's  daughter  Quenburga  that  Edwin  married  in  his  exile.     Bede,  lib.  IL  c.  14. 
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BOOK  men  are  usually  more  disposed  to  ease  than  activity. 
■  ^"'  -  He  was  fifty  years  old  before  he  became  the  king  of 
634-  Mercia,  and  he  reigned  thirty  years  ^ ;  but  it  was  to 
the  terror  and  destruction  of  several  of  the  other 
Anglo-Saxon  kings.  Mercia  had  neither  displayed 
power  nor  ability  before  his  accession ;  but  Penda's 
military  talents  and  uncommon  vigour  speedily  raised 
it  to  a  decided  and  overwhelming  preponderance.  In 
the  year  after  he  attained  the  crown,  we  find  him  in 
a  battle  with  Cynegils,  and  his  son  Cwichelm,  in 
Wessex,  at  Cirencester.  The  conflict  was  undecided 
during  the  whole  day,  and  in  the  ensuing  morning 
the  war  was  ended  by  a  treaty .'^  Five  years  after- 
wards, at  the  age  of  sixty,  he  joined  Cadwallon,  and 
defeated  Edwin  of  Northumbria,  in  that  battle  in 
which  this  prince  was  slain.^ 
Oswald  The  piety  of  Oswald  was  sincere,  and  influenced 

Northum-  his  couduct ;  he  obtained  a  bishop  from  Icolm-kill  to 
instruct  his  rude  subjects ;  and  he  earnestly  laboured 
to  advance  their  moral  tuition.  His  own  example 
strengthened  his  recommendations  on  that  essential 
duty,  without  which  all  human  talents,  and  all  hu- 
man aggrandisement,  arc  unavailing  decorations.  In 
the  festival  of  Easter  a  silver  dish  was  laid  before 
him,  full  of  dainties.  While  the  blessing  was  about 
to  be  pronounced,  the  servant  appointed  to  relieve 
the  poor,  informed  the  king  that  the  street  was 
crowded  with  the  needy,  soliciting  alms.  Struck  by 
the  contrast,  that  while  he  was  feasting  with  luxury, 
many  of  his  subjects,  beings  of  feelings,  desires,  and 
necessities  like  his  own,  were  struggling  with  poverty; 
remembering  the  benevolent  precepts  of  Christianity, 
and  obeying  the  impulse  of  a  kind  temper,  he  or- 

"  Flor.  Wig.  dates  his  accession  in  G27,  p.  232.     Penda  was  the  eleventh  de- 
scendant from  Wodon,  by  his  son  Wihtliug,  ibid,  and  Hunt  316. 

*  Hunt  316.     Sax.  CTiron.  29.     The  paciflcatlon  is  mentioned  by  Flor.  Wig. 
233.;  and  Matt  West  217. 

*  See  before,  p.  350. 
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dered  the  food,  untouched,  to  be  given  to  the  sup-     chap. 
j)licants,  and  the  silver  dish   to   be  divided  among  ■ 
them.^     The  beggar  for  one  instant  participated  in       ^3*- 
the  enjoyments  of  a  king,  and  rank  was  admonished, 
in  that  fierce  and  proud  day,  to  look  with  compassion 
on  the  misery  which  surrounds  it. 

Oswald  had  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  the  bless- 
ings of  Christianity  diffused  into  Wessex.  A  spirit 
so  lowly  and  so  charitable  as  his  own,  must  have 
powerfully  felt  the  beauties  of  its  benign  morality. 
He  stood  sponsor  for  C}T)cgils,  who  received  baptism. 
The  nation  followed  the  example  of  the  king.' 

While  Oswald  was  benefiting  his  age  by  a  display  642. 
of  those  gentle  virtues  which  above  all  others  are  ^^^ 
fitted  to  meliorate  the  human  character,  the  Mercian 
king  was  preparing  to  attack  him.  His  invasion  of 
Northumbria  was  fatal  to  the  less  warlike  Oswald, 
who  fell  at  Oswestry  in  Shropshire,  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  ninth  of  his  reign. 
Oswald  breathed  his  last  sigh  in  prayer  for  his  friends.® 

As  ferocious  as  he  was  daring  and  restless,  Penda 
caused  the  head  and  limbs  of  Oswald  to  be  severed 
from  his  body,  and  exposed  on  stakes.^  He  pro- 
ceeded through  Northumbria  with  devastations,  and 
finding  himself  unable  to  carry  the  royal  city  of 
Bebbanburh  by  storm,  he  resolved  to  destroy  it  by  Pwidaat- 
fire.  He  demolished  all  the  villages  in  its  vicinity,  bauburh. 
and  encompassing  the  place  with  a  great  quantity  of 
the  wood  and  thatch  of  the  ruins,  he  surrounded  the 
city  with  flames.  But  the  wind,  which  was  raising 
the  fiery  shower  above  the  city  walls,  suddenly  shifted. 
The  element  of  destruction,  most  fatal  to  man,  was 

«  Bede,  lib.  liU  c.  6.  Oswald  was  Nepos  Edwini  re^  ex  sorore  Acha,  ibid, — 
As  he  uDited  Dcira  and  Bemicia,  the  Saxon  states  formed,  during  hb  reign,  an 
hexarchy. 

'  Bede,  lib.  iil.  c.  7.  •  Ibid.  c.  9. 

»  Ibid.  lib.  iL  c.  12.  Oswj-,  his  successor,  removed  and  interred  tbcm,  ibid. 
But  the  Saxon  Chronicler  mentions  that  his  hands  were  at  Bebbanburh  in  his  time, 
p.  31.     They  were  kept  as  relics. 
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let  it  loose,  and  the  sanguinary  besiegers,  in  panic  or 


^^-      in  prudence,   abandoned  the   place.^^     The   North- 
umbrians  afterwards   made   Oswy,   the    brother  of 
Oswald,  their  king. 
643.  Penda's  next  warfare  was  against  Wessex.     Cen- 

walh,  the  son  of  Cynegils,  had  oflFended  him  by  re- 
pudiating his  sister.     He  invaded  and  expelled  him ; 
and  Cenwalh  was   an  exile  from  Wessex  for  three 
years  before  he  could  regain  his  crown.^^ 
Destroys  lu  the  year  after  Oswald's  death,  the  victorious 

of  East^  Penda  turned  his  arms  against  East  Anglia,  then  in 
Angii*.  a  state  of  unambitious  and  inoflfensive  tranquillity. 
But  this  disposition  only  tempted  the  ambition  of 
the  Mercian.  In  this  country,  Sigebert  had  succeeded 
the  son  of  Redwald,  whom  at  one  time  fearing,  he 
had  fled  into  France  for  safety,  and  there  became  a 
Christian,  and  attached  himself  to  study.  Attaining 
the  crown  of  East  Anglia,  he  founded  that  school  in 
his  dominions,  which  has  not  only  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first,  after  that  at  Canterbury,  which  the 
Anglo-Saxons  established  to  teach  reading  and  the 
literature  to  which  it  leads,  but  also  of  being  supposed 
to  have  formed  the  original  germ  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge. ^^  Sigebert  built  also  a  monastery;  and 
preferring  devotion,  letters,  and  tranquillity  to  state, 

he  resigned  his  crown  to  his  kinsman  Ecgric,  who 

• 

>•  B€de,  lib.  iii.  c.  16. 

»  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  c.  7.     Flor.  Wig.  237.     Sax.  Cbron.  32. 

"  Bede*8  account  is,  tbat  desiring  to  imitate  what  he  bad  seen  well  arranged  In 
Qaul,  be  instituted,  with  the  help  of  Felix  from  Kent,  a  school  In  which  youth 
should  be  instructed  in  letters.  Felix  gave  him  teachers  and  masters  from  Kent, 
lib.  iU.  c.  1 8.  Dr.  Smith  has  given  a  copious  essay  on  the  question,  whether  this 
was  the  foundation  of  the  university  at  Cambridge,  and  preceded  that  of  Oxford  In 
antiquity.  He  considers  himself  to  have  shown  **  feliciter  *'  thai  the  school  of  Sige- 
bert was  planted  at  Cambridge ;  but  admits  that  the  posterior  account,  which  Peter 
Blessensis  has  left  of  Joffiid's  teaching  near  Cambridge,  after  the  Norman  conquest, 
is  an  "  oluectio  valid issima,**  which  can  hardly  be  answered.  On  the  whole,  he 
thinks,  that  if  he  has  not  identified  the  Cambridge  university  with  the  school  of 
Sigebert,  he  has  at  least  shown,  that  the  fables  about  Alfred's  founding  Ozfoitl  aro 
to  be  entirely  rejected.     App.  No.  14.  p.  721 — 740. 
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was  reigning  in  a  part  of  East  Anglia,  assumed  the     chap. 
tonsure,  and  retired  into  the  monastery  which  he  had      ^"^ 


founded.  On  Penda's  invasion,  the  East  Anglians,  ®*^ 
fearful  lest  their  reigning  monarch  should  be  unequal 
to  repel  his  superior  numbers,  drew  Sigebert  by  force 
from  his  monastery,  and  compelled  him  to  head  their 
army,  from  a  belief  that  it  would  prosper  under  the 
guidance  of  so  good  a  man.  He  led  them  to  the 
shock,  but,  disclaiming  all  weapons  of  destruction,  he 
used  only  a  wand  of  command.  His  skill  was  ex- 
celled by  the  veteran  ability  of  Penda.  Both  the 
East-Anglian  princes  fell,  and  their  army  was  dis- 
persed.^^ 

The  ambition  and  the  success  of  Penda  were  not  ^*- 
yet  terminated.  In  654,  he  marched  into  East 
Anglia,  against  Anna,  the  successor  of  Sigebert  and 
Ecgric,  and  destroyed  him.^*  His  crime  was  un- 
pardonable in  the  eyes  of  Penda.  He  had  hospitably 
received  Cenwalh.^^ 

In  that  warlike  age,  when  every  man  was  a  soldier,  oswy. 
no  conquest  was  permanent,  no  victor  secure.  Penda 
lived  to  exhibit  an  instance  of  this  truth.  When 
Oswy  assumed  the  government  of  Bernicia  on  the 
death  of  Oswald,  he  placed  Oswin,  son  of  Osric,  the 
kinsman  of  the  applauded  Edwin,  over  Deira.  Oswin, 
of  a  tall  and  graceful  stature,  distinguished  himself 
for  his  humanity  and  generosity,  but  could  not  allay 
the  jealousy  of  Oswy,  who  soon  became  eager  to 
destroy  the  image  he  had  set  up.  Oswin  shrunk 
from  a  martial  conflict,  and  concealed  himself,  with 
one  faithful  soldier,  Tondhere,  his  foster-brother,  in 
the  house  of  Earl  Hunwald,  his  assured  friend.     This 

"  Bede,  Ub.  lU.  c.  18. 

^  Flor.  Wig.  240.  Sax.  Ctaron.  23.  Anna  was  the  son  of  Eni,  of  royal  descent. 
His  brother  Adelhere  acceded  on  Anna's  fall ;  but  in  his  second  year  was  slain  by 
the  army  of  Oswy.  The  third  brother,  £dewold,  a  pious  prince,  succeeded.  On 
bis  death,  Adulph,  the  son  of  Anna,  was  crowned,  llist.  Elien.  MSS.  Cott  Lib. 
Nero.  A.  15. ;  and  1  Dugdale,  88. 

^  Bede,  lib.  ill.  cap.  18.  and  c.  7. 
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•  murdered.^^     Oswin  had  given  to  his  betrayer  the 

664.  possessions  he  enjoyed.     The  soldiers  of  Oswy,  whom 
kiued.  he  guided,  entered  the  house  in  the  night.     Tondhere 

offered  himself  to  their  fury,  to  save  his  lord  and 
friend ;  but  had  only  the  consolation  to  perish  with 
him.^^ 

665.  Os^vy  was,  however,  destined  to  free  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  octarchy  from  Penda.  When  this  aged  tyrant 
was  preparing  to  invade  his  dominions,  he  sued  long 
and  earnestly  for  peace  in  vain.  At  the  age  of  eighty, 
the  pagan  chief,  encouraged  by  his  preceding  successes, 
still  courted  the  chances  and  the  tumult  of  battle. 
Rejecting  the  negotiations  repeatedly  oflfered,  he 
hastened  with  the  veterans  whom  he  had  long  trained, 
to  add  Oswy  to  the  five  monarchs  whose  funeral 
honours  recorded  him  as  their  destroyer.  With 
trembling  anxiety  Oswy  met  him,  with  his  son  Alfred, 
and  a  much  inferior  force;  but  the  battle  is  not 
always  given  to  the  strong,  nor  the  race  to  the  swift. 
Penda  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquities,  and 
Providence  released  the  country  from  a  ruler,  whose 
appetite  for  destruction  age  could  not  diminish. 
He  rushed  into  the  battle  with  OsN\'y  confident  of 
victory,  but  the  issue  was  unexpectedly  disastrous  to 

Penda'8  him.  Pcuda,  with  thirty  commanders,  perished  before 
the  enemy,  whose  greatest  strength  they  had  subdued, 
and  whose  present  feebleness  they  despised.  The 
plains  of  Yorkshire  witnessed  the  emancipation  of 
England.^®  Oidilwald,  the  son  of  Oswald,  was  with 
the  forces  of  Penda,  but  not  desirous  to  assist  him. 
When  the  battle  began,  he  withdrew  from  the  con- 
flict, and  waited  calmly  for  the  event  in  a  distant 
position.     This  secession  may  have  produced  a  panic 

w  Bede,  lib.  Ui.  c.  14.  "  Dugd.  Mon.  i.  333. 

»  Sax.  C'hron.  33.    Bede,  lib.  III.  c.  24.    Wlnwldfleld,  near  Leeds,  was  the  theatre 

of  the  conflict     Camden,  Gib.  711 Bede  docs  not  esplicitly  assert  that  Fenda 

had  three  times  the  number  of  forces,  but  that  it  was  so  reported. 
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among  the  troops  of  Penda,  or  by  occupying    the     chap. 
jealous   attention   of  part  of  them,  diminished  the  ■ 

number  which  acted  against  Oswy.     The  principal       ^*** 
leaders  of  the  Mercians  fell  in  defending  Penda,  and 
the  country  happening  to  be  overflowed,  more  perished 
by  the  waters  than  by  the  sword. 

By  the  death  of  Oswin  the  hexarchy  returned ; 
by  the  death  of  Penda,  a  pentarchy  appeared;  for 
the  kingdom  of  Mercia  was  so  weakened  by  the  result 
of  this  battle,  that  it  fell  immediately  into  the  power 
of  Oswy,  who  conquered  also  part  of  Scotland. 

Penda,  during  his  life,  had  appointed  one  of  his 
sons,  Peada,  a  youth  of  royal  demeanour  and  great 
merit,  to  be  king  of  that  part  of  his  dominions  and 
conquests  which  were  called  Middle  Angles ;  Peada  Peada  in- 
had  visited  Oswy  in  Northumbria,  and  solicited  his  chriliu«iity 
dauo^hter,  Alchfleda,  in  marriaore.  To  renounce  his  '"^ 
idols  and  embrace  Christianity,  was  made  the  con- 
dition of  her  hand.  As  his  father  was  such  a  deter- 
mined supporter  of  the  ancient  Saxon  superstition, 
and  was  of  a  character  so  stern,  the  princess  must 
have  inspired  her  suitor  with  an  ardent  affection  to 
have  made  him  balance  on  the  subject.  Peada  sub- 
mitted to  hear  the  Christian  preachers;  and  their 
three  great  topics,  the  resurrection,  the  hope  of 
future  immortality,  and  the  promise  of  a  heavenly 
kingdom,  inclined  him  to  adopt  the  religion  which 
revealed  them.  The  persuasions  of  Alfred,  the  eldest 
and  intelligent  brother  of  the  princess,  who  had 
married  his  sister  Cyneburga,  completed  the  im- 
pression. He  decided  to  embrace  Christianity,  even 
though  Alchfleda  should  be  refused  to  him.  He  was 
baptized  with  all  his  earls  and  knights,  who  had 
attended  him,  and  with  their  families,  and  took  four 
priests  home  with  him  to  instruct  his  people.^^     The 

*  Bede,  lib.  iU.  c  21.     The  names  of  the  four  priests  were,  Cidd,  Adda,  Betti, 
and  Diuma.    The  three  first  were  Angles,  the  last  an  Irishman,  ibid. 
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BOOK     Saxon  mind  appears  to  have  then  reached  that  state 
of  activity  and  judgment   which  had   become   dis- 


^^*-  satisfied  with  its  irrational  idolatry,  and  was  thus 
become  fitted  to  receive  the  belief  of  Christianity,  as 
soon  as  it  could  be  influenced  to  attend  steadily  to 
this  interesting  and  enlightening  religion.  The  ex- 
ertions of  the  ecclesiastics  were  successful.  Every 
day,  many  Mercians,  both  nobles  and  laity,  were  con- 
verted. 

The  mind  of  Penda  himself  had  seemed  at  last  to 
lessen  its  aversion  to  the  new  faith  before  his  fall. 
He  allowed  it  to  be  preached  in  his  own  dominions 
to  those  who  chose  to  hear  it;  and  he  took  a  fair 
distinction  on  the  subject.  He  permitted  them  to 
believe,  if  they  practised  what  they  were  taught.  He 
is  stated  to  have  hated  and  despised  those  who 
adopted  Christianity,  but  did  not  perform  its  in- 
junctions; exclaiming  that  those  miserable  creatures 
were  worthy  only  of  contempt,  who  would  not  obey 
the  God  in  whom  they  believed.  This  important 
revolution  of  opinions  occurred  to  Mercia  about  two 
years  before  Penda's  death.^^  His  character  was 
violent  and  ambitious,  but  Ijis  mind  was  strong, 
decided,  and  of  a  superior  energy.  If  literature  and 
Christianity  had  improved  it,  his  talents  would  have 
placed  him  high  among  the  most  applauded  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings. 

Penda's  death  led  to  the  complete  conversion  of 
Mercia.  Oswy,  after  his  victory,  reigned  three  years 
over  it,  and  gave  to  his  son-in-law  Peada  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Southern  Mercians,  whom  the  Trent 
divided  from  the  Northern.  To  read  that  Mercia 
beyond  the  Trent  contained  but  seven  thousand 
families,  and  in  its  other  part  only  five  thousand  ^^, 
leads  us  to  the   opinion,    that  its  successes    under 

»  BtHle,  lib.  lii  c  21.  "  Ibid,  c  24. 
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Penda  had  not  arisen  from  the  numbers  of  its  popu-     chap. 
lation,  but  rather  from  his  great  military  abilities  and  > 

powerful  capacity.     From  his  reign  it  advanced  with       ^^^• 
a  steady  and  rapid   progress.      Christianity  spread 
through  it  with  great  celerity  after  Penda's  death. 
Its  two  first  bishops  were  Irishmen ;  and  the  third, 
though  born  an  Angle,  was  educated  in  Ireland. 

In  the  spring  after  his  father's  death,  Peada  was  hu  assas. 
assassinated  at  his  Easter  festival:  the  report  pre-  •*°**^°°' 
served  by  the  chroniclers  is,  that  it  was  the  result 
of  the  treachery  of  his  queen.  ^*^  Another  tradition, 
but  of  slender  authority,  ascribes  it  to  the  arts  of 
her  mother,  who  was  still  a  pagan.^^  It  may  have 
arisen  from  the  resentments  of  those  who  lamented 
the  fall  of  the  ancient  idolatry,  which  Peada  had 
first  subverted  in  Mercia.  He  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  celebrated  monastery  at  Peterborough 
before  he  fell,  which  his  brother  completed.^^ 

The  chieftains  of  Mercia  had  submitted  to  the 
Xorthumbrian  king  with  an  impatient  reluctance. 
They  concealed  Wulf  here,  another  of  Penda's  children, 
among  themselves,  till  a  fit  occasion  arose  of  using 
his  name  and  rights :  and  after  Peada's  death,  three 
of  them  placed  Wulfhere  at  their  head,  assembled 
in  arms,  disclaimed  the  authority  of  Oswy,  expelled 
his  officers,  and  made  their  young  leader  their  king. 

"  So  Bede,  c.  24. ;  Sax.  Chron.  33. ;  and  Malmsb.  p.  27.  It  la  not  uninterest- 
ing to  read  how  characteristically  an  ancient  monk  expresses  the  incident  '*  The 
enemy  of  the  human  race  instigated  against  him  thai  nature  by  which  he  deprived 
us  of  the  joys  of  Paradise ;  to  wit,  his  wife  Alfleda,  who  betrayed  and  slew  him.'* 
Hug.  Cand.  p.  4.  The  Norman  Rhimed  Chronicle  also  ascribes  the  crime  to  the 
queen  :  — 

Alflcd  la  reine  engine  taunt  doluersment, 
Ke  ele  sun  barun  tuat  par  graunt  tralscment 

£d.  Sparke,  243. 

^  Speed  quotes  Rob.  Swapham  to  this  effect,  but  I  have  not  met  with  the  pas- 
sa^^e.  The  register  of  Peterborough,  Ap.  Dugd.  i.  p.  63.,  uses  the  phrase,  iudigna 
ct  immatura  morte,  without  designating  the  person,  whom  InguU'  also  omits. 
Huntingdon  has  merely,  ipso  occiso,  p.  317. 

^*  Chron.  Petrib.  p.  1.  It  was  called  Medeshamstede,  because  there  was  a  well 
there  named  Medes-wel.     Sax.  Chron.  33. 
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Christia- 
nity re- 
f  tored  in 
Essex. 


They  succeeded  in  establishing  the  independence  of 
their  country.^ 

Wessex  now  began  to  emerge  into  activity  and 
power.  Her  king,  Cenwalch,  defeated  the  Britons, 
who  had  imagined,  that,  after  his  defeat  by  Penda, 
he  would  prove  an  easy  conquest.^^  Pen  in  Somer- 
setshire was  the  place  of  their  conflict :  the  Britons 
attacked  with  an  impetuosity  that  was  at  first  suc- 
cessful, but  at  length  were  defeated,  and  chased, 
with  a  slaughter  from  which  they  never  recovered, 
to  Pedridan  on  the  Parrett.*^''  This  locality  would 
seem  to  intimate,  that  it  was  the  Britons  of  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire  who  had  principally  invaded.  Ani- 
mated by  this  success,  Cenwalch  sought  to  revenge 
on  Mercia  and  Wulfhere  the  disgrace  which  he  had 
suffered  from  his  father.  A  struggle  ensued,  ui 
which,  after  some  reverses, '  the  Mercians  prevailed, 
and  part  of  Wessex  was  subjected  to  the  authority 
of  the  Mercian  king.^® 

Christianity  was  restored  about  this  period  in  Essex, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Oswy.  Sigeberht  its 
king  came  frequently  into  Northumbria,  and  Oswy 
used  to  reason  with  him,  that  those  things  could  not 
be  gods  which  the  hands  of  men  had  made;  that 
wood  and  stone  could  not  be  the  materials  of  which 
Deity  subsisted:  these   were  destroyed  by  the  axe 

»  Bede,  lib.  iil.  c.  24. 

*  Huntingdon,  lib.  ii.  p.  317.,  et  facta  est  super  progeniem  Bruti  plaga  insana- 
bilis  in  die  ilia.     lb. 

**  "  Et  persecuti  sunt  eos  usque  ad  locum  qui  Pederydan  nuncupatur.**     Ethel* 

werd,  p.  836. — So  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  hy  geflymdc  oth  Pedridan,  p.  39 There 

is  a  place  on  the  Parret,  in  Somersetshire,  the  entrance  of  which  was  called  Pedri- 
dan muth,  perhaps  the  Aber  Per>'ddon  of  Golyddan. 

"  Matt  West.  216. — The  issue  of  this  battle  has  been  differently  slated.  Ethel- 
werd,  837.,  makes  Cenwalch  take  Wulfhere  prisoner  at  iEscesdun,  or  Aston,  near 
Walllngford,  in  Berks.  — The  Saxon  Chronicle,  39.,  and  Flor.  Wigom.  241.,  as  &r 
as  they  express  themselves,  imply  the  contrary. — Mulmsb.  says,  the  Mercian  was 
at  first  graviter  afBlctus  by  the  loss,  but  afterwards  avenged  himself,  p.  27.  —  The 
expressions  of  Bede,  that  Wulfhere  gave  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  a  province  in  West 
Saxony  to  the  king  of  Sussex  in  one  part  of  his  life,  lib.  iv.  c.  13.,  and  that  Cen- 
walch, during  Wulfhere's  life,  was  gravissimis  regni  sul  damnis  sspissime  ab  host!- 
bus  adflictus,  lib.  iii.  c.  7.,  fully  countenance  the  idea,  that  if  Cenwalch  at  flnt 
prevailed,  the  ultimate  triumphs  were  ei^oyed  by  Wulfhere. 
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and  by  fire,  or  were  often  subiected  to  the   vilest     chap, 

.  .  •  vui 

occasions.      As   Sigeberht    admitted   these   obvious  - 

truths,  Oswy  described  the  real  object  of  human  ^^^' 
worship  to  be  that  Eternal  and  Almighty  Being,  to 
us  invisible,  and  in  majesty  incomprehensible;  yet 
who  had  deigned  to  create  the  heavens,  and  the  earth, 
and  the  human  race ;  who  governs  what  he  framed, 
and  will  judge  the  world  with  parental  equity.  His 
everlasting  seat  was  not  in  perishing  metals,  but  in 
the  heavens ;  in  those  regions  where  he  had  pro- 
mised to  give  endless  recompense  to  those  who  would 
study  and  do  the  will  of  their  Lord  and  Maker.  The 
frequent  discussion  of  these  topics  at  length  con- 
quered the  resisting  minds  of  Sigeberht  and  his 
friends.  After  consulting  together,  they  abandoned 
their  idolatry  ;  and  the  king  adopted  the  Christian 
faith  as  the  religion  of  Essex.^^ 

Sussex  had  embraced  the  opportunity  of  Cenwalch's 
exile  to  terminate  its  subordination  to  Wessex.  In 
645  Penda  had  expelled  Cenwalch  from  Wessex ;  and 
in  648  we  find  Edilwalch  commencing  his  reign  as 
king  of  Sussex.*^  He  submitted  to  the  predominance 
and  courted  the  friendship  of  Wulfhere ;  and  in  661 
received  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  Meanwara  dis- 
trict in  Hampshire,  part  of  the  spoils  of  Wessex,  from 
the  bounty  of  his  conqueror.  Sussex  at  this  period 
contained  seven  thousand  families,  but  remained 
attached  to  its  idol  worship.  But  Wulfhere  per- 
suaded Edilwald  to  be  baptized  ;  and  by  the  exertions 
of  Wilfrid,  the  bishop  most  distinguished  in  his  day, 
the  little  kingdom,  about  a.d.  688,  exchanged  its 
paganism   for  Christianity.^^     Essex  also  submitted 

»  Bedc,  lib.  iii.  c.  22.     This  was  in  653. 

*  Matt.  West,  p.  224.,  mentions  the  expulsion  of  Cenwalch.  So  Floren.  Wig. 
p.  237.  —  In  648  the  exiled  monarch  returned.  Flor.  Wig.  238, —  In  661,  Matt. 
West,  places  the  13th  year  of  ^thelwald's  reign  in  Sussex,  p.  232. 

"  Bede,  lib.  iv.  c.  13.  Sax.  Chron.  p.  39.  The  annotator  on  Bcde  remarks, 
that  the  memorial  of  this  province  remsdns  still  in  the  names  of  the  hundreds  of 
Mcansborough,  Eastmean,  Westmean,  and  Mansbridge,  Smith's  Bede,  p.  155. 
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afterwards  to  Wulfhere^^,  who  became  now  the  most 
important  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  sovereigns,  though  he 
is  not  mentioned  with  the  title  of  Bretwalda,  which 
seems  to  have  been  discontinued  after  this  period. 
Perhaps  the  conjecture  on  this  dignity  which  would 
come  nearest  the  truth,  would  be,  that  it  was  the 
walda  or  ruler  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms  against  the 
Britons,  while  the  latter  maintained  the  struggle  for 
the  possession  of  the  country :  a  species  of  Agamem- 
non against  the  general  enemy,  not  a  title  of  dignity 
or  power  against  each  other.  If  so,  it  would  be  but 
the  war-king  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  against  its 
native  chiefs. 

Oswy  is  ranked  by  Bede,  the  seventh,  as  Oswald 
had  been  the  sixth,  of  the  kings  who  preponderated 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  octarchy.^  He  died  in  this 
year.^^  His  greatest  action  was  the  deliverance  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  from  the  oppressions  of  Penda  ;  he 
also  subdued  the  Picts  and  Scots ;  but  the  fate  of 
the  amiable  Oswin,  whom  he  destroyed,  shades  his 
memory  with  a  cloud.^^  Alfred,  his  eldest  son,  who 
had  assisted  to  gain  the  laurels  of  his  fame  in  the 
field  of  Winwid,  was  rejected  from  the  succession, 
for  his  illegitimacy,  and  the  younger,  Ecgfrid,  was 
placed  over  the  united  kingdoms  of  Northumbria.^^ 

On  the  death  of  Cenwalch,  his  widow,   Saxburga, 

"^  Bedc,  lib.  iii.  c.  30. — Hugo  Candidas  names  Sighcr  as  the  king  of  Sussex  sub- 
dued by  Wulf  here.  Coenob.  Burg,  llist  p.  7.  and  8. — This  is  a  misnomer.  Sighcr 
reigned  with  Scbbi  in  Essex  at  this  period.  That  Surrey  was  also  in  sul^ection  to 
Wulf  here,  appears  from  a  charter  in  the  register  of  Chertsey  Abbey,  in  which  Frith- 
wald,  the  founder,  styles  himself  **  Provincise  Surrianorum  subregulus  regis  WIfarii 
Mercianorum."  This  was  in  666.  MSS.  Cotton.  Lib.  Vitel.  A.  13.  This  Frith- 
wald  is  called  King. 

*•  Bede,  lib.  it  c.  6.     Sax.  Chron.  p.  7. 

••  Sax.  Chron.  40.     Chron.  Abb.  Petri  de  Burgo,  p.  2. 

^  If  Oswin's  character  has  not  been  too  farourably  drawn,  his  death  was  a  great 
loss  to  his  contemporaries.  His  tall  and  handsome  person  was  adorned  by  a  dis- 
position unfrequent  in  his  age ;  affatu  jucundus,  moribus  civilis,  omnibus  manu 
Iargus,regum  humiiimus,  amabilis  omnibus.  Flor.  Wig.  237.  To  the  same  purport 
Bede,  lib.  iii.  c.  14.,  and  Matt  West  224. 

"  Reprobato  notho  — fkctione  optlmatum  quamquam  seniore.  Malms.  20, 21. — 
Ecgfrid  had  resided  as  a  hostage  with  the  Mercian  queen  at  the  time  cf  Fenda*s  ftll. 
Bede,  lib.  m.  c.  24. 
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assumed  the  sceptre  of  Wessex.     She  wielded  it  with     chap. 
courage  and  intelligence;  she  augmented  her  army  - 
with  new  levies,  and  encouraged  her  veterans.     The       ^^2- 
submissive  were  rewarded  by  her  clemency ;  to  the 
enemy  a  firm  countenance  was  displayed ^^;  but  the 
proud  barbarians  of  Wessex  disdained  even  a  govern- 
ment of  wisdom  in  the  form  of  a  woman  ^® ;  and  for 
ten  years  the  nobles  shared  the  government.     In  the       674. 
first  part  of  this  interval,  ^scuin,  son  of  Cenfusus,  -^^^^^ 
a  prevailing  noble,  descended  from  Cerdic,  is  men- 
tioned to   have   ruled. ^^     He   led   a  powerful  force 
against  Wulf  here,  the  king  of  Mercia ;  a  battle,  in 
which  there  was  great  mutual  destruction,  but  whose 
issue  was  doubtful,  ensued  at  Bed  win  in  Wilts.    "  It  is 
worth  our  while,"  says  the  moralising  historian,  "  to 
observe  how  contemptible  are  the  glorious  wars  and 
noble  achievements  of  the  great.     Both  these  con- 
tending kings,  whose  vanity  and  pomp  hurled  thou- 
sands of  their  fellow-creatures  to  their  graves,  scarcely 
survived  the  battle  a  year."  ^     Within  a  few  months 
Wulf  here   died  of  a  natural  disease ;  and   in   676 
-^scuin  followed.     Kentwin  is  denominated  his  sue-  Kcntwin. 
cessor  ^^ ;  and  Ethelred,  the  surviving  son  of  Penda, 
acceded  to  the  crown  of  Mercia,  and  ravaged  Kent.** 


*^  Malms.  14.     She  reigned  for  one  year.     Sax.  Chron.  41. 

*  **  Indignantibus  regni  magnatibns  expulsa  est  a  regno,  nolentibus  sub  sexu 
fcemineo  militarc."     Matt,  West,  236. 

*  There  is  a  seeming  contradiction  on  this  point  between  Bede  and  the  Saxon 
Chronicle.  Bede,  lib.  iii.  c.  12.,  says,  that  after  Cenwalcb's  death,  accepemnt  sub- 
reguli  regnum  gentis,  et  divisum  inter  se  tenuerunt  annis  circlter  decern.  —  Flor. 
Wig.,  246.,  mentions  this  passage,  but  mentions  also  the  opposite  account  of  the 
Anglica  Chronica.  The  Saxon  Chronicle,  after  Saxburga*s  year,  places  ^scuin  in 
674,  and  Kentwin  in  676,  lK)th  within  the  ten  years  of  Bede,  p.  41.  44.  I  cannot 
rfject  the  evidence  of  Bede,  who  was  bom  at  this  time.  Perhaps  ^scuin  and 
Kentwin  were  the  most  powerful  of  the  nobles,  and,  being  of  the  race  of  Cerdic, 
enjoyed  the  supremacy.  Ina*s  Charter  authenticates  Kentwin 's  reign.  See  it  in 
Malmsb.  de  Ant.  QlasL  Oale,  ill.  311.  Alfred,  in  his  Chronological  Fragment,  in- 
serted in  his  Bede,  mentions  both  iEscuin  and  Kentwin.  Walker's  Elfred.  Mag. 
App.  p.  199. 

*  H.  Hunting,  p.  318.     Sax.  Chron.  45. 
*>  Sax.  Chron.  44.     Ethelwerd,  837. 

^  Sax.  Chron.  44.  The  Chronicon  of  Peterborough  dates  the  invasion  of  Kent 
in  677,  p.  3. 

Y  4 
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Ecgfridof 
Morthum- 
bria. 


664. 
A  pesti- 
lence. 


Ecgfrid,  who  was  governiDg  in  Northumbria,  had 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter  an  invasion  of  the 
Picts.  Their  general,  Bernhaeth,  fell,  and  the  corpses 
of  his  followers  stopped  the  current  of  the  river 
which  flowed  near  the  scene  of  ruin.  ^  In  679  Ecgfrid 
invaded  Mercia,  though  Ethelred  had  married  his 
sister.  The  Mercians  met  him  on  the  Trent,  and,  in 
the  first  battle,  his  brother  jElfuin  fell.  More  calami- 
tous warfare  impended  from  the  exasperation  of  the 
combatants,  when  the  aged  Theodore  interposed.  His 
function  of  archbishop  derived  new  weight  from  his 
character,  and  he  established  a  pacification  between 
the  related  combatants.  A  pecuniary  mulct  com- 
pensated for  the  fate  of -^Ifuin,  and  the  retaliation 
in  human  blood  was  prevented.  ^ 

A  destructive  pestilence  began  to  spread  through 
Britain,  from  its  southern  provinces  to  the  northern 
regions,  and  equally  afflicted  Ireland,  in  664.**  The 
calamity  extended  to  Wales,  and  many  of  the  natives 
emigrated  to  Bretagne.  Uadwaladyr,  the  son  of  Cad- 
wallon,  accompanied  them.  He  was  kindly  received 
by  one  of  the  Breton  kings,  and  partook  of  his  hospi- 
tality, till  devotion  or  an  aversion  to  the  military 
vicissitudes  of  the  day,  induced  him  to  abandon  his 
royal  dignity  in  Wales,  and  to  visit  Rome.  He  was 
the  last  of  tl>e  Cymry  who  pretended  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  island.^ 

*  Malmsb.  Gest.  Pontiff,  lib.  iii.  p.  261.  Eddius  fills  two  rtv^nwith  the  bodies, 
over  which  the  victors  passed  **  siccis  pedibus.'*     Yit.  Wilf.  c.  19.  p.  61.  ed  Gale. 

**  Bede,  lib.  iv.  c.  21.  Malmsb.  20.  28.  Sax.  ChroD.  44.  EcgfHd  had  con- 
quered I^incolnshire  from  Wulf  here  before  £thelred*s  accession,  Bcde,  lib.  11.  c.  12. 

^  Bcdc,  lib.  iii.  c  27. 

*•  Jeffry,  Brit  Hist  lib.  xii.  c.  17,  1«.  This  work  and  the  Brut  Tysilio  and 
Brut  G.  ab  Arthur  end  here.  The  death  of  Ca<lwa]adyr  is  the  termination  of  those 
British  C'hronicles  which  contain  the  fabled  history  of  Arthur  and  his  predecessors; 
and  they  close  analogously  to  their  general  character ;  for  the  voice  of  an  angel  it 
made  use  of  to  deter  CadwaUdyr  from  returning  to  Britain.  The  reason  added  for 
the  celestial  interference  is,  because  the  Deity  did  not  choose  that  the  Britons  should 
reign  in  the  island  before  the  time  predicted  by  Merlin.  The  same  voice  ordered 
him  to  Rome,  and  promised  that  his  countrymen  should,  from  the  merit  of  their 
faith,  again  recover  the  island,  when  the  time  foretold  was  arrived  !  1  JeflVy,  lib. 
xii.  c  1 7.     Brut  Tys.  and  Brut  Arth.  p.  386. 
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When  Cadwaladyr  settled  at  Rome,  Alan,  the  king     chap. 
of  Bretagne,  sent  his  son  Ivor,  and  his  nephew  Inyr,   .  ^^"' 
with  a  powerful  fleet,  to  regain  the  crown  which       ^^ 
Cadwaladyr  had  abandoned  or  lost.     Ivor   was  at 
first  so  successful,  that  he  defeated  the  Saxons,  and 
took  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  Somersetshire.     But       69i. 
Kentwin  met  him  with  the  West  Saxon  power,  and 
chasing  him  to  the  sea,  again  disappointed  the  hopes 
of  the  Cymry.*^     Rodri  Maelwynawc  assumed  the      698. 
pennaduriaeth,    or   sovereignty   of    the   Cymry,    on 
Ivor's  departure  for  Rome.^ 

The  restless  Ecgfrid  soon  turned  his  arms  upon       684. 
Ireland.    This  nation,  although  some  of  its  tribes  were  ^^^ 
occasionally  at  variance  with  the  Welsh,  had  always  i«i*nd. 
continued   in  strict  amity  with  the  English*^;  but 
this  peaceful  forbearance  was  no  protection  from  the 
avarice  of  power.     Their  country  was  miserably  ra- 
vaged by   Beorht,    the  Northumbrian   general;   the 
lands  of  Bregh  were  plundered,  and  many  churches 
and  monasteries  were  destroyed.     The  islanders  de- 
fended   their   domestic   lares  with   valour,   and   the 
Angles  retreated. 

It  is  at  this  period  that  Ireland  appears  to  have 


*^  Brut  y  Sacson  and  the  Brut  y  Tyvysoglon,  p.  468 — 470.  Sax.  Chron.  46. 
Wynne's  History  of  Wales  is  not  a  translation  of  Caradoc.  It  is  composed  from  his 
work,  with  many  additions  badly  put  together. 

•  Brut  y  Tywys,  p.  471.  Dr.  Pughe's  biographical  notice  of  Cadwaladyr  may 
be  read  as  a  good  summary  of  the  chief  incidents  that  concern  this  celebrated 
Welsh  prince.  Cadwaladyr,  son  of  (,'adwallon  ab  Cadwan,  succeeded  to  the  nominal 
sovereignty  of  Britain,  in  the  year  660.  Disheartened  at  the  progress  of  the 
Saxons,  he  went  to  Rome  in  686,  and  died  in  703.  With  him  the  title  of  king  of 
the  Britons  ceased,  and  such  parts  as  were  not  conquered  by  the  Saxons  were 
governed  by  different  chiefs,  as  Strathclyde,  Cornwall,  and  Wales.  In  the  Triads 
he  is  styled  one  of  the  three  princes  who  wore  the  golden  bands,  being  emblems  of 
supreme  authority,  which  were  worn  round  the  neck,  arms,  and  knees.  He  was 
also  called  one  of  the  three  blessed  kings,  on  account  of  the  protection  and  support 
afforded  by  him  to  the  fugitive  Christians  who  were  dispossessed  by  the  Saxons. 
There  is  a  church  dedicated  to  him  in  Mona,  and  another  in  Denbighshire.  Camb. 
Biog.  p.  34. 

^  Bede  characterises  the  Irish  as  a  people  innoxiam  et  nationi  Anglorum  semper 
amicissimam,  lib.  iv.  c.  26.  —  Malmsbury  describes  them  as  a  **  genus  hominum 
innocens,  genuina  simplicitate,  nil  unquam  mall  moliens/'  p.  20. 
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BOOK     been  conspicuous  for  the  literature  of  some  of  her 
-  monadtic  seminaries.     Bede  states,  that  many  of  the 

^^'  noble  and  middle  classes  of  the  English  left  their 
countr}^,  and  went  to  Ireland,  either  to  study  the 
Scriptures  or  to  pass  a  more  virtuous  life.  Some 
connected  themselves  with  the  monasteries,  and  pre- 
ferred passing  from  the  abode  of  one  master  to  that 
of  another,  applying  themselves  to  reading.  The 
Irish  received  them  all  most  hospitably,  supplied 
them  with  food  without  any  recompense,  and  gave 
them  books  to  read,  and  gratuitous  tuition.^ 

In  the  next  year,  Ecgfrid  invaded  the  Picts  with 
the  same  purpose  of  depredation ;  but  a  feigned  flight 
of  the  natives  seduced  him  into  a  defile.  At  Drum- 
nechtan  the  fierce  assault  of  patriotism  was  made, 
siain^by  and  Ecgfpid  perished  with  most  of  his  troops.^^  The 
body  of  Ecgfrid  was  taken  to  Icolmkill,  the  celebrated 
isle  of  St.  Columba,  and  buried  there.  ^^ 

This  disastrous  expedition  humbled  the  power  of 
Northumbria.  ^^  The  Irish  and  Scotch  immediately 
disclaimed  its  predominance,  and  some  of  the  Welsh 
princes  obtained  their  independence.  This  kingdom, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  Ethelfrid,  Edwin,  and  Oswy, 
had  menaced  the  others  with  subjection,  was  formid- 
able to  its  contemporaries  no  more.  The  kings  of 
Wessex  and  Mercia   obscured   it  by  their  superior 

*  Bede,  lib.  iii.  c.  27.  He  mentions  two  of  these  monasteries  by  name,  Paeg- 
nalacch  and  RatbmelsiRl.  The  studies  pursued  in  Ireland  about  this  time  are  im- 
plied rather  than  expressed,  in  the  tumid  and  not  easily  comprehensible  episitic  of 
Aldhelm,  to  be  the  geometrical  and  grammatical  arts,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  the  Scrip- 
tures. I  can  hardly  guess  \rhat  he  means  by  his  "  bis  temasquc  omissas  physics 
artia  machinas  '*     Ush.  Syll.  p.  39. 

**  Bede,  lib.  iv.  c.  26.  The  annals  of  Ulster  thus  mention  his  death  :  "  Battle 
of  Drumnechtan,  on  the  20th  May,  where  £cgfrcd  M*OSa  was  killed  with  a  vast 
number  of  his  men.     He  burnt  Tula-aman  Duinolla."     Ant  Celt.  Nor.  p.  59. 

"  Smi.  Dun.,  p.  5.,  calls  the  place  of  battle  Nechtonesmere,  which  corresponds 
with  the  Drumnechtan  of  the  Irish  Chronicle. 

••  Thirteen  years  afterwards,  Beorht,  endeaTouring  to  revenge  the  calamity  by 
another  invasion,  also  perished,  Bede,  Db.  v.  p.  24.  — Ann.  Ulst  59.  Sax.  (liron. 
49.     Hunting.  337. 
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power,  and  it  precipitated  its  own  fall  by  incessant     <^^p« 
usurpations  and  civil  wars.  ^ 

^  Bede  remarks  the  fines  angustiores  of  Northumbria  after  EcgfHd,  lib.  !▼.  c  26. 
It  is  about  this  time  that  the  authentic  chronicles  d  the  Welsh  begin.  Four  of 
them  are  printi>d  in  the  Welsh  Archaiology,  vol.  iL  The  Brut  y  Tywysogion  begini 
with  the  year  680,  and  ends  about  1280,  p.  390—467.  This  is  printed  fhmi  the 
S«d  Book  of  Hergest.  The  Brut  y  Saeson,  which  fo  in  the  Cotton  Library,  begins, 
after  a  short  introduction,  in  683,  and  ends  in  1197.  Another  copy  6t  the  Brut 
y  Tywysogion,  printed  from  MSS.  In  Wales,  begins  660,  and  ends  1196.  Some 
extracts  are  also  printed  from  another  Chronicle,  called,  from  the  name  of  a  former 
transcriber.  Brut  Jeuan  Brechfii,  beginning  686.  These  last  three  Chronicles  oc- 
cupy from  p.  468.  to  p.  582.  These  Clironicles  refer  to  Caradoc  6t  Llancarvan, 
who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  their  author.  As  they  contain  facts  and  dates 
not  always  the  same  in  alU  it  is  not  probable  that  Caradoc  wrote  them  alL  Their 
variations  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  imitations  or  additions  of  the  ancient  tran- 
scribers, who  have  brought  them  down  lielow  the  times  of  Caradoc.  Their  general 
character  is  that  of  plain  simple  chronicles,  in  an  humble,  artless  style,  but  seldom 
correct  in  their  chronology.     They  scarcely  ever  agree  with  the  Saxon  dates. 
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Northum- 
bria. 


Reign  q/*  Alfred  q/*  Northumbria  and  his  Successors, — History 

of  Wessex  to  the  Death  of  Ina. 

The  important  improvements  which  always  occur  to 
a  nation,  when  its  sovereign  is  attached  to  literature, 
give  peculiar  consequence  to  the  reign  of  Alfred,  who 
succeeded  his  brother  Ecgfrid  in  Northumbria.  He 
was  the  eldest,  but  not  the  legitimate,  son  of  Oswy, 
and  was,  therefore,  prevented  by  the  nobles  of  his 
country  from  ascending  the  throne,  to  which  they 
elected  his  younger  brother.  This  exclusion  kept 
him  several  years  from  the  royal  dignity,  but  was 
beneficial  both  to  his  understanding  and  his  heart. 
His  name  alone  would  interest  us,  as  the  precursor 
of  the  greater  sovereign,  his  namesake ;  but  the 
similarity  of  his  intellectual  taste  and  temper  with 
the  pursuits  and  sentiments  of  the  celebrated  Alfred 
of  Wessex,  makes  his  character  still  more  interesting. 
We  cannot  avoid  remembering  the  lives  and  pursuits 
of  those  eminent  men  whose  names  we  may  happen 
to  hear ;  and  as  Alfred  of  North umbria  appears  in 
Bede  as  the  first  literary  king  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  that  his  example 
and  reputation  had  no  small  influence  in  suggesting 
the  love  of  study,  and  arousing  the  emulation  of  the 
distinojuished  son  of  Ethehvulf. 

Alfred,  of  North  umbria,  whom  Eddius  distin- 
guishes by  the  epithet  of  the  most  wise,  had  been 
educated  by  the  celebrated  Wilfrid.^      He  had  go- 

*  Bede,  lib.  iii.  c.  25.  He  remunerated  his  preceptor  by  a  bishoprict  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign.  Ibid.  lib.  v.  c.  1!).—- Eddius,  Vit.  Wilf.  c.  43.  — The 
Saxon  MS.  in  the  Cotton.  Library,  Vesp.  D.  14.  p.  132.,  spells  the  name  Alfred. 
Bede  calls  him  AlfWdus. 


684. 
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verncd  Deira,  under  his  father  Oswy,  and  had  contri-  cuap. 
buted  to  the  defeat  of  Penda.  He  had  cultivated  a 
friendship  with  Peada  and  had  raairied  his  sister; 
and,  by  inspiring  Peada  with  a  favourable  impression 
of  Christianity,  had  occasioned  its  establishment  in 
Mercia.  ^ 

Rejected  by  the  great  from  the  crown  of  his  father, 
he  did  not  attempt  to  raise  the  sword  of  military 
competition  against  his  brother :  he  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  Northumbrian  Witena,  and  retired 
contentedly  to  a  private  life.  Learned  ecclesiastics 
from  Ireland  had  given  to  his  father  and  country 
what  intellectual  information  they  had  acquired.  The 
larger  tuition  of  Wilfrid,  who  had  visited  Rome,  and 
studied  in  France^,  had  inspired  him  Avith  a  fondness 
for  knowledge  which  now  became  his  happiness.  He 
devoted  himself  to  piety  and  literature,  and  volun- 
tarily retired  into  Ireland,  that  he  might  pursue  his 
unambitious  studies.'*  For  fifteen  years  he  enjoyed  a 
life  of  philosophic  tranquillity  and  progressive  im- 
provement. The  books  revered  by  the  Christians 
engrossed  so  much  of  his  attention,  that  one  of  the 
epithets  applied  to  him  was,  "  most  learned  in  the 
Scriptures."^ 

He  exhibited  to  the  world  this  example  of  contented 
privacy  till  the  death  of  Ecgfrid  raised  him  to  the 
throne  without  a  crime.  The  catastrophe  of  his 
brother  had  taught   most  impressively  the  folly  of 

2  Bedc,  lib.  iii.  c.  21.  c.  24.  He  reigned  under  his  father.  —  Eddlus,  c.  7.  c.  10. 
So  Bede  implies,  c  25. 

*  Bede,  lib.  ill.  c.  25 

*  **In  insulis  Scotorum  ob  stadium  litcranim  exulabat — In  regionibus  Scot- 
orum  lectioni  operam  dabat — ipse  ob  amorcm  sapicntlx  spontaneum  passus 
exilium."  Bede,  Vita  S.  Cudbercti,  c.  24.  —  •*  In  llybemiam  seu  vi  seu  indigna* 
tione  3eces«arat,  ibi  et  ab  odio  germani  tutus,  et  magno  otio  Uteris  imbutus,  omni 
philosophia  romposuerat  animum.** — Malmsbury,  21.  Yiro  undecumque  doctis- 
iiimo.  Bede,  Hist  lib.  v.  c.  12. — Rex  sapientissimus.  Eddius,  Vit  Wilf.  c  43. 
—  The  wise  king  of  the  Saxons.     Annals  Ulster,  p.  60. 

*  Bede,  Hist.  Abbot  Wiremuth.  p.  300.  —  Alcuin  describes  him  thus:  Qui 
sacris  fuerat  studiis  imbutus  ab  annis  a.>tatis  primae,  valido  sermone  sophista  acer  et 
ingenio,  idem  rex  simul  atque  magister.     De  Pont  718. 
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•  comfort  of  the  peaceful  and  intellectual  virtues.     He 

6S4.       governed  the  kingdom,  to  which  he  was  now  invited, 

with  the  same  virtue  with  which  he  had  resigned  it ; 

he  derived  his  happiness  from  the  quiet  and  enjoy- 

Encourages   mcuts  of  his  pcoplc^ ;  he' cucouragcd  literature,  re- 

literature.     Qgiyg(j  ^^h  kiudness  the  Asiatic  travels  of  Arcuulfus, 

who  had  visited  Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  which 

had  been  written  by  Adamnan,  liberally  rewarded 

the  author,  and  by  his  bounty  caused  the  composition 

to  be  imparted  to  others.^ 

The  love  of  Alfred  for  knowledge  became  known 
beyond  the  precincts  of  Northumbria,  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  celebrated  Aldhelm.  The  sub- 
jects chosen  by  the  West-Saxon  scholar,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  king,  show  the  extent  of  the  royal 
attainments.  "  On  the  number  seven ;  collections 
from  the  flowers  of  the  Bible,  and  the  tenets  of  philo- 
sophers ;  on  the  nature  of  insensible  things ;  and  on 
prosody  and  the  metre  of  poetry."^ 

Yet,  though  attached  to  the  studies  of  the  clergy, 
he  was  not  their  indiscriininating  instrument.  He 
had  made  his  early  instructor,  Wilfrid,  a  bishop  ;  but 
when,  in  his  opinion,  that  prelate  was  unduly  pressing 
points,  however  conscientiously,  which  he  disapproved 
of,  he  remained  immovable  in  what  he  thought  was 
right,  and  Wilfrid  quitted  his  dominions  ?  ^  We  can- 
not now  fairly  judge  of  the  subjects  of  their  difference. 
They  were  on  ecclesiastical  privileges ;  but  as  Wilfrid, 

•  **  Per  decern  et  novem  annos  summa  pace  ct  gaiidio  provinciaB  pnefuit :  nihil 
unquam  pneter  in  persecutione  magni  Wilfridi  quod  iivor  edax  digne  carpere  pos$et 
admlttens.**     Malms.  21.     Alculn,  p.  722. 

*  Bede,  lib.  v.  c.  15.  Bcde  calls  the  book  De  Locis  Sanctis  nrnltis  utillimum. 
Arcuulfus  surveyed  Jerusalem,  Palestine,  Damascus,  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
and  the  Archipelago.  Returning  home,  he  was  driven  by  a  tempest  on  Britain  ; 
Adamnan  received  him,  litstened  eagerly  to  his  conversations,  and  immediately 
committed  them  to  writing.  Bede,  ibid.  This  work  of  Adamnan  is  apud  Mablllon, 
Act.  Ben.  Sa?c.  iii.  part  li.  p.  502.  There  is  a  tract  of  Bede,  De  Locls  Sancti:*, 
taken  firom  this  of  Adamnan,  printed  p.  315.  of  Smith's  edition. 

■  Malmsb.     Pontlf.  p.  342.  •  Sec  Eddius,  Vit  Wilf.  c.  44—46. 
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though  an  able  man,  was  of  an  ambitions  character,     chap. 


IX. 


inclining  to  turbulence,  and  fond  of  domination,  it  w 
is  probable  that  Alfred  was  not  unduly  maintaining       *®*- 
the  fair  liberty  of  his  own  judgment.     The  value  of 
perseverance  in  any  opinion  depends  upon  its  wisdom ; 
but  the  principle,  in  men  of  his  character,  is  always 
that  of  well-meaning  rectitude. 

The  pope,  John  VII.,  afterwards  interfered,  by  a 
letter  to  Alfred,  rather  dictatorial.^^  And  Wilfrid, 
from  the  Mercian  court,  to  which  he  had  retired,  sent 
an  abbot  and  another  with  the  pope's  letters  and  his 
own  further  expostulations.  Alfred  at  first  received 
them  austerely.  His  manner  was  aftenvards  softened, 
but  his  purpose  continued  firm.  His  final  answer 
was  courteous,  but  decisive. 

'*  My  venerable  brothers :  —  Ask  of  me  whatever 
things  are  necessary  to  your  own  comfort,  and  I  will 
grant  them,  as  proofs  of  my  great  respect  for  you ; 
but  from  this  day  make  no  solicitations  in  behalf  of 
AVilfrid  your  lord.  What  my  royal  predecessors,  and 
the  archbishop  sent  formerly  from  Rome,  with  almost 
all  the  prelates  of  Britain,  thought  fit  to  order,  I  will 
never  change,  while  I  live ;  whatever  writings  you 
may  bring  me  from  the  apostolic  seat,  as  you  choose 
to  call  it."  1^ 

Alfred  adhered  with  temperate  firmness  to  his  de- 
termination. The  urgencies  of  the  pope  and  Wilfrid 
could  not  shake  it.  He  reigned  over  the  province 
which  his  knowledge  enlightened,  and  his  virtues 
cherished,  for  nineteen  years.  Sickness  then  fell  upon 
him.  In  his  last  hours  he  was  disturbed  by  the  appre- 
hension that  he  might  have  acted  wrong  in  resisting 
the  applications  of  the  pope  and  prelate ;  but  his 
speech  failed  him  for  several  days  before  his  death. 
AVhen  he  expired,  one  Eadwulf  assumed  the  sceptre, 

^  Eddius,  c.  81.     It  was  addressed  to  Ethelred  of  Mercia. 
»  Eddius,  c.  61. 
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Cead  walla. 


to  whom  Wilfrid  began  a  journey  with  hopes  of  a 
friendly  reception ;  but  Eadwulf  sent  him  this  message: 
—  "I  swear,  by  my  salvation,  that  unless  he  depart 
in  six  days  from  my  kingdom,  both  he  and  all  that  I 
find  with  him  shall  perish."  Wilfrid  stopped  his 
progress ;  but  he  had  with  him  the  effective  means 
of  retorting  the  menace.  Osred,  the  son  of  Alfred, 
had  joined  him,  and  in  two  months  was  established  in 
Northumbria,  and  Eadwulf  expelled.  ^^ 

The  effect  of  Alfred's  reign  and  habits  in  this  pro- 
vince became  visible  in  Ceolwulf,  who  soon  succeeded 
to  his  throne.  This  prince,  who  acceded  in  731,  was 
the  patron  to  whom  Bede  addressed  his  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  English  nation.  In  the  dedication,  the 
venerable  father  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  learning  says, 
that  it  was  this  king's  delight  not  only  to  hear  the 
Scriptures  read,  but  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
deeds  and  sayings  of  his  illustrious  predecessors. 
From  this  feeling  he  had  desired  Bede  to  compose  his 
history.  But  the  flame,  which  Alfred  had  kindled 
in  his  dominions,  was  soon  afterwards  quenched  there 
by  the  sanguinary  civil  contests  that  succeeded.  It 
burnt,  however,  with  a  cheering  influence  in  the  other 
provinces  of  the  octarchy.  Bede  and  Alcuin  may  be 
considered  as  two  of  the  valuable  minds  which  it  had 
excited. 

In  the  year  of  Ecgfrid's  destruction,  Ceadwalla 
began  to  contend  for  the  throne  of  Wessex :  he  was 
descended  from  Cerdic,  through  Cealwin  and  his  son 
Cutha.^^  His  youth  was  of  great  promise,  and  he 
suffered  no  opportunity  of  exerting  his  warlike  talents 
to  occur  unimproved.  Banished  from  his  country  by 
the  factious  chiefs  who  governed  it,  he  was  assiduous 

"  Eddius,  c  67. 

»  Sax.  Chron.  45.  Malrasbury,  in  hU  Life  of  Aldbelm,  p.  11.  Wharton's  Ang. 
Sac.  2.,  or  3  Gale,  346.,  says  that  Kentwin,  morbo  et  senio  gravis,  appointed  Cad- 
walla  his  successor  ;  but  as  Kentwin  only  reigned  nine  years,  the  addition  of  senio 
gravis  can  hardly  be  correct. 
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to  assemble  from  it  a  military  force,  and  he  succeeded     chap. 
in  drawing  the  youth  of  Wessex  to  his  standard.  ^*  - 

In  Selsey  he  obtained  money  and  horses  from  Wilfrid,  *®^ 
the  bishop  ^^,  and  directed  his  first  onset  on  the  king 
of  Sussex,  whom  he  surprised  and  destroyed,  and 
whose  kingdom  he  desolated.  The  royal  generals, 
who  had  been  warring  in  Kent,  returned,  and  expelled 
the  invader  ^^,  who  profited  by  his  expulsion  to  secure 
to  himself  the  crown  of  Wessex.  This  accession  of 
strength  he  wielded  triumphantly  against  Sussex, 
which  lost  its  defenders,  and  yielded  to  the  fortune 
of  his  arms.  ^^  Ceadwalla  also  captured  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  but  stained  his  prosperity  with  cruelty.^® 

For  two  years,  Ceadwalla  and  his  brother  Mollo      sm. 
plundered  Kent,  which  had  been  harassed  by  Sussex, 
and  weakened   by  incapable   rulers.  ^^     The  natives 
viewed  the  spoilers  for  some  time  with  fruitless  in- 
dignation.    Town  after  town  was  ravaged.    Rousing 
themselves  at  last,  the  men  of  Kent  collected  into  a 
competent  body,  and  attacked  them  with  auspicious 
valour.     Mollo,  with  twelve  soldiers,  was  surprised  in  moiio's  d- 
a  cottage.     The  invaded  people  brutally  surrounded  '■•'^p***- 
them  with  flames,  and  they  were  reduced  to  ashes.  ^^ 

In  obeying  the  impulse  of  a  headlong  wrath,  the 
Kentish  men  forgot  that  cruelty  makes  even  the  in- 
jured odious,  and  justifies  punishment ;  it  much  oftener 
stimulates  revenge  than  deters  it.  The  brother  of 
Mollo  was  on  the  throne  of  Wessex,  and  in  the  follow- 

"  Malnubury,  p.  14.  "  Malmsb.  De  Oest  Pontifl  lib.  lit  p.  265. 

»•  Bedc,  lib.  iv.  c.  15.     Flor.  Wig.  p.  255. 

"  Bede,  ib.  Flor.  Wig.  255.  Langhoni  Chron.  241,  242.  Sussex  b  said  by 
Bede  to  bave  contained  tbe  land  of  7000  families,  lib.  iv.  c  13. 

^  During  this  conquest  be  formed  the  inhuman  prqject  of  destroying  its  inha- 
bitants, and  of  repeopllng  it  from  his  own  province.     Bede,  lib.  iv.  c  15. 

'•  Hunting,  lib.  iv.  p.  335.  Malmsbury  mentions  the  civil  wars,  which  also 
afflicted  Kent,  lib.  i.  p.  11.  In  the  preceding  year,  pestllcntia  dcpopulata  est 
Britannia.     Chron,  Petri  de  Burgo,  p.  4. 

»  Malmsbury,  p.  11.  Sax.  Chron.  p.  46.  Huntingdon,  p.  330.  W.  Thorn, 
in  his  Chronica,  places  the  catastrophe  at  Canterbury,  p.  1770.  x  Script 
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ing  year  spread  a  torrent  of  vindictive  calamities 
through  Kent,  which  it  mourned  in  all  its  districts.*^ 
^^  The  Roman  missionaries,  and  the  ecclesiastics  whom 

they  educated,  had  not  only  succeeded  in  estabUshing 
Christianity  in  England,  but  they  raised  so  strong  a 
feeling  of  piety  in  some  of  its  Anglo-Saxon  sove- 
reigns, as  to  lead  them  to  renounce  the  world.  It  was 
not  only  the  widowed  queen  of  Edwin,  who  gave  the 
first  precedent  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  lady  of  that  rank 
taking  the  veil^;  nor  Oswy,  who  devoted  his  daughter 
Elfleda  to  a  convent^,  that  exhibited  this  religious 
zeal ;  but  several  of  the  sovereigns  themselves,  from 

cewimdu's  its  impulse,  abandoned  their  thrones.  Thus,  in  688, 
Ceadwalla  travelled  to  Rome  as  on  a  pilgrimage  of 
piety,  where  he  was  baptized  by  the  pope,  and  died, 
before  he  was  thirty,  in  the  following  week.^*  Thus 
also  some  years  afterwards,  in  709,  two  other  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  Cenred  of  Mercia,  and  Offa  of  Essex, 
probably  affected  by  the  example  of  Ceadwalla,  quitted 
that  dignity  which  so  many  myriads  covct^  went  to 
Rome,  and  became  monks  there.  ^^  And  thus,  also,  at 
no  long  interval,  a  greater  sovereign  than  either,  Ina 
of  Wessex,  obeyed  the  same  impression,  took  the  same 
journey,  and  found  his  grave  in  the  same  venerated 
city.  Offa  is  described  as  a  most  amiable  youth,  who 
was  induced  to  abdicate  his  power  from  the  purest 
motives  of  devotion.  It  is  remarked  by  an  old  chro- 
nicler, that  the  examples  of  these  two  kings  produced 
a  thousand  imitations.  ^^ 
688.  Ina  succeeded  Ceadwalla  in  Wessex.     He  was  the 

^^uHt      son  of  Cenred,  who  was  the  nephew  of  Cynegils.^ 
His  father  was  living  at  the  period  of  his  accession. 


"  Sax.  Cbron.  46.     Hunting.  336.  «  Smith  s  Bede,  p.  101.  note. 

"  Bedc,  lib.  ili.  c.  29. 

"  Sax.  Chron.  46.    Bede,'  lib.  v.  c.  7.     Scrgius  gave  him  the  name  of  Peter. 
An  epitaph  in  Latin  verse  was  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  which  Bede  quotet. 
»  Bede,  lib.  v.  c.  19.  »  Hunt  337. 

•»  Sax.  Chron.  47.     Bede,  lib.  v.  c.  7. 
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,    The  Saxon  octarchy,   amidst  all  its  vicissitudes,     chap. 
presented  in  one  province  or  the  other  an  uninter-  - 

rupted  succession  of  great  men.  Prom  Hengist  to  ^^®- 
Egbert,  talents  were  never  wanting  on  some  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  thrones.  The  direction  of  the  royal 
capacity  varied ;  in  some  kings  valour,  in  others 
military  conduct ;  in  some  piety,  in  some  learning,  in 
some  legislative  wisdom,  predominated.  The  result 
was,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  though  fluctuating  in  the 
prosperity  of  their  several  districts,  yet,  considered  as 
a  nation,  went  on  rapidly  improving  in  civilisation 
and  power. 

Much  of  the  fame  of  Ina  has  been  gained  by  his  Hb  uwt. 
legislation.  He  published  a  collection  of  laws  which 
yet  remains^,  and  he  deserves  the  gratitude  of  man- 
kind in  common  with  every  other  lawgiver.  Whoever 
applies  himself  to  mark  the  useful  limits  of  human 
action,  to  set  boundaries  to  individual  selfishness,  to 
establish  the  provisions  of  justice  in  defence  of  the 
weak  or  injured,  and  to  rescue  the  criminal  from 
punishments  of  caprice  or  favour,  is  a  character  en- 
titled to  the  veneration  of  mankind.  A  declamation 
against  laws  is  a  satire  upon  wisdom  the  most  bene- 
volent. Laws  must  partake  of  the  ignorance  and 
spirit  of  the  age  which  gave  them  birth.  An  Ina 
must  legislate  as  an  Ina,  and  for  the  people  of  an  Ina. 
K  the  subsequent  improvements  of  mankind  discover 
that  prior  regulations  have  been  defective,  succeeding 
legislators  will  correct  those  provisions,  which  the 
progress  of  society  has  made  obsolete  or  improper. 
What  they  may  devise,  their  posterity,  who  will  have 
changed  into  new  beings,  may  mould  into  a  fitter 
correspondence  with  their  own  necessities;  but  to 
abolish  all   laws,   because  laws  are  not  all  perfect, 

"  Wilkins*8  Leges  Saxonira?,  p.  14 — 27.  The  first  paragraph  of  these  an- 
Bounces  his  father  Cenred  as  one  of  the  counsellors  by  whose  advice  he  promulgated 
them. 
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>    ^"'    .  and  to  convert  society  into  an  African  desert,  or  a 
6«8.      Cytherean  brothel. 

694.  The  wrath  of  the  West  Saxons  for  the  fate  of  Mollo 

▼MtateT      had  not   relented.     With  inhumanity,  as  great   as 

that  which  they  professed  to  chastise,  they  continued 

to  desolate  Kent.     At  length,  their  hostilities  were 

appeased  by  the  homicidal  mulct  of  thirty  thousand 

marks  of  gold.^^     Wihtred,  from  the  line  of  Ethel- 

bert,  had  obtained  the  crown  of  Kent,  and  terminated 

the  miseries  which  the  people  had  suflFered  from  the 

invasion  and  a  turbulent  inter-regnum.^ 

«97.  The  Mercian  nobility  displayed  the  ferocity  of  the 

J2S!^      age>  ii^   destroying   Ostrida,  the   wife  of  Ethelred, 

thoirqueen.  their  reigning  king.^^     The  cause  of  her  fate  is  not 

known.     The  reason  adduced  by  Langhom^^,  that 

her  sister  had  murdered  Peada,  is  unlikely,  because 

this   event  had   occurred   near  forty  years  before. 

Ethelred  exhibited  another  instance  of  the  spirit  of 

704.      religion  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.     He  volun- 

tarily  descended  from  the  throne,  to  become  monk 

and  abbot  of  Bardney^^:  he  was  succeeded  by  his 

nephew,  Cenred.^ 

Osred,  the  son  of  Alfred,  and  but  eight  years  old 
at  his  father's  death,  had  been  besieged  by  the 
usurper  Eadwulf  already  noticed,  with  his  guardian 
Berthfrid,  in  Bebbanburh,  the  metropolis  of  this 
northern  kingdom.^^     After  their  deliverance,  and 

*  Sax.  Chron.  47,  48.  Malmsbury,  14.  Others  make  the  payment  imaller; 
as  Polychronicon,  p.  243.,  3000  pounds ;  Flor.  Wig.  p.  260.,  3750  pounds.  Wibtred. 
unable  to  resist  Ina,  proposed  the  expiatory  fine.     Huntingd.  337. 

*>  Sax.  Chron.  48.     Huntingd.  337. 

•*  Bedp,  lib.  ▼.  c  ult  Sax.  Chron.  49.  Flor.  Wig.  260.  Matt  West  260.  She 
was  sister  to  Ecgfrid,  and  daughter  of  Oswy.  I  obsenre  her  name  signed  to  a 
charter  of  Peterborough  monastery  in  680.  1  Dugd.  Monast  67.  Ego  Ottricfa 
regina  EthelredL 

«  Chron.  Reg.  Angl.  p.  256. 

»  In  this  capacity  he  died  in  716.     Chron.  Petri  de  Burgo,  6. 

••  Malmsbury,  28. 

»  Malrasb.  de  Pontit  Ub.  UI.  p.  268.  Eddius  Vit  Wilf.  c  67.  p.  86.  Hoveden 
describes  Bebbanburh  to  have  been  a  city  munitissiroa  non  adroodum  magna,  sed 
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the  dethronement  of  the  usurping  competitor,  Berth-     chap. 
frid,  the  protecting  praefect  of  Northumbria,  defeated  - 

the  Picts  between  Hsefe   and   Caere,  in  the  field  of      '^^' 
Manan.     Finguin  M'Delaroith  perished  in  the  battle.^^ 
It   is  not   stated  who   commanded    the   Picts,   but 
Nectan,  or  Naiton,  was  king  of  this  people  at  this 
period.^^ 

Ina  continued  to  reign  prosperously.     He  waged       no. 
war   with   Geraint,   the   British   king   of  Cornwall.  Genont, 
Amid  the  first  charges,  Higbald,  a  Saxon  leader,  fell; 
but  at  last  the  Britons  fled.^     Ina  also  prosecuted 
a  war  with  Ceolred,  who  had  succeeded  his  cousin 
Cenred  in  Mercia.     At  Wodnesbury  they  met;  the       7 15. 
slaughter  of  the  battle  was  great ;  the  event  was  no  "^ 
advantage  to  either.^^ 

Ceolred,  king  of  Mercia*^,  was  succeeded  by  Ethel-       7i6. 
bald,  who  possessed  the  crown  for  forty-one  years. 
In  this  year  Osred  of  Northumbria,  the  eldest  son  of 
Alfred,  was  destroyed  at  the  lake  of  Windermere  by 
his  revolting  kinsmen  ^^,  one  of  whom,  Cenred,  the 

quasi  duorum  vel  trium  agrorum  spatlum,  habens  unum  introitum  cavatum,  et 
gnullbus  miro  modo  exaltatum.     On  the  top  of  the  mountain  was  the  church 
AnnaL  pan  prior,  403.     The  city  was  built  by  Ida. 

^  Sax.  Chron.  50.  Flor.  Wig.  264.  Bede,  Ub.  v.  c.  24.,  dates  it  711.  Gib- 
son, in  his  Appendix  to  the  Chronicle,  coQJectures  that  H«fe  and  Cere  were 
Heefeld  and  Carehouse,  a  little  beyond  the  wall,  p.  la  **  710.  Slaughter  of  the 
Picts  in  the  field  of  Blanan,  among  the  Saxons,  where  Finguin"  M*Delaroith  pe- 
rished.**   Annals  of  Ulster,  p.  60. 

"  Nectan,  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  p.  60.  In  716  he  drove  the  fkmlly  of  lona 
beyond  Drum-albin,  ibid.  p.  60.  In  725  he  was  put  in  chains  by  king  Drust,  ibid, 
p.  61.  Bede,  lib.  v.  c  21.,  calls  him  Naiton,  and  mentions  his  changing  the 
time  of  Easter  to  the  Boman  period,  which  the  Annals  of  Ulster  place  in  715, 
p.  60. 

"  Sax.  Chron.  50.  Hunting.  337.  Flor.  Wig.  264.  This  Geraint  was  the 
third  of  that  name  in  Cornwall.  Owen's  Llywarch,  p.  3.  Aldhelm  addressed  to 
him  a  letter  on  the  British  celebration  of  Easter,  which  is  among  the  epistles  of 
Boniface.  Biblioth.  Bfagna  Pat  v.  16.  p.  65.  ep.  44.  In  this  he  writes  to  Geraint 
as  domino  gloriosissimo  occidentalis  regni  sceptra  gubemanti,  Geruntio  regL 

"  Sax.  Chron.  50.     Hunt  338. 

^  Unless  we  interpret  the  account,  given  by  Boni&ce,  of  Ceolred's  dying  con- 
versation with  the  devil,  who  came  for  him  in  the  middle  of  a  feast  (Malmsb.  28.), 
as  a  sudden  Incidence  of  insanity,  the  missionary  of  Germany  is  at  variance  with 
Huntingdon,  who  says  of  Ceolred,  that  patris  et  avitie  virtutis  hieres  clarissime 
rexit,  p.  337. 

*^  Malmsb.  21.  Huntingd.  338.  Bede,  lib.  v.  c.  24.  Sax.  Chron.  51.  Osred 
has  received  the  lash  of  Boniface.  Aialmsb.  28. — Malmsbury  complains  of  him, 
p.  21. 
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T¥f 

•  agitated  throne   two   years  afterwards,    and   Osric, 

'*®       another  son  of  the  learned  Alfred,  took  his  place.^ 
inigiisthc        In  718,  Inigils,  the  brother  of  Ina,  died.     Though 
of  Egbert     no  achievement  of  greatness  is  attached  to  his  name 
in  history,  yet  the  events  of  the  future   time  have 
given  it  importance.     He  was  the  ancestor  from  whom 
Egbert  and  Alfred,  and  the  following  Saxon  monarchs 
of  England,  deduced  their  descent.^ 
lorn  boflds         Ii^a  rebuilt  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury  at  the  request 
b^^tlbber  ^^  Aldhelm.     It  had  been  utterly  destroyed,  but  he 
erected  it  with  magnificence,  and  it  lasted  until  the 
Danish   ravages.^^     The   insurrection   of  pretenders 
disturbed  the  close  of  Ina's  reign:  but  he  attacked 
and  destroyed  Cynewulf  jEtheling ;  and  in  the  next 
year    his    queen    besieged    another,    Ealdbryht,   in 
Taunton,  a  castle  which  the  king  had  built  to  defend 
that  part  of  his  dominions,  and  in  which  the  rebel 
had  taken  his  post  of  enmity.     She  levelled  it  to  the 
ground,  and  Ealdbryht  Avithdrew  into  Sussex.     Ina 
directed  his  forces  against  this  province,  and  three 
years  afterwards  slew  his  competitor.^ 
His  queen         After  a  fortunate  reign  of  thirty-seven  years,  the 
abdication,    king  imitated  the  custom  which  had  become  so  re- 
markable among  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,   and   laid 
down    his   dignity.     His   queen   had  long  exhorted 
him,  as  his  age  advanced,  to  retire  from  the  concerns 
of  the  world ;  but  the  charms  of  habitual  power  for 
some  time  defeated  her  eloquence.     One  day,  as  she 
travelled  with  the  king  to  one  of  his  rural  mansions, 

«  Bode,  lib.  v.  c.  22.     Flor.  Wig.  266. 

**  Ibid.  c.  23.  Simeon  Dunel.  p.  7.  The  expressions  of  Malmsbury  Imply 
that  Oiric  assisted  to  procure  his  brother  Osred's  death  :  he  says  of  Kenred  and 
Osric,  domini  sui  occisi  sanguinem  luentes  foedo  exltu  auras  polluere,  p.  21. 

*•  Sax.  Chron.  51.     Asser.  p.  3.     Abb.  Rieval,  350. 

**  Bromtun,  p.  758.  He  founded  the  great  church  of  Glastonbury  pro  anlma 
propinqui  ejus  Mollonls.  See  his  charters  to  it  1  Dugdale,  Monast  12,  13. 
Malmsb.  de  Ant.  Glast.  Gale,  ili.  309.  311.  His  other  gifts  to  it  were  mag- 
nificent 

^  Sax.  Chron.  62.     Hunt  338.     Flor.  Wig.  268. 
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where  a  splendid  feast  was  prepared  with  all  the  ^'"ap. 
pomp  and  bustle  of  royal  luxury,  she  seized  the  t  ,  * 
occasion  of  converting  it  to  a  moral  lecture  on  her  ^2^- 
favourite  theme.  They  left  the  place  after  the  repast,  • 
and  a  rustic  by  her  orders,  in  their  absence,  scattered 
the  festive  hall  with  filth  and  rubbish,  and  placed 
a  swinish  litter  on  the  couch  where  he  had  reposed. 
Before  they  had  advanced  two  miles  on  their  road, 
she  desired  to  return,  and  Ina  courteously  complied 
with  her  request ;  but  when  he  entered  the  hall  of  his 
festivity,  and  saw  the  disgusting  change,  he  con- 
templated it  with  silent  astonishment  and  displeasure, 
till  informed  that  the  queen  had  directed  it :  he  de- 
manded from  her  an  explanation  of  the  strange 
mystery.  She  smiled  and  answered :  "  My  lord  and 
husband!  this  is  not  indeed  the  noisy  hilarity  of 
yesterday :  here  are  no  brilliant  hangings,  no  flattery, 
and  no  parasites :  here  are  no  tables  weighed  down 
with  silver  vessels :  no  exquisite  delicacies  to  delight 
the  palate:  all  these  are  gone  like  the  smoke  and 
wind.  Have  they  not  already  passed  away  into 
nothingness  ?  And  should  we  not  feel  alarmed  who 
covet  them  so  much  ?  for  we  shall  be  as  transient. 
Are  not  all  such  things  ?  are  not  we  ourselves  like  a 
river,  hurrying  heedless  and  headlong  to  the  dark 
ocean  of  illimitable  time  ?  Unhappy  must  we  be  if 
we  let  them  absorb  our  minds.  Think,  I  entreat  you, 
how  disgusting  those  things  become  of  which  we  have 
been  so  enamoured.  See  to  what  filthy  objects  we 
are  attached.  In  these  loathsome  relics  we  may  see 
what  our  pampered  bodies  will  at  last  be.  Ah !  let 
us  reflect,  that  the  greater  we  have  been,  and  the 
more  powerful  we  are  now,  the  more  alarmed  ought 
to  be  our  solicitude;  for  the  greater  will  be  the 
punishment  of  our  misconduct."  ^^ 

*'  Malmsbury,  p.  15. 
z  4 
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BOOK  The  singularity  of  the  incident  had  its  full  iila- 
'  pression  on  the  mind  of  Ina :  he  resigned  his  crown 
721.  f^  jiig  kinsman,  and,  imitating  what  all  ranks  were 
Bomc  then  emulous  to  do,  he  travelled  to  Rorae.^  He 
founded  there  a  Saxon  school  for  the  instruction  of 
such  of  his  countrymen  as  chose  to  be  educated  at 
Rome,  and  he  added  a  church  for  their  use,  and  for 
the  convenience  of  their  burial.  To  support  this,  and 
to  provide  a  subsistence  for  the  Englbh  who  should 
dwell  there,  he  imposed  the  payment  of  a  penny  on 
every  family,  which  was  denominated  Romescot.  It 
was  sent  to  the  papal  see.^^  Ina  studiously  avoided 
all  pomp  in  his  voluntary  humiliation.  He  cut  off 
his  hair,  put  on  a  plebeian  dress,  and  lived  with  his 
queen  a  private  and  retired  life,  even  seeking  support 
by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  till  he  died  there.^  This 
conduct  was  evidence  that  his  religious  feelings  were 
genuine  impulses  of  sincerity. 

The  mutations  of  the  octarchy  for  the  last  century 

had  been  generally  from  a  heptarchy  to  a  hexarchy ; 

at   the   period   of  Ina's   death  it  was  a  hexarchy, 

because  Wessex  had  absorbed  Sussex,  and  Deira  and 

731.       Bernicia  were  amalgamated  into  Northumbria.     This 

The^Angio-  j^g^j^gg  province  was  then  governed  by  Osric,  who 

^^»«^      left  the  kingdom  to  Ceolwulf,  the  brother  of  Cenred, 

716—756.    whom  he  had  destroyed,  and  the  friend  and  patron 

of  Bede.^^     In   Mercia,   Ethelbald,  a  descendant  of 

*  Bedc,  lib.  v.  c.  7.  Sax.  Chron.  52.  Flor.  Wig.  269.  M.  West  265.  Bede 
says  of  Ina's  journey,  that  it  was  what  in  these  tiroes  plures  de  gente  Anglonim, 
nobiles,  ignobiles,  laici,  clerid,  viri  ac  feroins,  certatim  facere  contuerunt. 

•  Matt.  West  265. 

^  Dug.  Monast  i.  p.  14.  32.  Malm.  Pont  313.  Alcuin  mentions  him  by  the 
pame  of  In : 

**  Quem  clamant  In,  incerto  cognomine,  gentes.'* 

Oper.  p.  1676. 
•»  Flor.  Wig.  269.  Malmsb.  21.  Ceolwulf  submitted  to  the  tonsure  in  737, 
and  Eadbert  succeeded.  Smith's  Bede,  p.  224.  Ceolwulf  was  descended  from 
Ocga,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ida.  Sim.  Dun.  p.  7.  Bede  in  one  line  expresses  the 
vicissitudes  of  Ceolwulf,  and  the  state  of  the  country,  captus  et  adtonsus  et  remissui 
in  regnum,  lib.  v.  c  ult 
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Wybba,  reigncd.^^     In  Essex,  which  was  becoming     chap. 
fast  the  satellite  of  Mercia,  Suebricht  had  governed  ■ 

alone   since   his  brother   OflFa  went  to  Kome.^     In       ^ai. 
Kent,  Eadbert  had  ascended  the  throne  of  AVihtred, 
whose  laws  remain  to  us.*^     In  East  Anglia,  Aldul-       725. 
phus  was  succeeded  by  Selred ;  on  his  death,  Alphuald, 
for  a  short  time,  inherited  the  sceptre.^^  747. 

^  Sax.  Chron.  51.  59.  Bede,  lib.  v.  c.  24.  He  was  the  son  of  Alwion, 
Ing.  33. 

"  By  mistake,  Langhom,  281.,  and  Rapin,  place  Selred  on  the  throne  of  Essex. 
Malmsb.  35.  ;  Flor.  Wig.  273.  ;  and  Al.  Bcverl.  85.,  led  them  into  the  error. 
We  learn  fh>m  Huntingdon,  that  Selred  was  king  of  East  Anglia,  p.  339.,  whom 
the  Chronicle  of  Maiiros  supports.  Suebricht  or  Sueabrcd  was  king  of  Esmx,  and 
died  738.  Maiiros,  p.  136.  Sim.  Dunelm.  100.  A  charter  of  his,  dated  704,  to 
in  Smith's  Appendix  to  Bede,  p.  749.  In  another  he  signs  with  Sebbi  and  Sig- 
hear,  ib.  p.  748.     Swithrcd  reigned  in  Essex  758,  Sim.  Dun.  275. 

^*  After  a  reign  of  thirty-four  years  and  a  half,  Wihtred  died  In  725,  and  left 
l-Milberct,  Eadbert,  and  Able  hb  heirs.  Bede,  lib.  v.  c.  23.  Eadbert  reigned  until 
748.  Sax.  Chron.  56.  or  749.  Maiiros,  p.  137.  Ethclbert  until  760.  Sax. 
Chron.  60.,  when  the  surriring  brother,  Alric,  succeeded.  Malmsbury,  p.  1 1.  After 
this  period  we  find  three  kings  again  in  Kent  signing  charters  contemporaneously ; 
as  in  762  Sigiraed  and  Eadbert  appear,  in  one  charter,  as  kings  of  Kent ;  and  in 
another,  Eardulf;  and  in  765  Egcbert  signs  a  charter  with  the  same  title. 
Thorpe,  Reg.  Roflfens.  p.  16.  So  many  kings,  in  so  small  a  province  as  Kent, 
strikingly  illustrate  the  gaveUklnd  tenure  of  lands  which  still  prevails  there. 

^  In  the  83mod  at  Hatfield  in  680,  Adulph  was  present.  Thb  was  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  his  reign.  Bede,  lib.  iv.  c.  1 7.,  and  the  Ely  History,  MSS.  CotL 
Nero.  A.  15.,  state  Aidulph  to  have  been  reigning  in  679.  The  Clironlcle  of 
Maiiros  accurately  places  Selred  after  him,  who  died  747.  Oale,  Script  1.  137. 
Alphuald,  the  successor  of  Selred,  died  749.  ibid.  Humbean  and  Albert  divided 
the  kingdom  afterwards,  ibid.  Sim.  Dun.  103.  M.  West  names  them  Beoma 
and  Ethellyrt,  p.  273.  Bromton,  p.  749.  Flor.  Wig.  places  Bcom  in  758, 
p.  275.     I  t^pe  these  few  Uist  notes  correctly  state  a  very  troublesome  chronology. 
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CHAP.  X. 

77ie  History  of  the  Octarchy,  from  the  Death  of  Ina  to  the 
Accession  of  Egbert,  in  the  Year  800. 


BOOK 
lU. 

^i^ — 

728. 
£thel- 
hctrd  in 
Wessez. 


Ethelbald 
in  Mercia. 


JSthelheard,  the  kinsman  of  Ina,  and  a  descendant 
of  Cerdic,  obtained  the  crown  of  West  Saxony.^ 
Oswald,  also  sprung  from  the  founder  of  Wessex,  at 
first  opposed  his  pretensions,  but  discovering  the  in- 
feriority of  his  forces,  abandoned  the  contest.^  The 
king  invaded  Devonshire,  and  was  extending  the 
ravages  into  Cornwall,  when  the  Britons,  under 
Rodri  Malwynawc,  vanquished  him  at  Heilyn,  in 
Cornwall.  At  Garth  Maelawch,  in  North  Wales,  and 
at  Pencoet,  in  Glamorganshire,  the  Cymry  also 
triumphed.^  On  jEthelheard's  death,  Cuthred,  his 
kinsman,  succeeded  him.* 

The  king  of  Mercia  at  this  period,  Ethelbald,  was 
a  man  of  elegant  stature,  a  powerful  frame,  a  warlike 
and  imperious  spirit.  Persecuted  in  his  youth  by 
the  king  he  had  succeeded,  and  to  whom   he   had 


I  Sax.  Chron.  52.  Flor.  Wig.  269.  Ran.  Higd.  Chron.  Petri  de  Burgo,  p.  6., 
gives  this  date,  ivhich  Ethelwerd,  p.  837.,  also  sanctions.  Matt  West  p.  266.  has 
727  ;  yet  the  expressions  of  Bede,  a  contemporanr.  Imply  the  year  725.  Smith*i 
ed.  p.  188.,  note.  —  A  passage  of  Malmsbury,  In  his  Antiq.  Glast  Ecclet.  p.  312. 
promises  to  reconcile  the  contradictions.  It  states  that  Ina  went  twice  to  Borne. 
■*  Eodem  anno  quo  idem  rex  Romam  personaliter  adiit,  privllegium  apostolico  dg- 
naculo  corroboratum  in  redeundo  Glastoniam  apportavit  £t  postea  itenim  com 
Ethelburga  reglna  sua,  instinctu  ejusdem,  Romam  abiit** — Bede  may  have  dated 
his  first  peregrination  ;  the  others  his  last 

'  Huntingd.  338.  In  the  charter  of  Ina,  transcribed  by  Malmsbury,  Antiq. 
Glast  p.  312.,  Ethelheard  signs  fhiter  regime.  Oswald  was  the  son  of  Ethel- 
bald, of  the  race  of  Cerdic,  through  Cealwin  and  Cuthwin.  Flor.  Wig.  269.  Sax. 
Chron.  53.  The  plural  expression  of  Bede,  taken  in  its  natural  force,  teems  to 
express  that  Ina  left  his  crown  to  Oswald,  as  well  as  Ethelheard,  '*  Ipse  Klicto 
regno  ac  juvenioribus  commendato,**  lib.  v.  c.  7. 

•  Brut  y  Saeson,  and  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  471,  472. 

*  Sax.  Chron.  55.  The  Chronicle  of  Mailros,  a  document  valuable  fbr  Its 
general  accuracy,  countenances  Bede*s  date  of  ^thelheard's  reign ;  it  says,  that  in 
740,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  he  died.     Gale's  Rer.  Angl.  Script  i.  p.  136. 
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been  dangerous,  he  owed  his  safety  to  the  secresy  of     ciiap. 

his  retreat.     Here  the  pious  Guthlac  endeavoured  to   < ,^_* 

moralise  his  mind,  and,  in  gratitude  to  the  friend  of      ^^• 
his  adversity,  Ethelbald  constructed  the  monastery 
of  Croyland  over  his  tomb.^     The  military  abilities 
of  this  Mercian  king,  procured  him  the  same  pre- 
dominance  over   the   other  Anglo-Saxon   kingdoms 
which   Egbert   afterwards   acquired.      He    subdued 
them  all  up  to  the  Humber ;  and  afterwards,  in  737, 
invaded  and  conquered  Northumbria.^     The  Welsh 
next    attracted    his    ambition,;    and,   to   annex  the 
pleasant  region  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye  to 
his  Mercian   territories,  he   entered  Wales   with   a 
powerful   army.     At   Carno,   a   mountain   in   Mon-       728. 
mouthshire,  the  Britons  checked  his  progress  in   a  the'weish. 
severe  battle,  and  drove  him  over  the  Wye  with  great 
loss.^     But   he   afterwards   marched   another  army 
against  the  Britons,  in   conjunction   with   Cuthred, 
who   had   succeeded   ^thelheard   in  Wessex.     The       743. 
great  superiority  of  the  Saxon  forces  obtained  a  de-  them! 
cisive  victory  at  Ddefawdan.     After  much  plunder, 
the  victors  retired.^ 

The  friendship  between  Ethelbald  and  Cuthred  was 
not  lasting.  Cuthred  wished  to  emancipate  himself 
from  the  power  of  the  Mercian,  who,  to  keep  Wessex 
in  subjection,  fomented  its  civil  distractions.  The 
son  of  Cuthred  gave  him  this  advantage.  This  im- 
petuous youth  attempted  to  depose  his  father,  but 

*  Ingulf,  p.  2 — 4.     To  luitaln  the  itony  mass,  an  Immense  quantity  of  wooden 

piles  was  driven  into  the  marsh  ;  and  hard  earth  was  brought  in  boats  nine  miles, 

to  assist  in  making  the  foundation.     There  is  a  MS.  life  of  Guthlac,  in  the  Cotton 

Librar)',  Vesp.  D.  21.,  in  Saxon,  by  a  monk  named  Alfric,  and  addressed  to  Alf- 

wold,  king  of  East  AngHa.     His  beginning  will  show  the  respectful  style  used  by 

the  clergy  to  the  sovereigns  at  that  time.  •«  Upum  peaibcnbc  pihc  selyrenbum, 
R  ponulb  milium  rham  leopeftan  hlaropbe,  orvn  ealle  orhpe  men  eopblice 
Kyninsafy  Alrpoib  tfafc  Aiisia  Kynuis,  niib  piltcc  rr  mib  st-pifenum  pice 
Itealbenb."     MSS.  ibid. 

*  Hunt  liK  iv.  p.  339,  340.     Sax.  Chron.  54. 
^  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  p.  472. 

«  Ibid.     Flor.  Wig.  272.    Sax.  Chron.  55.     Mpilros,  p.  136.,  and  Matt.  West. 
27].»  date  the  event  io  744. 
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752. 


perished  in  the  guilty  struggle.^  Two  years  afterj 
Cuthred  suppressed  a  dangerous  rebellion  of  Edelhuni 
748.  Que  Qf  \^[q  chieftains,  whose  extraordinary  valour 
a  rebellion,  would  have  couquered  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
king,  if  in  the  hour  of  victory  a  wound  had  not  dis- 
abled him.io 

Cuthred,  now  presuming  his  power  to  be  equal  to 
the   effort,  disclaimed  the  intolerable  exactions  of 
Ethelbald,  and  resolved  to  procure  the  independence 
of  Wessex,  or  to  perish  in  the  contest.     At  Burford, 
in  Oxfordshire,  the  rival  princes  met.     Cuthred  was 
assisted  by  the  brave  Edelhun,  who  had  now  become 
a  loyal  subject;  Ethelbald  displayed  the  forces  of 
Kent,  East  Anglia,  and  Essex,  in  joint  array  with 
his  Mercians.     Edelhun,  advancing  beyond  his  line, 
pierced  the  golden  dragon  ^\  the  splendid  banner  of 
Mercia,  and,  animated  by  his  intrepidity,  the  West 
Saxons  uttered  the  shout  of  battle,  and  rushed  to 
the  charge.     The  chronicler  describes  with  unusual 
warmth  a  conflict  terrible  to  both  armies.     Ambition 
inflamed  the  friends  of  Mercia.     The  horrors  of  sub- 
jection made  Wessex  desperate.     Slaughter  followed 
the  sword  of  Edelhun,  and  Ethelbald  raged  like  a 
resistless  fire.     Their  mutual  fury  brought  the  general 
and  the  king  into  personal  collision;  each  collected 
his  full  vigour,  and  struck  at  the  other  with  a  power 
and  determination  that  menaced  destruction  in  every 
blow :  but  the  king  of  Mercia  at  last  discerned  the 
superiority  of  his  antagonist,  and,  preferring  safety  to 
glory,  he  gave  to  his  yet  struggling  army  the  first 
example  of  a  hasty  flight.  ^^ 


*  Sax.  Cbron.  55.  Mailros,  137.  Huntingdon,  341.  His  expresdoii,  that 
Ethelbald  afflixit  eum  nunc  seditionibus  nunc  bellis,  implies  that  the  InsurKcttoa 
was  fostered  by  Mercia. 

»•  Hunt.  341.     Sax.  Chnm.  56.     Flor.  Wig.  273. 

"  The  ancient  Wittichind  describes  the  Saxon  standard  on  the  cootinent,  as  m 
representation  of  a  lion  and  a  dragon  with  an  eagle  flying  above ;  intended  to  he 
symbols  of  their  bravery,  prudence,  and  rapidity,  Hist  Sax.  p.  6. 

^  Huntingdon  has  preserved  the  circumstances  of  the  btttle,  p.  341.     It  b  also 
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The  event  of  this  conflict  rescued  Wessex  from     chap. 
the  yoke  of  Mercia,  and  established  the  foundation  of       ^' 


that  predominance  which  was  afterwards  improved       753. 
into  the   conquest  of  the   island.      Cuthred   again  attacks  the 
successfully  invaded  the  country  of  the  Welsh.^^  ^^^^ 

In  754,  Cuthred  died,  leaving  Wessex  in  a  state  of 
progress  towards  that  superiority  which,  under  the 
reign  of  Egbert,  it  finally  attained.     Sigebyrht  suc- 
ceeded^^; his  reign  was  short,  arrogant,  and  tyran- 
nical ;  he  perverted  the  laws  to  his  convenience,  or 
presumptuously  violated  them.     When  Cumbra,  the  sigebyrht 
noblest  of  his  earls,  obeyed  the  solicitations  of  the  •***^*****^ 
people,  and  intimated  their  complaints  to  the  king,  he 
was  arbitrarily   put   to   death,   and   the   grievances 
were  multiplied.      The   nobles  and  the   people  as- 
sembled ;  after  a  careful  deliberation,  Sigebyrht  was  ii  depowd, 
deposed  from  his  authority  by  an  unanimous  decision,  J|^f^^°*" 
and  Cynewulf,  a  youth  of  the  royal  blood,  was  elected  chosen, 
in  his  place.     Deserted  by  all,  the  deposed  king  fled 
into  the  wood   of  Anderida:   a   swineherd   of  the 
murdered  Cumbra  discovered  him  in  his  hiding-place, 
and  immediately  slew  him.^^ 

.  The  long  reign  of  Ethelbald,  at  one  period  so  755. 
successful,  terminated  in  calamity.  His  defeat  by  ^^^{j^*^ 
AVessex  was  never  retrieved,  and  he  perished  at  last 
by  civil  insurrection ;  by  the  same  means  of  evil  with 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  oppress  Cuthred.  At 
Seggeswold  the  fatal  battle  ensued,  for  which  he  was 
not  prepared,  and  Ethelbald  fell,  either  by  assassina- 
tion  or  in   the  general   slaughter.     Bernred,   who 

mentioned  In  Sax.  Chron.  56.  Flor.  Wig.  p.  273.  The  Chron.  of  Mailros  dates  It, 
as  the  other  events  of  this  period,  a  year  later,  p.  137.  A  stone  coffin  was  found 
near  Burford,  In  December,  1814. 

^  Sax.  Chron.  56.  Mailros,  137.  The  British  Chronicles  mention  a  battle 
at  ITenford  in  South  Wales,  about  this  time,  where  the  C^mry  triumphed.  Brut 
y  Tywys.  473. 

"  Flor.  Wig.  273.  Sax.  Chron.  56.  Cant-wara-burh,  Canterbury,  was  burnt 
this  year. 

^  Hunt  341,  342.  Malnub.  15.  Mailros,  137.  Ethelwerd  names  the  place 
of  his  death  Pryfetesfleodan,  p.  838. 
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headed  the  rebellion,  attempted  to  invest  himself 
with  the  robes  of  royalty;  but  the  nomination  of 
Ethelbald  was  supported  by  the  nobles  of  Mercia, 
and  the  young  prince,  OfFa,  who  has  acquired  such 
celebrity,  and  who  was  descended  from  Eoppa,  the 
brother  of  Penda,  was  placed  upon  the  throne.^* 
Bernred  did  not  survive  the  year.^^ 

We  may  pause  a  moment  to  cast  a  rapid  glance  on 
Northumbria.  Ceolwulf,  the  friend  of  Bede,  had 
acceded  to  the  united  kingdoms ;  but  so  perilous  was 
the  regal  dignity  in  this  perturbed  kingdom,  that  he 
voluntarily  abandoned  the  disquieting  crown,  and 
sought  the  tranquillity  of  the  cloister.  ^^ 

Eadbert  succeeded.  His  kingdom,  left  unprotected 
by  his  march  against  the  Picts,  suffered  from  an 
invasion  of  the  Mercian  Ethelbald  ;  but  he  afterwards 
enlarged  his  dominions  ^^,  and  had  the  ability  to 
maintain  himself  in  his  crown  for  twenty-one  years  ; 
but  religious  impressions  then  came  upon  him,  and 
he  assumed  the  religious  life.^^  He  was  the  eighth 
Anglo-Saxon  king  who  had  exchanged  the  crown  for 

^  Ingulf,  p.  5.  Mailros,  137.  Matt.  West  p.  274.  apparently  misconoeiying  a 
passage  of  Huntingdon,  p.  341.,  erroneously  makes  £thelt>ald  to  have  ftUen  agalost 
Cuthred,  whom  he  represents  to  have  survived  him.  The  monk  of  Croyland 
enables  us  to  rectify  the  mistake,  and  is  supported  by  Bialmsb.  2S.  and  by  the 
Sak.  Chron.  p.  56.  and  Flor.  Wig.  p.  273.,  who  place  the  decease  of  Cuthred  a 
year  before  Ethelbald's.  Bede  implies,  that  Ethelbald  perished  by  aasasBinatioD, 
lib.  V.  c.  ult 

>'  That  Bernred  died  this  year  has  been  disputed.  Malmsb.  p.  28.  ;  Alar. 
Beverl.  87.  ;  Ingulf,  5.  The  biographer  of  Ofik,  p.  11.  ;  Fior.  Wig.  274.  ;  Ethel- 
ward,  839.,  affirm  or  imply  it  On  the  other  hand,  Matt.  West  p.  274.  ;  Sax. 
Chron.  59.  ;  Bromton,  776-  ;  and  some  others,  state  Bemred's  expulsion  only ; 
and  Matt  West  277.  makes  him  to  perish  by  flre  in  the  year  769,  after  having 
burnt  the  town  of  Catterlck.  But  the  Chronicle  of  Mailros,  which,  p.  137.,  men- 
tions  the  attempt  on  the  Mercian  crown,  by  Beomred,  calls  the  person,  who  caused 
and  perished  in  the  fire  of  Catterick,  Earnredus,  p.  138.  ITence  it  is  not  certain 
that  they  were  the  same  persons,  and  if  not,  the  aufugavit  of  the  one  tide  is  not 
sufficiently  explicit  to  disprove  the  death  stated  on  the  other. 

"  Huntingdon,  p.  340.,  paints  strongly  the  apprehensions  of  Ceolwulf :  **Ipee 
horribilibus  curis  necis,  ct  proditionis,  et  multimods  calamitatis,  intus  cruciebatur, 
et  animo  et  corpore  decoquebatur.'*  Bede  remarks  that  an  excessive  drought  de« 
stroyed  the  fertility  of  this  year,  lib.  v.  c.  ult 

>*  Hunt  p.  340.     Sax.  Chron.  p.  54.     Bede,  lib.  v.  c.  ult     Sim.  Dun.  11. 

*  Hunt  342.  Sax.  Chron.  59.  Chron.  Petrib.  8.  Huntingdon  ascribes 
Eadbert's  retreat  to  the  impression  made  upon  his  mind  by  the  violent  deaths  of 
Ethelbald  and  Sigebert,  contrasted  with  the  peaceful  exit  of  Ceolwulf, 
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the  cowl.     But  on  his  abdication  all  the  fruits  of  the     chap. 
wise  example  and  useful  reign  of  Alfred  seemed  to  ■ 

vanish  in  the  turbulent  activity  of  the  excited  mind  ^*'- 
of  the  country  taking  now  a  mischievous  direction : 
the  turbulence  of  civil  murder  again  broke  loose. 
His  son  Osulf,  in  the  first  year  of  his  accession, 
perished  from  domestic  treachery,  and  Moll  Edel- 
wold  ventured  to  accept  the  crown.^^  In  his  third 
year  his  life  and  honours  were  fiercely  assaulted  by 
one  of  his  leaders,  Oswin,  whom  he  slew  at  Edwines- 
clifie.  At  no  long  interval  afterwards  the  tomb  re- 
ceived him,  and  Aired,  of  the  race  of  Ida^,  was 
elevated  to  the  crown.  After  a  few  years  he  was  res. 
driven  out,  and  Ethelred,  the  son  of  Moll,  was  chosen 
in  his  stead.^^  In  his  third  year,  this  king  fraudu-  774. 
lently  procured  the  death  of  two  of  his  generals  by 
the  instrumentality  of  two  others.  In  the  very  next 
year,  these  men  rebelled  against  himself,  destroyed 
in  two  successive  attacks  others  of  his  commanders, 
and  expelled  him  from  his  kingdom.^^  Alfwold  ob-  779. 
tained  it;  but  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  country, 
that  in  the  following  year  two  chieftains  raised  an 
army,  seized  the  king's  earldorman,  Beorn,  and  his 
justiciary,  and  burnt  them  to  ashes,  because,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  rebels,  their  administration  of 
justice  had  been  too  severe.^^  Alfwold,  to  whom  a  788. 
chronicle  applies  the  epithet,  "  King  of  the  innocent,^' 
was  treacherously  killed  by  his  patrician,  Sigan ;  and 
Osred,  his  kinsman,  son  of  Aired,  acceded.     In  the 

'*  Bede  says  he  was  a  sua  plebe  electus ;  and  adds,  that  in  his  second  year  a 
great  mortality  took  place,  and  lasted  for  two  years.  The  dysentery  was  the  prin- 
cipal malady,  lib.  ▼.  c.  ult. 

**  By  his  son  Edric,  Sim.  Dun.  11.  Two  letters  of  Aired  to  Lullus,  a  French 
bishop,  are  extant,  Mag.  Bibl.  Pat  16.  88.  and  apud  Du  Chesne,  Hist  Franc  vol.  U. 
p.  854.  In  the  one  he  desires  tlie  bishop*s  assistance  in  establishing  an  amity 
with  Charlemagne ;  the  other  Is  a  letter  of  civility  from  Aired  and  his  queen 
Osegeotha,  to  Lullus,  congratulating  him  on  his  arrival  from  a  long  journey. 

»  Chr.  Mailros,  137,  138.  Hunt  342.  Sax.  Chron.  60,  61.  Matt  West, 
S76.  278. 

**  Mailros,  138.  "  Mailros,  139.     Hunt  343.     Sax.  Chron.  62. 
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BOOK  next  year  he  was  betrayed  and  driven  out,  and 
Ethelred,  the  son  of  Moll,  was  recalled.*^  But  as 
788.  adversity,  though  it  corrects  many  dispositions  into 
virtue,  yet  sometimes  only  exasperates  the  stubborn, 
so  it  appears  to  have  rather  increased  than  diminished 
792.  the  obduracy  of  Ethelred.  In  the  year  of  his  re- 
storation, he  left  Eardulf  weltering  in  his  blood  at 
the  gate  of  a  monastery ;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  dragged  Elf  and  Elwin,  the  children  of  Alfwold, 
from  York,  and  slew  them.  Osred,  who  had  been 
deposed,  attempted  to  recover  the  crown ;  his  army 
deserted  him,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ethelred,  and 
perished.  This  prince  now  endeavoured,  by  a  mar- 
riage  with  the  daughter  of  OflFa,  to  secure  his  au- 
thority, and  for  this  purpose  he  repudiated  his 
previous  wife.  But  his  policy  and  his  murders  were 
equally  vain.  Whoever,  by  an  example  of  cruelty, 
lessens  the  public  horror  at  deeds  of  blood,  diminishes 
his  own  safety,  and  gives  popularity  to  his  own 
assassination.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Ethelred*s 
restoration,  his  subjects,  whom  he  had  assisted  to 
brutalise,  destroyed  him,  and  set  up  Osbald.  After  a 
reign  of  twenty-seven  days,  they  deposed  Osbald,  and 
he  obtained  security  in  the  cloister.^^  Eardulf,  who 
had  been  recovered  from  his  assassination  by  the 
charity  of  the  monks,  who  found  him  apparently  life- 
less near  their  cloister,  had  fled  to  Charlemagne, 
and  visited  Rome.  The  emperor  of  the  West,  in 
conjunction  with  the  papal  legate,  assisted  him  in  his 
efforts  to  regain  his  kingdom :  and  he  was  crowned 
in  794.     Before  four  years  elapsed,  they  who  had 

*  Mailros,  139,  Hunt  343.  Chron.  Pet  10.  Rich.  Hag.  298.  Saxon  Chron. 
64.  Osred  took  refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  Sim.  Dun.  12.  Alcuin  addressed  to 
Ethelred,  or,  as  he  spells  the  name,  Edelred,  a  letter  of  strong  moral  ezhortatloii, 
which  is  still  in  existence.  He  reminds  him  how  many  of  his  predecessors  had 
perished,  propter  injustitias  et  rapinas  et  immundltias  vits.  He  entreats  hit 
people  to  be  at  peace  between  themselves,  and  to  be  faithful  to  their  lord,  that,  by 
their  concord,  the  kingdom  might  be  extended,  quod  sa^pe  per  disconliam  minul 
solebat     Alcuini  opera,  p.  1637.  ed.  Paris,  1617. 

"  MaUros,  139. 
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murdered    Ethelred,    revolted  from   Eardulf;   and,      chap. 
under   their  leader,  Wada,  endeavoured   to   destroy  '    . 

him.  The  sword  of  the  king  prevailed,  and  the  -^^^ 
rebels  fled.^®  Here  for  a  while  we  will  quit  this 
region  of  civil  discord.  Happy  is  the  country  in 
which  the  regal  office  is  not  elective,  nor  the  right  of 
succession  permitted  to  be  questionable !  An  here- 
ditary monarchy,  though,  like  all  human  institutions, 
it  has  its  inconveniences,  has  not  been  the  contriv- 
ance of  childish  thinkers  or  half-taught  politicians; 
it  was  the  benevolent  invention  of  human  wisdom, 
profiting  from  the  most  disastrous  experience.  No 
contests  have  been  more  baneful  to  human  life  and 
happiness,  than  those  which  have  sprung  from  the 
uncertain  right  of  accession,  and  from  the  practica- 
bility of  attaining  power  by  violence.  It  was  a  noble 
efibrt  of  advancing  civilisation,  which  strove  to  anni- 
hilate the  evil,  by  accustoming  mankind  to  revere 
as  sacred  the  laws  of  hereditary  succession. 

Offa,  who  had  obtained  with  violence  the  throne  Tradiuona 
of  Mercia^^,  displayed  talents,  and  enjoyed  a  pros-  o&!md"* 
perity,  which  have  made  his  name  illustrious.     His  wa  queen, 
youth  has  been  fabulously  represented  as  distinguished 
by   a  wonderful   transformation   from    a   miserable 
child,  afflicted  with  imperfections  in  his  sj^eech  and 
the  most  important  senses  of  the  intellect,  the  sight 
and  hearing,  into  an  elegant  frame,    adorned  with 
every  human  accomplishment.^^     His  monastic  pane- 

*  Ann.  Franc,  ap.  Du  Chesne,  vol.  IL  p.  45.  Mailros,  140.  Ilantingdon 
might  well  say,  **  Gens  Anglorum  uaturaliter  dura  est  et  superba,  et  ideo  bellls 
intestinis  incessanter  attrita."  Alcuin  displays  the  angry  feelings  of  Charlemagne 
at  this  repetition  of  ferocity  at  Northumbria ;  he  styled  them  a  nation  perfidam  et 
penrersam,  pQorem  paganis.     Malmsb.  26. 

^  Bede*s  expression,  concerning  the  accession  of  0£&,  is,  that  having  driven  out 
Bemred,  he  sought  the  kingdom  with  a  blood-stained  sword,  lib.  v.  c.  ult  An 
epithet  so  marking,  as  sanguinoiento,  from  a  contemporary,  implies  that  Offa*8 
reign  commenced  with  human  slaughter. 

»  Vita  Offa  secundl,  added  to  WatU's  edition  of  Matthew  Paris,  p.  10 The 

author  of  it  was  some  monk  of  St.  Alban's ;  he  makes  Offa's  real  name  Pineredus. 
The  name  Ofik  was  derived  from  a  king  whom  he  calls  Offk  primus,  the  son  of 
Warmund,  who  had  similar  defects,  and  a  cure  as  miraculous.     His  editor  believes 
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gyrist  has  also  bequeathed  to  lus  queen,  Drida,  or 
Cynedrida,  a  series  of  adventures  scarcely  probable, 
and  which  haye  the  aspect  of  having  been  invented, 
in  order  to  impute  to  her,  more  [daasibly,  the  crime 
which  has  stained  the  memory  of  OflEa  for  ever.^* 
"When  he  had  enjoyed  his  throne  many  years,  he 
began  to  covet  an  augmentation  of  dominion.  Some 
of  his  attacks  were  against  the  Northumbrians^,  and 
77-L  the  HestingL^  He  invaded  Kent,  and  a  great 
slaughter  ensued  at  Otford,  in  which  Offa  triumphed, 
and  Kent  submitted  to  the  power  of  Mercia.^  After- 
wards he  measured  his  strength  with  the  king  of 
Wessex,  at  Bensington,  and  established  his  great 
power  by  defeating  Cynewulf,  and  subjecting  part  of 
his  dominions.^ 

The  conquests  of  OfTa  have  not  been  transmitted 
to  us  in  accurate  detail ;  but  the  celebrity  which  he 
attained,  and  the  blood  which  his  contemporary, 
Alcuin,  attests  him  to  have  shed,  imply  many  war- 
like and  not  rightful  exertions.^     The  prerogatives 

that  this  OflTa  primus  never  existed  but  in  his  page.  I  have  however  diacovcwd 
him  in  Saxo-Grammaticus.  Saxo  says,  Warmund,  the  1 7th  king  of  Denmark, 
had  in  his  aicre  a  son  named  Uflb,  who  excelled  his  coevals  in  his  perBon,  but  who 
was  thought  weak  in  mind,  and  never  spoke  till  the  king  of  Saxony  endangered  his 
father,  &c.  59 — 66. 

*!  The  account  is,  that  the  lady  was  allied  to  the  French  king,  bat  ft»r  aome 
crime  was  adjudged  to  die.  Respect  for  msgesty  saved  her  from  the  ordeals  of  iron 
and  Are.  She  was  committed  to  the  chances  of  the  sea  in  an  open  boat,  with 
little  food ;  the  stormy  ocean  threw  her  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  she  was  con- 
ducted to  Offa.  A  plaintive  story  interested  his  compassion,  and  he  recommended 
her  to  the  protection  of  his  mother.  Her  charms  or  her  wiles  animated  his  pity 
into  love,  and  she  became  his  wife.     Yita  Offa>,  p.  12. 

"  Bromton,  x  Script  p.  776.,  puts  the^Northumbri  first;  but  Huntingdon,  34^ 
places  this  after  his  other  conquests.     So  Matt.  West  275.,  and  Hoveden,  409. 

"  Mailros,  p.  138.     Hoveden,  403.     Sim.  Dun.  107 The  situation  of  these 

people  is  contested.  Mr.  Watts  thinks  them  of  Hastings,  one  of  the  Cinque  Porti. 
Langhom,  p.  29.,  believes  the  word  to  have  meant  east  men,  and  to  have  alluded 
to  the  east  part  of  Nortbumbria.  —  Alford,  in  his  annals,  settles  the  questSoiL 
A  charter  in  Dublet  fixes  them  in  Sussex.  Otlk  by  this  confirms  m  grant  of  land, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hastings,  to  the  abbey  of  St  Denis ;  and  styles  BeitwaM 
the  proprietor  of  Hastings  and  Arenscy,  his  fiddit, 

••  Miiilros,  138.     Sax.  Chron.  61.     Vit  Off®,  p.  15. 

"»  Sax.  Chron.  61.     Matt  West.  279. 

"*  Alcuin,  the  preceptor  of  Charlemagne,  speaking  of  the  immature  fiite  of  0&*k 
son,  mentions,  that  pater  suus  pro  conflrmatione  regni  (jus  multiim  iingutoem 
efTUdit     Ap.  Blalmsb.  de  Gest  p.  33. 
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which  he   exercised  confirm  the  traditions   of  his     chap. 
power.     He  founded  the  abbey  at  St.  Alban'a,  and  -     /     - 
the  abbey  of  Bath ;  and  made  gifts  of  land  to  Can-       ^77. 
terbury,  and  other  places,  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  inherited  domains.^^ 

OflFa  is  distinguished  above  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  cocw- 
kings  who   had  preceded   hira  in  the  octarchy,   by  chwS.^^ 
commencing  an  intercourse  with  the  continent.     He  "»«»«• 
had  a  correspondence  with  Charlemagne,  which  does 
credit  to  the  Frankish  sovereign  and  to  himself.     In 
one  letter,  Charlemagne  communicates  to  him  with 
perceptible  exultation  his  success  in  procuring  the 
continental  Saxons  to  adopt  Christianity.    In  another 
the  Frankish  emperor  promises  security  to  all  pil- 
grims, and  his  especial  protection  and  legal  inter- 
ference to  all  commercial  adventurers,  on  their  paying 
the  requisite  duties.     He  greets  OfFa  with  expressions 
of  friendship,  and  sends  him  a  belt,  an  Hungarian 
sword,  and  two  silken  cloaks.^^ 

•»  Matt.  West.  284.  Dugdale  Monasticon,  I  p.  19.  62.  177.  184.  Matt 
West,  p.  288.  enumerates,  twenty-three  counties  which  Offa  governed.  Amongst 
these,  the  districts  of  East  AngUa,  Essex,  and  part  of  Wessex  and  Nurthumbria, 
are  recited. 

"  Du  Chesne  Scrip.  Fr.  vol.  ii.  p.  620.  Malmsb.  32.  In  the  second  volume  of 
Dii  Chesne*s  Hist.  Franc.  Scriptores,  p.  686.,  is  another  letter  from  Charlemagne  to 
Ofla.  The  king  states  the  puiity  conduct  of  a  Presbyter  et  Scottua,  who  had  eaten 
meat  in  lA*nt  The  king  mentions  that  tlie  clergy  in  France,  for  want  of  full 
evidence,  had  declined  to  pass  sentence  upon  him  :  and  adds,  that  as  he  could  not 
remain  where  he  was,  from  the  infamy  of  the  thing ;  and  lest  the  sacerdotal 
honour  should  be  thought  by  the  ignorant  vulgar  to  be  tarnished,  and  lest  others 
should  be  induced  to  violate  the  sacred  fast  Charlemagne  thought  it  fittest  to  send 
him  to  abide  the  judgment  of  his  bishop. 

Another  monument  of  their  intercourse  exists  in  a  letter  fh>m  Charlemagne  to 
the  Archbishop  Athilhard,  whom  Alciiin  styles  the  primate  of  Canterbury.  In 
this  letter  the  humanity  of  Charlemagne  is  nobly  distinguished.  It  is  in  behalf  of 
some  exiles,  for  whom  he  entreats  the  prelate  to  intercede  with  Offii.  that  they 
may  have  leave  to  return  to  their  country  in  peace,  and  secured  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  injustice.  He  says,  their  lord,  Yinhringstan,  was  dead,  who  he  thinks 
would  have  proved  faithful  to  his  lord,  if  he  might  have  remained  in  his  country. 
*'  To  escape  the  peril  of  death,  he  fled  to  us,  but  was  always  ready  to  purge  himself 
from  all  infidelity.  We  kept  him  with  us  not  from  enmity,  but  with  the  hope  of 
producing  a  reconciliation.  As  to  these  his  followers,  if  you  can  obtain  their  peace, 
let  them  remain  in  the  country.  But,"  adds  this  humane  king,  "  if  my  brother 
answers  harshly  about  them,  send  them  to  us  uninjured.  It  is  better  to  travel 
than  to  perish  ;  it  is  better  to  serve  in  another  country  than  to  die  at  home.  But 
I  trust  to  the  goodness  of  my  brother,  if  you  strongly  intercede  for  them,  that  h« 
may  receive  them  kindly  for  love  of  us,  or  rather  for  the  love  of  Christ** 

The  delicacy  of  this  application  is  peculiar.     He  does  not  write  to  Oflb,  because 
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A  discord  of  some  moment  interrupted  this  amity. 
All  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  was  reci- 
procally interdicted  ^^ ;  but  the  quarrel  is  not  stated 
to  have  lasted  long.  Offa  had  also  a  quarrel  witli 
the  pope. 

The  wars  of  Offa  with  the  Britons  were  at  first  to 
his  disadvantage.  Some  branches  of  the  Cymry  pe- 
netrated in  an  incursion  into  Mercia.  Their  united 
attack  drove  the  English  from  the  Severn;  they  fre- 
quently repeated  their  devastations.  Offa  collected 
in  great  number  the  forces  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
marched  into  Wales.  The  Britons,  unable  to  with- 
stand him,  quitted  the  open  country  between  the 
Severn  and  the  Wye,  and  withdrew  to  their  moun- 
tains. Impregnable  among  these  natural  fortresses, 
they  awaited  the  return  of  the  invaders,  and  then 
sallied  out  in  new  aggressions.  To  terminate  these 
wasteful  incursions,  Offa  annexed  the  eastern  regions 
of  Wales,  as  far  as  the  Wye,  to  Mercia,  planted  them 
with  Anglo-Saxons,  and  separated  them  from  the 
HisDyke.  BHtons  by  a  large  trench  and  rampart,  extending 
from  the  aestuary  of  the  Dee  to  the  mouth  of  th^ 
Wye.^^  It  was  carried  through  marshes,  and  over 
mountains  and  rivers  for  a  hundred  miles,  and  was 
long  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Claudh  Offa,  or 
Offa's  Dyke.*^  Its  remains  and  direction  are  yet 
visible.'*^     It  was  used  for  ages  afterwards,   as  the 


he  will  not  compromise  his  own  dignity  by  suljectlng  it  to  a  rRftual,  nor  appear  to 
dictate  to  another  prince  ;  he  employs  an  honoured  minister  of  peace ;  he  applies 
to  Offa  the  tender  epithet  of  my  brother  -,  and  he  makes  a  denial  almost  impoa- 
sible,  by  the  disinterested  humanity  which  he  intends  to  show  them,  if  Oflk  should 
be  inexorable.     Du  Chesne,  ii.  p.  678. 

*  Alcuin  ap.  Malmsb.  32. 

^  Brut  y  T>'wys.  p.  473.  Brut  y  Saeson,  p.  474.  Asser,  de  Gestis  EU^vdl, 
10.  Sim.  Dunelm.  p.  118.  After  these  events  the  princes  of  Powys  moyed  their 
royal  seat  fh)m  Pengwem,  or  Shrewsbury,  to  Mathraval  In  Montgomeryshire. 
Where  the  royal  castle  of  Mathraval  stood,  a  small  fium-house  is  the  only  building 
visible  now. 

«■  Lhwyd  Comment  Brit  Descript  42 Almost  all  the  cities  and  towns  on 

its  eastern  side  **  in  ton  vel  ham  finientia  habent**    Ibid. 
^  See  Gib8on*8  Camden,  p.  587. 
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boundary  which  determined  the  confines  of  England     cbap. 

and  Wcdes;  a  boundary  jealously  guarded  with  the 

most  rigorous  penalties.'^  777. 

Offa's  desire  of  reading  is  mentioned  by  Alcuin.^ 
The  basest  action  of  Offa  was  the  murder  of  Ethel- 

bert,  king  of  East  Anglia. 


At  the  close  of  OflFa's  reign,  Ethelbert  possessed  oi&'s 

mordc 
Ethelbert. 


the  crown  of  East  Anglia,  a  peaceful  and  intelligent  ""^*'  ^ 
prince,  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  interesting 
in  his  manners,  and  virtuous  in  his  disposition.  In- 
vited or  welcomed  by  Offa  ^^,  he  went  to  Mercia,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  hand  of  Etheldritha,  the 
daughter  of  the  Mercian  king.  He  travelled  with  a 
splendid  retinue.  Offa  received  him  with  that  dis- 
tinction which  was  due  to  the  allotted  husband  of  his 
daughter.  But  before  the  marriage  was  completed, 
Ethelbert  was  assassinated,  and  the  father  of  his  be- 
loved commanded  the  murder.  Though  Offa  had 
pledged  his  protection,  had  received  the  king  of 
East  Anglia  as  his  guest,  had  introduced  him  to  his 
daughter  as  her  approved  husband,  and  the  nuptial 
feast  had  begun,  Offa  is  represented  as  having  pro- 
cured his  assassination.^  The  favourable  moment  of 
annexing  East  Anglia  to  Mercia  was  a  temptation 
which  overpowered  the  feelings  of  the  father  and  the 
man.     The  friends  of  Ethelbert  fled  in  consternation. 

•  Jo.  Sarisb.  Polycrat,  in  his  De  nugis  cnrialiura,  lib.  vi.  p.  184. 
^  Alcuin  in  a  letter  to  him  says,  **  It  greatly  pleases  me  that  you  have  such  an 

intention  to  read  ;  that  the  light  of  wisdom  may  shine  in  your  kingdom  which  is 
now  extinguished  in  many  places.**  He  adds  some  good  moral  advice.  Ale.  Op. 
p.  1554. 

*  The  welcome  is  affirmed  by  all.  The  invitation  by  Malmsbury,  29.,  and  the 
author  of  the  life  of  OflRi,  p.  23.,  and  Hen.  Silgrave,  MSS.  Cott  Cleop.  A.  12. 

^  That  Offk  commanded  the  murder  is  expressly  asserted  by  Ethelwerd,  840.  ; 
Hoveden,  410.  ;  Huntingdon,  344. ;  Sax.  Chron.  65. ;  Flor.  Wig.  281. ;  Malmsb. 
de  Pont  287.;  Bromton,  749,;  Higden,  251.;  Rad.  Dicet  446.;  and  Asserl 
Annal.  1 54.  Their  uniting  evidence  does  away  the  attempt  of  Matt  West  p.  283., 
and  the  fabulous  monk  of  St  Alban's,  in  Yita  Offs,  p.  23.,  who  want  to  fix  it 
solely  on  the  queen. — Both  these  apologists  admit  that  Ofik  immediately  seized 
East  Anglia ;  and  such  an  action,  after  such  a  catastrophe,  is  among  the  most 
forcible  evidences  of  his  guilt  and  its  motive.; 
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Offa  invaded  his  dominions,  and  East  Anglia  was 
added  to  his  conquests. 

Did  such  a  complication  of  crimes  benefit  the  per- 
petrator? Before  two  years  elapsed,  he  sank  from 
his  empire  to  his  grave.  Eemorse  embittered  all  the 
interval.  His  widowed  daughter  abandoned  his  court, 
fled  into  the  marshes  of  Croyland,  and  pined  away 
her  life  in  mourning  solitude  *^ ;  his  queen,  the  evil 
counsellor  of  his  ambition,  perished  miserably  ^ ;  the 
husband  of  another  of  his  daughters  was  cut  off  in 
the  same  year  with  himself^;  the  other,  who  mar- 
ried Brihtric,  died  a  martyr  to  vice  and  penury  the 
most  extreme,  scorned  and  abhorred  ^ ;  his  son 
Ecgfrid,  who  succeeded  him,  was  permitted  to  exist 
only  141  days^^;  and  thus  the  race  of  Offa  disap- 
peared for  ever. 

During  the  reign  of  Offa,  the  sceptre  of  Wessex 
had  been  swayed,  since  755,  by  Cynewulf.  He  warred 
with  the  Britons  successfully  ^^,  and  met  Offa  in  the 
disastrous  conflict  at  Bensington.  After  a  reign  of 
many  years,  he  fell  a  victim  to  revenge  and  despera- 
tion. He  endeavoured  to  expel  Cyneheard,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  deposed  Sigebyrht ;  a  suspicion  that  he 


«  Ingulf.  7.    Broraton,  762.    Vlt  Oflte,  p.  24.  «  Vlt  Ofl&e,  p.  25. 

*  Ethelred,  the  son  of  Moll.  '*  See  further,  note  58. 

^*  Bromton,  754.  Ilunt.  344.  Ingulf.  6.  Ofik  went  to  Rome  befbre  his 
death,  and  extended  to  his  own  dominions  the  liberality  of  Ina,  called  Rometcot. 
It  was  with  strict  truth  that  the  friend  of  the  great  Alfred  mentions  OflEa  with  the 
epithet  **  univcrsis  circa  se  regibus  et  regionibus  flnitimis  formidolosus  rex.**  Aaser 
de  Reb.  Gest.  Elfredi,  p.  10.  I  find  the  following  curious  circumstance  in  the 
public  papers  :  — '*  In  digging  a  vault  in  the  churchyard  of  Hcmel  Haropstead  (in 
Hertfordshire),  the  sexton  struck  against  a  large  stone  about  four  feet  below  the 
surface ;  it  was  found  to  be  the  lid  of  a  coffin.  The  coffin  was  taken  up  in  a 
perfect  condition ;  the  bones  within,  on  being  exposed  to  the  air,  crumbled  into 
dust.  On  the  lid  of  the  coffin  is  an  inscription,  partly  efl&ced  by  time,  yet 
sufficiently  legible  to  prove  that  it  contained  the  ashes  of  the  celebrated  Offi^  king 
of  the  Mercians.  The  coffin  is  very  curiously  carved,  and  altogether  unique  of  its 
kind.  The  church  was  built  in  the  seventh  century.'* — Standard,  August  18th, 
1836. 

•»  Flor.  Wig.  274.  Sax.  Chron.  57.  Of  Cornwall,  I  presume ;  for  in  his 
charter  to  the  monastery  at  Wells,  dated  766,  he  adduces  among  his  motives  to 
the  donation  pro  aliqua  vexatione  inimicorum  nostrorum  Comubiorum  gentis. 
See  it  ap.  Dugd.  i.  185. 
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was  mediating  retaliation,  occasioned  the  attempt.^ 
Cyneheard  determined  to  prevent  the  blow ;  he 
watched  the  unguarded  moment  when  the  king  with  784, 
a  few  attendants  visited  a  lady  at  Merton  in  Surrey ; 
he  collected  about  eighty  desperadoes,  hastened  to 
the  place,  and  surrounded  the  chamber  to  which  the 
king  had  retired,  before  his  friends  were  aware  of 
his  danger.  The  king  quitted  the  apartment,  and 
vigorously  defended  himself;  he  beheld  Cyneheard, 
and,  rushing  forward,  severely  wounded  him ;  but  no 
courage  could  prevail  against  such  numbers.  Cyne- 
wulf  was  slain.  Roused  by  the  clamour  of  the 
struggle,  his  thanes  hurried  to  the  conflict.  Safety 
and  wealth  were  offered  to  them  by  the  assassins ; 
but  no  bribes  could  repress  their  loyal  indignation ; 
and  they  fell  nobly  by  their  master's  side ;  one  British 
hostage  only  escaped,  desperately  Avounded.  In  the 
morning,  the  dismal  tidings  had  circulated ;  and  the 
great  officers  of  the  royal  household,  Osric,  the  friend, 
and  Weverth,  the  faithful  minister  of  Cynewulf, 
with  their  attendants,  rode  to  the  town.  Cyneheard 
lavished  both  promises  and  presents,  if  they  would 
assist  him  to  obtain  the  crown.  The  disinterested  Thcmur- 
thanes  disdained  the  favours  of  a  murderer,  forced  nLh^.^**" 
an  entrance  with  their  battle-axes,  and  a  deadly  con- 
test ensued,  in  which  the  guilty  perished.^^ 

This  melancholy  catastrophe  led  to  the  elevation  Brihtric 
of  Brihtric.  He  was  of  the  race  of  Cerdic  ^^  and  '""*^^ 
married  Eadbur^a,  the  dau«rhtcr  of  Offa.     The  year  i>«»«  fi"* 

...  .  .         land  in 

of  his  accession  was  distinguished  as  that  in  which  England, 
the  Danes  are  recorded  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  writers 
to   have   first  landed  on  the  English   shore.      The 
gerefa  of  the  place  Avent  out  to  see  the  strangers,  who 
had  arrived   with  three  vessels,  and  was  instantly 

"  Matt  West.  280.     This  author  states,  that  Cyneheard  bad  been  bauiahed. 
**  Sax.  Chron.  59.  63,     Flor.  Wig.  278.     Hunt  343. 
**  Sax.  Chron.  63. 
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BOOK     killed. ^^    Their  incursion  was  repeated  on  other  parts 
.    ^^    .   of  the  island. 
787.  The  wife  of  Brihtric,  or  Beorhtric,  is  expressed  by 

vices  of  the  I  ^  J 

Queen  Asser  to  have  imitated  the  tyranny  of  her  father, 
Eadbuiga.  OflPa;  to  have  hated  all  to  whom  her  husband  was 
attached,  and  to  have  done  whatever  was  odious  to 
mankind.  She  became  familiar  with  crimes  which 
the  gentleness  of  female  nature  never  perpetrates  till 
its  moral  sentiments  have  been  erased.  She  accused 
to  the  king  whomsoever  her  caprice  disliked,  and 
thus  deprived  them  of  life  or  power.  When  he  re- 
fused the  gratification  to  her  malice,  she  used  the 
secret  poison. 

To  one  youth  the  king  was  so  attached,  that  her 
arts  were  fruitlessly  exerted  to  procure  his  disgrace. 
B^W(^"'  She  mingled  for  him  a  poisoned  cup.  It  was  the 
destiny  of  Brihtric,  that,  by  accident,  he  should  drink 
the  contents.  Thus  punished  for  his  unjust  com- 
pliances with  the  malignancy  of  Eadburga,  he  ex- 
pired as  well  as  the  youth,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Egbert.^^ 
She  escapes  Drivcn  out  of  Wcsscx,  the  wrctchcd  woman  sailed 
to  France,  ^-^j^  great  trcasurcs  to  France,  and  presented  herself 
to  Charlemagne.  With  splendid  presents  she  stood 
before  the  throne :  "  Choose,  Eadburga,"  said  the 
king,  "  which  you  prefer,  me  or  my  son."  —  "  Your 
son,"  was  her  answer,  "  because  he  is  youngest." 
The  monarch  tauntingly  assured  her,  that  if  she  had 
selected  him,  he  should  have  transferred  her  to  his 
son ;  but  that  as  her  election  had  been  otherwise,  she 
should  have  neither.  He  gave  her  what  he  thought 
better  suited  her  immorality,  the  habit  and  discipline 

••  Sax.  Chron.  64. ;  Flor.  Wig.  280. ;  and  see  Ethelwerd. 

'^  Asser  relates  these  Incidents  from  the  communications  of  his   illustrious 

master  :  *<  Quod  a  domino  meo  Alfredo  Angul-saxonum  rege  veredico,  etiam  sspe 

mihi  referente  audivi :  **  p.  10.     The  Saxon  chronicle  mentions  Won*  as  the  eal- 

dorman  who  died  with  Brihtric,  p.  68.     Brihtric  was  buried  in   Tewksboiy. 

^  Chron.  de  Tewksb.  MSS.  Cott  Cleop.  c.  3. 
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of  a  cloister;  but  even  in  this  retreat  she  indulged     crap. 
her  depravity,  and  was  turned  out  of  the  society.    In 


poverty  and  miserable  vice  she  dragged  on  a  loathed  h^^^JL^ 
existence,  and,  at  last,  accompanied  by  a  little  girl,  able  end. 
she  begged  her  daily  bread  at  Pavia ;  and  closed  an 
abandoned  life  by  a  deplorable  death.^^ 

"  Asser  says  he  bad  ibis  &ct  firom  maDy  who  bad  seen  her,  p.  12. — In  798| 
London  was  burnt,  with  many  of  its  inhabitants.     Cbron.  Pet  10. 
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CHAP.  XL 
The  Reigns  of  Egbert  and  Ethelwulf. 

BOOK  Egbert,  the  most  distinguished  and  successful  king 
.  ^^  .  of  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  before '  Alfred,  was  the 
Egbert'i  gon  of  Alcmuud,  or  Ethelmund,  the  great  grandson 
*  ^  of  Inigils,  the  brother  of  Ina,     Alcmund  was  left 

early  in  his  mother's  care,  and  his  sisters  were  sent 
into  Saxony  for  their  education,  where  they  became 
religious.^  Egbert  received  the  instruction  of  the 
times,  and  his  talents  gave  splendour  to  his  youth. 
When  Brihtric  became  king  of  Wessex,  the  popularity 
of  Egbert  excited  his  mistrust,  and  he  projected  his 
destruction.  To  avert  the  danger,  Egbert  fled  to 
OflFa.  The  messengers  of  Brihtric  followed  him; 
and,  to  debar  the  young  exile  from  the  friendship  oif 
Mercia,  they  solicited  for  their  master  the  daughter 
of  OflFa.  Eadburga  was  betrothed  to  Brihtric,  and 
Egbert  sailed  to  the  coast  of  France,  where  he  greatly 
improved  his  mind.^ 
787.  It  was  after  787,  that  he  left  Offa  for  the  court 

i^witwith  ^^  Charlemagne.  This  indefatigable  monarch,  whom 
^^^  Europe  every  year  beheld  in  a  new  part  of  its  varied 
climate,  pouring  his  disciplined  warriors  on  the  power- 
ful savage  tribes,  which  swarmed  between  the  German 
Ocean  and  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  in  the  year  788 
marched  against  the  Sclavonians  on  the  Baltic.  Scarce 

>  Wallingford,  Gale,  iii.  53K  See  Thorn.  2. ;  Scrip,  x.  221 1. ;  and  LeL  iii.  55. 
The  Saxon  Chronicle  makes  the  father  of  Egbert  king  of  Kent,  p.  63. ;  and  Higden 
entitles  him  sub  reguli,  p.  252.  So  Rudbome.  The  eldest  sons  of  the  kings  of 
Wessex  seem,  at  this  period,  to  have  been  always  appointed  kings  of  Kent,  until  the 
reign  of  Alfred. 

*  Malms,  lib.  iL  c.  1.  p.  36.     Hen  ^Ugra^e,  Cott.  MSS.  p.  12. 
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had  they  submitted,  but  the  Huns  were  invading  himj     chap, 
and  he  was  also  summoned  towards  Naples  by  the  - 
hostilities  of  the  eastern  empire.     He  subdued  the      '®^' 
Avarians  and  the  Huns,  the  modem  Austrians  and 
Hungarians.     When  Saxony  revolted,  he  determined 
to  extirpate  the  most  hostile  of  its  confederation. 
The  fate  of  30,000  men  evinced  the  dreadful  execu- 
tion of  his  determination. 

On  his  return  from  this  expedition,  he  passed  his  795. 
winter  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  a  place  with  which  he  was 
much  delighted.  In  the  subsequent  years  we  find 
him  at  Paderborn,  afterwards  traversing  the  French 
coasts,  visiting  the  diet  at  Mentz,  and,  in  the  year 
800,  marching  into  Italy  through  Suabia  and  Friuli. 
AVe  may  reasonably  suppose  that  Egbert  attended 
him  in  some  of  these  expeditions,  and  that  great 
activity,  enlargement,  and  information  of  mind  were 
acquired  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  prince  during  his 
asylum  with  the  Frankish  sovereign.  Thus  Egbert's 
exile  and  adversity  became  beneficial  both  to  himself 
and  to  the  country  which  he  was  soon  called  to 
govern. 

It  was  in  the  year  800  that  Egbert  was  summoned      soo. 
out  of  the  French  empire  to  the  throne  of  England,  tums  to  ' 
As  he  was  the  only  descendant  of  Cerdic  that  was  *^«^*™'- 
in  existence^,  his  accession  was  highly  popular  in 
AW^ssex. 

At  the  period  of  his  accession,  the  island,  though  suteof 
nominally  under  an  hexarchy,  was  fast  verging  into 
a  triarchy.  The  petty  powers  of  Kent,  Essex,  and 
East  Anglia  had  already  become  the  satellites  of 
Mercia ;  Northumbria,  occupied  in  producing  and 
destroying  a  succession  of  usurpers  and  turbulent 
nobles,  had  ceased  to  molest  her  neighbours ;  Wessex 
had  enlarged  herself  by  the  incorporation  of  Sussex ; 

'  Malmsbury,  lib.  i.  c  2.  p.  16. 
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its  population  and  wealth  multiplied  under  the  peace* 
able  administration  of  Brihtric,  and  a  series  of  able 
sovereigns  had  reduced  the  nobles  of  the  land  to  an 
useful  subordination.  The  force  of  Wessex  was 
therefore  a  well-organised  concentration  of  various 
powers,  ready  to  operate  with  all  their  energies  for 
any  great  purpose  to  which  they  should  be  sum- 
moned. 

At  this  crisis  Egbert  acceded.  The  friendship  of 
Charlemagne  had  educated  him  to  the  arts  of  empire  ; 
and  the  studies  cultivated  at  the  Frankish  court  had 
excited  his  mind,  and  poUshed  his  manners.*  From 
the  example  of  the  French  emperor  he  learnt  the 
difficult  policy  of  governing,  with  vigour  and  pru- 
dence, the  discordant  members  of  a  great  body  politic. 
The  character  of  Charlemagne  was  a  mixture  of  cul- 
tivated intellect  and  barbarism,  which  was  likely  to 
have  interested  and  improved  the  mind  of  Egbert; 
and  in  the  wars  of  the  Francs  he  must  have  im- 
bibed a  military  knowledge  superior  to  that  of  every 
Anglo-Saxon  competitor. 

His  mild  government  completed  the  attachment  of 
his  subjects,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  first  years  of 
his  reign  fostered  his  growing  strength. 

For  the  first  nineteen  years  of  Egbert's  reign,  Ken- 
wulf continued  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  Mercia.  He 
had  subdued  Kent,  and  ruled  Mercia  and  its  ap- 
pendages with  an  ability  which  suspended  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  West-Saxon  king.  Kenwulf  is  mentioned 
with  applause  for  his  pcacefulness,  piety,  and  justice.^ 
His  ability  was  known  to  his  contemporaries,  and 
secured  his  repose. 


*  Malmsbury  says  of  the  Francs,  «  This  nation,  from  the  activity  of  its  powers 
and  the  urbanity  of  its  manners,  was  decidedly  the  prince  of  all  the  western  states ;  ** 
he  mentions  that  Egbert  regnandi  dlsciplinam  a  Francis  acclperit,  and  that  with 
them  aciem  mentis  expcdiret  et  mores  long^  a  gentilida  barbaric  alienos  indueret. 
Lib.ii.  c.  1.  p.  36. 

■  IngiUf.  Hist.  p.  6.  rex  justissimus.    Chron.  Pet  10. 
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It  was  on  the  inferior  Britons  of  the  West,  that     chap. 
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Egbert  first  tried  the  efficacy  of  his  military  strength.  ^ 
He  penetrated  successfully  into  Devonshire  and  Com-  -^V*^ 
wall;  resistance  was  in  vain;  and  he  ravaged,  un«  feats  the 
checked,  from  the  East  to  the  West.^  SS^ 

The  path  to  his  greatness  was  laid  open  to  Egbert       819. 
by  the  death  of  Kenwulf.  ^     The  wisdom  of  this  king  J^"''  * 
had  completed  the  efforts  of  Offa  for  the  power  of 
Mercia;   and   if  his   successors   had   been   of  equal 
energy,  Wessex  might  not  at  this  period  have  become 
its  superior. 

But  to  such  a  degree  of  strength  had  these  rival  Rivalry  of 
states  respectively  attained,  that  it  was  obvious  a  J^^"*** 
serious  competition  must  soon  arise  for  one  to  be 
sovereign  of  the  whole.  The  humiliation  of  the  other 
powers  increased  the  rivalry  of  these.  Two  neigh- 
bouring co-equals  in  power  cannot  long  exist  in  amity 
together,  because  man  is  too  much  a  being  of  hope 
and  envy,  and  too  little  appreciates  tranquillity  and 
content.  By  its  political  power,  Mercia  promised  to 
win  in  the  approaching  race  of  supremacy ;  but 
AVessex  was  rising  so  fast  into  importance,  that 
nothing  less  than  a  continuation  of  able  government 
in  Mercia  could  suppress  its  competition.  Both  had 
reached  that  point  of  power,  at  which  the  state  that 
was  first  disquieted  by  the  evils  of  a  weak  administra- 
tion would  inevitably  fall  under  the  pressure  of  the 
other. 

Egbert  and  Kenwulf  governed  their  several  king- 
doms with  such  steady  capacity,  that,  during  their 
co-existence,  the  balance  was  not  determined.  If 
Kenwulf  had  been  the  survivor,  and  minors  or  in- 
capable men,  harassed  by  factious  chiefs,  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Egbert,  then  Mercia  would 

*  Sax.  Chron.  69.     Flor.  Wig.  285.     Malmsb.  36.     Ethel w.  840.     In  the  year 
316,  the  Engliflh  school  at  Rome  was  burnt    Flor.  Wig.  285. 
»  Ingulf.  7. 
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have  acquired  the  monarchy  of  England;  but  the 
coveted  distinction  was  allotted  to  Wessex,  and  the 
causes  powerful  enough  to  reduce  a  nation  were  suf- 
fered to  operate  in  Mercia. 

Kenwulf  left  his  son,  Kinelm,  a  child  of  seven  years 
of  age,  the  heir  to  his  crown,  under  the  tutelage  of 
his  marriageable  daughters.  The  eldest  of  these, 
Windreda,  hopeful  of  acquiring  a  permanent  autho- 
rity, resolved  on  her  brother's  death.  He  was  car- 
ried by  his  foster-father  under  pretence  of  hunting, 
into  a  wood,  and  there  murdered.  Her  crime  failed 
to  profit  her.  Her  uncle,  Ceolwulf,  took  the  crown ; 
in  his  second  year  he  was  driven  out  by  Beomwulf.  ^ 

These  distractions  checked  Mercia  in  her  career 
of  dignity.  Beomwulf  became  by  his  usurpation 
rather  the  king  of  his  party  than  sovereign  of  the 
united  population  of  his  territory.  He  had  acquired 
his  throne  by  violence ;  yet  if  his  skill  had  been  equal 
to  the  crisis,  he  might  have  consolidated  his  power ; 
but  he  is  characterised  as  a  fool,  rich  and  powerful, 
though  of  no  regal  ancestry.^  With  giddy  precipi- 
tancy he  plunged  into  a  personal  competition  with 
Egbert,  and  linked  the  fate  of  Mercia  in  his  own.^^ 

It  was  in  823  that  Beornwulf  rushed  to  that  col- 
lision which  the  wary  Egbert  seems  to  have  been 
reluctant  to  hazard.  The  twenty-three  years*  for- 
bearance of  the  West- Saxon  prince  indicates  no  inor- 
dinate ambition;  but  the  hostilities  of  Beomwulf 
roused  him  into  activity.    At  Wilton  the  competition 


•  Ingulf.  7.    nor.  Wig.  286. 

'  Ingulf.  7.  A  Bernulpho  quodam  fatuoso  et  divitiis  ac  potentia  poUentl,  in 
tiulloque  lineam  regalem  contigente  expolsus  est. 

^  In  823,  a  battle  occurred  at  Gafelford,  or  Camelford,  in  ComwalL  Sax.  Chroiu 
70.  Flor.  Wig.  287.  The  men  of  Devonshire  are  particularised  as  the  combatants 
who  conflicted  with  the  Cornish  Britons.  The  pieces  of  armour,  rings,  and  hnss- 
fumiture  for  horses,  dug  up  here,  and  the  local  tradition  of  a  bloody  battle,  may 
be  collateral  evidences  of  this  struggle ;  but  they  are  also  claimed  by  Leland  as  the 
attestations  of  the  celebrated  fight  of  Camlan,  which  he  places  on  this  spot  Whether 
Egbert  or  his  generals  commanded  against  the  Britons,  is  not  decisively  Mcertained, 
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between  the  two  states  was  decided.^^     The  superior     ^^J^- 
strength  of  the  forces  of  Mercia  was  balanced  by  the  <     .     » 
skill  of  Egbert,     A  furious  battle  ensued,  which  the      ®^' 
rival  armies  maintained  with  great  obstinacy ;  but  at  Egbert^ 
length  Egbert  conquered  with  great  slaughter,  and  ^^^**^* 
Beornwulf 's  forces  fled  in  irremediable  confusion, 

Egbert  derived  from  his  victory  all  the  conse-  subdue* 
quences  of  which  it  was  so  fruitful:  he  beheld  the  Enex, 
favourable  moment  for  breaking  the  power  of  Mercia 
for  ever,  and  he  seized  it  with  avidity.  He  despatched 
his  son,  Ethel wulf,  and  the  warlike  bishop  and  able 
statesman,  Ealstan,  with  a  competent  army,  into 
Kent,  who  drove  the  petty  sovereign  that  had  ruled 
there,  the  dependent  of  Mercia,  over  the  Thames  ^^ ; 
and  then  Kent,  and  its  neighbour,  Essex,  became  for 
ever  united  to  the  crown  of  Wessex. 

Egbert  pursued  his  scheme  of  aggrandisement  with  incites  the 
careful  policy.      He  forbore  to  invade   Mercia ;   for  guans "' 
though  it  had  been  defeated,  it   abounded  yet  with  J^^ 
courageous  soldiery ;  and  Egbert  seems  to  have  been 
cautious  of  putting  too  much  into  hazard.     Instead 
of  attacking  Beomwulf  in  Mercia,  Egbert  fomented 
the  discontent  with  which  the  East  Anglians  endured 
the  Mercian  yoke ;  by  promise  of  support  he  excited 
East  Anglia  to  revolt,  and  thus  engaged  his  rival  in 
a  new  warfare.^^ 

Beomwulf  went  in  anger  to  chastise  the  East  An-       825. 
glians.     Jlis  incapacity  again  disgraced  him  with  a  disatten. 
defeat :  he  fell  in  the  contest  ^^ ;  and  was  succeeded 
by  Ludecan,  who   again   led    the   forces   of  Mercia 
against  East  Anglia ;  but  he  was  as  unfortunate  as 
his  predecessor,    and  found  a  grave  where   he  had 

»  Sax.  Chron.  70.    Flor.  Wig.  287.     Hunt  344. 

^  Sax.  Chron.  70.  Walllngf.  634.  Hunt.  346.  Flor.  Wig.  287.  The  year  824 
is  remarked  by  continental  annalists  to  have  had  a  winter  so  extremely  severe,  that 
not  only  animals,  but  many  of  the  human  race,  perished  in  the  excessive  cold.  See 
AnnaL  Fuldenses.  Bouquet's  Recuell,  vi  p.  208.  The  annals  add  a  description  of 
a  huge  stone  which  fell  from  the  air  I 

w  Ingulf:  7.  "  ndd.    Chron.  Tetr.  12. 
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hoped  for  empire.     Wiglaf,  the  governor  or  prince  of 
Worcestershire,  succeeded.  ^^ 

The  views  of  Egbert  were  now  accomplished.  An 
important  passage  of  Ingulfus  pours  light  on  the 
policy  of  Egbert.  He  says  that  the  two  usurpers, 
Beornwulf  and  Ludecan,  by  their  imprudence,  de- 
stroyed all  the  military  strength  of  Mercia,  which  had 
been  most  numerous  and  victorious.^^  For  this  event 
Egbert  seems  to  have  waited;  and,  as  soon  as  he 
found  that  Mercia  had  exhausted  herself  against 
others,  his  caution  was  thrown  aside,  and  his  officers 
marched  his  army  immediately  into  Mercia.  Wiglaf, 
attacked  before  he  could  recruit  his  forces,  fled  from 
his  new  dominion,  and  concealed  himself  from  the 
eager  searches  of  Egbert  in  the  monastery  of  Croy- 
land.  That  interesting  character,  Ethelburga,  wi- 
dowed in  the  hour  of  the  marriage-feast  by  her  father 
Ofia's  crime,  sheltered  the  fugitive  prince  in  her  re- 
spected cell.^^  How  painfully  must  she  have  moral- 
ised on  the  deed  which  had  not  only  destroyed  her 
happiness,  but  had  contributed  in  its  consequences  to 
the  ruin  of  Mercia ! 

The  negotiations  of  the  venerable  abbot  of  Croy* 
^t^tohto!  1^^^  preserved  Wiglaf,  but  completed  the  inevitable 
degradation  of  Mercia,  Egbert  agreed  to  the  king's 
continuing  on  the  throne  as  the  tributary  vassal  of 
Wessex.  The  expressions  of  Wiglaf,  in  the  charter 
of  Croyland,  six  years  after  this  pacification,  are,  "  I 
have  procured  it  to  be  confirmed  by  my  lord,  Egbert, 
king  of  Wessex,  and  his  son."  —  "  In  the  presence  of 
my  lords  Egbert  and  Athelwulf."  ^®  —  The  payment 


827. 


"  Ingulf.  7.     Chron.  Petr.  12. 

^  Regno  vebementer  oppresso,  totam  militiam  ejus,  que  quondam  plurima  ex* 
titerat,  et  victoriosissima,  sua  imprudentia  perdiderat     lug.  7. 

>'  Ing.  7. 

>*  Per  dominum  meum  Egbertum  regem  West  Saxonic  et  Athelwlphom  flUum 
ejus  illud  obtinui  conflrmari.  Ing.  9.  —  In  presentia  dominorum  meorum  J^bertl 
regis  West  Saxonia  et  Athelwlphi  filU  ^us.    Ing.  10. 
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of  the  tribute  is  attested  by  Ingulf.^^     The  subrnis-     chap. 
sion  of  East  Anglia  was  consequent  on  the  humilia-  . 

tion  of  Mercia.  ®27. 

Northumbria  had  not  yet  felt  his  power.  Eardulf,  Egbert  in- 
whom  we  left  reigning  at  the  beginning  of  this  the  tb^miSSI^' 
ninth  century,  had  assumed  a  hostile  posture  against 
Kenwulf  of  Mercia ;  but  the  clergy  interposed,  and 
procured  a  reconciliation.^^  In  806,  Eardulf  was 
driven  out,  and  the  province  continued  without  a  king 
for  a  long  time.^^  Alfwold  is  mentioned  afterwards, 
as  a  fleeting  monarch  of  two  years;  and  Eanred,  the 
son  of  Eardulf,  then  succeeded  for  thirty-three  years, 
and  transmitted  it  to  his  son.^^  It  was  against  Eanred 
that  Egbert  marched,  after  the  conquest  of  Mercia. 
The  Northumbrian  prince  was  too  prudent  to  engage 
his  turbulent  and  exhausted  kingdom  in  a  war  with 
Egbert :  he  felt  the  imperious  necessity,  and  obeyed 
it.  At  Dore,  beyond  the  Humber,  he  met  the 
West- Saxon  prince,  and  amicably  acknowledged  his  its  sub- 
superiority.'^** 

The  Anglo-Saxon  octarchy  thus  subdued,  he  turned  828. 
the  tide  of  conquest  towards  Wales.  With  a  numeix)us  overrun, 
army  he  penetrated  to  Snowdon,  the  Parnassus  of 
the  Cambrian  bards.  The  same  successes  attended 
his  arms  in  North  Wales,  and  he  penetrated  to  Den- 
bighshire, and  from  thence  to  Anglesey.^*  He  ap- 
pointed his  son  Ethelwulf  king  of  Kent.  *^^ 

The  only  enemy  that  baffled  the  genius  of  Egbert       ^^^^ 
was  the  Danes,  who  continued  their  depreciations;  invade 
and  probably  under  the  command  of  that  celebrated  ^^^ 
sea-king  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  whose  actions  will  be  more 

^  Promlssa  tributi  annualis  pensione.     Ing.  8. 

**  Sim.  Dunelm.  de  OestU  Reg.  Angl.  117.  ^*  Cbron.  Mailros,  141. 

"  Sim.  Dunelm.  de  Dunel.  Eccles.  13. 

"  Sax.  Chron.  71.     Flor.  Wig.  288. 

**  Brut  y  Saeson,  475.  Brut  y  Tywysog.  392.  Sax.  Chron.  72.  Ethelwerd, 
841. 

^  So  be  says  in  a  charter  at  Rochester,  dated  "  Ethelwulph,  quem  regem  con- 
stltuemut  in  Cantla."    Thorpe,  Reg.  Reff.  p.  22. 
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distinctly  considered.  ^^  They  ravaged  the  Isle  of 
-  Sheppey,  and  in  the  next  year  defeated  Egbert  at 
Charmouth,  in  Dorsetshire.^^  This  disaster,  perhaps, 
occasioned  that  council  which  Wiglaf,  in  his  charter 
to  Croyland,  mentions  to  have  met  this  year  at  Lon- 
don, for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  Danish 
depredations.  "^  The  efficacy  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  council  appeared  at  Hengston  Hill,  in  Corn- 
wall. The  Danes  landed  in  this  part  of  the  island, 
and  the  Cornish  Britons,  from  fear  or  voluntary 
policy,  entered  into  offensive  alliance  with  them 
against  Egbert.  The  king  of  Wessex  defeated  their 
combined  forces  with  great  slaughter.  ^^ 

After  a  reign  of  prosperity  seldom  rivalled,  Egbert 
died  full  of  glory.  ^^  He  had  made  all  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdoms  subordinate  to  his  own ;  but  the 
tale,  that  he  assembled  the  Anglo-Saxon  states,  and, 
abolishing  the  distinction  of  Saxons  and  Angles,  and 
all  provincial  appellations,  commanded  the  island 
to  be  called  England,  and  procured  himself  to  be 
crowned  and  denominated  king  of  England,  seems  not 
to  be  entitled  to  our  belief.  ^^ 


»  See  the  next  book,  ch.  3.  ^  Sax.  Chrou.  72. 

™  Ingulf.  10.  (Ubi  omnes  congregati  fuimus  pro  concilio  capiendo  contra 
Danicos  piratos  littora  Anglis  aswiduc  infcstantcs.) 

»  Sax.  Chron.  72. 

*  Sax.  Chron.  73.  Flor.  Wig.  291.  Higdcn,  253.  Chron.  Petri  deBurgo,  13. 
The  Chronicle  of  Mailros  says  in  838,  p.  142.  The  Asserii  Annales,  839,  p.  155. 
Wallingford,  837,  p.  531.  On  the  26th  January,  in  the  year  839,  an  UDiuiud  in- 
undation of  the  sea  devastated  ail  Frisia,  so  that  it  was  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
copious  masses  of  sands  called  there  Dunos  (Downs).  Animals,  men,  and  houses, 
were  destroyed  by  the  waters.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  known  to  have 
perished  in  the  deluge,  was  2437.     Annal.  Bertiniani.     Bouquet's  Recueil,  vL 

*^  I  was  induced,  as  early  as  I  began  this  work,  to  doubt  this  popular  tale,  by- 
observing  these  circumstances :  —  1.  That,  although  if  such  an  act  had  taken  place, 
the  legal  title  of  Egbert  and  his  successors  would  have  been  rex  Anglorum  ;  yet  that 
neither  he  nor  his  successors,  till  after  Alfred,  generally  used  it.  In  hb  charter*, 
Ethelwulf  always  signs  king  of  the  West  Saxons ;  so  do  his  three  sous ;  so  Alfred ; 
and  in  his  will  he  says,  I,  Alfred,  of  the  West  Saxons,  king.  Asser,  the  friend  of 
this  king,  styles  Ethelwulf  and  his  three  sons  always  kings  of  the  West  Saxon*, 
p.  6 — 2 1 .  It  is  with  Alfred  that  he  begins  to  use  a  different  title ;  he  names  him 
Angul  Saxon um  rex.  —  2.  Egbert  did  not  establisih  the  monarchy  of  England  :  he 
asserted  the  predominance  of  Wessex  over  the  others,  whom  he  defeated  or  nude 
tributary,  but  he  did  not  incorporate  East  Anglia,  Mcrcia,  or  NorthumbriA.  It  was 
the  Danish  sword  which  destroyed  these  kingdoms^  and  thereby  made  Alfrvd  tht 
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As  the  new  enemies  from  the  Baltic  who  had  beffun     chap. 
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to  appear  in  England,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  end  of 
the  eighth  and  in  the  ninth  centuries,  were  not  duly 
noticed  by  our  historians  before  the  publication  of 
this  work,  it  will  be  necessary,  for  the  more  perfect 
understanding  of  the  events  which  they  caused,  to 
take  a  review  of  the  political  state  of  Scandinavia, 
and  of  its  customs  at  this  period. 


SAXON  OCTARCHY. 

It  may  gratify  the  wishes  of  some  readers  to  have  the  succes- 
sions of  the  kings  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  octarchy  enumerated  in 
their  chronological  order.  I  take  the  chronology  from  the  Saxon 
chronicle,  when  it  occurs  there.  My  other  authorities  are,  Alured 
of  Beverley,  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  for  the  successions,  and 
the  latter,  sometimes,  for  the  duration  of  the  reigns.  Every 
notice  in  our  old  writers  cannot  he  minutely  reconciled  on  the 
length  of  each  reign.  I  have  selected  what  I  thought  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  probable. 

Kent. 

449  Hengist  lands.  512  Octa 

488  £sca,  or  ^ric  succeeds         542  Eormenric 

monarcba  of  the  Saxons  :  accordingly,  Alfred  is  called  primus  monarctaa  by  some  ; 
but,  in  strict  truth,  the  monarchy  of  England  must  not  even  be  attributed  to  him, 
because  Danish  sovereigns  divided  the  island  with  him,  and  occupied  ali  the  parts 
which  the  Angles  had  peopled,  except  Mercia.  It  was  Athelstan,  who  destroyed 
the  Danish  sorereignty,  that  may,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  be  entitled  primus 
monarcba  Anglonim ;  and  accordingly  Alured  of  Beverly  so  speaks  of  him,  p.  93. 
Totlus  Angliie  monarchiam  primus  Anglo-Saxonum  obtinuit  Edelstanus.  —  3.  The 
important  incidents  of  the  coronation,  and  change  of  name,  are  not  mentioned  by 
the  best  writers.  The  Saxon  Chronicle,  Florence  of  Worcester,  Asser,  Ethelwerd, 
Ingulf,  Huntingdon,  Hoveden,  Bromton,  Malmsbury,  the  Chronicle  of  Mailros,  of 
Peterborough,  and  Matthew  of  Westminster  say  nothing  about  it — 4.  Why  should 
Egbert,  a  Saxon,  have  given  the  Angles  a  preference  in  the  royal  title  ?  The  fact 
seems  to  be,  that  the  people  of  the  provinces  colonised  by  the  Angles  had  been  long 
called  AngIL  Bede  and  Boniface,  in  the  century  before  Egbert,  so  call  them. 
There  Ls  however,  one  charter  that  makes  an  exception.  In  one  of  those  at  Ro« 
Chester,  Egbert  is  called  rex  Anglonim.  Thorpe,  p.  22.  Yet  his  son  Ethelwulf 
does  not  continue  the  title,  but  uses  that  of  occidentalium  Saxonum,  p.  23. ;  which 
proves,  that  if  the  other  charter  with  the  Anglorum  be  a  genuine  one,  yet  that  this 
wonl  could  not  have  arisen  from  any  legal  change  of  title,  or  his  son  would  have 
continued  it.  So  far  as  such  a  phrase  was  applied  to  Egbert  from  his  victories,  it 
was  a  just  compliment ;  but  it  is  no  evidence  of  his  assumption  of  it  as  his  legal 
title. 
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BOOK          560  ^thelbyrht 

725  Eadberhl 

in.            616  Eadbald 

748  ^thelbyrbl 

'      *              640  Ercenberbt 

760  Edbert  Pren 

664  Ecbyrht 

Cuthred.     A1.  B.  81. 

673  Lotber 

Baldred 

685  Edric.     A1.B.  81. 

784  Kalhmund 

694  Wihtred 

794  Eadbryht 

Sussex. 

477  Ella  lands 

Casteros  oblivio  mersit. 

Scissa 

Al.  Bev.  82. 

Wessex. 

495  Cerdic    lands,    reigned    676  Centwine 

from  519 

685  Ceadwalla 

534  Cynric 

688  Ina 

560  Cealwin 

728   iflthelbeard 

591  Ceol,  or  Ceolric 

741  Cuthred 

597  Ceolwulf 

754  Sigebert 

611  Cynegils 

755  Cynewulf 

643  Cenwalh 

784  Brihric 

672  Sexburh 

800  EcGBRiGHT,  or  Egbert. 

674  iT'.flcwine 

S.  C.  15. 

NORTHUMBRIA. 

Bemicia. 

Deira. 

547  Ida 

560  miH.     A.  B.  78. 

560  Adda 

567  Clappa 

590  Edwin,  expelled  by  Etfa 

572  Heodwulf 

573  Freodwulf 

580  Theodric 

588   iflthelric 

• 

593  JEthelfrith 

617  Eadwin 

634  Kanfrith 

634  Osric 

634  Oswald 

644  Oswin 

642  Oswiu 

670  Ecvertb,  or  Ecgferth 

685  Aldfretli,  or  Alfred 

705  Osred 

716  Conred 

Osric 

731  Ceolwulf 

738  Edberht 

757  Osulf 

659  Moll  ^thelwold 

765  Alhred 

ANQLO-»AXONS. 

774  JEthelred 

778  A  If  wold 

789  Osred 

790  ^thelred 

Osbald 

795  Eardwulf 

Osbert 

Ella 

Mebcia. 

686  Creoda,  or  Crida 

794  Egverth 

Pibba 

794  Cenwulf,  or  Kenulf 

626  Penda 

Kenelm 

656  Feada 

819  Ceolwulf 

656  Wulfhere 

821  Beornwulf 

676  i^-thelred 

Ludican 

704  Cenred 

828  Wiglaf 

709  Ceolred 

Beornwulf 

716  ^thelbald 

Buthred.     8.  C. 

755  Beomred 

Ceolwulf.    Al.  Bev.  88. 

755  Offa 

East  Anglia. 

Uffa 

Aldulf 

Titilns 

Beoma 

Redwald 

Edelred 

Eorpwald 

Egelbrict 

Sigebert 

Edmund 

E^ic 

Guthrie 

Anna 

Eohric 

Edelhere 

Eadmund,  slain  bj  Inguar 

Alfwold 

Essex. 

Eswjn 

Sebbi  and  Sighere 

Sledda 

Offa 

Saberi 

Selred 

Sexred  and  Seward                   Swictred 

Sigbert  Parvus 

Sigerie 

Sigebert 

Sigered 

Suithelin 

Guthrum.    AL  Bev.  85^ 
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CHAP.  I. 

The  Political  State  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  tit  the 

Eighth  Century. 

BOOK  Although  popular  language,  seldom  accurate,  has 
.  ^^'  .  given  the  denomination  of  Danes  to  the  invaders  of 
England,  they  were  composed  of  the  nations  who 
lived  in  the  regions  now  known  by  the  general  appel- 
lations of  Sweden  and  Norway,  as  well  as  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Zealand  and  Jutland.  Of  these,  the  Swedes 
were  the  earliest  civilised,  and  seem  to  have  first 
abandoned  the  system  of  maritime  piracy.  The  Nor- 
Avegians  continued  their  aggressions,  though  at  long 
intervals,  to  the  year  wherein  this  history  ends.  The 
Danes,  who  headed  the  most  terrible  of  the  invasions, 
were  also  the  most  successful.  Under  Sweyn,  Canute, 
and  his  children,  they  obtained  the  government  of 
Britain. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  north,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, was  remarkable  for  two  peculiarities,  which 
were  fitted  to  produce  an  age  of  piracy.  These  were, 
the  numerous  petty  kings  who  ruled  in  its  various 
regions,  and  the  sea-kings  who  swarmed  upon  the 
ocean. 
Stetcof  Norway,   whose  broken   coast   stretches   along  a 

Norway.  tumultuous  occau,  from  the  rocks  of  the  Baltic  into 
the  arctic  circle,  w^as  the  most  sterile  of  all  the  regions 
of  the  north.  Its  rugged  mountains,  and  intolerable 
cold,  were  unfriendly  to  agricultural  cultivation  ;  but 
they  nurtured  a  liardy  and  vigorous  race,  who,  pos- 
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??essing  no  luxuries,  feared  no  invasion,  but  poured  chap. 
their  fleets  on  other  coasts,  to  seize  the  superfluities 
'Nvhich  happier  climates  produced.^  The  navigator 
Avhom  Alfred  consulted  and  employed,  describes  this 
i*egion,  which  he  calls  Northmanna  land,  as  very  long 
and  very  small.  "  All  that  man  may  use  for  pasture 
or  plough  lieth  against  the  sea ;  and  even  this  in  some 
l)hices  very  rocky.  Wild  moors  lie  against  the  east, 
and  along  the  inhabited  lands.  In  these  moors  the 
Annas  dwell.  The  cultivated  land  is  broadest  towards 
the  east,  but  becomes  continually  smaller  as  it  stretches 
towards  the  north."-  Ohthere  added,  that  the  "  moors 
were  in  some  places  so  broad,  that  a  man  would  be 
two  weeks  in  travelling  over  them ;  in  others  but  six 
days."^ 

From  these  descriptions  we  may  remark,  that  the 
natural  state  of  the  country  favoured  maritime  depre- 
dations. The  population  was  along  the  sea.  The 
natives  ^vere  hardy,  and  their  subsistence  scanty. 
Compelled  by  their  peimry,  they  roamed  largely 
abroad,  and  returned,  when  plunder  had  enriched 
them.'* 

Norway,  in  the  eighth  century,  was  divided  among 
numerous  sovereignties,  called  fylki,  which  an  Ice- 
landic Saga  defines  to  have  been  a  province  which 
could  furnish  twelve  ships,  containing  each  sixty  or 
seventy  w^ell-armed  men.^  Sometimes  every  fylki 
had  an  independent  king.  Sometimes  more  than  one 
were  under  the   same  ruler.  ^     The   chorographical 

>  Adam  Bremen.  Ilistoria  Ecclcsiastica,  lib.  iv.  c.  96.  p.  71.  ed.  Lindenbrog. 
Franc.  1630. 

^  See  i)hthere*8  narration,  inserted  by  Alfred  in  his  Saxon  translation  of  Orosius, 
p.  24.  ed.  I^nd.  1773.  The  land  siilgected  to  human  culture,  he  describes  as 
alK>ut  60  miles  broad  in  the  eastward,  al>i)ut  30  in  the  middle ;  and  northward, 
where  smallest,  it  might  be  three  miles  to  the  moors.     Ibid. 

*  Ohthere,  ibid.  *  Adam  Brem.  p.  71. 
^  Olaf  Tr>'ggva.s<m*s  Saga,  c.  41.     Stephanius  says  that  the  ancient  Danes  used 

the  word  fylki  to  signify  a  province  now  called  LaMi ;  but  so  populous  as  to  fur- 
nish an  army.  In  each  of  these  a  sovereign  governed.  Note  in  Saxon.  Gram.  p. 
1 1 8.  ed.  llafn.  1644. 

•  Olaf 's  Saga,  p.  97. 
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BOOK  description  of  Norway  enumerates  twenty-two  of  these 
fylki,  besides  the  district  of  Trondheim,  which  con* 
tained  eight  more.  ^  The  number  of  sovereignties  pro- 
bably varied  according  to  the  ambition  and  success  of 
the  several  chiefs.  The  Hervarar  Saga  mentions,  that 
at  one  period  there  were  twelve  kingdoms  in  Norway.® 
In  the  ninth  century  they  were  very  numerous. 
Snorre,  the  very  ancient  and  most  valuable  historio- 
grapher of  Norway^,  brings  all  the  fylki  kings  to  our 
view,  in  his  history  of  Harald  Harfragre,  the  descend- 
ant of  a  petty  prince  in  the  southern  parts  of  Scandi- 
navia, who  acceded  in  862.  ^^  Harald  swore  to  subdue 
all  these  little  sovereigns,  as  Gormo  had  already  con- 
quered those  of  Denmark,  and  Eric  those  of  Sweden. 
He  accomplished  his  vow.  By  his  first  efforts  he 
destroyed  the  kings  who  governed  in  the  eight  fylki 
of  Trondheim,  and  reduced  these  fylki  under  his 
dominion.  ^^  The  rest  of  his  life  was  chiefly  occupied 
by  his  wars  with  the  other.  The  struggle  ended  in 
his  uniting  them  all  under  one  monarchy.  ^^ 
State  of  Skirted  by  the  Alps  of  Norway,  Sweden  was  dis- 

tinguished for  its  fertility,  wealth,  and  commerce.^ 
Its  population  was  numerous,  warlike,  and  hospita- 

'  Stephanius  recapitulates  them,  p.  118. 

'  C.  18.  p.  221.  This  Saga,  whose  author  Is  unknown.  Is  a  kind  of  Icelandic 
Epopea.  The  original  was  published,  with  a  vernacular  translation  and  Latin  notes, 
by  Yerelius,  In  1672.  The  last  edition  Is  valuable  for  its  Latin  versloD;  but  it 
has  omitted,  I  think,  with  a  diminution  of  its  utility,  and  with  iqjustiee  to  Ven- 
Uus,  his  learned  notes.  Some  might  have  been  retrenched,  but  the  great  bodj  of 
them  ought  not  to  have  been  characterised  as  ^  non  momentoss.'* 

*  Snorre  Sturleson  was  bom  at  Hvam,  in  West  Iceland,  1178.  In  1S19  he  wm 
made  supreme  judge  of  Iceland.  He  was  a  poet  as  well  as  an  historian.  Hli  monl 
oharacter  was  not  so  distingubhed  as  his  genius.  He  was  killed  at  Belckholt,  In 
his  8lxt}'-third  year.  See  his  Life,  prefixed  to  Schbning's  edition  of  hit  Helmsk- 
ringla,  or  Historia  Regum  Norvegicorum.  Havn.  1777. 

**  Annales  Islandici  vetustissimi,  Langbeck*s  Script.  Dan.  11.  p.  186. 

"  Snorre,  Haralld's  Saga,  c.  8.  p.  81. 

^  See  Snorre,  Haralld's  Saga,  p.  83 — 1 1 2.  The  last  chapters  of  the  Tngtti^ 
Saga  are  on  the  immediate  ancestors  of  Harald,  who  sprang  from  the  Tnlingi  of 
Upsal. 

^  Adam  Brem.  68.  Rembert,  who  obtained  the  archbishopric  of  HamboiY  ^ 
865,  has  left  us  some  valuable  expressions  about  Birca,  which  he  calls  the  port  of 
Sweden.  He  says,  Ibi  multi  essent  negotiatores  divltes  et  abundantia  totius  bonl 
atque  pecunia  thesaurorum  multa.     Vita  Anfj^r.     Langb.  1.  469. 


Sweden. 
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ble.^*  The  name  of  Sweden,  though  now  applied  to  chap. 
the  whole  region  governed  by  the  Swedish  monarch,  ^  ,  p 
was  in  ancient  times  restricted  to  the  territory  about 
UpsaL  ^^  Before  the  eighth  century,  it  contained  many 
provincial  sovereigns,  called  Herads  Konungr,  of  whom 
the  king  of  Upsal  was  the  chief.  As  cultivation  spread, 
and  deserts  where  converted  into  fields,  new  kingdoms 
rose.  ^^  Ninteen  of  these  puny  kingdoms  are  enume- 
rated.^^ The  king  of  Upsal,  subjecting  these  inferior 
rulers,  received  the  denomination  of  Thiod  Kongr.^^ 
Ingialld,  who  perished  in  the  invasion  of  IvarVidfadme, 
destroyed  by  treachery  twelve  of  the  petty  kings.  ^^ 
The  king  of  Upsal  received  tribute  from  the  rest,  who 
were  thence  denominated  Skatte  Kongar,  tributary 
kings.  ^^  But  these  subordinate  rulers  sometimes 
amassed  so  much  wealth  by  piracy,  as  to  be  more 
powerful  than  the  superior  lord.^^  Sweden  had  not 
a  very  extensive  population  till  after  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century :  in  the  preceding  age  it  was  so 
full  of  woods  and  deserts,  that  it  required  many  days' 
journey  to  pass  over  them.  The  father  of  Ingialld 
exerted  himself  to  convert  many  forests  and  heaths 
into  arable  land.^^  He  made  roads  through  parts 
which  no  human  foot  had  explored,  and  by  his  wise 
industry,  great  extents  of  country  were  adorned  for 

^  Adam  Brem.  p.  68.  He  says,  the  Swedes  not  only  tbooght  it  a  disgrace  to 
refuse  hospitality  to  the  traveller,  but  they  contended  for  the  honour  of  entertain- 
ing him.    Ibid.     The  Swedes  had  as  many  wives  as  they  could  maintain.    Ibid. 

**  Snorre  calls  this  part  Swithiod.  He  places  here  the  Tnglingi,  whose  succes- 
sion Ivar  Yidfadme  disturbed.  Adam  Brem.  also  distinguishes  Suedia  trota  the 
a4Joining  provinces  of  Gothland,  p.  6*^. 

**  Snorre,  Tnglinga  Saga,  c.  40.  p.  48. 

>'  In  Messeuii  Scond.  Illust  i.  p.  7. 

^  Yerelius  in  Got  et  RoL  p.  87.  I  observe  in  Snorre,  that  the  ancient  title  of 
the  kings  of  Sweden  was  Drottnar  (lord).  Dyggvi  was  first  saluted  Ronungur 
(king),  c  20.  p.  24.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Dan  the  Magnificent,  a  quo 
Danle  ortum  est  nomen,  ibid.  Snorre  says,  the  Swedes  call  him  their  drottlnn, 
who  takes  the  Skattgiafr,  the  tribute,  from  them,  c  11.  p.  Id. 

••  Snorre,  Tngl.  c.  43.  p.  53. 

*  Peringskiold  Monum.  Upl.  10.  lie  calls  the  kings  of  Upsal  Enwalds,  or  Ofwer 
Kooungar.  The  arms  of  Upland  were  a  golden  apple,  or  globe,  surrounded  with  a 
belt,  in  allusion  to  the  monarchy.     Ibid. 

«  VereUus  Got  et  Rolf.  75. 

**  Snorre,  Tnglinga  Sags,  c.  37.  p  45. 
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BOOK  the  first  time  by  the  cottages,  corn,  and  people  of  a 
flourishing  cultivation.^  This  continent  was,  how- 
ever, still  so  little  peopled,  thatOlaf,  the  son  of  Ingialld, 
flying  from  Ivar,  in  the  eighth  century,  found  the 
country  from  the  west  of  the  kingdom  of  Upsal,  to 
the  Vener  lake,  an  uninhabited  forest.  By  the  axe 
and  by  fire,  he  cleared  the  regions  about  the  river, 
which  runs  into  the  lake ;  and  the  province  and  king- 
dom of  Vermaland,  under  his  auspices,  arose.  ^*  It 
was  not  until  the  ninth  century,  that  Jamtia  and 
Helsingia,  the  two  northern  provinces  of  Sweden, 
received  a  permanent  colony.  Men,  flying  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  preponderant  sovereign,  levelled  the 
woods,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  district.  ^^ 
It  seems  to  have  been  general  throughout  the  north, 
that  the  interior  parts  of  every  country  were  wild 
solitudes.  The  sea-coasts  were  peopled ;  but,  as  the 
natives  undervalued  agriculture,  the  adventurous 
spirits  plunged  into  piracy,  and  the  rest,  addicted  to 
hunting  and  pasturage,  made  few  efibrts  to  remove 
the  frightful  forests  and  extensive  marshes  which 
every  where  forbad  their  occupation.^®  Sweden  was 
for  a  long  time  a  favourite  prey  to  the  pirates  of 
Denmark  and  the  Baltic.^^  In  the  eighth  century, 
the  Upsal  kingdom  was  conquered  by  Ivar  Vidfame, 
the  little  potentate  of  Scania,  whose  father  was  one 
of  the  chiefs  destroyed  by  Ingialld.^®  Upsal  after- 
wards continued  to  increase  in  its  power  and  pre- 
ponderance. 

^  Snonv,  p.  45.  Loccenlus,  with  truer  chronology  than  others,  places  Aonimd 
immed lately  before  the  father  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog.     Hist.  Suec.  p.  41. 

*•  Snorre,  Yng.  c.  46.  p.  66. 

^  Snorre  gives  the  history  of  these  colonisations  in  his  Saga  Hakonar  Goda, 
c.  14.  p.  137.  Verelius  cites  the  Olaf  Saga  on  the  same  fact,  in  Goth,  et  Rolf, 
p.  16. 

^  Verelius,  Goth,  et  Rolf.  13.  Ilencc  the  Suerris-Saga  says,  that  traTelllng  was 
very  difficult,  because  on  the  melting  of  the  ice  and  snows  upon  the  rivers  and 
lakes,  the  road  must  then  be  taken  through  pools^  marshes,  and  tmckless  woods. 
Verel.  ib.  p.  14. 

*»  Snorre,  p.  43,  44.  "  Ibid.  p.  63. 
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The  country  of  the  Danes  was  composed  of  islands,     chap. 
which  an  unquiet  ocean  separated,  and  of  the  penin-  . 

sula  Jutland,  which  is  almost  insulated  by  its  nume-  ^^^*^  ^^ 
rous  bays.  Of  the  Danish  islands,  Fionia  was 
remarkable  for  its  Odinsee,  the  place  in  Denmark  to 
which  Odin  went  out  of  Saxony,  after  his  reputed 
emigration  from  the  Tanais.^^  It  became  a  great 
city.  The  island  was  very  fertile,  but  its  coasts  were 
full  of  pirates.^^ 

Zealand  was  distinguished  amidst  the  other  isles 
for  its  magnitude,  and  its  ancient  metropolis,  Lethra, 
whose  sovereign  was  superior  to  the  other  kings  who 
governed  in  the  various  provinces  of  the  Danes.^^ 
Jutland,  which  extended  from  the  Angles  to  the 
Sound,  constituted  a  principal  part  of  the  Danish 
strength.  Its  soil  was  sterile,  but  the  country  upon 
the  rivers  was  cultivated ;  and  the  most  frequented 
cities  were  on  the  arms  of  the  sea,  which  ran  into  it. 
The  rest  was  made  up  of  vast  solitudes  and  briny 
marshes,  like  all  the  north  in  this  savage  and  calami- 
tous period.    It  abounded  with  uninhabited  forests, 

"  Snorre,  p.  9.  Odios-ey  means  Odious  Uland.  Odin  afterwards  moved  into 
Sweden,  built  a  temple,  and  founded  a  city  at  SIgtun.  Ibid.  He  is  usually  placed 
before  tbe  Christian  era ;  but  the  Saxon  Genealogies  make  him  above  200  or  300 
years  more  recent.  These  are  entitled  to  much  notice,  because  the  Saxon  annals 
are  far  more  accurate  and  precise  than  the  Northern.  They  were  also  committed 
much  earlier  to  writing.  These  make  Cerdic,  in  495,  the  ninth  descendant  from 
Odin  (Sax.  Chron.  15.),  Ida,  in  647,  the  tenth  (Ibid.  19.),  Ella,  in  560,  the  ele- 
venth (p.  20.).  If  we  reckon  each  generation  at  twenty-five  years,  as  a  fair  average, 
then,  according  to  Cerdic*s  genealog>',  Odin  will  be  placed  270  after  Christ ;  ac- 
cording to  Ida's,  290  a.  c.  ;  according  to  EUa^s,  285  a.  c.  This  position  of  Oditu 
by  the  Saxon  chroniclers,  has  sometimes  suggested  to  me  the  probability,  that  Odin's 
famous  emigration  from  the  Euxine,  was  no  other  than  the  daring  voyage  of  the 
Francs  from  the  Euxine,  which  occurred  between  270  and  280  a.  c,  and  which  is 
stated  before,  p.  124.  It  is  a  coincidence,  that  Snorre  places  his  first  conquests  in 
Saxony ;  for  the  Francs  landed  about  Frisia,  and  immediately  after  that,  the  sea 
was  covered  with  Frankish  and  Saxon  pirates.  Odin  is  also  said  by  the  Northern 
traditions  to  have  fled  from  the  Romans ;  but  no  other  flight  than  the  Frankish 
voyage  is  noticed  by  the  Latin  writers.  The  Saxon  piracies  show,  that  the  Frankish 
voyage  gave  a  new  impulse  to  society  in  the  north. 

*  Adam  Brcm.  64. 

**  On  Lethra  and  its  topography,  see  Stephanius  in  Sax.  p.  74.  It  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  island,  not  far  from  Ko6child.  Sveno,  who  lived  in  1 1 86,  says,  that 
this  famous  city  had  in  his  time  so  declined,  that  inter  atyectissima  ferme  viz 
colitur.  Hist  Reg.  Dan.  Langb.  i.  45.    Roschild  became  afterwards  the  roetropolisi. 
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BOOR  which  concurred  with  the  fens  to  keep  the  interior 
unpeopled.  Hence  the  maritime  coasts,  though  full 
of  incessant  danger,  from  the  pirates,  were  the  parts 
frequented.^^ 

The  Danes  also  occupied  Scania,  on  the  Scandina- 
vian continent.  It  was  their  richest  province.^ 
This  peninsula  was  almost  an  island ;  a  tract  of  land, 
composed  of  deep  forests  and  rugged  mountains, 
divided  it  from  Gothland.^  It  produced  Ivar,  the 
king  whose  invasion  destroyed  the  dynasty  of  the 
Ynglingi  at  Upsal,  and  who  occupied  part  of  Eng- 
land.^^  Saxo  mentions  Hallandia  and  Blekingia  as 
Danish  possessions.^® 

Wulfstan,  a  navigator  with  whom  Alfred  conversed 
about  the  north-eastern  countries  of  the  Baltic,  enu- 
merated the  isles  of  Langoland,  Leland,  Falster,  and 
Sconey,  as  belonging  at  that  period  to  Denemearca.*^ 
The  German  chronicles  at  this  time  generally  mean 
Jutland  when  they  speak  of  Denmark,  but  the  isles 
seem  to  have  always  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  Danish  population.^® 

Denmark  was  anciently  possessed  by  many  con- 
temporary kings.  The  Knytlinga  Saga,  after  enu- 
merating the  districts  which  Denmark  contained  in 
the  time  of  Canute,  adds,  that  although  then  under 
one  sovereign,  they  had  been  formerly  divided  into 
many   kingdoms.^^      According  to  this    document, 

**  Adam  Brem.  63.  Jutland  was  anciently  called  Reidgotaland.  Torfieiu,  Series 
Beg.  Dan.  86,  87.  The  rest  of  Denmark  was  called  £y-gotaland,  the  insular  Goth- 
land.    Ibid.  83.  87. 

*  Knytlinga  Saga.     Worm.  Mon.  Dan.  App,  p.  35. 
**  Adam,  64.     In  his  time  it  had  become  very  opulent 

•  Snorre,  p.  63,  64. 
**  In  his  preface  he  mentions  the  rock  in  Blekingia,  so  &mous  for  its  tarprlaing 

inscriptions.     He  says,  lib.  vii.  p.  138.,  Harald  Hyldetand,  as  a  monument  to  his 
father,  caused  his  actions  to  be  described  on  it     Wormius  relates  what  remains  of 
it     Monum.  Dan.  p.  221. 
"  Alfred's  Orosius,  p.  25. 

•  They  were  anciently  called  Witahedh,  or  Vitaslett  Verellus,  Hist  Sulo-Ooth. 
16.  Peter  Olaus  says,  that  the  name  Dania  prlmo  et  princlpaliter  comprehended 
the  islands.     Chron.  Langb.  i.  83. 

*  Knytlinga  Saga.     Wormius,  App.  36. 
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Jutland  contained  five  of  these  Konga-ryki,  at  Sles-  chap. 
wick,  Ripen,  Arhusan,  Wiburg,  and  Hording.^^  The 
islands,  and  the  continental  provinces  of  Scania  and 
Hallandia,  had  also  their  respective  sovereigns,  among 
whom  the  king  of  Lethra  appears  the  most  ancient 
and  the  most  powerful.*^  These  petty  kings  were 
styled  Fylki  Kongr,  people,  or  provincial  kings.*^ 
Ambition,  before  the  eighth  century,  had  diminished 
the  number  of  the  rival  thrones.  Two  monopolised 
Jutland;  Fionia,  Seeland,  and  Scania  had  each  an- 
other.^ This  number  also  lessened ;  and  at  the  period 
of  their  first  aggression  on  England,  the  Danish 
royalty  was  confined  to  a  king  in  Jutland,  and  one 
over  the  isles.  Soon  afterwards  one  monarcha  com- 
manded the  whole.  Gormo  GrandaBvus,  who  lived  in 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  is  stated  to  have  de- 
stroyed the  other  reguli.^ 

In  speaking  of  kings  and  kingdoms,  we  use  words 
of  swelling  sound,  and  magnificent  import.  Splen- 
dour, extensive  dominion,  pomp,  power,  and  venerated 
dignity  are  the  majestic  images  which  arise  in  our 
minds  when  we  hear  of  thrones.  But  we  must  dis- 
miss from  our  thoughts  the  fascinating  appendages 
to  modem  royalty,  when  we  contemplate  the  petty 
sovereigns  of  the  North.  Some  of  their  kingdoms 
may  have  equalled  an  English  county  in  extent,  but 
many  would  have  been  rivalled  by  our   hundreds. 

*  In  Canute's  time  the  proportionate  importance  of  these  provinces  may  be  in- 
ferred fhmi  the  war-ships  they  furnished  to  the  king.  Heida  bay,  containing  350 
kyrckna,  or  parishes,  provided  130  ships.  Ripen,  324  parishes,  110  or  120  ships. 
Arhusen,  210  parishes,  90  ships.  Wiburg,  250  parishes,  100  ships.  Hording,  160 
parishes,  50  ships.  Fionia,  300  parishes,  100  ships.  Zealand,  309  churches,  120 
ships.     Scania,  353  churches,  150  ships.     Worm.  p.  34,  35. 

**  Snorre  generally  calls  the  Danish  kings,  kings  of  Illeidra,  as  p.  9.  17.  41.  43, 
&c.  Stephanius  says,  ab  hac  Lethra  Danis  reges  in  antiquissimis  monumentU 
semper  nomlnantur  Kongar  aflf  Ledru,  p.  74. 

^  Stephan.  p.  103.  Yerelius  informs  us,  that  fylking  is  an  embodied  army,  fylke 
a  province  furnishing  afylking,and  fylke  king  its  sovereign.    In  Got.  et  Rol.  p.  27. 

*  Anon.  Roskild.  Chron.  Langb.  t  374.  To  the  same  purpose  Stephanius, 
p.  103. 

**  Torfcus  Ilist.  Norv.  i.  p.  410.  Snorre  intimates  as  much.  Harald*8  Saga, 
c.  3.  p.  78. 
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BOOK  Seated  in  their  rural  halls,  with  a  small  band  of  fol- 
lowers scattered  about,  these  northern  fylki  kings 
were  often  victims  to  pirates  who  assailed  them. 
They  had  neither  castles,  cities,  nor  defensive  fortifi- 
cations.^^ Even  the  Thiod-Kongr,  the  preponderant 
ruler,  sometimes  fell  before  one  of  his  inferiors  whom 
plunder  had  enriched.^^ 

The  more  settled  kings  of  Denmark  became  known 
more  distinctly  to  us  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
During  his  life,  Godfrid  reigned  in  Jutland,  who  had 
subdued  the  Frisians,  and  also  the  Obotriti  and  a 
part  of  the  Slavi.  He  threatened  Charlemagne  with 
war.  He  was  succeeded  by  Hemming,  his  cousin, 
who  made  peace  with  the  Frankish  monarch,  and  the 
Eyder  was  established  as  their  common  boundary. 
On  Hemming's  death,  the  Danish  sovereignty  was 
contested  between  Sigefrid  and  Ring,  in  whose  war- 
fare 11,000  men,  with  both  the  competitors,  perished. 

^  We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  in  Birca,  the  port  and  chief  commer- 
cial emporium  of  Sweden.  Rembert,  who  lived  about  865,  states  this  Birca  to  have 
been  so  defenceless,  that  on  the  approach  of  the  Danes,  the  people  fled  fh>m  it  to  a 
neighbouring  civitatcm.  This  civitas  was  also  non  multum  flrma.  They  offered 
1 20  pounds  of  silver  to  save  Birca.     Ansch.  vita,  p.  460.     Langb.  t 

^  Yerelius  in  Uervarar  Saga,  142. 
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tJHAP.  11. 


The  Sea^Kings  and  Wtingr  of  the  North. 


When  we  review  these  kings  and  sub-kings  of  the     chap. 
North,  we  behold  only  a  part  of  its  political  situation.   ;.    ^'' 


There  were  also  sovereigns  who  possessed  neither  The  sea- 
country  nor  regular  subjects,  and  yet  filled  the  ^ 
regions  adjacent  with  blood  and  misery.  The  sea- 
kings  of  the  North  were  a  race  of  beings  whom 
Europe  beheld  with  horror.  Without  a  yard  of  ter- 
ritorial property,  without  any  towns,  or  visible 
nation\  with  no  wealth  but  their  ships,  no  force  but 
their  crews,  and  no  hope  but  from  their  swords,  the 
sea-kings  swarmed  on  the  boisterous  ocean,  and 
plundered  in  every  district  they  could  approach. 
Never  to  sleep  under  a  smoky  roof,  nor  to  indulge  in 
the  cheerful  cup  over  a  hearth^,  were  the  boasts  of 
these  watery  sovereigns,  who  not  only  flourished  in 
the  plunder  of  the  sea  and  its  shores,  but  who  some- 
times amassed  so  much  booty,  and  enlisted  so  many 
followers,  as  to  be  able  to  assault  provinces  for  per- 
manent  conquest.  Thus  Haki  and  Hagbard  were 
sea-kings ;  their  reputation  induced  many  bands  of 
rovers  to  join  their  fortunes.  They  attacked  the 
king  of  Upsal,  whom  Haki  defeated  and  succeeded.^ 
Some  years  afterwards,  the  sons  of  Yngvi,  who  had 
become  sea-kings,  and  lived  wholly  in  their  war-ships, 

'  Multi  enim  reges  hinc  fuere  maritimi  (Ss-konungar)  qui  maximis  quidcm 
copiis  Bed  nulli  pneerant  regloni.  Snorre,  Yngl.  Saga,  c  34.  p.  43.  Multi  insuper 
qui  nee  ditiones  riec  subditos  habebant  sed  plratica  tantum  et  latrociniis  oi>es  qua;- 
rebant,  Wiik-kungar  et  Maak-kungar»  i.  e.  reges  maritimi  dicebantur.  Yerelhis, 
Hist  Suio-Gott  p.  6. 

'  Snorre,  p.  43.  '  Snorre,  Yngling.  c.  25.  p.  30, 31. 
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BOOK     roamed  the  ocean  in  search  of  adventures.     They  en- 

TV  ^  •' 

*  countered  the  king  of  Haley-ia,  and  hanged  him. 
They  also  assaulted  Haki,  and  overpowered  him.* 
Solvi  was  a  sea-king,  and  infested  the  eastern  regions 
of  the  Baltic  with  his  depredations.  He  suddenly 
landed  in  Sweden  in  the  night,  surrounded  the  house 
where  the  king  of  Upsal  was  sleeping,  and,  applying 
firebrands,  reduced  all  who  were  in  it  to  ashes.^ 
Such  was  the  generous  warfare  of  these  royal  pirates. 
It  is  declared  to  have  been  a  law  or  custom  in  the 
North,  that  one  of  the  male  children  should  be 
selected  to  remain  at  home,  to  inherit  the  govern- 
ment. The  rest  were  exiled  to  the  ocean,  to  wield 
their  sceptres  amid  the  turbulent  waters.^  The  con- 
sent of  the  northern  societies  entitled  all  men  of 
royal  descent,  who  assumed  piracy  as  a  profession, 
to  enjoy  the  name  of  kings,  though  they  possessed 
no  territory.^  Hence  the  sea-kings  were  the  kins- 
men of  the  land-sovereigns.  While  the  eldest  son 
ascended  the  paternal  throne,  the  rest  of  the  family 
hastened,  like  petty  Neptunes,  to  establish  their 
kingdoms  in  the  waves®;  and,  if  any  of  the  fylki- 
kongr,  or  thiod-kongr,  were  expelled  their  inherit- 
ance by  others,  they  also  sought  a  continuance  of 
their  dignity  upon  the  ocean.^  When  the  younger 
branches  of  a  reigning  dynasty  were  about  to  become 
sea-kings,  the  ships  and  their  requisite  equipments 

^  Snorre,  p  31,  32.  The  practice  of  banging  the  chief  they  overpowered,  iecmt 
to  have  furnished  their  scalds  with  some  gloomy  wit  One  of  them  calls  the  tree 
from  which  the  king  was  suspended,  Me  Aorte  of  Slgar.    Ibid.  31. 

*  Snorre,  p.  43. 

*  Msssenlus  Scond.  L  p.  4. ;  and  see  Wallingford,  533. 

'  Olaf  Trygg.  Saga  ap.  Bartholin.  Antiq.  Dan.  446.  Snorre  has  given  a  par- 
ticular instance  of  this.  Saga  af  Olafl,  Hinom.  Uelga,  c.  4.  Wormius  recognisei 
the  same  custom.     Mon.  Dan.  269. 

■  See  Yerelius,  Hist.  Suio-G.  p.  6.  Pontanus,  Hist  Dan.  p.  87.  Stephanlm  in 
Sax.  p.  152.  Thus,  a  grandson  of  the  famous  Ragnar  Lodbrog  was  a  sea-king, 
while  his  brother  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Sweden.  Filii  Biomis  jarosidc  fxuat 
Eirikus  et  Refillus  hie  erat  Uerkongr  oc  Siekongr.     Ilervarar  Saga,  226. 

*  Thus  Gudrum  :  ab  eo  regno  pulsus  piratico  more  vixit,  Langb.  1.  480.  ThtH 
also  Biom,  ii.  1. 10.  89. 
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were  furnished  as  a  patrimonial  right,  and  perhaps  as     chap. 
a  political  convenience. 

When  we  recollect  the  numerous  potentates  of 
Scandinavia,  and  their  general  fecundity,  we  may 
expect  that  the  ocean  swarmed  with  sea-kings.  Such 
was  their  number,  that  one  Danish  sovereign  is 
mentioned  by  Saxo  to  have  destroyed  seventy  of  the 
honourable  but  direful  race.^^  Their  rank  and 
successes  always  secured  to  them  abundant  crews, 
and  the  mischief  they  perpetrated  must  have  been 
immense.^^  These  sea-kings  were  also  called  Her- 
kongr. 

The  sea-kings  had  the  name  of  honour,  but  they 
were  only  a  portion  of  those  pirates,  or  vikingr,  who 
in  the  ninth  century  were  covering  the  ocean.  Not 
only  the  children  of  the  kings,  but  every  man  of 
importance,  equipped  ships,  and  roamed  the  seas  to 
acquire  property  by  force.^^  At  the  age  of  twelve, 
the  sons  of  the  great  were  in  action  under  military 
tutors.^^  Piracy  was  not  only  the  most  honourable 
occupation,  and  the  best  harvest  of  wealth,  it  was 
not  only  consecrated  to  public  emulation  by  the- 
illustrious  who  pursued  it  ^\  but  no  one  was  esteemed 

^  Saxo  Gram.  lib.  tIL  p.  ]42. 

"  Snorre  has  recorded  the  sufferings  of  Sweden  in  his  Tnglinga  Sagm ;  and  the 
flunous  inscription  on  the  lapis  Tirstedensis,  given  by  Wormius,  Monum.  267.,  and 
commented  on  by  Bartholin,  438.,  records  the  memory  of  Frotho,  a  vikingr 
terrible  to  the  Swedes,  443.  The  ancient  Sveno  Aggonis  mentions  the  extensive 
depredations  of  Helghi,  a  *  rex  maris,'  Uist.  Dan.  Langb.  i.  44.  And  the  Noma- 
gesti  Historia  in  one  instance  exhibits  a  volume  of  such  incidents.  **  Hi  regulos 
perroultos  sutgugaverant,  pugnatores  fortissimos  interfecerant,  urbesque  incendio 
deleverant  ac  in  Hispania  et  Grallia  immensam  stragem  ediderant**  Ap.  Torfieus, 
Series  Reg.  Dan.  384. 

^  Snorre,  Saga,  Olafl  Helga,  c.  192.  p.  315. 

^  Snorre  fiimishes  us  with  a  fact  of  this  kind  :  **  quo  tempore  primum  navem 
bellicam  adscendit  Olafus  Ilaraldi  filius  xii  annos  natus  erat*'  His  mother  ap« 
pointed  Ranius,  who  had  been  his  foster-father,  and  had  been  often  in  warlike  ex- 
peditions, the  commander  of  the  forces,  atque  Olafl  curatorem.  Saga,  af  Olafl  Helga, 
c.  2.  p.  3. 

^*  The  northern  writers  attest  the  glory  which  accompanied  piracy.  See  Bar* 
tholin,  437.  Verelius  in  Hervirar  Saga,  47.  Wormius,  Mon.  Dan.  269.  Bar- 
tholin quotes  the  Yatzdsla,  which  says,  Mos  erat  magnorum  virorum  regum  vel 
comitum,  a^qualium  nostrorum,  ut  piratica*  incumbercnt,  opes  ac  gloriam  sibi  ac- 
quirentes,  p.  438. 

VOL.  I.  CO 
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300K  noble,  no  one  was  respected,  who  did  not  return  in 
^  '  >  the  winter  to  his  home  with  ships  laden  with  booty  J^ 
The  spoil  consisted  of  every  necessary  of  life,  clothes, 
domestic  utensils,  cattle,  which  they  killed  and  pre- 
pared on  the  shores  they  ravaged,  slaves,  and  other 
property.^^  It  is  not  surprising  that,  while  this  spirit 
prevailed,  every  country  abounded  in  deserts. 

So  reputable  was  the  pursuit,  that  parents  were 
even  anxious  to  compel  their  children  into  the  danger- 
ous  and  malevolent  occupation.  It  is  asserted  in  an 
Icelandic  Saga,  that  parents  would  not  suflfer  the 
wealth  they  had  gained  by  it  to  be  inherited  by  their 
offspring.  It  is  mentioned  to  have  been  their  prac- 
tice to  command  their  gold,  silver,  and  other  property 
to  be  buried  with  them,  that  their  offspring  might  be 
driven  by  necessity  to  engage  in  the  conflicts,  and 
to  participate  the  glory  of  maritime  piracy.^^  In- 
herited property  was  despised.  That  affluence  only 
was  esteemed  which  danger  had  endeared.^®  It  was 
therefore  well  said  of  the  Northmen  by  one  of  their 
contemporaries,  that  they  sought  their  food  by  their 
sails,  and  inhabited  the  seas.^^ 

Even  the  regular  land-kings  addicted  themselves 
to  piracy.^^  It  was  the  general  amusement  of  their 
summer  months :  hence  almost  every  king  commemo- 
rated by  Snorre  is  displayed  as  assaulting  other 
provinces,  or  as  suffering  invasions  in  his  own.^^ 
With  strange  infatuation,  the  population  of  the  day 

>*  Stepbaniuf  in  Sax.  p.  69. 

^  Thus  Eystein,  king  of  Upsal,  pirated  in  Vaurnii,  pnedan  ibi  agit  vestei,  allas- 
que  res  pretiosas  nee  non  colononim  utensllia  raplens,  peconque  in  litore  mactans 
quo  facto  domum  reversi  sunt  Snorre,  Tngling.  Saga,  c.  61.  p.  58.  So  Adiis 
plundered  in  Saxland,  and  got  many  captives.     Ibid.  c.  32.  p.  4a 

"  VatadffU  ap.  Barth.  438.  »  Ibid. 

■*  Nigellus,  who  lived  about  826,  has  left  a  poem  on  the  baptism  of  Harakl,  in 
which  he  says,  — 

*'  Ipse  quldem  populus  late  pemotus  habetur, 
LIntre  dapes  qusrit,  incoliutque  mare.*'  Langb.  L  400. 

»  Verel.  In  Got  et  Rol.  p.  76. 

*>  Tngl  c.  26.  pp.  31, 32.  40.  Hence  Snorre  marks  the  autumn  as  the  teatoo 
of  their  return. 
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welcomed  the  successful  vikingr  with  the  loudest  chap. 
acclamations ;  although,  from  the  prevalence  of  the 
practice,  domestic  misery  became  the  general  lot. 
The  victors  of  one  day  were  the  victims  in  the  next ; 
and  he  who  was  consigning  without  pity  the  women 
and  children  of  other  families  to  the  grave  or  to 
famine,  must  have  often  found  on  his  return  but  the 
ashes  of  his  paternal  habitation,  and  the  corpses  of 
those  he  loved. 

The  name  by  which  the  pirates  were  at  first  dis- 
tinguished was  Vikingr,  which  perhaps  originally 
meant  kings  of  the  bays.^^  It  was  in  bays  that  they 
ambushed,  to  dart  upon  the  passing  voyager.  The 
recesses  of  the  shores  aflForded  them  a  station  of 
safety  as  to  the  perils  of  the  ocean,  and  of  advantage 
as  to  their  pursuit.  Our  bolder  navigation,  which 
selects  in  preference  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  was 
then  unusual.  The  ancient  merchants  coasted 
wherever  they  could,  and  therefore  naturally  fre- 
quented bays  in  the  progress  of  their  voyage.  In 
hopes  of  prey,  the  bays  were  also  full  of  pirates, 
ever  ready  to  dart  upon  their  object.^ 

These  fierce  bands  of  robbers  appear  to  have  been 
'  kept  in  amity  with  each  other  by  studied  equah'ty. 
It  was  a  law,  that  the  drinking-vessel  should  pass 
round  the  whole  crew,  as  they  sat,  with  undistin- 
guished regularity.^*  Their  method  of  fighting  was 
the  ofispring  of  their  fearless  courage ;  they  lashed 
their  ships  together,  and  from  the  prows  rushed  to 
mutual  battle.^^ 

"  WormiiiS  says,  viig  means  a  bay.  Mon.  Dan.  269. ;  and  Bartholin  fkvoun 
the  derivation,  446. 

^  Wormius,  269.     And  see  the  Dissertation  annexed  to  the  Gunnlaugl  Saga, 

303. 

**  Snorre,  Tngl.  Saga,  c.  41.  p.  50.  This  custom  is  stated  to  have  prevailed 
among  the  predatory  Britons  ;  "  circa  modium  cerevisiie  ordinatlm  in  modum  dr* 
cull,  illud  circumdando  dlscubuerunt."  Vita  Cadoci,  MSS.  Cotton  Library,  Vesp, 
A.  14. 

°  Snorre,  Harald's  Saga,  c.  11.  p.  65. 

c  c  2 
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BOOK  The  ferocity  and  useless  cruelty  of  this  race  of 
'_  /  '  beings  almost  transcend  belief.  The  piracy  of  the 
vikingr,  who  were  also  called  hernadi^®,  was  an  ex- 
hibition  of  every  species  of  barbarity.  Besides  the 
savage  food  of  raw  flesh  and  blood  ^,  which,  how- 
ever, the  Greenlanders  of  our  times  are  stated  to 
have  used,  as  also  the  Abyssinians^^  to  tear  the 
infant  from  the  mother's  breast,  and  to  toss  it  on  their 
lances  from  one  to  another ^^,  is  stated  in  several 
books  to  have  been  the  custom  of  many  of  these 
pirates,  from  which,  though  at  a  late  period,  their 
civilising  chiefs  at  last  alienated  them.  It  was  a 
consistency  of  character  in  such  men  to  despise  tears 
and  mourning  so  much,  that  they  would  never  weep 
for  their  deceased  relations.^^ 

One  branch  of  the  vikingr  is  said  to  have  culti- 
vated paroxysms  of  brutal  insanity,  and  they  who 
experienced  them  were  revered.  These  were  the 
berserkir^^,    Avhom  many  authors   describe.      These 

^  These  words  were  at  first  promidcuously  used.  The  Brandkroma  thetti,  and 
the  Svarfdalensium  historia,  cited  by  the  editors  of  the  Gunnlaugf  Saga,  p.  305., 
evince  that  they  had  some  difference  of  meaning,  but  I  do  not  think  we  understand 
the  distinction.  They  who  are  curious  may  read  the  dissertation  above  quoted, 
p.  305. 

*'  See  the  Saga  Oothrici  et  Rolfl,  and  also  the  Helgaquida  of  Siemund,  in  Bar- 
thoL  455.  One  of  the  laws  of  Hialmar  mentioned  in  the  Orvar  Odda  Sago,  was, 
ne  crudam  camem  comedcrent.     Ibid. 

*  Tliat  the  Greenlanders  eat  raw  flesh,  and  drink  the  rein-deer*s  hot  Mood,  see 
Cranta,  ii.  28.     And  as  to  Abyssinia,  see  Bruce*s  Life,  p.  107.  2d  edition. 

*  This  is  stated  by  the  English  annalists,  as  Osbom,  in  his  life  of  Elphegus, 
Langb.  li.  p.  444.  Matt  We«tm.  p.  388.,  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  lib.  v.  p.  347. 
After  citing  these,  Bartholin  records  fh>ra  the  Landnama  the  name  of  the  man  who 
abolished  the  horrid  custom.  The  Landnama  says,  **  Olverus  Barnakall  Celebris 
Incola  Norvegis,  validus  fUlt  pirata,  ille  infantes  ab  unius  basts  mucrone  in  aliam 
prqjici,  passus  non  est,  quod  piratus  tunc  familiare  erat ;  ideoque  Barnakall  (infon- 
tum  praesidium  vel  multos  habens  infantes)  cognominatus  est**    Bartholin,  p.  457. 

"^  Adam  Brem.  states  this  fact  of  the  Danes,  p.  64. 

*■  The  berserkir  were  at  first  honoured.  The  Hervarar  Saga  applies  the  name 
to  the  sons  of  Amgrim  as  a  matter  of  reputation.  Omnes  magni  berserkir  fuere, 
p.  15.  Snorre,  in  mentioning  one  who  fought  with  Harald  Harfhigre,  calls  him  a 
berserkir  mikill,  a  mighty  berserkir.  Ilarald's  Saga,  c.  19.  p,  94.  The  scalld 
Homklofl  says,  fremuere  berserki  helium  els  erat  drca  prscordia,  p.  96.  In  an« 
other  place,  Snorre  says,  Haralld  filled  his  ship  with  his  attendants  and  berserkir ; 
he  says  the  stotion  of  the  berserkir  was  near  the  prow,  ibid.  p.  82. ;  he  mentions 
them  also,  69.  It  was  in  allusion  to  their  ferocity,  that  the  Harbars  lioth  of  Ssew 
mund  applies  the  name  berserkir  to  signify  giants.     Edda  Ssmundar,  p.  107. 
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men,  when  a  conflict  impended,  or  a  great  under-  chap. 
taking  was  to  be  commenced,  abandoned  all  ration-  - 
ality  upon  system ;  they  studied  to  resemble  wolves 
or  maddening  dogs  ;  they  bit  their  shields ;  they 
howled  like  tremendous  beasts ^^;  they  threw  off 
covering;  they  excited  themselves  to  a  strength 
which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  bears,  and  then 
rushed  to  every  crime  and  horror  which  the  most 
frantic  enthusiasm  could  perpetrate.^^  This  fury 
was  an  artifice  of  battle,  like  the  Indian  war-whoop. 
Its  object  was  to  intimidate  the  enemy.  It  is  attested 
that  the  unnatural  excitation  was,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, always  followed  by  a  complete  debility.^  It 
was  originally  practised  by  Odin.^^  They  who  used 
it  often  joined  in  companies.^  The  furor  Berserki- 
cus,  as  mind  and  morals  improved,  was  at  length 
felt  to  be  horrible.  It  changed  from  a  distinction  to 
a  reproach  ^^,  and  was  prohibited  by  penal  laws.^ 
The  name  at  last  became  execrable. 

When  we  consider  the  calamities,  which  the  course 
of  nature  every  where  mixes  -with  the  happiness  of 
man,  we  should,  from  theory,  expect  a  general  union 
of  sentiment  and  wisdom  to  mitigate  the  evils  which 
none  can  avoid.  P^xperience  however  shows  our 
species  to  have  been  engaged  at  all  times  in  exas- 
perating every  natural  afiliction,  by  the  addition  of 

"^  Hervar.  Saga,  p.  35.  Saxo  describes  the  berserk  ir  fury  minutely  twice  in  hJt 
seventh  book,  p.  123,  124.     Torfeus  also,  in  Hrolfli  kraka,  p.  49.,  mentions  them. 

"  Annotatio  de  Berserkir  added  to  Kristnl  Saga,  p.  142.  Sec  the  Eyrbyggia 
Saga,  ibid.  p.  143.     So  the  Egills  Saga  ap.  Bartholin,  p.  346. 

**  Hervarar  Saga,  p.  27.     So  the  Egills  Saga  ap.  Bartholin,  p.  346. 

**  Snorre,  Tnglinga,  c.  vL  p.  11.  In  the  Ilavamal  of  Semund,  Odin  boasts  of 
it  as  a  magical  trick.     See  the  ode  in  Barthol.  347. 

**  So  they  appear  in  the  Hervarar  Saga. 

'^  Thus  the  Vatxdxia.  Thorns  furore  Berserkico  nonnunquam  oorripiebaturt 
quod  In  tali  viro  probrum  ducebatur,  neque  euira  illud  ipsi  gloriosum  erat  Bar- 
thoL  345.  This  man  is  made  to  say  of  himself,  that  it  disgraced  him,  and  he  asks 
advice  how  to  overcome  It.     Ibid.  346. 

*  The  code  of  Icelandic  law  says,  **  furore  berserkico  si  quis  grassetur,  relega- 
tione  puniatur."  Ann.  Kristni  Saga,  p.  142.  So  the.Grettis  Saga  mentions  of 
Eric  the  earl  of  Norway,  omnes  Bcrscrkos  Norvegia  exulare  Jussit,  ibid.  142. 

C  c  3 
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BOOK  those  which  human  agency  can  create.  Mankind 
'  appear  from  history  to  have  been  always  attacking 
each  other,  without  the  provocation  of  personal  in- 
jury. If  civilisation,  science,  and  Christianity  have 
not  allayed  the  spirit  of  political  ambition,  nor  sub- 
dued the  love  of  warlike  glory,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  the  untaught  Northmen  delighted  in  the  de- 
predations to  which  they  were  educated,  from  which 
they  derived  honour  and  fame,  and  by  which  they 
subsisted.  Pity  and  benevolence  are  the  children  of 
our  disciplined  reason  and  augmented  felicity.  They 
are  little  known  to  our  species  in  those  ages,  when 
general  misery  licenses  and  produces  the  most  tyran- 
nical selfishness.  Hence  the  berserkir,  the  vikingr, 
or  the  sea-king,  felt  no  remorse  at  the  sight  of  human 
wretchedness.  Familiar  with  misery  from  their 
infancy,  taught  to  value  peaceful  society  but  as  a 
rich  harvest  easier  to  be  pillaged,  knowing  no  glory 
but  from  the  destruction  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
all  their  habits,  all  their  feelings,  all  their  reasonings 
were  ferocious ;  they  sailed  from  country  to  country, 
to  desolate  its  agriculture,  and  not  merely  to  plunder, 
but  to  murder  or  enslave  its  inhabitants.  Thus  they 
landed  in  Gothia.  The  natives  endeavoured  to  escape. 
The  invaders  pursued  with  the  flame  and  sword.®^ 
So  in  Sweden,  part  of  the  inhabitants  they  massacre, 
and  part  they  make  captive;  but  the  fields  were 
ravaged  far  and  wide  with  fire.^  The  same  miseries 
proclaimed  their  triumphs  in  Wendila.  The  flame 
and  sword  were  unsparing  assailants,  and  villages 
were  converted  into  uninhabited  deserts.*^  Thus  at 
Paris  they  impaled  111  of  their  captives,  crucified 
many  others  on  houses  and  trees,  and  slew  numbers 


"  Snorre,  Tnglinga  Saga,  c.  xxi.  p.  24. 

•  Snorre,  c  xxxl.  p.  89.  *>  Ibid. 
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in  the  villages  and  fields.*^  In  war  they  seemed  to  chap. 
have  reckoned  cruelty  a  circumstance  of  triumph ; 
for  the  sea-king  and  the  vikingr  even  hung  the  chiefs 
of  their  own  order  on  their  defeat.^  And  yet  from 
the  descendants  of  these  men  some  of  the  noblest 
people  in  Europe  have  originated. 

^  Du  Ctaesne,  Hist  Frtncorum  Script  toL  iL  p.  655.  The  uiiiali  which  ht 
edited  abound  with  such  Incidents. 

^  There  are  many  instances  of  this  in  Snorre,  pp.  31.  83. 44f  fcc.  also  in  tht 
Hervarar  Saga,  and  others. 


C  C  4 
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CHAP.  IIL 

Comparison  between  the  Histories  of  Saxo-Graiollticus  and 
Snorre.  —  The  first  Aggression  of  the  Northmen  on  the 
Anglo-Saxons. — And  the  Rise^  Actions^  and  Death  of  Bagn^ 

•    LODBBOC. 

BOOK  Such  was  the  dismal  state  of  society  in  the  North. 
■  For  a  long  time  the  miseries  of  this  system  were 
limited  to  the  Baltic.  After  the  colonisation  of  Eng- 
land had  freed  the  Germanic  and  British  ocean  from 
Saxon  piracy,  Europe  was  blessed  with  almost  three 
centuries  of  tranquillity.  One  Danish  rover  is  stated 
to  have  wandered  to  the  Maes  ^  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century;  but  the  enterprise  was  unfortu- 
nate. Other  Danes  are  mentioned  as  acting  with 
the  Saxons  against  the  Francs.  But  after  this  cen- 
tury^ we  hear  no  more  of  Danes  for  above  two 
hundred  years. 

But  some  of  the  historians  of  the  North  pretend 
that  the  Danes  visited  England  and  Europe  in  a 
much  earlier  period.  Are  these  entitled  to  our  be- 
Kef? 

Saxo-Grammaticus,  who  died  1204^,  has  left  us  a 
history  which  has  delighted  both  taste  and  learning  *, 

*  Gregory-  of  Tours,  who  lived  In  673,  the  oldest  author  extant  who  mentions 
the  Danes,  narrates  this  expedition,  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  p.  53.  Corpus  Franc.  HisL  ed. 
Hanov.  1613. 

'  Yenantius  Fortunatus,  who  lived  666,  mentions  them  as  defeated  by  the  kings 
of  the  Francs,  lib.  viii.  c.  1.  p.  622.  and  in  his  lines  to  the  Dux  Lupus  (lib.  yL)  he 
Implies  that  the  Danes  and  Saxons  had  Invaded  the  country  near  Bordeaux.  This 
was  probably  some  ebullition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  expeditions  against  Britain. 

'  Stephan.  Prolog,  p.  22. 

*  Erasmus  has  honoured  Saxo  with  a  panegyric  which  every  historian  most 
covet ;  **  qui  sus  gentis  historiam  splendide  magniflceque  contexidL  Probo  vivi- 
4um  et  aniens  ingenium,  oratlonem  nusquam  remissam  aut  dormitantera ;  tam 
m&ram  verborum  copiam,  sententlas  crebras,  et  flgurarum  admirabilem  varietatem, 
ut  ifttls  adroirari  nequcam,  unde  ilia  state,  homini  Dano^  tanta  vis  eloquendi  sup- 
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by  its  elegance  and  vigour;  and  which,  considering  chap. 
his  age  and  country,  is  surprising  for  its  power  of  ■ 
composition.  He  conducts  the  Danes  into  Britain 
long  before  the  Christian  era.  According  to  his 
narration,  Frotho  the  first,  his  ninth  king  of  Den- 
mark^, Amleth,  whose  memory  our  Shakspeare  has 
preserved  ^,  Fridlevus,  the  twenty-third  king  of  Saxo^, 
and  Frotho,  the  next  sovereign®,  fought,  and  with 
one  exception  obtained  splendid  victories  in  Britain, 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  Christian  legislator. 
Twelve  reigns  afterwards,  he  states  that  Harald 
Hyldetand  invaded  England,  and  conquered  the  king 
of  Northumbria.^ 

Some  documents  for  his  history  Saxo  may  have 
derived  from  poems  of  the  ancient  scallds,  from  in- 
scriptions on  stones  and  rocks,  from  an  inspection 
()'^et  how  imperfect!)  of  the  Icelandic  authors,  and 
from  the  narrations  of  his  friend.  ^^  We  may  even 
grant  to  him,  that  such  men  as  he  enumerates,  such 
actions  as  he  so  eloquently  describes,  and  such  poems 
as  he  so  diffusely  translates ^^,  once  appeared;  but  the 
chronology  and  succession  into  which  he  arranges 
them  are  unquestionably  false.     The  boasted  foun- 

petiverit**  Dial.  Ciceron.  ap.  Stepban.  p.  33.  And  yet  a  more  correct  taste  would 
suggest  that  his  work  is  rather  an  oration  than  a  history.  Though  some  parts  are 
happy,  it  is  in  general  either  tumid  and  exaggerated,  or  the  specific  fact  is  darkened 
or  lost  in  declamatory  generalities.  It  wants  that  exact  taste  for  truth,  as  well  aa 
for  patient  comparison  of  antiquarian  documents,  which  the  history  of  such  a 
period  peculiarly  required. 

•  Ilist.  Dan.  lib.  il  p.  25. 

•  Ibid.  lib.  iil.  p.  ,56,  67.  The  speech  of  Amleth  to  the  people,  after  destroy- 
ing Fengo,  is  an  exertion  of  eloquence  very  creditable  to  the  genius  of  Saxo,  p.  54, 
55. 

'  Ibid.  67. 

•  Ibid.  95.     Saxo  places  the  birth  of  Christ  immediately  after.     Ibid. 

•  Ibid.  137. 

^  Saxo  mentions  these  authorities  in  his  preface,  p.  2. ;  and  the  curious  will  be 
pleased  to  read  Stephanius*8  notes  upon  it. 

"  We  have  a  striking  proof  how  much  Saxo  has  amplified  the  barren  songs  of 
the  scallds,  and  therefore  how  little  to  be  relied  on  for  precision,  in  his  poetical  and 
elegant  dialogue  between  Ilialto  and  his  friend  Biarco,  whom  he  roused  to  the  de- 
fence of  his  endangered  king.  Forgetful  of  the  emergency,  Saxo  prolongs  it  to  six 
folio  pages.  Strphanius  has  cited  part  of  the  concise  and  energetic  original,  p.  82., 
which  discovers  the  historian's  exuberance. 
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BOOK  tains  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians  ^^, 
'^'  their  memorial  stones,  and  funeral  run»i«,  the  in- 
scribed  rings  of  their  shields,  the  woven  figures  of 
their  tapestry,  their  storied  walls,  their  lettered  scats 
and  beds,  their  narrative  wood,  their  recollected 
poetry,  and  their  inherited  traditions,  may  have  given 
to  history  the  names  of  many  warriors,  and  have 
transmitted  to  posterity  the  fame  of  many  battles ; 
but  no  dates  accompanied  the  memorials;  even  the 
geography  of  the  incidents  was  very  rarely  noted. 
Hence,  however  numerous  may  have  been  the  pre- 
served memoranda,  their  arrangement  and  appropria- 
tion were  left  to  the  mercy  of  literary  fancy  or  of 
national  conceit. 

Saxo  unfortunately  emulated  the  fame  of  Livy,  in- 
stead of  becoming  the  Pausanias  of  Scandinavia ;  and 
instead  of  patiently  compiling  and  recording  his  ma- 
terials in  the  humble  style  or  form  in  which  he  found 
them,  which  would  have  been  an  invaluable  present 
to  us,  has  shaped  them  into  a  most  confused,  unwar- 
ranted, and  fabulous  chronology.  The  whole  of  his 
first  eight  books,  all  his  history  anteceding  Ragnar 
Lodbrog,  can  as  little  claim  the  attention  of  the  his- 
torian, as  the  British  history  of  JefFry,  or  the  Swedish 
history  of  Johannes  Magnus.  Tt  is  indeed  superfluous, 
if  we  recollect  the  Roman  history,  to  argue  against  a 
work  which  pretends  to  give  to  Denmark  a  throned 
existence,  a  regular  government,  and  a  tissue  of  or- 
derly and  splendid  history  for  twenty-four  royal  ac- 
cessions before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Saxo,  on  whose 
history  many  others  were  formerly  built,  refers  to 
the  Icelandic  writers  ^* ;  but  this  only  increases  our 

^  Torfsus  mentions  these  in  the  prolegomena  to  his  History  of  Norway,  and  in 
his  Series  Regum  Dan.  60 — 53.     They  are  also  remarked  by  Bartholin,  lib.  1.  c.  9. 

**  Wormius  has  given  us  the  inscriptions  found  in  Denmark  in  his  Monumenta 
Danica ;  and  Peringskiold  copies  many  out  of  Sweden  in  bis  Monumenta  UUera- 
karensia,  321—349.,  and  in  his  Monumentum  Sveo-Goth.  177—306.  See  also 
Verelius*s  Manuductio,  and  others. 

"  Though  he  applauds  them  in  his  prefoce,  and  even  says,  **  quomm  thenum 
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depreciation  of  his  narratives,  for  they  are  at  irrecon-     chap. 
cilable  variance  with  all  his  history  before  the  ninth 
century.  ^^ 

The  Icelandic  writers,  Torfaeus,  their  able  cham- 
pion, divides  into  four  kinds:  the  allegorical,  the 
fabulous,  the  mixed,  and  the  authentic.  ^^ 

Of  the  authentic,  the  only  one  extant  who  attempts 
a  history  much  earlier  ^^  than  the  times  of  Harald 
Ilarfragre,  is  Snorre,  the  son  of  Sturla,  who  has  given 
us  as  faithful  a  compilation  of  northern  history  as  his 
means  and  age  permitted.  Beginning  with  Odin,  the 
common  ancestor  of  the  Scandinavian,  Danish,  and 
Saxon  nations,  as  Hercules  was  of  the  Grecian  royal 
dynasties,  he  first  gives  the  history  of  the  Ynglingi 
kings  at  Upsal,  and  the  life  of  Halfdan  Svarte,  the 
father  of  Harald.  He  then  continues  the  history  of 
Norway  to  his  own  time. 

Snorre  incidentally  mentions  the  Danish  kings  of 
I^ethra^®,  and  he  clashes  irreconcilably  with  Saxo, 
always  in  the  chronology  and  successions,  and  some- 
times in  the  incidents.  ^^  As  far  as  the  internal  cha- 
racters of  authenticity  can  decide  the  competition 
between  him  and  Saxo,  he  has  every  superiority,  and 
no  rational  antiquary  will  now  dispute  it.     His  nar- 

historicarum  rerum  pignoribus  refertos  curiosius  consulens,  haud  parvam  pnesentb 
operto  partem  ex  eonim  reiationis  imitatione  contezui ;  nee  arbitroB  habere  con- 
tempsi,  quos  tanta  vetustatU  peritia  callere  cognovi ;  **  notwithstandlog  this,  it  may 
be  fairly  doubted  if  he  knew  much  of  them. 

"  Torfsus  says  justly  of  Saxo,  tbat  be  has  placed  tome  kings  before  Christ,  who 
flourished  long  after  him  ;  that  he  has  made  other  kings  of  Denmark,  who  belonged 
to  otber  regions,  and  has  raised  some  to  the  supreme  throne  of  Denmark,  who  were 
but  tributary  reguli.     Scries  Regum  Dan.  p.  219. 

**  See  his  discriminated  catalogue  of  the  Icelandic  writings  in  his  Series  Regum 
Dan.  p.  3 — 12. 

"  There  are  Icelandic  writers  extant  more  ancient  than  Snorre,  as  Ara  Frode, 
born  1068 ;  his  contemporary,  Semund,  the  author  of  the  ancient  Edda ;  Eiric, 
who  about  1161  wrote  on  the  sons  of  llarald  Giliius;  Charles,  an  abbot,  in  1169, 
whose  history  of  king  Swerrer  remains ;  and  Oddus,  author  of  the  Saga  of  Olave 
Tryggvason ;  but  these  are  on  later  sul^ects.     Torfcus,  Prolegomena  Hist.  Nonr. 

"  Pp.  24.  34.  37.  39.  41.  43.  64.  69,  70.  77. 

■*  To  give  only  one  instance ;  Saxo  places  Ilelghi  and  his  9on  Rolf  Krake  eleven 
reigns  before  Cbrist  Snorre  says,  Rolf  fell  in  the  reign  of  Ey stein,  p.  43^  the 
third  king  before  Ingialld,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
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BOOK  ratives,  though  sprinkled  with  a  few  fables^,  are 
1  '  ■  very  short,  consistent,  and  unadorned ;  they  display 
the  genuine  costume  of  the  time  :  the  quotations 
from  the  scallds  are  given  literally,  no  chronology  is 
marked,  and  his  arrangement  does  not  carry  up  his 
actors  to  any  extravagant  antiquity.  ^^  It  is  in  his 
work,  if  in  any  of  the  northern  ancient  documents, 
we  shall  find  some  true  information  of  the  earliest 
attacks  of  the  Northmen  on  Britain. 

The  first  king  whom  Snorre  mentions  to  have  had 
dominion  in  England,  is  Ivar  Vidfadme,  a  king  of 
Scania,  who  conquered  Upsal.  His  words,  are,  **  Ivar 
Vidfadme  subjected  to  him  all  Sweden,  all  Denmark, 
great  part  of  Saxony,  all  Austurrikia,  and  the  fifth 
part  of  England. "  ^  But  no  English  chronicler  notices 
such  a  person  or  such  an  event.  Our  ancient  annalist-s 
expressly  mark  the  year  787  as  the  date  of  the  first 
aggressions  of  the  Northmen  on  England  ^,  which  is 
subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Ivar.  If,  therefore,  he 
conquered  or  plundered  any  where  in  Britain,  it 
must  have  been  in  Scotland,  of  whose  early  history 

**  As  in  pp.  9,  10.  24.  and  34. 

'*  He  gives  thirty-two  reigns  between  Odin  and  Harald  Harfragre.  Almost  all 
the  kings  perished  Tiolently  ;  therefore  the  average  of  their  reigns  cannot  exceed 
twenty  years.  This  computation  would  place  Odin  about  220  years  after  Christ. 
Nothing  can  show  more  strongly  what  little  support  the  songs  of  the  scallds  can 
give  to  the  remote  periods  of  northern  antiquity,  than  the  fact  that  the  scalld 
Thiodolfr,  on  whom  Snorre  bases  his  history  before  Harald  Harfragre,  and  whom 
he  therefore  quotes  twenty«six  times,  lived  in  the  days  of  Harald,  or  about  the  year 
900.  We  find  him,  p.  115.,  singing  in  the  last  days  of  Harald,  who  died  936. 
Excepting  Brage  Gamle,  who  is  once  quoted  on  Odin,  p.  9.,  and  Eywindr,  who  lived 
after  Thiodolfr.  and  who  is  adduced  twice,  p.  13.  31.,  no  other  scalld  is  referred  to. 
The  poems  of  the  scallds  may  be  good  authority  for  incidents  near  their  own  tiroes, 
but  can  be  only  deemed  mere  popular  traditions  as  to  the  earlier  history  of  a  bar- 
barous  people.  Snorre's  other  authorities  are  genealogies  and  individual  narratives. 
See  his  preface.  But  the  Icelandic  genealogies  are  often  contradictory.  Their 
roost  veracious  writers  are  rather  the  felthfUl  recorders  of  traditions,  usually  true 
in  substance,  but  as  usually  inaccurate,  than  the  selecting  or  critical  compilen  of 
authentic  history. 

^  Snorre  Yngl.  Saga,  c.  xlv.  p.  54.  This  part  of  England  the  Hcrverar  Saga 
marks  to  be  Northurobria ;  and  gives  the  saroe  dominion  to  his  grandson  HarmUd 
Hyldetand,  c.  xix.  p.  223. 

»  Snx.  Chron.  64. ;  Fl.  Wig.  280. ;  Ethetw.  839. ;  Malrosb.  16. ;  Hunt.  343. ; 
Matt.  West.  282.,  and  several  others.  The  annals  of  Ulster  do  not  mention  their 
attacks  on  Ireland  earlier ;  but  fh>m  this  period  incessantly. 
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we  have  no  correct  information  ^\  and  whose  coasts     chap. 

in. 
were  most  likely  to  be  the  first  attacked.  ■ 

But  from  the  state  and  habits  of  the  natives  of 
Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed, we  might  have  expected  the  result  to  have 
been,  that  this  mutual  destruction  and  desolation 
would  in  time  have  consumed  themselves,  and  un- 
peopled the  north.  Europe  had  then  no  reason  to 
apprehend  any  mischief  from  such  men,  because 
Charlemagne  had  just  raised  a  formidable  Frankish 
empire ;  Egbert  had  consolidated  the  Anglo-Saxon 
power,  and  it  was  the  interest  of  the  new  monarchies 
that  were  absorbing  their  own  little  sovereignties  to 
extinguish  such  a  restless  race.  But  such  are  the 
unexpected  directions  which  the  course  of  human 
agency  frequently  takes,  that  at  this  very  period 
those  dreadful  hurricanes  of  war  and  desolation  began 
to  arise  in  the  north,  which  afflicted  all  the  maritime 
regions  of  Europe  with  a  succession  of  calamities  for 
above  a  centur3%  As  it  exhibits  a  curious  picture  of 
human  nature  in  its  more  savage  energies,  and  is 
immediately  coimected  with  the  romantic,  and  yet 
authentic,  history  of  one  man,  whose  transactions 
have  not  before  been  introduced  into  our  annals, 
Ragnar  Lodbrog,  it  is  important  to  take  an  enlarged 
but  calm  review  of  the  causes  that  produced  this 
direction,  and  gave  such  an  effect  to  his  peculiar 
position  and  singular  propensities. 

In  every  country  whose  inhabitants  have  passed  from 
their  nomadic  or  wandering  condition  into  a  settled 
state,  the  cultivated  lands  become  gradually  the  pro- 

**  The  northern  literati  place  Ivar  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  If  this  were 
just  chronology,  he  might  have  been  one  of  the  adventurers  that  carae  among  the 
Angles  into  Morthumbria  or  Mercla. 

As  the  Angles  and  Jutes  came  from  the  Danish  provinces  of  Sleswick  and  Jut- 
land, their  ancient  memorials  might  have,  not  unfairly,  pretended  to  conquests  in 
Britain.  But  from  a  critical  comparison  of  some  of  the  most  authentic  of  the 
ancient  Icelandic  authorities,  I  am  satbfled  that  Ivar  Vldfadroe  has  been  placed 
above  a  century  too  early. 
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BOOK  perty  of  a  portion  only  of  the  community.  Their 
>  '  '  first  occupiers  or  partitioners  transmit  them  to  their 
descendants;  while  the  rest  of  society,  as  it  mul- 
tiplies, must,  until  commerce  and  the  arts  open  new 
sources  of  employment  and  acquisitions,  either  serve 
the  proprietary  body  as  vassals  and  retainers,  more 
or  less  dignified  by  office,  title,  or  birth ;  or  as  la- 
bourers more  or  less  servile;  or  they  must  float 
loosely  in  life  without  an  adequate  provision  for  their 
desires  or  necessities.  This  unprovided  class  soon 
arises  as  population  increases,  and  augments  with  its 
increase.  When  the  subdivisions  of  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures occur,  large  portions  of  the  unprovided 
are  absorbed  by  them ;  but  still  many  remain,  in 
every  age  and  country,  from  the  rudest  to  the  most 
civilised,  who  form  a  body  of  men  disposed  to  be 
restless,  migratory,  enterprising,  and  ready  for  every 
new  adventure,  or  impression,  which  the  flowing  ac- 
cidents of  time,  or  the  rise  of  bold  and  active  original 
characters  can  present  to  them.  This  class  pursues 
the  progress  of  society  in  all  its  stages,  feeds  or  occa- 
sions all  its  wars,  seditions,  colonies,  and  migrations, 
and  has  repeatedly  shaken  the  happiness  of  the  more 
civilised  nations. 

It  seems  not  to  be  the  want  of  actual  food  on  the 
earth  which  creates  this  unprovided  body ;  for  there 
is  not  sufficient  evidence  that  nature  has,  in  any 
period,  produced  less  food  than  the  existing  popula- 
tion needed.  The  more  population  tends  to  press 
upon  the  quantity  of  subsistence  in  any  country,  the 
more  it  also  tends  to  increase  it.  As  the  pressure 
begins,  the  activity  and  ingenuity  of  mankind  are 
roused  to  provide  for  it.  The  powers  of  nature  have 
hitherto  answered  to  their  call,  and  rewarded  their 
exertions  with  the  requisite  supply.  Hence  increased 
productibility  has  always  accompanied  increased  po- 
pulation,  and   still  attends  it:    nor  have   we  yet 
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approached,  nor  probably  shall  we  ever  reach  the 
period  when  the  fertility  of  the  earth  and  the  in- 
genuity of  man  shall  fail  to  be  equal  to  the  subsist- 
ence that  is  needed.  New  means  have  always  hitherto 
unfolded  to  meet  new  exigencies.  In  the  case  of  the 
Northmen,  it  is  remarkable,  that  although  every  act 
of  plunder  was  also  an  act  of  ravage,  and  more  of  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  were  destroyed 
by  their  depredations  than  were  either  carried  off  or 
consumed ;  yet  the  numbers  of  both  the  plunderers 
and  plundered  increased  till  they  formed  well-peopled 
and  prosperous  communities. 

This  unprovided  class  arises  from  the  impossibility 
of  having  any  system  of  property  without  it.  These 
systems  have  increased  population,  civilisation,  ge- 
neral prosperity,  and  individual  comfort ;  but  they 
are  always  multiplying  the  number  of  those,  who 
either  form  no  part  of  the  proprietary  body,  or  whose 
individual  portions  are  inferior  to  the  demands  of 
their  habits,  their  passions,  or  their  necessities.  To 
equalise  all  property,  would  not  destroy  the  evil,  un- 
less wisdom  and  virtue  could  be  made  equally  com- 
mon. Society  at  this  moment  presents  us,  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  with  a  large  unprovided  population. 
A  similar  class  existed,  though  under  different  habits, 
in  the  ninth  century,  all  round  the  Baltic  and  North 
Sea ;  and  it  was  from  this  body  of  men  that  the  sea- 
kings  and  vikingr  principally  emerged. 

This  unprovided  population  consisted  and  consists, 
not  of  the  poor  only,  but  also  of  many  from  the 
wealthier  classes  of  every  state.  In  every  age,  some 
portions  of  the  families  of  all  the  rich  and  great  have 
been  as  unable  to  continue  the  state  and  enjoyment 
of  their  relations,  and  of  their  own  earlier  days,  as 
the  meaner  conditions  of  life  to  attain  them.  The 
one  become  the  leaders  of  the  othe^,  and  both  alike 
desire  adventures  and  employments,  by  which  they 
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BOOK      can  attain  the  property,  the  luxuries,  or  the  distinc* 
■   tions  which  they  covet. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the  Anglo-Saxons 
of  this  class  poured  themselves  on  Britain,  and  the 
numerous  petty  sovereignties  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  the  Danish  isles,  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the 
same  source.  Adventurers,  seeking  their  fortune, 
appear  to  have  landed  from  time  to  time  on  various 
parts  of  the  uninhabited  regions  and  islands  of  Scan- 
dinavia,  with  little  bands  of  inferior  companies ;  and 
as  their  posterity  multiplied,  levelled  the  forests, 
drained  the  marshes,  and  cultivated  the  earth :  then 
humble  kingdoms,  jarlls,  and  nobility  appeared.  But 
the  same  result,  in  time,  pursued  them  here  which 
had  driven  them  hither.  All  the  lands  they  could 
subject  to  human  culture  became  appropriated;  claims 
of  individual  property  became  fastened  on  the  parts 
which  were  left  untilled ;  and  unprovided  population 
increased  in  each,  who  had  to  look  elsewhere  for  the 
rank  and  comforts  which  the  rest  inherited. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighth  and  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century,  the  unprovided  population  of  the  north 
was  in  fuU  activity  among  their  little  kingdoms  and 
jarlldoms  in  every  part  of  the  Baltic.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  property  by  violence  was  their  object,  the  sea 
their  road  to  it,  the  sword  their  instrument,  and  all 
the  settled  habitations  which  they  could  reach,  master, 
or  surprise,  were  the  theatres  of  their  enterprise.. 
The  invention  of  the  term  sea-king  satisfied  the  am- 
bition of  their  highest-born  chieftains;  and  the  spoil 
obtained  by  their  depredations,  and  the  energies 
necessary  to  be  exerted  to  make  the  expeditions  suc- 
cessful, gratified  their  associates. 

But  the  vicinity  of  their  domestic  homes  for  a  long 
time  circumscribed  the  sphere  of  their  exertions. 
There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  that  they  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  Baltic,  till  that  individual  to  whom 
we  have  already  alluded,  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  had  been 
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expelled  by  Harald  from  his  insular  kingdom ;  and     chap. 
becoming  himself  a  sea-king,  led  his  fleet  of  depreda-  ^    ^    . 
tors  successively  to  Friesland,  Flanders,  the  British 
islands,  and  to  France. 

We  do  not  know  enough  of  the  incidents  of  his 
youth  to  delineate  the  gradual  formation  of  Ragnar's 
peculiar  character ;  but  we  can  trace  some  of  the 
circumstances  that  favoured  the  new  habit  which  he 
either  began  or  the  most  powerfully  promoted.  His 
father,  Sigurd,  was  a  Norwegian,  who  had  married 
the  Danish  princess,  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  chief 
Danish  island.^^  His  spirit  of  adventure  had  there- 
fore an  encouraging  example  in  his  father's  elevation. 
But  that  father  had  been  opposed  by  the  king  of  Jut- 
land  in  a  battle  in  which  nearly  eleven  thousand  men 
and  both  the  chieftains  perished.^^  On  this  fatal 
result  the  contending  partisans  compromised  their 
quarrel  by  raising  the  sons  of  their  several  leaders  to 
their  fathers'  thrones.  Ragnar  was  made  king  of  the 
isles,  and  Harald  of  the  Danish  territory  in  Jutland. 
But  this  arrangement  was  too  pacific  to  last  long  in 
such  a  turbulent  age  ;  and  the  friends  of  Harald  were 
found  to  be  numerous  enough  to  enable  him  to  expel 
Ragnar  from  his  sea-girt  kingdom.  This  warrior,  in 
all  the  pride  and  activity  of  his  youth,  was  driven 
with  all  his  followers  to  seek  that  provision  and  dis- 
tinction on  the  ocean,  and  by  their  swords,  which  they 
were  not  allowed  to  retain  on  their  domestic  territory. 

If  Ragnar  had  been  a  common-minded  man  he 
would  have  been  but  a  common  plunderer,  and  have 
soon  fallen  in  the  usual  violent  deaths  of  battle  or 
punishment  which  most  pirates  at  last  undergo.  But 
Denmark  was,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  Frankish 
kingdom  and  to  the  improving  continental  Saxons, 


"  So  Snorre  states. 

*  Ad.  Brem.  Alb.  Stad.  and  Aimonios. 
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^ooK  the  most  civilised  country  of  the  barbaric  north.  Its 
I  /  /  monarchy  was  also  beginning  to  arise.  Its  small 
*^^-  kingdoms  having  been  subdued  or  absorbed  into  two, 
and  these,  from  their  increasing  power  and  dignity, 
being  more  cultivated  than  formeriy,  Ragnar  Lod- 
brog,  before  he  became  a  sea-king,  had  obtained  the 
greatest  advantages  of  education  which  the  Baltic  at 
that  time  afforded.  Son  of  an  enterprising  Norwegian 
and  of  a  Danish  princess,  he  thus  united  in  himself  all 
the  improvements  which  Norway  and  Denmark  could 
then  confer.  His  great  natural  talents  thus  assisted, 
he  entered  upon  his  new  profession  with  a  distinction 
which  led  to  great  exploits.  The  actual  enjoyment 
of  a  previous  kingdom  fixed  large  objects  of  ambition 
in  his  mind ;  gave  him  at  his  outset  an  impressive 
and  dignified  character,  and  connected  him  with  more 
numerous  and  powerful  friends  and  followers  than 
any  ordinary  vikingr  could  influence  or  command. 
The  insular  nature  of  the  territory  over  which  he  had 
reigned  favoured  his  enterprises,  and  he  soon  became 
formidable  enough  to  compel  his  land-rival  to  implore 
the  succours  of  the  Frankish  empire. 

But  this  event  became  only  another  impulse  to  the 
new  direction  which  Ragnar  was  insensibly  giving  to 
all  the  population  about  him.  That  the  Franks  should 
presume  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  his  enemy,  was  an 
affront  that  fixed  in  his  heart  an  indignant  reso- 
lution to  avenge  himself  on  them.  This  vindictive 
feeling  led  him  out  of  the  Baltic  to  France  itself; 
and  though  he  could  not  dethrone  his  competitor  at 
home,  he  had  followers  enough  to  penetrate  to  the 
walls  of  Paris,  and  to  afflict  France,  in  its  then  dis- 
tracted state,  with  the  most  calamitous  depredations. 
The  personal  fame  which  he  gained  by  these  distant 
expeditions  was  an  impressive  appeal  to  the  vanity 
and  emulation  of  all  the  northern  youth;  and  his 
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booty  tempted  the  most  selfish  to  join  his  fleets  or  to     chap. 
imitate  his  adventures.  - 

About  the  same  period  a  king  of  Norway,  Harald 
Harfagre,  unintentionally  contributed  to  give  the 
unprovided  population  and  ambitious  youth  of  that 
country  the  same  external  direction  and  a  new  im- 
pulse to  pursue  it.  He  also  began  the  system  of  sub- 
duing in  Norway  all  its  petty  sovereignties,  and  of 
extirpating  piracy  Avithin  his  dominions.  Nothing 
then  remained  in  Norway  for  those  who  had  not 
lands  or  property,  but  to  seek  them  elsewhere.  Bands 
of  adventurers  now  arose  from  hence,  who  were  re- 
solved to  obtain  subsistence,  plunder,  fame,  or  settle- 
ment in  other  countries  by  their  swords.  And  one 
of  these,  under  the  command  of  Hrolfr  or  Eollo, 
after  harassing  France  with  desolation,  extorted  from 
its  sovereign  the  province  of  Normandy. 

From  the  operation  of  these  circumstances  as  they 
successively  occurred,  distant  expeditions  for  tem- 
porary plunder,  vindictive  retaliations,  or  military 
colonisation,  became,  from  the  end  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, the  regular  habits  of  the  active  population  of 
the  North.  We  have  mentioned  that  in  787  the  fierce 
visitors  first  appeared  in  England.  By  the  year  800, 
they  had  begun  to  molest  the  Franks  ^^;  and  before 
the  death  of  Charlemagne,  which  occurred  in  814, 
they  had  even  reached  the  Mediterranean. 

He  was  at  dinner  in  the  city  of  Narbonne  when 
their  ships  came  in  sight.  By  the  construction  of  the 
vessels  and  the  agility  of  their  mariners,  he  knew 
they  were  not  merchants.  He  rose  from  the  table, 
and  went  to  the  eastern  window  of  the  mansion  to 
contemplate  them.  His  tears  fell  as  he  gazed :  "  I 
fear  not,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  they  can  injure  me ; 
but  I  weep  that  they  should  dare,  in  my  life-time,  to 

'^  So  the  ancient  Saxon  Latin  versifier  states.     Hist  Franc.  Da  Chesne,  it  p. 
164. 
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approacli  mj  coasts.  I  foresee  the  misery  they  will 
r  bring  on  my  descendants."  ^ 

To  protect  his  empire  firom  their  assaults,  he  caused 
ships  to  be  built  against  them  on  the  rivers  which, 
from  Graul  and  Germany,  disembogue  their  waters 
into  the  Northern  Ocean.^  In  every  harbour,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  every  stream  which  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  ascend,  he  established  stations  and  gar- 
risons to  protect  the  endangered  country.  Kept  oflf 
by  his  active  genius,  they  seldom  molested  the  peace 
of  his  dominions. 

His  son  Louis  attempted  the  policy  of  converting 
the  North  ;  he  invited  all  such  vikingr  as  approached 
his  coast  to  accept  of  the  sacred  baptism.  As  he  was 
careful  that  the  initiated  should  leave  his  court  laden 
with  presents,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  came  in 
haste  to  be  baptized.  A  surly  exclamation  of  a  con- 
verted chieftain  revealed  the  sincerity  of  the  new 
Christians  and  the  utility  of  the  project.  At  one 
paschal  solemnity,  the  pretended  penitents  were  so 
numerous,  that  white  dresses  could  not  be  procured 
for  all  the  pagans ;  some  linen  of  the  clergy  was  cut 
up  and  sewed  together,  and  a  garment  thus  made 
was  given  to  a  northern  leader.  The  son  of  Odin 
frowned  with  disdain.  "  This  is  the  twentieth  time 
that  I  have  come  to  be  washed,  and  I  have  hitherto 
always  received  the  best  white  dresses ;  this  vile  ap- 
parel is  fit  only  for  a  herdsman ;  if  I  can  have  no 
better  garment,  I  disclaim  your  Christianity."  ^ 

The  civil  wars  of  the  children  of  Louis  favoured 
the  subsequent  aggressions  of  the  vikingr.*^      The 

"  The  monk  of  St.  Gall  has  transmitted  to  us  this  incident  in  his  work,  de  Beb. 
Car.  Magn.  ii.  p.  130. 

*  Eginhard,  p.  8.  Meyer,  i|i  his  Annals  of  Flanders,  mentions  that  the  emperor 
stayed  some  time  at  Ghent,  on  account  of  the  ships  which  he  had  ordered  to  be 
built  there  against  the  Northmen. 

•»  Sax.  Gall.  p.  134. 

*>  See  Chron.  FontanelL  and  the  Ann.  Bertinin.  and  Frag.  Hist  Brit  In  Bou- 
quet's Recueil,  y,  7. 
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Frankish  princes  sent  an  embassy,  in  847,  to  the  king  chap. 
of  the  Northmen,  to  desire  peace,  and  to  announce  ■ 
their  union.  ^  But  such  an  embassy  was  as  useless 
as  it  would  have  been  to  have  petitioned  any  single 
wind  not  to  blow.  Every  habitable  district  was  a 
nursery  of  pirates ;  and  to  obtain  the  forbearance  of 
one  leader,  was  to  ensure  a  rich  harvest  for  the  rest. 
This  eflfect  seems  to  have  been  experienced;  for  in 
this  same  year  we  read  of  their  attacks  on  Brittany, 
Aquitaine,  and  Bordeaux,  as  well  as  on  Dorestadt 
and  the  Batavian  island.  In  Aquitaine  they  ravaged 
successfully ;  "  because,'^  says  Ademar,  "  the  chiefs 
were  destroying  each  other  in  their  warfare,  and  be- 
cause the  people  had  no  fleet  to  protect  their  coasts." 
The  list  of  districts  which  they  afflicted  is  very  co- 
pious. ^^  They  also  attacked  Spain  near  Cadiz,  fought 
three  battles  with  the  Moors,  and,  when  Abderrah- 
man  provided  a  fleet  to  oppose  them,  they  left  the 
country,  full  of  plunder.  ^* 

Of  all  the  sea-kings  and  vikingr  who  roamed  the 
ocean  in  the  ninth  century,  the  man  whose  life  and 
death  had  the  most  disastrous  effects  on  England  was 
Ragnar  Lodbrog,  whose  quida,  or  death-song,  has  been 
long  venerated  for  its  antiquity,  and  celebrated  for  its 
genius.^^  The  learned  of  the  North  have  usually 
quoted  it  as  his  own  composition  ®^,  although  one  would 
ascribe  it  to  his  wife,  who  was  also  a  famous  scalld 

"  Mirol  ap.  Deplom.  vol.  I  p.  23, 

"  See  Langb.  I.  534.  "  Mariana. 

*"  The  most  complete  edition  for  the  use  of  the  English  reader  of  the  Lodbrokar 
Quida  is  that  edited  by  Johnstone  in  1 782.  But  as  his  English  translation  is  not 
a  literal  one,  a  more  exact  version  is  attempted  of  the  passages  quoted  in  the  text. 
Mr.  C.  C.  Rafh  has,  in  1 826,  published  an  elegant  edition  of  it  at  Copenhagen, 
with  a  Danish  and  a  French  translation,  with  many  notes  and  remarks ;  but  haa 
secluded  them  from  general  use  out  of  Denmark,  by  expressing  them  in  its  ver- 
nacular language.  He  calls  it  **  Krakas  Mai :  **  or,  the  Song  of  Kraka.  Some  MSS. 
so  entitle  it.  He  suggests  that  although  Ragnar  and  his  companions  may  have 
sung  the  twenty-three  first  stanxas,  Kraka,  his  queen  and  widow,  may  have  added 
the  six  last.  Skule  Thorlacius  wishes  to  take  the  composition  of  it  from  both 
Ragnar  and  Kraka ;  and  to  give  it  to  Bragi  the  son  of  Boddi.     Antiq.  Boreal,  p.  70. 

**  As  Wormius,  Bartholin,  Stephanius,  and  others.  It  was  not  uncommon  ia 
the  North  for  their  kings  to  celebrate  their  own  actions 
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BOOK  or  poetess.^^  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  pieces  of 
.  ^y*  .  northern  literature ;  expresses  exactly  the  manners 
of  those  times;  and,  compared  with  the  other  his- 
tories and  traditions  that  have  been  preserved  con- 
cerning him,  will  be  found  to  contain  the  most  simple, 
probable,  and  consistent  incidents.  As  his  death,  the 
approach  of  which  it  ends  with  intimating,  was  the 
cause  of  that  disastrous  invasion  which  shook  Alfred 
from  his  throne,  it  merits  the  consideration  of  the 
English  reader,  in  those  parts  which  concern  the 
British  islands. 

Ragnar  is  not  mentioned  by  name  by  the  Saxon 
annalists ;  because,  while  they  commemorate  the  in- 
vasions of  the  Northmen  during  his  life,  they  seldom 
notice  the  commander.  But  the  Frankish  chronicles 
expressly  mention  him  in  that  aggression  in  845,  in 
which  he  even  penetrated  as  far  up  the  Seine  as 
Paris.  He  began  by  ravaging  the  isles  of  the  sea ; 
thence  proceeded  to  Rouen,  and  finding  no  eflfective 
resistance,  he  left  his  ships,  and  his  warriors  spread 
over  the  country.  Invited  onward  by  the  general 
consternation,  they  advanced  to  Paris  on  Easter-Eve. 
The  next  day  they  entered  the  city,  and  found  it 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  They  destroyed  the 
monastery  of  St.  Germains,  when  a  present  from  the 
king  of  seven  thousand  pounds  induced  them  to 
desist  from  their  ravages.^^  The  attacks  of  his  son 
Biorn,  in  843,  are  also  recorded.'^  His  name  of 
Lothbroc  occurs  in  our  chroniclers  at  his  death  ;  but 
they  were  ignorant  of  his  true  history,  which  is  stated 
in  none  of  our  old  documents,  except  in  the  ancient 
Anglo-Norman  poem  of  Denis  Pyramis.'*^    His  death, 

"  So  Torfsus  intimates. 

"  Chron.  Fontanel. ;  Bouq.  viL  p.  41. ;  Chron.  Vesel.  p.  271. ;  Mine,  Racber. 
p.  361. ;  and  Aimonlus,  p.  350.  Pet.  Olaiu,  Langb.  i.  109.  See  also  Ann.  Berthi. 
and  Amm.  Mirac,  S.  Genn. 

"  Frag.  Hist.  Brit  Bouq.  vil  p.  46.  The  chronicles  which  mention  Biora*^ 
expeditions  are  very  numerous.     See  Pontop.  Oest  Dan. 

**  It  is  so  extraordinary  to  find  this  in  an  Anglo-Norman  rhymer's  work,  that  I 
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as  justly  stated  in  the  Icelandic  remains,  happened 
in  Northumbria.  In  opposition  to  his  wife  Aslauga's 
counsel  he  built  two  ships  of  a  size  which  the  North 
had  never  beheld  before ;  he  filled  them  with  soldiers, 
and  sailed  along  the  Scottish  coast  to  England,  which 
he  selected  to  be  the  theatre  of  his  exertions.^  The 
triumphs  of  these  royal  pirates  had  been  obtained  by 
the  celerity  of  their  retreats,  as  well  as  the  vigour  of 
their  attacks.  It  was  not  their  competency  to  over- 
come the  force  which  any  country  could  embody 
against  them,  that  made  them  so  successful;  but 
their  ability  of  attacking  in  their  light  ships  before 
it  could  be  collected,  or  of  eluding  it  when  too  formid- 
able. These  spacious  ships  tended  to  deprive  Ragnar 
of  this  advantage  and  thereby  produced  his  fate. 

Too  large  for  the  ignorant  navigation  of  that  period, 
these  vessels  were  soon  wrecked  on  the  English  shore. 
Thrown  on  the  coast  of  enemies,  without  means  of 
return,  Ragnar  had  no  choice  but  to  dare  his  fortune, 
which  his  pride  also  counselled.  He  moved  forward 
as  soon  as  he  got  to  the  shore,  to  plunder  and  ravage, 
either  disdaining   to  recollect  that  his  small  band 

quote  the  passage  in  the  original,  as  it  has  never  been  observed  or  printed  before. 
He  is  here  called  Lothbroc,  and  his  three  sons,  Tngar,  Hulber  and  Berin,  for  In- 
guar,  Ubba,  and  Beom. 

Cil  Lothebroc  e  ses  treis  fix 

Furent  de  tute  gent  hais ; 

Kar  uthlages  furent  en  mer ; 

Unques  ne  fiiierent  de  rober. 

Tux  jurs  vesquirent  de  rapine  ; 

Tere  ne  cuntree  vcisine 

N^est  pres  d*els  ou  il  a  larun, 

N^ensentfeit  envaskm. 

De  ceo  furent  si  enriches, 

Amuntex  et  amanantes. 

Qu*il  aveient  grant  annee 

De  gent ;  e  mult  grant  assemble ; 

Qu*il  aveient  en  lur  companye 

Kant  erronent  oth  iur  navye. 

Destrut  en  aveient  meint  pais ; 

Meint  pcepie  destrut  et  ocds : 

Nule  contree  les  la  mer 

Ne  se  put  d*els  Ja  garder. 

Den.  Fyr.  MSS.  Domit  zi.  p.  12. 
«>  Langb.  IL  227.     Torfeus,  Hist  Norv. 
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EDa,  at  that  time,  wms  king  of  Deua,  and  with 
the  force  of  his  kingdom  marched  against  the  fearless 
rikingr;  a  fierce,  though  imeqaal  ocmflict  ensued. 
Bagnar,  clothed  in  the  garments  which  he  had  re* 
ceived  from  his  bdoved  Aslaoga  at  th^  parting, 
four  times  {aerced  the  ranks  of  EUa,  bat  his  friends 
fell  one  bv  one  around  him,  and  he  at  last  was  taken 
prisoner  alive. 

Ella  obeyed  the  impulse  of  barbarian  resentment, 
and  doomed  his  illustrious  prisoner  to  perish  with 
lingering  pain  in  a  dungeon,  stung  by  venomous 
snakes.'** 

The  Quida  celebrates  the  depredations  of  Ragnar 
on  various  countries,  from  the  Baltic  to  England,  and 
on  Flanders.  It  presents  to  us  a  view  of  one  of  the 
dreadful  states  of  society  in  which  our  species  have 
lived.  Every  incident  is  triumphantly  described  with 
the  imagery  of  death,  and  the  revolting  circumstances 
attending  human  slaughter  are  recollected  with  ex- 
ultation. Such  were  the  people  for  whom  the  author 
composed  this  death-song,  that,  not  content  with 
equalling  the  pleasures  of  war  to  social  festivity,  and 
with  remembering,  without  remorse,  its  destruction 
of  youthful  happiness^ ;  he  even  extols  it  as  rivalling 

^  Langb.  iL.  277.  Saxo  has  been  thought  to  place  Elfai  in  Ireland,  bat  whoever 
reads  the  pages  176,  177.  carefully,  will  see  that  he  speaks  of  England.  The  Ice- 
landic authors  unanimously  station  him  in  Northimibria.  This  &ct  ascertains  the 
time  of  Ragnar's  death ;  for  Ella  usurped  the  Northumbrian  crown  in  662,  and 
perishc<l  867 ;  therefore  between  these  years  Ragnar  must  have  expired.  The 
p^ngllsh  chroniclers  acknowledge  that  Lodbrog  was  killed  in  England  ;  but  so  im- 
perfectly was  the  Northumbrian  history  known  to  them,  that  for  the  true  history 
of  Ragnar's  Aite,  they  substitute  two  contradictory  tales.  See  Matt.  West.  314 — 
316.  and  Bromton,  802. 

^  **  DellghtAil  was  the  work  at  Sky,  as  when  the  damsels  bring  the  wine."  St 
18.  **  Pleasant  was  it  at  Ila's  Straits,  as  when  the  winebearing  Niomns  hand  the 
warm  streams." 

"  In  the  morning  I  saw  struck  down 
The  Adr-hair'd  wooer  of  the  maiden. 
And  him  whose  converse  was  so  sweet  to  the  widow. **     St  19. 
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one  of  the  sweetest  hours  of  life ;  "  Was  it  not  like     chap. 
that  hour  when  I  seated  my  bright  bride  by  me  on  .    ^    . 
the  couch  ?  "  ^    What  must  have  been  the  character 
and  the  transactions  of  that  nation,   in   which  the 
conversation  and  sympathy  of  love  were  felt  to  be 
but  as  charming  as  a  battle ! 

We  may  concede  to  the  historical  traditions  of 
the  North,  and  to  the  chroniclers  of  other  nations, 
that  Ragnar  Lodbrog  depredated  with  success  on 
various  parts  of  Europe,  on  the  British  islands,  on 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  the  coasts  round  the  Baltic.^ 
We  may  admit  that  he  was  one  of  those  men  whose 
lives  become  models  to  their  contemporaries ;  and 
that  his  activity  and  genius  were  fitted  to  give  cele- 
brity to  bloodshed,  and  dignity  to  plunder.  "  Fifty 
and  one  times,"  as  his  Quida  asserts,  "  his  messenger, 
the  spear,  may  have  announced  the  distant  enter- 
prise." But  it  would  be  an  extravagant  aggrandise- 
ment of  his  fame,  to  attribute  to  him  all  the  horrors, 
which  Northern  piracy  poured  upon  Europe  in  the 
first  part  of  the  ninth  century.  It  is  indeed  a 
coincidence  with  his  life,  that  till  he  lived,  few  and 
rare  were  the  aggressions  of  the  sea-king  and  the 
vikingr,  beyond  the  northern  Hellespont.*^  But 
though  he  gave  to  the  storm  of  depredation  a  new 
direction ;  yet  when  he  had  once  burst  beyond  the 
precincts  of  the  Baltic ;  when  he  had  once  crossed 
new  oceans,  and  thrown  the  beam  of  glory  round  his 
course,  we  may  believe  that  adventurers  swarmed 
from  every  coast,  eager  to  track  his  way.  It  is 
certain  that  after  his  life,  new  heroes  appeared  every 

**  stanza  13,  and  vee  Stania  24. 

*•  We  may  refer  to  Saxo,  I.  ix.  p.  169.  177.  with  Stepbanius*8  note;  to  the  Ice- 
landic fragment,  in  Langb.  iL  270.  280. ;  to  the  Ragnar  Saga ;  and  to  Torfeus, 
in  his  Series  Dan.  and  his  Hist.  Norveg.  for  the  northern  account  of  the  particular 
transactions  of  Ragnar.    Johannes  Magnus,  and  Loccenius,  also  mention  his  history. 

*  The  Baltic  is  called  by  some  the  Hellespont ;  as  by  Hevelius,  in  the  Dedic.  to 
his  Selenographla.  The  use  of  this  word  has,  I  think,  sometimes  misled  Northern 
authors  to  carry  some  of  their  heroes  towards  the  Euxine,  and  the  Hellespont  of 
Homer. 
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year,  and  tbe  seas  were  bordened  with  ever-sacceed- 
r  ing  fleets  of  such  greedy  and  ruthless  sayages. 

It  was  the  lot  of  Ragnar  to  have  a  numerous 
posterity^,  and  all  his  passions  were  infused  into  his 
children,  whom  he .  educated  to  be  sea-kings  like 
himsel£  But  as  our  history  is  concerned  with  his 
English  exploits  only,  we  will  state  them  firom  his 
Quida,  in  its  own  language,  and  in  the  succession 
in  which  they  are  there  placed. 

The  Quida  begins  with  Ragnar^s  attempt  on  Goth- 
land, by  which  he  obtained  his  wife  Thora.  This 
expedition,  and  others  in  Eyra-sound,  or  the  Baltic ; 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina ;  at  Helsingia,  in  the  bay 
of  Finland  ;  and  against  Herrauthr,  his  wife's  father ; 
at  Scarpey,  in  Norway ;  at  Uller  Akri,  near  Upsal ; 
at  the  Indoro  Isles,  in  the  bay  of  Drontheim  ;  and  on 
the  island  of  Bornholm,  occupy  the  first  nine  stanzas. 
After  these  exploits  the  sea-king  comes  nearer  to  the 
British  shores,  and  begins  his  southern  ravages  with 
an  attack  on  Flanders.  This  is  followed  by  a  bold 
invasion  of  England,  in  which  he  boasts  of  the  death 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Walthiofr. 

We  hewed  with  our  swords 

Hundreds,  I  declare  laj 

Round  the  horses  of  the  Island-rocks, 

At  the  English  promontory. 

We  sailed  to  the  battle 

Six  days  before  the  hosts  fell. 

We  chanted  the  mass  of  the  spears- 

With  the  uprising  sun. 

Destiny  was  with  our  swords : 

Walthiofr  fell  in  the  tumult.*« 

Conflicts  at  Perth,  and  on  the  Orkneys,  are  then 
exultingly  sung :  another  occurs  afterwards  in  Eng- 
land. 

«  According  to  Saxo,  he  had  ten  ions  by  his  three  wives,  p.  169,  170.  172. 
The  Bagnar  Saga,  ap.  Torficua,  346, 347.,  gives  their  mothers  diflferently  trim  Saxo. 
^  Lod.  Quid.  St  11.  John.  p.  14. 
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Hard  came  the  storm  on  the  shield  CHAP. 

Till  they  fell  prone  to  the  earth  IIL 

On  Northumbria's  land.  ' 

On  that  morning  was  there 

Anj  need  for  men  to  stimulate 

The  sport  of  Hillda,  where  the  sharp 

Lightnings  bit  the  helmed  skull  ? 

Was  it  not  as  when  the  joung  widow 

On  my  seat  of  pre-eminence  I  saluted.*^ 

Exploits  at  the  Hebrides ;  in  Ireland,  at  another 
coast,  where  "  the  thorn  of  the  sheath  glided  to  the 
heart  of  Agnar,"  his  son ;  at  the  Isle  of  Sky ;  and  in 
the  bay  of  Ila,  on  the  Scottish  coast,  are  triumphantly 
narrated.  Another  stanza  follows,  which  seems  to 
make  Lindisfarne  the  locality  of  the  battle : 

We  had  the  music  of  swords  in  the  morning 

For  our  sport  at  Lindis-eyri 

With  three  kingly  heroes. 

Many  fell  into  the  jaws  of  the  wolf; 

The  hawk  plucked  the  flesh  with  the  wild  beasts ; 

Few  ought  therefore  to  rejoice 

That  they  came  safe  from  the  battle. 

Ira^s  blood  into  the  sea 

Profusely  fell ;  into  the  clear  wave.*® 

He  next  records  his  expedition  on  the  British  isle 
of  Anglesey : 

The  swords  bit  the  shields ; 

Red  with  gold  resounded 

The  steel  on  the  clothes  of  Hillda. 

They  shall  see  on  Aungol's  Eyri, 

In  the  ages  hereafter. 

How  we  to  the  appointed  play 

Of  heroes  advanced. 

Red  were  on  the  distant  cape 

The  flying  dragons  of  the  river  that  gave  wounds.** 

After  two  stanzas  of  eulogy  on  battles,  he  begins 
to  commemorate  his  disastrous  change  of  fortunes, 
and  avows  that  it  was  unexpected  to  him : 

It  seems  to  me,  from  experience. 
That  we  follow  the  dercees  of  the  fates. 

<•  St.  16.  p.  18.  ••  St  20.  p.  24. 

"  St  21.  p.  24. 
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BOOK  •        Few  escape  the  statutes  of  the  natal  goddesses. 

IV.  Never  did  I  believe  that  from  Ella 

^  The  end  of  my  life  would  come. 

When  I  strewed  the  bloody  slaaghter. 
And  urged  my  planks  on  the  lakes. 
Largely  we  feasted  the  beasts  of  prey 
Along  the  bays  of  Scotland.^' 

But  he  consoles  himself  with  his  belief  in  his  pagan 
mythology : 

It  delights  me  continually 
That  the  seats  of  Baldor's  father 
I  know  are  strewed  for  guests. 
We  shall  drink  ale  immediately 
From  the  large  hollowed  skulls. 
Youths  grieve  not  at  death 
In  the  mansions  of  dread  Fiolner. 
I  come  not  with  the  words  of  fear 
Into  the  haU  of  Vithris.^ 

He  animates  his  spirit  as  the  adders  sting  him, 
with  the  remembrance  of  his  children,  as  if  he  an- 
ticipated their  fierce  revenge  for  his  sufferings : 

Here  would  for  me 

All  the  sons  of  Aslauga^, 

The  bright  brands  of  Hillda  awake 

If  they  knew  but  the  danger 

Of  our  encounter. 

What  a  number  of  snakes 

Full  of  venom  strike  me  ? 

I  gained  a  true  mother  for  my  children. 

That  they  might  have  brave  hearts.^ 

His  strength  decreases  as  he  sings:  he  feels  ad- 
vancing death,  yet  seems  to  catch  a  gleam  of  pleasure 
from  the  hopes  of  the  vengeance  which  his  children 
will  inflict  : 

«  St  24.  p.  28.  "  St  25.  p.  28. 

**  We  have  a  specimen  of  the  traditions  of  the  Norwegians  concerning  this  lady. 
In  Torteus.  He  says  that  in  Spangardd,  an  isthmus  in  Norway,  the  greatest  part 
of  her  liistory  remains  uncorrupted.  The  people  of  this  region  relate  fktim  the 
accounts  of  their  ancestors,  that  a  golden  harp  came  on  shore  in  a  small  bay  near 
them,  on  which  was  found  a  little  girL  She  was  brought  up ;  afterwards  kept 
sheep ;  became  fiuned  for  her  beauty ;  married  a  Danish  king,  and  was  called  Ot- 
lauga.  They  show  a  hill,  called  OtIauga*s  hilL  The  bay  is  named  GuU-Siken,  or 
golden  bay ;  and  the  stream  near  this  is  called  Kraakabecker,  or  the  rivulet  of 
Kraaka.     Torf.  ser.  Beg.  p.  35.     Kraka  was  one  of  this  lady's  prior  namea. 

*»  St  26.  p.  30. 
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It  flows  to  my  inheritance ;  CHAP. 

Grim  dangers  surround  me  from  the  adder ;  ^J^ 

Vipers  dwell  in  the  palace  of  my  heart  —  * 

We  hope  that  soon  the  staff 

Of  Vithris  will  stand  in  Ella's  breast. 

My  sons  must  swell 

That  their  father  has  been  thus  conquered. 

Must  not  the  valiant  youths 

Forsake  their  repose  for  us  ?  ** 

The  recollection  of  his  own  exploits  gives  a  mo- 
mentary impulse  of  new  vigour,  and  the  number 
announces  the  ferocious  activity  of  his  sea-king  life : 

Fifty  and  one  times  have  I 

Call'd  the  people  to  the  appointed  battles 

By  the  waming-spear-messenger. 

Little  do  I  believe  that  of  men 

There  will  be  any 

King,  more  famous  than  ourself. 

When  young  I  grasped  and  reddened  my  spear. 

The  ^sir  must  invite  us ; 

I  will  die  without  a  groan.*^ 

As  the  fatal  instant  presses  on,  he  rouses  himself 
to  expire  with  those  marks  of  exultation  which  it 
was  the  boast  of  this  fierce  race  to  exhibit : 

We  desire  this  end. 

The  Disir  goddesses  invite  me  home ; 

As  if  from  the  hall  of  him  rejoicing  in  spoils, 

From  Odin,  sent  to  me. 

Glad  shall  I  with  the  Assb 

Drink  ale  in  my  lofty  seat. 

The  hours  of  my  life  glide  away, 

But  laughing  I  will  die.^^ 

The  sovereign  that  arose  with  sufficient  ability  to 
meet  and  change  the  crisis  which  these  new  habits  of 
the  Scandinavian  nations  were  bringing  on  Europe, 
was  Alfred  the  Great,  the  son  of  Ethelwulph,  and 
grandson  of  Egbert. 

••  St  27.  p.  30.  »»  St  28.  p.  32. 

'^  St  29.  p.  32.  Torfacus  supposes  two  other  Lodbrogs.  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
is  not  dividing  the  same  person  into  three  parts.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  Ragnar 
Lodbrog,  the  sul^ect  of  the  Quida,  is  the  person  whom  Ella  of  Northumbria  de- 
stroyed between  862  and  867,  and  whose  children,  in  revenge,  executed  that  in* 
vasion  which  destroyed  the  octarchy  of  England,  and  dethroned  Alfred  for  a  time. 
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The  Reign  of  Ethelwulph. — Invasion  of  the  Northmen, — Birth 
of  Alfred  the  Great  —  His  Travels.  —  Eth£LWULph'«  De^ 
position. 

The  death  of  Egbert,  in  836,  checked  for  a  while 
the  ascendancy  of  the  West  Saxon  power,  because 
his  sceptre  descended  to  an  inferior  hand  in  his  son 
Ethelwulph.  This  prince,  who  from  the  failure  of 
other  issue  became  his  successor,  was  then  a  monk. 
Educated  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  by  Helmstan 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  he  had  shared  at  first  in 
his  father's  warlike  toils.  In  823,  he  had  marched 
with  Alstan  into  Kent  after  the  defeat  of  Mercia,  and 
was  appointed  by  his  father  king  of  that  country  ^, 
but  the  passive  timidity  of  his  disposition  alienated 
him  from  an  ambitious  life,  and  he  returned  to  his 
preceptor,  who  recommended  him  to  the  care  of 
Swithin,  a  prior  of  the  monastery  at  Winchester. 
From  Swithin  the  prince  received  not  only  instruc- 
tion, but  also  the  monastic  habit,  and  by  his  first 
master  was  appointed  a  sub-deacon.^ 

The  quiet  seclusion  which  Ethelwulph's  slow  capa- 
city and  meek  temper  coveted,  was  not  refused  to 
him  by  Egbert,  because  another  son  promised  to 
perpetuate  his  lineage.^    But  life  -is  a  mysterious  gift, 

>  There  b  a  charter  of  Egbert,  dated  823,  in  which  he  layt  of  Ethdwulph, 
**  quern  regem  constltulmus  in  Cantia.**     Thorpe,  Reg.  RofT.  p.  22. 

'  Rudbome,  Hist.  Mag.  Winton.  lib.  iii.  c.  1.  p.  199.,  publi>hed  in  Wharton** 
Anglia  Sacra,  vol  i. — Malmsbury  Pontiff,  p.  242.  Wallingf.  532.  No  good  docu- 
nient  authorises  us  to  say  that  he  was  made  a  bishop. 

*  The  expressions  of  the  chroniclers  are  in  general  mere  negatives,  implying 
that  Egbert  left  no  other  heir ;  but  the  extract  which  Lehmd  has  translated,  ex 
Chronico  quodam  Vilodunensi  Anglids  rithmis  scripto,  explicitly  saji»  Atwulphnf 
rex  Egbert!  Alius  secundus.     Collectanea,  vol.  iii.  p.  219. 
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which  vanishes  at  the  will  of  other  agencies,  whose  cttap. 
operations  we  cannot  trace,  whose  power  we  cannot  ^* 
limit.  The  destined  heir  of  Egbert's  dignity  was  in 
the  tomb  before  his  father,  and  this  catastrophe  in- 
vested Ethelwulph  with  an  importance  which  his 
natural  character  could  never  have  obtained.  He 
became  what  Egbert  had  been,  the  only  existing 
descendant  of  Cerdic,  the  revered  ancestor  of  the 
West  Saxon  princes.  This  casualty  made  the  acces- 
sion of  Ethelwulph  an  object  of  popular  desire ;  but 
though  sovereigns  had  often  at  will  descended  from 
the  throne  to  the  cloister,  it  was  less  easy  to  quit  the 
cloister  for  the  throne.  The  papal  dispensation  was 
first  wanted  to  release  Ethelwulph  from  his  sacer- 
dotal engagement ;  on  its  arrival  he  assumed  the 
crown  of  Egbert.^ 

His  indolent,  mild,  and  weak  mind  ^  was  not  ade- 
quate to  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  but  he  enjoyed 
the  great  advantage  which  was  capable  of  counter- 
acting the  ill  effects  of  his  inability,  a  wise  and  vigo- 
rous minister.  Alstan,  the  bishop  of  Sherborne,  had 
possessed  the  favour  of  Egbert,  and  on  his  death 
became  the  political  and  military  tutor  of  Ethelwulph : 
he  was  powerful,  warlike,  and  intelligent.  He  had 
the  good  and  rare  fortune  to  enjoy  his  preferments 
for  fifty  years.  He  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  king 
to  those  exertions  which  his  dignity  made  a  duty. 
He  provided  supplies  for  his  exchequer,  and  he  la- 
boured to  organise  a  military  force.  His  wise  mea- 
sures, though  sometimes  baffled  by  an  incompetent 
execution,  and  by  the  suddenness  of  aggressions, 
which  no  vigilance  could  prevent,  had  the  general 

*  Wallingford,  632.  The  name  of  this  king  has  been  disfigured  by  that  variety 
of  orthography  which  prevailed  at  this  time,  and  often  confuses  history.  Ethel- 
wulphus,  Ethulfus,  Athulfus,  Adulfus,  Aithulfus,  Adhelwlfus,  Athelwlfus,  Atwulfus. 

*  Malmsbury  s  expressions  are,  natura  lenis  et  qui  sub  quiete  degere  quam  multis 

provinciis  imperitare  mallet — crassioris  et  hebetis  ingenii,  p.  37 mansuetorla 

ingenii  —  aegnem,  p.  247. 
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'  the  country  from  a  permanent  conquest.® 

Nothing  is  more  curious  nor  more  interesting  in 
history  than  to  remark  that  when  great  political 
exigencies  occur,  which  threaten  to  shake  the  foun- 
dations of  civil  society,  they  are  usually  as  much 
distinguished  by  the  rise  of  sublime  characters,  with 
genius  and  ability  sufficient  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  evil,  and  even  to  convert  its  disasters  to  benevo- 
lent issues.  One  of  these  extraordinary  persons  was 
Alfred  the  Great,  and  considered  with  regard  to  the 
time  of  his  appearance,  the  great  ends  which  he 
achieved,  and  the  difficulties  under  which  he  formed 
himself,  no  historical  character  can  more  justly  claim 
our  attention  and  admiration  than  our  venerated 
king. 

Ethelwulph  had  married  Osberga,  the  daughter  of 
Oslac,  a  man  mentioned  with  an  epithet  of  celebrity, 
and  the  king's  cup-bearer.  Oslac  had  sprung  from 
the  chieftain,  who,  in  the  time  of  Cerdic,  had  obtained 
Aift«d*8  *^^  ^'^^  ^^  Wight.^  After  three  elder  sons,  Osberga 
With.  was  delivered  of  Alfred,  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire.^ 
She  is  highly  extolled  for  her  piety  and  understand- 
ing ;  but  the  education  of  Alfred  must  have  lost  the 
benefit  of  her  talents,  because  his  father  married 
another  lady  before  the  sixth  year  of  his  childhood 
had  expired.  She  is  said  to  have  given  him  to 
Swithin,  the  preceptor  of  his  father,  to  be  taught.^ 

*  Though  Alstan  had  stripped  his  monastery  of  some  of  its  adTantages,  our 
William,  in  his  histonr,  p.  37.,  and  his  Gest  Pont  247.,  commemorates  him  with 
an  encomium  which  is  liberal  and  strongly  marked. 

'  Asser  de  rebus  gestis  M\fnd\,  p.  4.  ed.  Ox.  1722.  Oslac  was  alive  at  his 
grandson's  birth ;  for,  as  the  ambassador  of  Ethelwulph,  he  signed  a  charter  which 
the  king  of  Mercia  gave  to  Croyland  in  851.     Ingulf,  p.  15. 

*  Asser,  p.  3.,  adds,  that  the  country  was  called  Berroc  scire  a  berroc  sUva  qU 
huxus  abundantissime  nascitur. 

'  Rudbome  Hist.  mag.  p.  207.  There  is  a  beautiful  MS.  on  St  Swithin,  written 
by  Lantfredus  in  the  tenth  century,  in  the  British  Museum.  Bih.  Beg.  xv.  c  7. 
But  it  contains  an  account  of  his  miracles  only,  to  justify  his  canooisatkm  in  the 
reign  of  Edgar.    One  part  is  a  curious  Latin  alphabetlca]  or  acrostic  bjmiL 
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The  bishop  may  have  nurtured  or  infused  that  habi-     chap. 
tual  piety  for  Avhich  Alfred  was  remarkable ;   but  ■ 

was  unquestionably  unfit  for  the   office  of  literary       ^^• 
tutor,  as  Alfred  passed  his  childhood  without  know- 
ing how  to  read. 

Their  successes  in  France  having  enlarged  the 
horizon  of  the  Northmen's  ambition,  every  new  ag- 
gression on  England  became  more  formidable  than 
the  preceding.  In  851,  they  first  ventured  to  winter 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.^^  This  was  a  new  era  in  their 
habits.  Their  ancient  custom  had  been  to  pirate 
abroad  in  the  summer,  but  to  return  with  the  au- 
tumn. But  Ragnar*s  success  in  France  had  increased 
their  daring,  and  enlarged  their  views.  They  had 
now  formed  the  daring  project  of  remaining  in  the 
countries  Avhich  they  insulted. 

In  the  spring  they  attempted  against  the  Anglo-  852. 
Saxons  the  most  serious  invasion  which  England  had 
yet  experienced.  Their  numbers,  perhaps  the  result 
of  a  confederation,  were  superior  to  any  preceding 
attack.  They  entered  the  Thames  with  350  ships, 
plundered  Canterbury  and  London,  and  marched  into 
Mercia.  The  names  of  all  their  chieftains  are  not 
mentioned ;  but  as  Ragnar  Lodbrog  was  now  in  full 
activity,  he  may  have  led  or  aided  the  invaders. 

Mercia  had  been  governed  by  Withtlaf  till  838. 
His  son  and  Avife  reached  the  tomb  before  him,  and 
he  buried  them  by  the  side  of  Etheldritha,  the 
daughter  of  Ofl^a.  She  had  sheltered  him  from  the 
pursuit  of  Egbert,  and  his  grateful  feelings  were  so 
ardent,  that  when  he  heard  of  her  death,  his  grief 
confined  him*  to  his  bed,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
afterwards  that  he  was  withdrawn  from  her  grave. 
His  brother  Bertulph  succeeded,  and  signalised  his 

**  Sax.  Chron.  74.  Asser,  p.  5.,  places  the  winter  residence  In  Shepey  Isle ; 
but  the  printed  Chronicle  dates  their  flnt  wintering  in  Shepey  in  854.  The  MS. 
Sax.  Chron.  Tib.  B.  4.  bat  865. 
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.    'y*    .  grandson ;  his  own  son  was  the  murderer ;  love  of 

®  >»•      power  was  the  cause.     Bertulph  was  king  of  Mercia, 

when  the  northern  warriors  entered  his  dominions  ^^ ; 

he  endeavoured  to  repel  them,  but  was  defeated.^^ 

The  Northmen  after  this  victory  turned  southward 
and  entered  Surrey.  The  West-Saxons  collected  under 
Ethelwulph  and  his  son  Ethalbald,  and  at  Aclea,  a 
field  of  oaks,  the  two  nations  met,  and  a  battle  en- 
sued,  which  the  desperate  courage  of  both  armies 
made  long  and  very  deadly.  It  was  not  until  the 
greatest  part  of  the  invaders  had  perished,  that  they 
lost  their  ground.  The  English  at  last  triumphed : 
the  battle  was  so  destructive,  that  Asser,  who  lived 
in  the  period  when  the  Northmen  maintained  the  most 
furious  contests,  yet  attests  that  so  great  a  slaughter 
of  the  invaders  had  never  been  known  before  that 
day,  or  during  his  experience,  since.^^ 

The  Earl  of  Devonshire  had  already  defeated  them 
at  Wenbury  in  that  county,  and  ^thelstan,  the  sub- 
ordinate king  of  Kent,  with  the  earl  Ealhere,  had 
enjoyed  a  similar  success  at  Sandwich,  where  nine  of 
their  ships  were  taken. ^* 

"  Ingulf,  11.  Sax.  Chron.  74.  Mr.  Hume  erroneously  says  that  Brlchtric 
governed  Mercia  at  this  period,  p.  71. 

»  Sax.  Chron.  74.     Flor.  Wig.  295. 

^  Asser,  p.  6.  Voltaire  has  strangely  confounded  this  invasion  with  that  against 
Ethelred,  above  a  century  later.  He  says,  •*  On  pretend  qu'en  852,  ils  renion- 
tdrent  la  Taraise  avcc  trois  cens  voiles.  Les  Anglais  ne  se  dSfendirtni  niieux  que 
les  Francs.  Ils  payment  comme  eux  leurs  vainqueurs.  Un  roi  nomm6  Bthdherl 
suivit  le  malheureux  exemple  de  Charles  le  chauve.  H  donna  dt  Fargemt,**  Essai 
sur  les  Mceurs.  CEuvres  completes,  t  16.  p.  472.  ed.  1785.  In  his  previous  para- 
graphs, he  confounds  the  Britons  with  the  English.  "  Les  Anghis,  —  ib  n*^taient 
6chapp^s  du  Joug  des  Romalns  que  pour  tombcr  sous  celui  de  ces  Saxatu.'*     Ibid. 

^*  Asser,  p.  6.  Sax.  Chron.  74.  There  is  some  confbsion  about  Ethelstan ;  by 
three  authors  (Huntingd.  345.,  Mailros,  142.,  and  Hoveden,  412.),  he  is  styled  the 
brother  of  Ethelwulph.  But  Flor.  Wig.  291 .,  Ethelwerd,  841 .,  Malmsbury,  37.,  and 
the  printed  Saxon  Chronicle,  make  him  the  son.  The  MS.  Saxon  Chronide,  in 
the  Cotton  Library,  Tib.  B.  4.,  differs  from  the  printed  one,  for  it  calls  him  the 

son  of  Egbert  It  says,  "pens  ecbelpulr  hir  pinu  Co  Wejr  Seaxna  pice;  anb 
erhelfTan  hif  ochep  funu,  rens  to  Canr^pa  pice,  anb  ro  Suchpisean,  anb  ro 
Sucbpeaxno  pice,*'  P*  30.  Matt  West.  301.,  and  Budbome,  201.,  make  him  Ethel- 
wulph*s  illegitimate  son.  Asser*s  testimony,  p.  6.,  would  deride  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Ethelwulph ;  but  that  these  descriptive  words  are  wanting  in  the  Cotton 
MSS.  of  his  book.  Bromton  says,  Ethelwulph  had  a  son,  Athelstan ;  but  that 
he  died  in  annis  adolescentis  sue,  802.     Malmsbury  states,  that  Ethehrolpta  ^ve 
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The  Mercian   succession  of  sovereigns  was  now     ch^p- 

drawing  to  its  close.     Beortulf  was  succeeded  in  852  *_ ,J » 

by  Burrhed,  the  last  king  of  Mercia,  who  in  the  next  ^^' 
year  requested  the  assistance  of  Ethelwulph  against 
the  Britons  of  Wales.^^  Burrhed  had  already  fought 
a  battle,  in  which  Meriyn  Frych  the  British  king 
fell,  and  was  succeeded  by  Koderic,  who  has  obtained 
in  Welsh  history  the  epithet  of  Mawr,  or  the  Great.^® 
But  an  epithet  like  this  rather  expresses  the  feelings 
of  his  countrymen,  than  the  merit  of  his  character. 
It  may  be  just  in  provincial  history  as  long  as  that 
exists  in  its  local  seclusion ;  but  the  force  of  the 
expression  vanishes  when  the  person  it  accompanies 
is  brought  forward  into  more  general  history  in  an 
enlightened  age.  He  who  was  great  in  his  little 
circle  or  ruder  times,  becomes  then  diminutive  and 
obscure ;  and  it  is  almost  ludicrous  to  apply  one  of 
the  most  splendid  symbols  of  recorded  merit,  to 
actions  so  inconsiderable,  and  to  characters  so  ambi- 
guous as  a  petty  Welsh  prince.  The  grand  epithets 
of  history  should  be  reserved  for  those  who  can  abide 
a  comparison  with  the  illustrious  of  every  age,  like 
the  lofty  mountains  of  nature,  which,  whether  exist- 
ing in  Italy,  in  Tartary,  or  Chili,  are  admired  for 
their  sublimity  by  every  spectator,  and  in  every 
period. 

Roderic  endured  the  invasion  of  Ethelwulph  and      ws. 
Burrhed,  who  penetrated  with  victorious  ravages  to 
Anglesey. ^^     Ethelwulph  gave  his  daughter  Ethels- 
witha  in  marriage  to  the  Mercian,  and  the  nuptial 
solemnities  were  celebrated  royally  at  Chippenham.^® 

to  him  the  provinces  which  Egbert  had  conquered,  37.  Ethelstan  in  mentioned 
by  Fordun  to  have  perished  in  a  battle  against  the  Picts,  lib.  iv.  c.  14.  p.  666. 
In  850  he  signed  a  charter  as  king  of  Kent  Thorpe,  Reg.  Roff.  p.  23.  Dr.  Whit- 
aker  supposes  him  to  have  been  St  Neot,  but  this  is  rather  a  hazarded  than  an  au- 
thorised coi\$ecture. 

»  Asser,  6.  ••  Wynne's  Hist.  p.  27. 

''  Wynne,  27.     Asser,  7.     Sax.  Chron.  76. 

^  Asser,  7.  Matt  West.  305.  Burrhed  therefbre  became  AIflred*s  brother-in- 
Uw.    Voltaire  calls  him  inaccurately  his  uncle.    Comme  Burred  son  oncle,  p.  473. 
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The  vikingr  appeared  again  in  Thanet.  Ealhere, 
with  the  armed  men  of  Kent,  and  Huda,  with  those 
of  Surrey,  overwhelmed  the  invaders  with  the  first 
fury  of  their  battle ;  but  the  conflict  was  obstinately 
renewed,  the  English  chiefs  fell,  and  after  many  of 
both  armies  had  been  slain  or  drowned,  the  pirates 
obtained  the  victory.^^ 

In  the  fifth  year  of  Alfred's  age,  his  father,  al- 
though he  had  three  elder  sons,  seems  to  have  formed 
an  idea  of  making  him  his  successor.  This  intention 
is  inferred  from  the  facts  that  Ethelwulph  sent  him 
at  this  time  to  Rome,  Avith  a  great  train  of  nobility 
and  others ;  and  that  the  pope  anointed  him  king,  at 
the  request  of  his  father.^^ 

It  is  expressly  affirmed,  that  the  king  loved  Alfred 
better  than  his  other  sons.^^  When  the  king  went 
to  Rome  himself  two  years  afterwards,  he  took  Alfred 
with  him,  because  he  loved  him  with  superior  aflPec- 
tion.^^  The  presumption  that  he  intended  to  make 
Alfred  his  successor,  therefore,  agrees  with  the  fact 
of  his  paternal  partiality.  It  is  warranted  by  the 
declaration  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  that  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  rebellion  which  followed  against 
Ethelwulph  was,  that  he  had  caused  Alfred  to  be 
crowned,  thereby,  as  it  were,  excluding  his  other 
children  from  the  chance  of  succession.^ 

In  Alfred's  journey  through  France,  he  was  very 
hospitably  treated  by  Bertinus  and  Grimbald.^*   When 

^  Asser,  7.  Ragnar*8  Quida  mentions  one  of  his  exploits  at  an  English  pn>- 
montory,  where  the  English  noble  Walthiofr  felL     See  before,  note  48. 

»  So  Florence,  296. ;  Sim.  Dun.  139. ;  Rad.  diceta  450. ;  Chron.  Mailros,  142.; 
Matt  West  307.;  and  Chron.  Joan.  Tazton,  MSS.  Cotton.  Lib.  Julius,  A.  1.,  affirm. 
As  St  Neot  the  son  or  brother  of  Ethelwulph  went,  about  this  period,  seven  times 
to  Rome,  his  journeys  or  his  advice  may  have  had  some  connection  with  this  prqject 

'*  Cum  communi  et  ingenti  patris  sui  et  matris  amore  supra  omnes  ftntres  sooe. 
Asser,  15.,  Matt  West  307.,  Sim.  Dun.  141.,  Flor.  Wig.  297.,  express  the  same 
fact 

"  Filium  suum  ^Ifiredum  iterum  in  eandem  viam  secum  ducens  eo  quod^  ilium 
plus  ceteris  flliis  suis  diligebat     Asser,  p.  8. 

"  Causa  autem  bifaria  erat,  una  quod  fllium  juniorem  ^Jft^um  quasi  alUs  a 
sorte  regni  exclusis,  in  regem  Rome  fecerat  coronari.    Matt  West  p.  308. 

^  YiU  GrimbaldL     Let  CoUect  L  p.  18. 
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Alfred  arrived  in  the  course  of  nature  at  the  royal     chap. 

dignity,   he    remembered   Grimbald's    services    and  ^^ » 

talents,  requited  them  by  a  steady  friendship,  and       ®*^* 
obtained  from  them  an  important  intellectual  benefit. 

In  855,  Ethelwulph,  with  the  sanction  of  his  witena  Ethei- 
gemot,  made  that  donation  to  the  church  which  is  donauonof 
usually  construed  to  be  the  grant  of  its  tithes.  But  **"  **"""• 
on  reading  carefully  the  obscure  words  of  the  three 
copies  of  this  charter,  which  three  succeeding  chro- 
niclers have  left  us,  it  will  appear  that  it  cannot 
have  been  the  original  grant  of  the  tithes  of  all 
England.  These  words  imply  either  that  it  was  a 
liberation  of  the  land  which  the  clergy  had  before 
been  in  possession  of,  from  all  the  services  and  pay- 
ments to  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  lands  were  gene- 
rally liable  ^^,  or  that  it  was  an  additional  gift  of  land, 
not  of  tithes,  either  of  the  king's  private  patrimony, 
or  of  some  other  which  is  not  explained.  The  reason 
for  the  gift  which  is  added  in  the  charter  strengthens 
the  first  supposition  ^^ ;  but  the  terms  used  to  express 

^  Ingulf,  Malmsbury,  and  Matt  West  profess  to  give  copies  of  the  charter. 
The  king  (in  Ingulf  *8  copy),  after  reciting  the  depredations  of  the  Northmen,  adds, 
with  some  confusion  of  grammar  and  style,  *'  Wherefore  I,  Ethelwulph,  king  of  the 
West  Saxons,  with  the  advice  of  my  bishops  and  princes,  affirming  a  salutary  counsel, 
and  uniform  remedy,  we  have  consented  that  I  have  adjudged  some  hereditary  por- 
tion of  land  to  all  degrees  before  poue»$ing  it,  whether  male  or  female  servants  of 
Ood,  serving  him,  or  poor  laymen ;  always  the  tenth  mansion  :  where  that  may 
be  the  least,  then  the  tenth  part  of  all  goods  should  be  given  in  perpetual  ftvedom 
to  the  church,  so  that  it  may  be  safe  and  protected  fK>m  all  secular  services  and 
niyal  contributions  greater  or  smaller,  or  taxations  which  we  call  wynterden ;  and 
that  it  may  be  free  from  all  things ;  and  without  the  military  expedition,  building 
of  bridges,  and  constructions  of  fortresses.**  Ing.  Hist  p.  17.  Bfalmsbury's  copy 
corresponds  with  this ;  but  for  **  then  the  tenth  part  of  all  goods,**  it  has  "  yet  the 
tenth  part,**  omitting  the  words,  **  of  all  goods,**  and  changing  **  tum  **  into  '*  tamen.*' 
p.  41.  Matt  West,  p.  306.,  gives  it  a  different  aspect:  he  makes  it  like  an  abso- 
lute hereditary  gift,  but  converts  the  general  term  **  land,*'  used  by  the  others,  into 
**  my  land.**  Thus,  '*  I  grant  some  portion  of  my  land  to  be  poisessed  in  perpeiual 
right,  to  wit,  the  tenth  part  of  my  land,  that  it  may  be  firee  flrom  all  offices,  and 
secular  services,  and  royal  tributes,"  &c.,  adding  the  same  reason  as  above.  The 
natural  force  of  Matthew's  words  limit  the  lands  given,  to  the  king*s  own  lands, 
which  were  only  a  small  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  gives  a  proprietary  right  more 
expressly  than  the  others.  I  think  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  tithes  were 
then  first  granted,  but  that  thb  charter  was  meant  to  have  the  operation  mentioned 
in  the  text 

•M  u  xhat  they  may  more  diligently  pour  forth  their  prayers  to  God  for  us  with- 
out ceasing ;  as  we  have  alleviated  their  servitud§  in  some  pari^  *  eortun  servltutem 
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the  persons  to  whom  the  benefit  was  gnmted  seem 
to  confine  it  to  monastical  persons.^  Bat  whatever 
was  its  original  meaning,  the  clergy  in  after-ages 
interpreted  it  to  mean  a  distinct  and  formal  grant  of 
the  tithes  of  the  whole  kingdom.^ 

He  went  afterwards  to  Rome  himself  with  great 
magnificence,  accompanied  by  Alfred^,  who  was 
entering  his  seventh  year.  As  the  expeditions  of  the 
great  to  Rome  were,  in  those  days,  usually  by  land, 
Ethelwulph  went  first  into  France,  where  Charles, 
the  French  king,  received  him  with  honour  and  royal 
liberality,  and  caused  him  to  be  conducted  through 
his  dominions  with  every  respectful  attention.  ^ 

The  presents  which  the  West-Saxon  king  carried 
to  the  pope  were  peculiarly  splendid.  A  cro^vn  of 
pure  gold,  weighing  four  pounds,  two  golden  vessels 
called  Baucas,  a  sword  adorned  with  pure  gold,  two 
golden  images,  four  Saxon  dishes  of  silver  gilt,  besides 
valuable  dresses,  are  enumerated  by  his  contemporary 
Anastasius.     The  king  also  gave  a  donative  of  gold 


in  aliqua  parte  leTigamus.*'*  Ing.  p.  17.  IfalmsXi.  41.  An  aDeiiitioo  of  lerrloei 
Is  not  a  grant  of  tithes. 

*'  The  words  in  Ingulf  are,  '*  fiunolls  et  fiunnlalius  Dei,  Deo  serrlentlbus  siTe 
laicis  miseris.**  In  Malmsbary  the  same,  omitting  the  epithet  **  miseris.**  Fama- 
labus  cannot  apply  to  rectors  or  curates ;  fiunulis  et  fiunulabus  Dei,  mean  usually 
monks  and  nuns.  The  copy  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  for  these  words,  substi- 
tutes *'  Deo  et  beatc  Marie,  et  omnibus  Sanctis.  **  But  Matthew  wrote  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Ingulfs  copy  is  above  two  centuries  more  ancient 
than  his. 

"  So  Ingulf,  and  Malmsbury,  and  others  state  it ;  but  all  dasaes  of  men  who 
have  obtained  a  grant  by  deed,  try  to  extend  its  meaning  as  far  for  their  own  benefit 
as  the  construction  of  the  words  can  be  carried.  The  law  itself  looks  only  at  the 
sense  of  the  words  used.  A8ser*s  opinion  of  its  import  would  be  very  valuable  if  it 
was  clearly  given :  because,  as  a  contemporary,  we  should  gain  fliom  him  the  mean- 
ing given  to  it  at  its  first  publication.  If  bis  flnt  sentence  stood  alone,  it  would 
confirm  our  first  construction;  but  his  rhetorical  after-phraae  adds  something 
which,  if  it  means  anything  more,  I  do  not  understand  it.  The  passage  stands 
thus :  '*  He  liberated  the  tenth  part  of  all  his  kingdom  from  every  royal  service 
and  contribution,  and  in  an  everlasting  instrument  in  the  cross  of  Christ  for  the 
redemption  of  his  soul,  and  of  his  predecessors,  he  immolated  to  the  triune  Deity." 
I  do  not  see  that  these  latter  words  increase  the  meaning  of  the  first,  which  express 
only  a  liberation  from  burdens.  They  seem  to  add  that  he  offered  this  UberatlQii 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Deity. 

»  Asser,  9. 

^  Annalcs  Bertiniani  hi  Bouquet's  Recuell,  tom.  vil.  p.  71. 
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to  all  the  Roman  clergy  and  nobles,  and  silver  to  the 
people.  ^^ 

Ethelwulph  continued  a  year  at  Rome,  and  rebuilt  ®*^ 
the  Saxon  school  which  Ina  had  founded.^  By  the 
carelessness  of  its  English  inhabitants,  it  had  been  set 
on  fire  the  preceding  year  and  was  burnt  to  ashes.^ 
One  act  which  he  did  at  Rome  evinces  his  patriotism 
and  influence,  and  entitles  him  to  honourable  remem- 
brance. He  saw  that  the  public  penitents  and  exiles 
were  bound  with  iron,  and  he  obtained  an  order  from 
the  pope  that  no  Englishman  out  of  his  country, 
should  be  put  into  bonds  for  penance.^ 

In  his  way  through  France,   he  discovered  that      W6. 
senility  gave  no  exemption  from  love.     In  July  he  rUgT^ui 
sued  for  an  alliance  with  Judith  the  daughter  of  Charles,  ^^^^ 
and  in  October  was  married  to  her  by  Hincmar.     He 
admitted  her  to  share  in  the  royal  dignity,  and  the 
diadem  was  placed  on  her  head.     Presents  worthy  of 
the  high  personages  concerned  were  mutually  given, 
and  Ethelwulph  took  shipping  for  England.^^ 

Few  marriages  of  our  sovereigns  have  been  more 
important  in  their  consequences  to  the  reputation 
and  happiness  of  England  than  this,  which  at  the  time 
might  have  appeared  censurable  from  the  disparity 
of  the  ages  of  the  parties,  and  from  our  aversion  to 
see  the  hoary  head  imitating  the  youthful  bride- 
groom. It  was  this  lady  who  began  the  education  of 
Alfred;  and  to  her  therefore  may  be  traced  all  his 
literary  acquisitions. 

But  the  connubial  felicity  of  Ethelwulph  was  in-  The  revolt 
terrupted  by  intelligence  of  a  successful  conspiracy        *^** 

^  AnasUsias  Blbliothecarius  de  vitls  Fontif.  vol  i  p.  403.  ed.  Rome,  1718. 

"  Rudborne,  202.  Anastaslus  describes  it  as  an  habitation ;  qus  in  eorum 
lingua  burgus  discitur,  p.  317.  The  place  ^here  it  was  situated,  was  called  the 
Saxon-street,  Saxonum  vicum.  Anast  363.  This  school  was  much  attended  to 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobles  and  sovereigns. 

**  Anastasiua,  p.  317.  **  Rudbome,  202. 

^  Annales  Bertiniani,  p.  72.  —  Asser,  8.  The  ceremony  used  at  the  coronation 
of  Judith  yet  exists,  and  may  be  seen  in  Du  Chesne's  Hist,  Franc,  vol.  ii.  p.  423. 
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B^K  against  his  power,  which  menaced  him  with  deposi- 
■  tion  and  exile.  It  was  conducted  by  Alstan,  the 
®*^  bishop,  to  whom  he  owed  all  his  prosperity;  and 
Ethelbald,  the  eldest  of  the  legitimate  princes,  was 
placed  at  the  head.  The  earl  of  Somerset  participated 
in  the  rebellion.  The  principal  object  was  to  defeat 
the  plans  of  Ethelwulph  in  favour  of  Alfred,  and  to 
invest  Ethelbald  with  the  crown  .^  The  popular 
reason  was,  the  elevation  of  his  new  wife  to  the 
dignity  of  queen.  The  crimes  of  Eadburga  had  in- 
cited the  Anglo-Saxon  nation  to  forbid  the  wife  of 
any  other  of  their  kings  to  be  crowned.^^  Ethel- 
wulph's  visit  to  Rome  without  having  resigned  his 
crown  may  have  begun  the  discontent.  Two  of  the 
preceding  sovereigns  of  Wessex  who  had  taken  this 
step,  Ceadwalla  and  Ina,  had  first  abdicated  the 
throne,  though  Ofia  retained  it  during  his  journey. 
But  Ethelwulph  had  been  in  the  church,  and  had  not 
the  warlike  character  of  Offa  to  impress  or  satisfy  his 
thanes  and  eorls.  For  him  therefore  to  pursue  the 
steps  that  were  so  like  a  re-assumption  of  his  early 
ecclesiastical  character  may  have  dissatisfied  the 
fierce  Anglo-Saxons,  who  thought  little  of  religion 
until  some  event  roused  them  to  renounce  the  world 
altogether, 
nu  depo-  In  Selwood  Forest  the  revolters  first  assembled  in 
strength.  The  king's  absence  favoured  the  scheme ; 
and  as  his  devotion  to  the  Roman  see,  combined  with 
the  prospect  of  a  stripling's  succession,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  brothers,  who  to  priority  of  birth  added 
maturity  of  age,  may  have  diminished  the  general 
loyalty;  so  the  circumstances  of  his  marriage  con- 
curred, fortunately  for  the  conspirators,  to  complete 

**  Matt  West  308.  Rudborne  also  states,  that  some  write,  quod  fllii  insiurei^ 
runt  contra  patrem  propter  invidiam  quod  fhtter  minimus,  vis.  Alfiredus,  ante  cmnes 
inunctus  erat  in  regem  jussione  patema,  p.  201. 

*'  Asser,  10,  1 1.  See  before,  p.  860.  This  degradation  of  their  sovereign's 
queen  was  contrary,  says  Asser,  to  the  custom  of  all  the  German  nationa. 
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his  unpopularity.     When  Ethelwulph  returned,  he     chap. 
found  the  combination  too  powerful  to  be  resisted ;  - 

but  the  nobles  of  all  Wessex  would  not  permit  him  »*«• 
to  be  absolutely  dethroned;  they  promoted  an  ac- 
commodation between  the  two  parties,  on  the  plan, 
that  Ethelbald  should  be  put  in  possession  of  West 
Saxony,  the  best  portion  of  the  monarchy^,  and  that 
Ethelwulph  should  be  contented  with  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts which  Ethelstan  had  enjoyed.  The  king, 
averse  to  war,  and  perhaps  intimidated  by  the  strength 
of  his  opponents,  submitted  to  the  proposition.^^ 

*  Asser,  9.  He  remarks  that  occidentalis  pan  Saxonis  Mmper  oriental!  inrlncl- 
pallor  est,  ibid. 

""  There  is  a  complimentary  letter  of  Lupus,  a  French  abbot,  to  Ethelwulph,  still 
existing,  soliciting  him  to  be  at  the  expense  of  covering  the  church  of  his  monastery 
with  lead.  In  this  he  speaks  of  the  good  opinion  which  had  spread  of  Ethelwulphli 
government,  and  of  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  by  his  exertions  against  the 
enemies  of  Christianity,  alluding  to  his  victories  over  the  Northmen.  £pist.  Lupi 
Bib.  Mag.  Plit  vol.  ill.  p.  625. 
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By  wresting  the  sceptre  of  Wessex  from  the  hand  of 
his  father,  Ethelbald  gained  a  very  short  interval 
of  regal  pomp.  The  old  king  survived  the  disappoint- 
ment of  his  hope  and  the  diminution  of  his  power 
but  two  years,  and  Ethelbald  outlived  him  scarcely 
three  more.  Ethelwulph,  by  his  will,  left  landed  pos- 
sessions to  three  of  his  sons ;  and  it  is  a  proof  of  his 
placable  disposition,  that  Ethelbald  was  one;  the 
others  were  Ethelred  and  Alfred  ;  the  survivor  of  the 
three  was  to  inherit  the  bequest.^  His  other  son,  his 
daughter,  and  kinsmen,  and  also  his  nobles,  partook 
of  his  testamentary  liberality.  His  will  displayed 
both  the  equity  and  the  piety  of  his  mind.^ 

Soon  after  Ethelwulph's  decease,  Ethelbald  married 
his  widow,  Judith,  in  defiance  of  religious  institutions 
and  the  customs  of  every  Christian  state.^  On  the 
exhortations  of  Swithin,  he  is  represented  to  have 
dismissed  her,  and  to  have  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  short  life  in  reputation  and  justice.*  He  died  in 
860. 


>  See  Alfred's  will,  published  by  Mr.  Astle,  which  recites  this  devise. 

'  He  ordered  throughout  all  his  lands,  that  in  every  ten  manon  one  poor  person, 
either  a  native  or  a  foreigner,  should  be  maintained  in  food  and  clothing,  as  long  as 
the  country  contained  men  and  cattle.  He  left  the  pope  a  hundred  mancusses,  and 
two  hundred  to  illuminate  St  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  churches  at  Rome  on  Easter 
eve  and  the  ensuing  dawn.     Asser,  13. 

'  Asser,  23.  But  this  author,  and  they  who  follow  him,  are  wrong  in  stating 
that  this  was  against  the  custom  of  the  pagans ;  for  Eadbald,  king  of  Kent,  bad 
done  the  same  in  616;  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  in  mentioning  that  event,  says, 
he  lived  **  on  hethenum  tbeape  spa,  that  be  bapbe  bip  pebep  lape  Co  Five,'*  p.  26. 

«  Matt.  West  310.     Rudbome,  204. 
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Some  time  after  the  death  of  Ethelbald,   Judith     chap. 
sold  her  possessions  in  England,  and  returning  to  her  ,_^ 
father,  lived  at  Senlis  with  regal  dignity.     Here  she  ^^*^'* 
was  seen  by  Baldwin,  sumamed  the  Arm  of  Iron,  ria«e. 
whom  she  married.      He  was  descended  from  the 
count   who  had  cultivated  and  occupied  Flanders.^ 
The  pope  reconciled  him  with  the  king  of  France, 
her  father^,  who   gave  to    Baldwin  all  the  region 
between  the  Scheld,  the  Sambre,  and  the  sea,  and 
created  him  count  of  the  empire,  that  he  might  be  the 
bulwark  of  the  French  kingdom  against  the  North- 
men.^ 

Baldwin  built  Bruges  in  856,  as  a  fortress  to  coerce 
them,  and  died  in  880,  having  enjoyed  his  honours 
with  peculiar  celebrity.^ 

On  the  death  of  Ethelbald,  the  kingdom  of  Wessex       eeo. 
became  the  possession  of  Ethelbert,  his  brother,  who 
had  been  already   reigning  in   Kent,    Surrey,   and 
Sussex. 

In  his  days,  the  tranquillity  of  England  was  again 
endangered ;  a  large  fleet  of  the  northern  vikingr 
suddenly  appeared  near  Winchester,  and  ravaged  it ; 
but  as  they  were  retiring  with  their  plunder,  they 
were  overtaken  and  chased  to  their  ships  by  the  earls 
of  Hampshire  and  Berkshire. 

Their  commander  led  them  from  England  to  France ; 
with  above  300  ships  they  ascended  the  Seine,  and 

*  Annales  Bertinkni  Bouquet,  torn,  vil  p.  77 The  Genealogia  comitum  FUn- 

dri»  scripta  seculo  12,  says,  A.  792,  Lidricus  Ilarlebecensis  comes  videns  Flandriam 
▼acuara  et  incultam  et  nemorosam  occupavit  earn.  Ibid.  p.  81.,  be  was  tbe  great 
grandfather  of  Baldwin.  Previous  to  Baldwin,  Flanders  was  in  the  hands  of 
foresters,  £spinoy*s  Recherches,  p.  5. 

*  Tbe  pope's  letters  to  Charles,  and  his  queen,  Hermentrudes,  are  in  Mirvi  opera 
diplomatica,  L  p.  132.  Hincmar*s  letter  to  the  pope,  stating  what  he  had  done  in 
obedience  to  his  order,  is  in  the  same  work,  p.  25.  The  pope  hints  to  Charles,  that 
if  his  anger  lasted,  Baldwin  might  join  the  Northmen. 

'  Meyer  Annales  Flandris,  1 3.  For  the  same  purpose,  Theodore  was  made  the 
first  count  of  Holland  at  this  time,  ibid. 

*  The  author  of  tbe  Life  of  St.  Winnoc,  ¥rritten  in  the  eleventh  century,  says, 
Flanden  never  had  a  man  his  superior  in  talent  and  warlike  ability,  Bouquet,  viL 
p.  379. 
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Charles  averted  their  hostilities  from  his  own  domains 
by  money.  The  winter  forbidding  them  to  navigate 
the  sea,  they  dispersed  themselves  along  the  Seine 
and  the  adjacent  shores  in  different  bands.^  Such 
incursions  induced  the  Flemings  to  build  castles  and 
fortified  places.^^ 

In  864,  they  wintered  in  Thanet.  While  the 
Kentish  men  were  offering  money,  to  be  spared  from 
their  ravages,  they  broke  from  their  camp  at  night, 
and  ravaged  all  the  east  of  the  country.  Ethelbert 
was,  like  his  brother,  taken  off  prematurely,  after  a 
short,  but  honourable  reign  of  six  years,  and  was 
buried  in  Shirebum.^^  He  left  some  children  ^2,  but 
Ethelred,  his  brother,  acceded  in  their  stead. 

During  the  reigns  of  his  brethren,  Alfred  was 
quietly  advancing  into  youth  and  manhood.  When 
an  illustrious  character  excites  our  attention,  it  is 
natural  to  inquire  whether  any  unusual  circumstances 
distinguished  his  early  years.  This  curiosity  arises, 
not  from  the  expectation  of  beholding  an  extraordi- 
nary being,  acting  so  as  to  astonish  us  in  the  features 
and  dress  of  infancy,  because  it  is  probable,  that  in 
the  beginning  of  life  no  indications  of  future  great- 
ness appear.  Healthy  children  are  in  general  sprightly ; 
and  the  man  destined  to  interest  ages  by  his  mature 
intellect,  cannot  be  distinguished  amid  the  universal 
animation  and  activity  of  his  delighted  play-fellows. 
But  as  the  evolution  of  genius,  and  its  luxuriant 
fertility,  depend  much  upon  the  accidents  of  its  ex- 
perience, it  becomes  important  to  notice  those  events 

*  Annales  Bertiniani.  One  expression  of  these  annals  is  curious :  it  sajrs,  that 
the  Northmen  divided  themselves,  secundum  suas  sodalitates,  as  if  they  had  been 
an  union  of  different  companies  associated  for  the  expedition. 

^  Ob  tarn  furibundas  septentrionalium  barbarorum  incursiones  Flandri  in  suls 
pagis  castellisque  munitiones  facere  ceperunt     Meyer.  Ann.  Fland.  )  2. 
,  "  Asser,  14. 

"  They  are  mentioned  in  Alfred's  will.  About  this  time,  Ruric,  a  prince  of  the 
Warcgi,  oblained  the  empire  of  Russia,  and  fixing  his  seat  at  Novogardia  (Novgo- 
rod), which  he  adorned  with  buildings,  occasioned  all  Russia  to  have  that  name. 
Chronicon  Thcod.  Kiow,  cited  by  Langb.  1.  p.  654. 
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which  have  occurred    to    an    illustrious   individual,     chap. 
during  the  first  periods  of  life,  that  we  may  trace  ■ 

their  influence  in  producing  or  determining  the  ten-  ®^^- 
dencies  of  his  manly  character,  and  in  shaping  his 
future  fortunes.  The  minds  of  all  men,  in  every 
portion  of  their  lives,  are  composed  of  the  impres- 
sions received,  and  the  ideas  retained,  from  their  pre- 
ceding experience.  As  the  events  of  childhood  affect 
its  future  youth,  those  of  its  youth  influence  its  man- 
hood, and  that  also  impresses  its  subsequent  age. 
Hence  they  who  wish  to  study  the  formation  of  great 
characters  must  attentively  consider  the  successive 
circumstances  of  their  previous  stages  of  life. 

The  first  years  of  Alfred's  life  were  marked  by 
incidents  unusual  to  youth.  When  he  was  but  four 
years  old,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  travel  by  land 
through  France,  and  over  the  Alps  to  Rome,  accom- 
panied with  a  large  retinue.  He  was  brought  back 
in  safety  from  this  journey  ;  and  in  his  seventh  year 
he  attended  his  father  in  a  similar  expedition,  and 
resided  with  him  a  year  in  that  distinguished  city. 
Although  Alfred  at  these  periods  was  but  a  child, 
yet  the  varied  succession  of  scenes  and  incidents,  and 
the  new  habits,  privations,  alarms,  and  vicissitudes 
with  which  such  dangerous  and  toilsome  journeys 
must  have  abounded,  could  not  occur  to  his  per- 
ception without  powerfully  exciting  and  instructing 
his  young  intellect.  His  residence  twice  at  Rome, 
in  which  so  many  monuments  of  ancient  art  were 
then  visible  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  the 
curiosity  of  the  observer,  must  have  left  impressions 
on  his  mind,  not  likely  to  have  forsaken  it,  of  the 
superiority  and  civilisation  of  the  people  whose  cele- 
brity was  every  where  resounded,  and  whose  noble 
works  he  was  contemplating.^^     The  survey  of  the 

"  Besides  the  remains  of  ancient  taste,  Alfred  must  have  seen  there  the  most 
perfect  productions  of  the  time,  as  the  pope  was  perpetually  receiving  a  great  variety 
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BOOK     ruins  of  the  capitol  has  excited  some  to  the  arduous 

-    ^'    .  toil  of  literary  composition^*,  and  their  remembrance 

866.      may  have  produced  in  the  mind  of  Alfred  that  eager- 

ness  for  knowledge  which  so  usefully  distinguished 

his  maturer  years. 

In  his  eighth  year  he  received  a  new  train  of  asso- 
ciations from  his  residence  in  the  court  of  France, 
during  his  father's  courtship  and  marriage  with 
Judith.  An  urbanity  of  manners,  and  a  cultivation 
of  knowledge,  vigorous  because  recent,  distinguished 
the  Francs  at  that  time  from  the  other  Grothic  nations. 
Alfred  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  them  with 
some  desire  of  improvement,  though  the  occupations 
and  contrary  tastes  of  his  father  confined  his  wishes 
to  a  latent  sentiment. 

From  his  eighth  year  to  his  twelfth,  his  biography 
is  less  certain.  If  it  be  true,  as  some  chronicles 
intimate,  that  infirm  health  occasioned  his  father,  in 
obedience  to  the  superstition  of  the  day,  to  send  him 
to  Modwenna,  a  religious  lady  in  Ireland,  celebrated 
for  sanctity",  such  an  expedition  must,  by  its  new 
and  contrasting  scenes,  have  kept  his  curiosity  alive, 
and  have  amplified  his  information.  The  disposition 
to  improve  may  also  have  been  increased,  if  not  pro- 
duced, within  him,  by  the  reputation  of  his  name- 
sake, Alfred  of  Northumbria. 

But  though  Alfred's  mind  may  have  abounded 
with  excited  capability,  eager  to  know,  and  emulous 
of  distinction  ^^,  it  had  received  none  of  that  fruitful 
cultivation  which  is  gained   in    literary  education, 

of  rich  presents  from  Constantinople,  and  every  other  Christian  oountrj.  See  man j 
of  these  mentioned  in  Anastasiua. 

^  Mr.  Gibbon  mentions  that  he  conceived  the  first  idea  of  writing  his  history 
while  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol. 

"  Hist,  aurea  Johan.  Thimuth,  MSS.  in  Bib.  Bodl.  cited  by  Dugdale,  Monast 
L  p.  197.     Higden  also  mentions  it,  p.  256. 

"  Asser  says  of  him,  cui  ab  incunabulls  ante  omnia  et  cum  omnibus  presentis 
vitae  studiis,  sapientis  desiderium  cum  nobilitate  generis,  nobilia  mentis  inyninm 
supplevit,  p.  16. 
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from  the  transmitted  wisdom  of  other  times ;  from     chap. 
the  unobtrusive  eloquence  of  books.    Alfred  had  been  .     ^'     . 
a  favourite ;  and  of  such  children,  indulgences  and      »««. 
ignorance  are  too  often  the  lot.    Happily,  his  father's 
misfortunes   and  new  connection  rescued  him  from 
that  ruin  of  temper  and  mind  which  sometimes  dis- 
appoints the  fairest  promises  of  nature. 

Alfred's  intellect  first  displayed  itself  in  a  fondness 
for  the  only  mental  object  which  then  existed  to  at- 
tract it.  This  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  It  was 
in  a  rude  and  simple  state,  and  barren  of  all  that  we 
now  admire  in  the  productions  of  the  muses.  But  it 
was  stately  and  heroical.  It  tended  to  confer  fame, 
and  was  therefore  adapted  to  rouse  the  mind  to  seek 
it.  Hence  to  Alfred  the  Saxon  poems,  being  the  best 
which  were  then  accessible  to  him,  were  impressive 
and  delightful.  By  day  and  by  night,  he  was  an 
assiduous  auditor,  whenever  they  were  recited.^^  As 
he  listened,  the  first  aspirings  of  a  soaring  mind  seem 
to  have  arisen  within  him ;  and  they  prepared  him  to 
desire  larger  draughts  of  that  intellectual  fountain, 
whose  scantiest  waters  were  so  sweet.  He  became  at 
last  a  versifier  himself.  The  great  cause,  however, 
of  the  dearth  of  intellectual  cultivation  at  that  period 
was,  that  few  would  learn  to  read.  Alfred  had 
passed  eleven  years  without  having  acquired  this 
easy  though  inestimable  accomplishment.  A  prince, 
son  of  a  father  who  had  been  educated  for  the 
church;  who  had  twice  visited #Rome,  and  resided  at 
Paris  after  Charlemagne  had  improved  his  people, 
was  yet  passing  into  youth  without  the  simplest  of 
all  tuition,  which  the  poorest  infant  is  now  invited 
and  urged  to  attain.  That  he  received  it  at  last  was 
owing  to  his  step-mother,  Judith.  When  Alfred  was 
twelve  years  old,  she  was  sitting  one  day,  surrounded 

»*  Asser,  p.  16. 
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BOOK  by  her  family,  with  a  manuscript  of  Saxon  poetry  in 
.  '^'  ■  her  hands.  As  Aldhehn  and  Gedmon  had  written 
^^'  poems  of  great  popularity,  it  may  have  contained 
some  of  theirs.  That  she  was  able  to  read  is  not 
surprising,  because  she  was  a  Franc,  and  the  Francs 
had  received  from  the  Anglo-Saxons  a  taste  for 
literary  pursuits,  and  were  cultivating  them  with  su- 
perior ardour.  With  a  happy  judgment  she  proposed 
it  as  a  gift  to  him  who  would  the  soonest  learn  to 
read  it.  The  whole  incident  may  have  been  chance 
play,  but  it  was  fruitful  of  consequences.  The  elder 
princes,  one  then  a  king,  the  others  in  mature  youth 
or  manhood,  thought  the  reward  inadequate  to  the 
task,  and  were  silent.  But  the  mind  of  Alfred,  cap- 
tivated by  the  prospect  of  information,  and  pleased 
with  the  beautiful  decoration  of  the  first  letter  of  the 
writing,  inquired  if  she  actually  intended  to  give  it  to 
that  one  of  her  step-children  as  would  the  soonest  learn 
to  understand  and  repeat  it.  The  queen  repeating  the 
promise  with  a  smile  of  joy  at  the  question,  he  took 
the  book,  found  out  an  instructor,  and  learnt  to  read 
it.  When  his  industry  had  crowned  his  wishes  with 
success,  he  recited  it  to  her.^®  To  this  important, 
though  seemingly  trivial,  incident  we  owe  all  the 
intellectual  cultivation,  and  all  the  literary  works,  of 
Alfred;  and  all  the  benefit  which  by  these  he  im- 
parted to  his  countrymen.  If  this  family  conversa- 
tion had  not  occurred,  Alfred  would  probably  have 
lived  and  died  as  igaorant,  as  unimportant,  and  as 
little  known  as  his  three  brothers.  For  the  mo- 
mentous benefit  thus  begun  to  Alfred,  the  memory 
of  Judith  deserves  our  gratitude.  His  brothers  had 
reached  manhood  without  having  been  taught  letters 
by  their  father,  who,  though  he  had  received  an  eccle- 
siastical education,  had  left  both  them  and  Alfred 

^  Asser,  p.  16* 
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666. 


illiterate.  Nine  years  old  at  his  father's  death,  and*  chap. 
yet  wholly  uninstructed ;  with  one  brother  on  the 
throne,  and  two  more  so  near  it  as  ultimately  to  suc- 
ceed to  it  equally  uneducated;  and  surrounded  by 
nobles  as  ignorant,  and  with  no  lettered  clergy  about 
the  throne,  whence  could  Alfred  have  received  this 
necessary  introduction  to  all  his  improvement,  if  the 
more  intelligent  Judith,  the  granddaughter  of  Charle- 
magne, had  not  been  transplanted  by  Ethelwulph,  from 
Paris  to  England,  and  even  detained  there  by  Ethel- 
bald  ?  This  French  princess  was  the  kind  Minerva 
from  whom  arose  the  first  shoots  of  that  intellectual 
character  which  we  admire  in  Alfred.  To  such  re- 
mote and  apparently  unconnected  causes  do  we  often 
owe  our  greatest  blessings. 

But  in  learning  to  read  Saxon,  Alfred  had  only 
entered  a  dark  and  scanty  anteroom  of  knowledge. 
The  Saxon  language  was  not  at  that  day  the  reposi- 
tory of  literature.  The  learned  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
Bede,  Alcuin,  and  others,  had  written  their  useful 
works  in  Latin,  and  translations  of  the  classics  had 
not  then  been  thought  of.  Alfred's  first  acquisition 
was  therefore  of  a  nature  which  rather  augmented 
his  own  conviction  of  his  ignorance,  than  supplied 
him  with  the  treasures  which  he  coveted.  He  had 
yet  to  master  the  language  of  ancient  Rome,  before 
he  could  become  acquainted  with  the  compositions 
which  contained  the  main  facts  of  history,  the  ele- 
gance of  poetry,  and  the  disquisitions  of  philosophy. 
He  knew  where  these  invaluable  riches  lay,  but  he 
was  unable  to  appropriate  them  to  his  improvement. 
We  are  told  that  it  was  one  of  his  greatest  lamenta- 
tions, and,  as  he  conceived,  among  his  severest  mis- 
fortunes, and  which  he  often  mentioned  with  deep 
sighs,  that  when  he  had  youth  and  leisure,  and  per- 
mission to  learn,  he  could  not  find  teachers.  No 
good  masters,  capable  of  initiating  him  in  that  Ian- 
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^TUkge  in  niiich  the  minds  he  mfterwards  studied  had 
coQTersai  and  written,  were  at  that  time  to  be  found 
in  all  the  kingdom  of  Wenez.^ 

His  loYe  for  knowledge  made  him  neither  effemi* 
nate  nor  sIothfoL  The  robost  Libonrs  of  the  chase 
engroaaed  a  large  portion  of  his  leisure;  and  he  b 
panegyrised  for  his  incomparable  skill  and  felicity  in 
this  rural  art.^  To  Alfred,  whose  life  was  indis- 
pensably a  life  of  great  warlike  exertion,  the  exercise 
of  hunting  may  have  be^i  salutary  and  even  needful. 
Perhaps  his  commercial  and  polished  posterity  may 
wisely  permit  amusements  more  philanthropic  to 
diminish  their  attachment  to  this  dubious  pursuit. 

He  followed  the  labours  of  the  chase  as  far  as  Corn- 
wall. His  fondness  for  this  practice  is  a  striking 
proof  of  his  activity  of  dispoation,  because  he  appears 
to  have  been  afflicted  with  a  disease  which  would 
have  sanctioned  indolence  in  a  person  less  alert.  This 
malady  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  slow  fever,  of 
an  unusual  kind,  with  symptoms  that  made  some  call 
it  the  piles.  It  pursued  hun  firom  his  infancy.  But 
his  life  and  actions  show,  that,  though  this  debili- 
tating disease  was  succeeded  by  another  that  haunted 
him  incessantly  with  tormenting  agony,  nothing  could 
suppress  his  unwearied  and  inextioguishable  genius. 
Though  environed  with  difficulties  which  would  have 
shipwrecked  any  other  man,  his  energetic  spirit  con- 
verted them  into  active  instruments  to  advance  him 
to  virtue  and  to  fame. 

His  religious  impressions  led  him  from  his  child- 
hood to  be  a  frequent  visitor  at  sacred  places,  for  the 

*•  Aiaer,  p.  17. 

*  AMer,  p.  16.  Tfaoagli  men  ftmd  of  literature  hive  not  often  excelled  in  the 
robutt  exerdfca,  yet  tome  remarkable  eharacten  have  been  dktinguislied  for  cor- 
poral agility.  Thus  the  great  Pythagoras  was  a  successful  boxer  in  the  Olympic 
^iunes ;  the  first  who  boxed  according  to  art  Cleanthes,  the  Stoic,  was  a  rimilir 
•dcpt  His  scholar,  Chrysippus,  the  acutcst  of  the  Stoics,  was  at  first  a  racer ;  and 
•ven  PUto  himself  was  a  wrestler  at  the  Isthmian  anil  Pythian  garnet.  Bentley  on 
nilkiis»  61^64. 
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purposes  of  giving  alms,  and  offering  prayer.     It  was     chap. 

from  this  practice,  that  as  he  was  hunting  in  Cornwall,   v— -yi » 

near  Liskeard,  and  observing  a  village  church  near,  ®^^* 
he  dismounted,  and  went  into  it.  A  Cornish  man  of 
religion,  called  St.  Gueryr,  had  been  buried  there. 
The  name  implied  that  he  had  possessed  medical 
powers  or  reputation;  and  with  a  sudden  hope  of 
obtaining  relief  from  his  distressing  malady,  Alfred 
prostrated  himself  there  in  silent  prayer  to  God,  and 
remained  a  long  time  mentally  petitioning  that  his 
sufferings  might  be  alleviated.  He  solicited  any 
change  of  the  divine  visitations  that  would  not  make 
him  useless  in  body  or  contemptible  in  his  personal 
appearance ;  for  he  was  afraid  of  leprosy  or  blind- 
ness, but  he  implored  relief.  His  devotions  ended, 
he  quitted  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  and  resumed  his 
journey.  No  immediate  effect  followed.  He  had 
often  prayed  before  for  relief  in  vain :  but  now,  in 
no  long  space  afterwards,  his  constitution  experienced 
a  beneficial  alteration,  and  this  complaint  entirely 
ceased,  though  after  his  marriage  it  was  succeeded 
by  another  and  a  worse,  which  lasted  till  his  death.^^ 
For  a  while  we  must  leave  Alfred  aspiring  to 
become  the  student,  to  describe  that  storm  of  desola- 
tion and  ferocious  war  which  was  proceeding  from 
the  North  to  intercept  the  progress,  and  disturb  the 
happiness  of  the  future  king ;  and  to  lay  waste  the 
whole  island,  with  havoc  the  most  sanguinary,  and 
ruin  the  most  permanent. 

^  Aaser,  40.  Flor.  Wig.  309.  Ooerir,  in  Cornish,  tignifles  to  heal  or  cure. 
Camden  places  the  church  near  Liskeard.  St  Neot  lived  here  after  Ouerir,  and  it 
acquired  the  name  from  him  of  Neotstoke.     Whit  Neot  109. 
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Ethelred'«  Death. 
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As  the  life  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog  had  disturbed  the 
peace  of  many  regions  of  Europe,  his  death  became 
the  source  of  peculiar  evil  to  England.  When  his 
sons  heard  of  his  fate  in  the  prison  in  Northumbrian 
they  determined  on  revenge.  Their  transient  hos- 
tilities as  sea-kings  were  laid  aside  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  this  passion ;  and  as  their  father's  fame  was 
the  conversation  and  pride  of  the  North,  they  found 
that  wherever  they  spread  news  of  his  catastrophe, 
and  their  own  resolutions  to  avenge  it,  their  feelings 
were  applauded,  and  auxiliaries  procured  to  join 
them,  from  every  part.  Bands  of  warriors  confede- 
rated from  every  region  for  this  vindictive  object. 
Jutes,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes,  Russians,  and 
others ;  all  the  fury  and  all  the  valour  of  the  North 
assembled  for  the  expedition  ^,  while  none  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings  even  suspected  the  preparations. 

Eight  kings  and  twenty  earls,  the  children,  rela- 
tives,  and  associates  of  Ragnar,  were  its  leaders.* 
Their  armament  assembled  without  molestation,  and 
when  it  had  become  numerous  enough  to  promise 
success  to  their  adventure,  Halfden,  Ingwar,  and 
Ubbo,    three  of  Ragnar's   sons,  assumed   the   com- 

1  Langb.  U.  278.  Saxo,  176.  Al  Beyeri.  92.  Hunt  347.  M.  West  316. 
BromtoD,  803.     Sim.  Dun.  13.     AL  Kiev.  353. 

*  The  kings  were  Bacsfg,  Halfden,  Ingwar,  Ubbo,  Outhrunis,  OsUtel,  Amund, 
and  Eowls.  Al.  Bev.  93.  Simeon  adds  to  the  kings,  Sidroc,  with  a  Jar!  of  that 
muncy  Frrna  and  Harald,  p.  14. 
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mand,  sailed  out  of  the  Baltic,  and  conducted  it  safely     chap. 
to  the  English  coasts.     By  some  error  in  the  pilot-  ■ 
age,  or  accident  of  weather,  or  actual  policy,  it  passed  see— 87i. 
Northumbria,  and  anchored  off  the  shores  of  East 
Anglia. 

Ethelred  was  scarcely  seated  on  his  brother's 
throne,  before  the  great  confederacy  began  to  arrive. 
It  found  the  country  in  a  state  auspicious  to  an  inva- 
sion. Four  distinct  governments  divided  its  natural 
force,  whose  narrow  policy  saw  nothing  but  triumph 
and  safety  in  the  destruction  of  each  other.  One  of 
these,  the  peculiar  object  of  the  hostility  of  the  North, 
was  plunged  in  a  civil  warfare. 

Of  the  Anglo-Saxon  governments,  the  kingdom  of 
Northumbria  had  been  always  the  most  perturbed. 
Usurper  murdering  usurper,  is  the  pervading  inci- 
dent. A  crowd  of  ghastly  monarchs  pass  swiftly 
along  the  page  of  history  as  we  gaze ;  and  scarcely 
was  the  sword  of  the  assassin  sheathed  before  it  was 
drawn  against  its  master,  and  he  was  carried  to  the 
sepulchre  which  he  had  just  closed  upon  another.  In 
this  manner,  during  the  last  century  and  a  half,  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  sceptred  chiefs  hurled  each  other 
from  their  joyless  throne^,  and  the  deaths  of  the 
greatest  number  were  accompanied  by  hecatombs  of 
their  friends. 

When  the  Northern  fleet  suddenly  appeared  off 
East  Anglia,  such  sanguinary  events  were  still  dis- 
turbing Northumbria.  Osbert  had  been  four  years 
previously  expelled  by  Ella  from  the  throne  which 
he  had  usurped  from  another,  and  at  this  juncture 
was  formidable  enough  to  dare  his  rival  again  to  the 
ambitious  field. 

The  Danish  chieftains  who  first  landed  did  not  at 

*  Ella  is  called  by  Huntingdon  degenerem,  349.  Asser  describes  blm  as  tynui- 
nuro  quendam  Ella  nomine  non  de  regali  prosapia  progenltum  super  regni  aplcem 
constituerant,  p.  18. 
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'  or  policy  had  occasioned  them  to  disembark  in  East 

866.  Anglia,  they  made  it  a  beneficial  event.  Awing  the 
country  by^a  force  which  the  winds  had  never  wafted 
from  Denmark  before  *,  they  quietly  passed  the  winter 
in  their  camp,  collecting  provbions  and  uniting  their 
friends.  They  demanded  a  supply  of  horses  from 
the  king,  who  complied  with  their  request,  and 
mounted  the  greatest  part  of  their  army.^  He  at- 
tempted no  enmity ;  he  suflfered  them  to  enjoy  their 
wintry  feasts  unmolested ;  no  alliance  with  the  other 
Saxon  kingdoms  was  made  during  the  interval ;  each 
state  looked  on  with  hope,  that  the  collected  tempest 
was  to  burst  upon  another;  and  as  the  menaced 
government  was  a  rival,  nothing  but  advantage  was 
foreseen  from  its  destruction. 

The  Northern  kings  must  have  contemplated  this 
behaviour  with  all  the  satisfaction  and  contempt  of 
meditative  mischief  and  conscious  superiority.  The 
Northumbrian  usurpers  at  last  sheathed,  though 
tardily,  the  swords  of  contending  ambition ;  and,  on 
the  advice  of  their  nobles,  united  for  their  mutual 
defence  and  the  general  safety.^ 

The  invaders,  although  in  many  bands,  like  the 
Grecian  host  before  Troy,  yet  submitted  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  Ingwar  and  Ubbo,  two  of  the  sons  of 
Ragnar.  Of  these  two,  Ingwar  was  distinguished  for 
a  commanding  genius,  and  Ubbo  for  his  fortitude; 
both  were  highly  courageous,  and  inordinately  cruel.^ 

867.  In  the  next  spring,  the  invaders  roused  from  their 

«  AL  Bev.  93. 

*  Asser,  15.  The  Icelanders  intimate  that  the  Northmen  on  their  fint  arrival 
found  Ella  too  powerful ;  and  that  Ingwar  negotiated  with  him,  and  cultiTatcd 
treasonable  intercourse  with  his  sul^ects,  till  the  complete  arrival  of  the  invaders 
enabled  him  to  prosecute  his  revenge.     Langb.  11.  278. 

*  Hunt.  349.     Asser,  18.     So  Sim.  Dun.  14. 

'  Hunt  848.  Ubbo  is  called  chief  of  the  Frisians  bf  Sim.  Dan.  70.  Adam  of 
Bremen  describes  Ingwar  as  the  most  cruel  of  all,  and  as  dettroying  Christians 
everywhere  in  torments,  p.  14.    He  is  also  called  Ivar. 
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useful  repose,  and  marched  into  Yorkshire.      The     chap. 
metropolis  of  the  county  was  their  first  object ;  and,  - 

on  the  first  of  March,  it  yielded  to  their  attack.     De-       ®*^- 
vastation   followed   their   footsteps;    they  extended 
their  divisions  to  the  Tyne,  but,  without  passing  it, 
returned  to  York.® 

Osbert  and  Ella,  having  completed  their  pacifica- 
tion, moved  forwards,  accompanied  with  eight  of 
their  earls,  and,  on  the  12th  of  April,  assaulted  the 
Northmen  near  York.  The  Danes,  surprised  by  the 
attack,  fled  into  the  city.  The  English  pursued  with 
the  eagerness  of  anticipated  victory,  broke  down  the 
slight  walls  ^,  and  entered,  conflicting  promiscuously 
with  their  enemies ;  but,  having  abandoned  the  great 
advantage  of  their  superior  discipline,  the  English 
rushed  only  to  destruction.  No  nation  could  hope 
to  excel  the  Northmen  in  personal  intrepidity  or 
manual  dexterity;  from  their  childhood  they  were 
exercised  in  single  combat  and  disorderly  warfare ; 
the  disunited  Northumbrians  were  therefore  cut  down 
with  irremediable  slaughter.  Osbert  and  Ella,  their 
chiefs,  and  most  of  their  army,  perished.^^  The  sons 
of  Ragnar  inflicted  a  cruel  and  inhuman  retaliation 
on  Ella,  for  their  father's  suff^erings.  They  divided 
his  back,  spread  his  ribs  into  the  figure  of  an  eagle, 
and  agonised  his  lacerated  flesh  by  the  addition  of 
the  saline  stimulant. ^^ 

After  this  battle,  decisive  of  the  fate  of  North- 
umbria,  it  appeared  no  more  as  an  Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom.     The  people  beyond  the  Tyne  appointed 

*  Sim.  Dun.  14.  la  this  year  Ealstan  died,  the  celebrated  bishop  and  statesman. 
Asser,  18. 

*  Amct  remarks,  that  Tork  had  not  at  this  period  walls  so  firm  and  stable  as  in 
the  latter  part  of  Alfred's  reign,  18. 

^  Asser,  18.  Sim.  Dun.  14.  The  place  where  they  fell  was  in  Broraton*s  time 
called  Ellescroft     Bromt.  803. 

"  Frag.  Isl.  Lang.  U.  279.  Ragnar  Saga,  ib.  The  Scalld  Sigvatr.  ib.  SazQ 
Gram.  177.  This  punishment  was  often  inflicted  by  these  savage  conquerors  on 
their  enemies.     See  some  instances  in  Stephanius,  193. 
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BOOK     Egbert  as  their  sovereign,  biit  in  a  few  years  he  was 
expelled,  and  one  Ricseg  took  the  shadowy  diadem. 


®«7.  In  876  he  died  with  grief  at  the  distresses  of  his 
country,  and  another  Egbert  obtained  the  nominal 
honours.^2  But  Ingwar  was  the  Danish  chief,  who, 
profiting  by  his  victory,  assumed  the  sceptre  of 
Northumbria  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tyne.^* 

A  dismal  sacrifice  had  been  offered  up  to  the  manes 
of  Ragnar,  yet  the  invaders  did  not  depart.  It  was 
soon  evident  that  their  object  was  to  conquer,  in 
order  to  occupy ;  desolation  followed  their  victories, 
because  Northmen  could  not  move  to  battle  ¥rithout 
it ;  but  while  plunder  was  the  concomitant  of  their 
march,  dominion  became  the  passion  of  their  chiefs. 
Alfred's  The  country  was  affected  by  a  great  dearth  this 

mirriage.  year,  which  the  presence  of  such  enemies  must  have 
enhanced.  Alfred  had  now  reached  his  nineteenth 
year;  he  was  raised  by  his  brother  to  an  inferior 
participation  of  the  regal  dignity,  and  he  married 
Ealswitha,  the  daughter  of  a  Mercian  nobleman.^^ 
The  earnestness  with  which  Alfred  in  his  Boetius 
speaks  of  conjugal  affection  implies  that  this  union 
contributed  greatly  to  his  felicity. 

The  Northmen  having  resolved  on  their  plans  of 
occupation  and  conquest,  began  to  separate  into 
divisions.  One  body  rebuilt  York,  cultivated  the 
country  round  it,  and  continued  to  colonise  it.^^  It 
may  be  presumed  that  Ingwar  headed  these.  Other 
bands  devoted^  themselves  to  promote  the  ambition 

w  Sim.  Dun.  14.     Matt  West  326,  327,  328.     Leland's  CoUect  il.  p.  373. 

**  The  language  of  the  Northern  writers  is,  that  Irmr  obtained  that  part  of  Engw 
land  which  his  ancestors  had  possessed.  Raipuur  Saga,  in  Torfeus  Series  Dan. 
Olaff  Tryggv.  Saga,  fb.  375.  This  adds  that  he  reigned  a  long  whiie,  and  died 
without  issue,  376.     So  Frag.  Isl.     Lang.  ii.  279. 

>*  Ethelred,  sumamed  the  Large.  The  mother  of  Alfined*8  queen  wia  Eadlmrli, 
of  the  family  of  the  Mercian  kings.  Asser  frequently  saw  her  before  ber  death, 
and  calls  her  a  venerable  woman.  Her  daughter's  merit  at  a  wife  leads  ua  to  Infer 
the  excellence  and  careful  nurture  of  the  mother,  19. 

»»  Sim.  Dun.  Vita  St  Cuthberti,  71. 
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of  those  chieftains  who  also  aspired  to  royal  settle-     chap. 
ments.  >       '    ■ 

This  army  passed  the  Humber  into  Mercia,  and  ^^ 
established  themselves  at  Nottingham  ^^,  where  they 
wintered.  Alarmed  by  their  approach,  Burrhed,  the 
king,  and  his  nobles,  sent  an  urgent  embassy  to  West 
Saxony  for  assistance.  Ethelred,  with  judicious 
policy,  hastened  to  his  wishes.  He  joined  the  Mercian 
with  Alfred  and  the  whole  force  of  his  dominions ; 
and  their  united  armies  marched  towards  the  frontier 
through  which  the  invaders  had  penetrated. 

They  found  the  Northmen  in  possession  of  Notting- 
ham ;  the  Danes  discerned  the  great  superiority  of  the 
allied  armies,  and  remained  within  the  strong  walls 
and  castle  of  the  town.^^  The  Anglo-Saxons  were 
incapable  of  breaking  through  these  fortifications, 
and  their  mutual  respect,  after  an  ineflfectual  struggle, 
occasioned  a  pacification,  advantageous  only  to  the 
Danes.  The  invaders  were  to  retreat  to  York,  and 
the  kings  of  Wessex,  satisfied  with  having  delivered 
Mercia,  and  not  discerning  the  danger  of  suffering 
the  Northmen  to  remain  in  any  part  of  the  island, 
returned  home.^® 

The  Northmen  retired  to  York  with  great  booty.  ^® 
In  this  year  two  of  the  most  terrible  calamities  to 
mankind  occurred,  a  great  famine,  and  its  inevitable 
attendant,  a  mortality  of  cattle,  and  of  the  human 
race.^     The  general  misery  presented  no  temptations 

^  Its  British  name  was  Tiguo  Cohauc,  the  house  of  caves,  Asser,  19.  Ty,  Is  a 
house  in  Welsh  now  ;  and  ewb,  a  concavity.  In  the  charter  of  868,  it  is  called 
Snothryngham,  the  house  of  Snothryng ;  which  in  the  days  of  Ingulf  had  become 
changed  to  Nothingham,  p.  18, 19. 

*'  Pagan!  munitione  fortissimorum  murorum  et  areis  valldissinue  confldentes. 
Ingulf,  20.  Burrhed,  In  a  charter  to  Croylahd,  dated  Aug.  1.  868,  states  himself 
to  have  made  it  at  Snothrj'ngham  before  his  brother's  friends,  and  all  his  people 
assembled  to  besiege  the  pagans. 

>*  Asser,  20.,  mentions  no  conflict ;  the  Saxon  Chronicle  asserts,  that  an  attack 
was  made  on  the  entrenchments,  but  disgraces  the  Anglo-Saxons,  by  adding,  that 
it  was  not  severe,  p.  79.  The  monk  of  Croyland  praises  the  young  earl  Algar,  for 
his  prowess  in  the  affklr,  p.  1 8. 

»•  Ingulf,  18—20.  »  Asser,  2a 
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«  a  year  in  their  Yorkshire  stations.  ** 

870.  When  spring  arrived,  they  threw  off  all  disguise, 

and  signalised  thb  fourth  year  of  their  residence  in 
England  by  a  series  of  hostilities  the  most  fatal,  and 
of  ravages  the  most  cruel.  They  embarked  on  the 
Humber,  and  sailing  to  Lincolnshire,  landed  at  Hum- 
berstan  in  Lindesey.^  From  this  period,  language 
cannot  describe  their  devastations.  It  can  only  re- 
peat the  words  plunder,  murder,  rape,  famine,  and 
distress.  It  can  only  enumerate  towns,  villages, 
churches  and  monasteries,  harvests  and  libraries, 
ransacked  and  burnt.  But  by  the  incessant  repeti- 
tion, the  horrors  are  diminished ;  and  we  read,  with- 
out emotion,  the  narration  of  deeds  which  rent  the 
hearts  of  thousands  with  anguish,  and  inflicted 
wounds  on  human  happiness  and  human  improve- 
ment, which  ages  with  difficulty  healed.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  general  statements,  which  glide  as  un- 
impressively over  the  mind  as  the  arrow  upon  ice,  it 
may  be  preferable  to  select  a  few  incidents,  to  imply 
those  scenes  of  desolation,  which,  when  stated  in  the 
aggregate,  only  confuse  and  overwhelm  the  sensibility 
of  our  perception. 

After  destroying  the  monastery,  and  slaying  all 
the  monks  of  the  then  much  admired  abbey  of 
Bardeney,  they  employed  the  summer  in  desolating 
the  country  around  with  sword  and  fire.  ^  About 
Michaelmas  they  passed  the  Witham,  and  entered 
the  district  of  Kesteven  with^*  the  same  dismal 
ministers  of  fate.  The  sovereign  of  the  country 
made  no  effort  of  defence ;  but  a  patriotic  few  at- 

«'  Sax,  Chron.  80.    Asser,  20. 

^  Liiidescy  was  the  largest  of  the  three  parts  into  which  the  county  of  Lincoln 
was  anciently  divided. 

«  Ingulf;  20. 

**  Kesteven  was  another  of  the  three  districts  into  which  Lincolnshire  was 
anciently  divided. 
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tempted  to  procure  for  themselves  and  the  rest,  that     chap. 
protection  which  their  government  did  not  impart.       uj^.; 

The  brave  earl  Algar,  in  September,  drew  out  all  ®^®' 
the  youth  of  Holland  ^^ ;  his  two  seneschals,  Wibert 
and  Leofric,  whose  names  the  aged  rustics  that  sur- 
vived attached,  with  grateful  memory,  to  their  pos- 
sessions, which  they  called  Wiberton  and  Lefrink- 
ton,  assembled  from  Deeping,  Langtoft,  and  Boston, 
300  valiant  and  well  appointed  men ;  200  more  joined 
him  from  the  Croyland  monastery.  They  were  com- 
posed chiefly  of  fugitives,  and  were  led  by  Tolius, 
who  had  assumed  the  cowl ;  but  who,  previous  to  his 
entering  the  sacred  profession,  had  been  celebrated 
for  his  military  character.  Morcard,  lord  of  Brunne, 
added  his  family,  who  were  undaunted  and  numerous. 
Osgot,  the  sheriff  of  Lincoln,  a  courageous  and  for- 
midable veteran,  collected  500  more  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  county.  These  generous  patriots  united 
in  Kesteven,  with  the  daring  hope  of  checking,  by 
their  valour,  the  progress  of  the  ferocious  invaders. 

On  the  feast  of  St.  Maurice,  they  attacked  the  ad- 
vanced bands  of  the  Northmen  with  such  auspicious 
bravery,  that  they  slew  three  of  their  kings,  and 
many  of  the  soldiers.  They  chased  the  rest  to  the 
gates  of  their  entrenchments,  and,  notwithstanding  a 
fierce  resistance,  they  assailed  these,  till  the  advance 
of  night  compelled  the  valiant  earl  to  call  off  his 
noble  army.^^ 

With  an  unpropitious  celerity,  the  other  kings  of 
the  Northmen,  who  had  spread  themselves  over  the 
country  to  plunder  it,  Grodrun,  Bacseg,  Oskitul,  Half- 

"  Iloiland  or  Holland ;  the  southern  division  of  Lincolnshire,  which  extended 
from  the  Witham  to  the  Nine.  Like  the  Batavian  Holland,  it  was  so  moist,  that 
the  surface  shook  if  stamped  upon,  and  the  print  of  the  feet  remained  on  it  It 
was  composed  of  two  parts,  the  lower  and  the  upper.  The  lower  was  full  of  im- 
passable marshes  ;  huge  bviks  preserved  it  from  the  ocean.     Camd.  459. 

"  Ingulf,  20.  Chron.  St  Petri  de  Burgo,  16.  The  place  where  these  three 
kings  fell  obtained  the  name  of  Trekyngham,  or  the  three  kings'  home.  It  was 
before  named  Lacundon.     Ing.  21. 
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^     /    >  and  the  two  Sidrocs,  hastened,  during  the  night,  to 
re-unite  their  bands  in  the  camp.   An  immense  booty, 
and  a  numerous  multitude  of  women  and  children, 
their  spoil,  accompanied  them. 

The  news  of  their  unfortunate  arrival  reached  the 
English  stations,  and  produced  a  lamentable  effect; 
for  a  large  part  of  the  small  army,  affrighted  by  the 
vast  disproportion  of  numbers  which  in  the  ensuing 
morn  they  must  encounter,  fled  during  the  darkness 
of  the  night.  This  desertion  might  have  inspired  and 
justified  a  general  flight;  but  the  rest,  as  though 
they  had  felt  that  their  post  was  the  Thermopylaa  of 
England,  \nth  generous  magnanimity  and  reUgious 
solemnity,  prepared  themselves  to  perish  for  their 
country  and  their  faith. 

The  brave  Algar  managed  his  diminished  force 
with  the  wisest  economy,  and  with  soldierly  judg- 
ment. He  selected  the  valiant  Tolius,  and  500  in- 
trepid followers,  for  the  post  of  the  greatest  danger, 
and  therefore  placed  them  on  his  right.  Morcard, 
the  lord  of  Brunne,  and  his  companions  in  arms,  he 
stationed  with  them.  On  the  left  of  his  array,  Osgot, 
the  illustrious  sheriff,  with  his  500  soldiers,  took  his 
allotted  post  with  Harding  of  Rehale,  and  the  young 
and  impetuous  citizens  of  Stamford.  Algar  himself, 
with  his  seneschals,  chose  the  centre,  that  they  might 
be  ready  to  aid  either  division  as  exigency  required. 

The  Northmen,  in  the  first  dawn  of  light,  buried 
their  three  kings  in  the  spot  thence  called  Trekyng- 
ham,  and  leaving  two  other  of  their  royal  leaders, 
Avith  four  jarls  to  guard  their  camp  and  captives, 
they  moved  forwards  with  four  kings  and  eight  jarls, 
burning  Avith  fury  for  the  disgrace  of  their  friends 
on  the  preceding  day. 

The  English,  from  their  small  number,  contracted 
themselves  into  a  wedge ;  against  the  impetus  of  the 
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Northern  darts,  they  presented  an  impenetrable  arch     chap. 
of  shields,  and  they  repelled  the  violence  of  the  horse  - 

by  a  dense  arrangement  of  their  spears.     Lessoned      ^^^• 
by   their  intelligent  commanders,   they  maintained 
their  station  immovable  the  whole  day. 

Evening  advanced,  and  their  unconquered  valour 
had  kept  off  enemies,  whose  numbers  had  menaced 
them  with  inevitable  ruin.  The  Northmen  had  spent 
their  darts  in  vain.  Their  horsemen  were  wearied 
with  the  ineffectual  toil  of  the  day ;  and  their  whole 
army,  despairing  of  success,  in  feigned  confusion 
withdrew.  Elated  at  the  sight  of  the  retreating  foe, 
the  English,  quitting  their  array,  sprang  forwards  to 
complete  their  conquest.  In  vain  their  hoary  leaders 
expostulated,  in  vain  proclaimed  ruin  if  they  sepa- 
rated. Intoxicated  with  the  prospect  of  unhoped 
success,  they  forgot  that  it  was  the  skill  of  their 
commanders  which,  more  than  their  own  bravery, 
had  protected  them.  They  forgot  the  fewness  of 
their  numbers,  and  the  yet  immense  superiority  of 
their  foes.  They  saw  flight,  and  they  thought  only 
of  victory.  Dispersed  in  their  eager  pursuit,  they 
displayed  to  the  Northern  chiefs  a  certain  means  of 
conquest.  Suddenly  the  pagans  rallied  in  every 
part,  and  rushing  upon  the  scattered  English,  sur- 
rounded them  on  every  side.  It  was  then  they  saw 
what  fatal  rashness  had  involved  in  equal  ruin  their 
country  and  themselves.  They  had  almost  rescued 
England  from  destruction  by  their  valour  and  con- 
duct ;  and  now,  by  a  moment's  folly,  all  their  advan* 
tages  were  lost.  For  a  while,  Algar,  the  undaunted 
earl,  and  the  self-devoting  Tolius,  with  the  other  chiefs, 
discreet  even  in  the  midst  of  approaching  ruin,  by 
gaining  a  little  eminence,  protracted  their  fate.  But 
as  the  dispersed  English  could  not  be  re-united,  as 
the  dissolved  arrangement  could  not  be  re-composed, 
the  valour  and  skill  of  the   magnanimous  leaders^ 
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'  multiply  the  victims  of  the  day.  The  possibility  of 
®^^-  victory  had  vanished.  The  six  chiefs  beheld  their 
followers  falling  fast  around ;  death  approached  them- 
selves. Mounting  upon  the  bodies  of  their  friends, 
they  returned  blow  for  blow,  till,  fainting  under 
innumerable  wounds,  they  expired  upon  the  corpses 
of  their  too  impetuous  companions.  ^^ 

A  few  youths  of  Sutton  and  Gedeney  threw  their 
arms  into  the  neighbouring  wood,  and,  escaping  with 
diflftculty  in  the  following  night,  they  communicate 
the  fatal  catastrophe  to  the  monastery  of  Croyland  ^, 
while  its  abbot  and  the  society  were  performing 
matins.  The  dismal  tidings  threw  terror  into  every 
breast ;  all  foreboded  that  the  next  stroke  of  calamity 
would  fall  on  them.  The  abbot,  retaining  with  him 
the  aged  monks  and  a  few  infants,  sent  away  the 
youthful  and  the  strong,  with  their  relics,  jewels,  and 
charters,  to  hide  themselves  in  the  nearest  marshes, 
till  the  demons  of  slaughter  had  passed  by*  With 
anxious  haste  they  loaded  a  boat  with  their  treasures. 
They  threw  their  domestic  property  into  the  waters, 
but  as  part  of  the  table  of  the  great  altar,  plated  with 
gold,  rose  above  the  waves,  they  drew  it  out,  and  re- 
placed it  in  the  abbey. 

The  flames  of  the  villages  in  Eesteven  now  gra- 
dually spread  towards  them,  and  the  clamours  of 
the  fierce  pagans  drew  nearer.  Alarmed,  they  re- 
sumed their  boat,  and  reached  the  wood  of  Ancarig 
near  the  south  of  the  island. ^^     Here,  with  Toretus, 

"  This  interesting  narrative  is  in  Ingulf,  20,  21. 

*  Croyland  was  one  of  the  islands  lying  in  that  tract  of  the  Eastern  watcn, 
which,  rising  from  the  middle  of  the  country,  and  spreading  above  100  mUes,  pre- 
cipitated themselves  into  the  sea  with  many  great  rivers.     Kalm.  Oest  Fbnt  292. 

"  Or  Tbom-ey,  the  ifUand  of  Thorns.  There  was  a  monastery  here.  Maln»- 
bury  exhibits  it  as  the  picture  of  a  paradise ;  amidst  the  marshes  abounding  in 
trees,  was  a  fine  green  plain,  as  smooth  and  level  as  a  stream  ;  every  part  was  cul- 
tivated ;  here  apple-trees  arose,  there  vines  crept  along  the  fields,  or  twined  rouDd 
poles.  Tet  he  adds  one  trait  so  ezpresAlve  of  lonesomeness,  as  to  throw  a  gloom 
over  the  charms  of  nature :  **  When  a  man  comes  he  ia  applauded  like  aa  an^eL** 
t>e  Gest  F&nt.  294. 
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the  anchorite,  and  his  fraternity,  they  remained  four     ^^• 
days. 

The  abbot,  and  they  who  were  too  young  or  too 
old  to  fly,  put  on  their  sacred  vestments,  and  as- 
sembled in  the  choir,  performing  their  mass  and 
singing  all  the  Psalter,  with  the  faint  hope,  that  un- 
resisting age  and  harmless  childhood  would  disarm 
ferocity  of  its  cruelty.  Soon  a  furious  torrent  of 
howling  barbarians  poured  in,  exulting  to  find 
Christian  priests  to  massacre.  The  venerable  abbot 
was  hewed  down  at  the  altar  by  the  cruel  Oskitul, 
and  the  attendant  ministers  were  beheaded  after  him. 
The  old  men  and  children,  who  ran  afirighted  from 
the  choir,  were  seized  and  tortured,  to  discover  the 
treasure  of  the  place.  The  prior  suffered  in  the 
vestry,  the  subprior  in  the  refectory ;  every  part  of 
the  sacred  edifice  was  stained  with  blood.  One  child 
only,  of  ten  years  of  age,  whose  beautiful  counte- 
nance happened  to  interest  the  younger  Sidroc^,  was 
permitted  to  survive.  The  spoilers  broke  down  all 
the  tombs  and  monuments,  with  the  avaricious  hope 
of  discovering  treasures  ;  and,  on  the  third  day,  they 
committed  the  superb  edifice  to  the  flames. 

With  a  great  plunder  of  cattle,  the  insatiate  bar- 
barians marched  the  next  day  to  Peterborough.^^ 
There  stood  a  monastery,  the  glory  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  age,  and  whose  library  was  a  large 
repository  of  books,  which  the  anxious  labours  of 
two  centuries  had  collected.     But  arts  and  science 

"*  One  of  the  Sidrocs  had  already  dlstinguUhed  himself  for  his  aggressions  on 
France.  In  853,  and  855,  he  entered  the  Sehie  with  much  successful  depredation. 
Chron.  Fontanel  Bouquet,  7.  p.  40 — 43. 

1  This  also  stands  in  the  land  of  the  Girvii  or  Fenmen,  who  occupied  those 
Immense  marshes,  containing  millions  of  acres,  where  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  and  Northampton  meet.  Camd.  408.  The  marshes  are 
described  by  Hugo  Candidus  as  fUmishing  wood  and  turf  for  fire,  hay  for  cattle, 
reeds  for  thatching,  and  fish  and  water-fowl  for  subsistence.  Peterborough  monas- 
tery was  in  the  best  portion.  On  one  side  was  a  range  of  water,  on  the  other  woods 
and  a  cultivated  country.  It  was  accessible  on  all  sides  but  the  east,  where  a  boat 
was  requisite. 
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^^*       in  the  estimation  of  these  invaders.     They  assailed 


{ 


870.  the  gates  and  fastenings,  and  with  their  archers  and 
machines  attacked  the  walls.  The  monks  resisted 
with  all  their  means  of  annoyance.  A  brother  of 
Ubbo  was  carried  oflF  to  his  tent,  wounded  by  the 
blow  of  a  stone.  This  incident  added  a  new  incen- 
tive to  the  cruel  fury  of  the  Northmen.  They  burst 
in  at  the  second  assault  under  Ubbo.  He  slew  the 
hoary  abbot,  and  all  the  monks,  with  his  own  weapon. 
Every  other  inhabitant  was  slaughtered  without 
mercy  by  his  followers.  One  man  only  had  a  gleam 
of  humanity.  Sidroc  cautioned  the  little  boy,  whom 
he  had  saved  from  Croyland,  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  Ubbo.  The  immense  booty  which  they  were  gorged 
with  did  not  mitigate  their  love  of  ruin.  The  much 
admired  monastery,  and  its  valuable  and  scarcely 
reparable  literary  treasures,  were  soon  wrapt  in  fire. 
For  fifteen  days  the  conflagration  continued. 

The  Northmen,  turning  to  the  south,  advanced  to 
Huntingdon.  The  two  earls  Sidroc  were  appointed 
to  guard  the  rear  and  the  baggage  over  the  rivers. 
As  they  were  passing  the  Nen^^,  after  the  rest  of  the 
army,  two  cars,  laden  with  vast  wealth  and  property, 
with  all  the  cattle  drawing  them,  were  overturned,  at 
the  left  of  the  stone  bridge,  into  a  fathomless  whirl* 
pool.  While  all  the  attendants  of  the  younger  Sidroc 
were  employed  in  recovering  what  was  possible  of 
the  loss,  the  child  of  Croyland  ran  into  the  nearest 
wood,  and,  walking  all  night,  he  beheld  the  smoking 
ruins  of  his  monastery  at  the  dawn. 

He  found  that  the  monks  had  returned  from  An- 
carig  the  day  before,  and  were  laboriously  toiling  to 
extinguish  the  flames,  which  yet  raged  in  various 


"  This  river  runs  through  Northampton,  making  many  reaches  by  the  winding 
of  its  banks.     Camden  calls  it  a  very  noble  river,  p.  430. 
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divisions  of  the  monastery.     When  they  heard  from     c"ap 

the  infant  the  fate  of  their  superior  and  elder  brethren,   i ,-L^ 

unconquerable  sorrow  suspended  their  exertions,  till  ®"^- 
wearied  nature  compelled  a  remission  of  their  grief. 
They  collected  such  as  they  could  find  of  the  muti- 
lated and  half-consumed  bodies,  and  buried  them 
with  sympathetic  reverence.  Having  repaired  part 
of  the  ruins,  they  chose  another  abbot;  when  the 
hermits  of  Ancarig  came  to  implore  their  charitable 
care  for  the  bodies  at  Peterborough,  which  the 
animals  of  prey  were  violating.  A  deputation  of 
monks  was  sent,  who  found  the  corpses,  and  interred 
them  in  one  large  grave,  with  the  abbot  at  the  sum- 
mit. A  stony  pyramid  covered  his  remains,  round 
which  were  afterwards  engraven  their  images  in 
memorial  of  the  catastrophe.^^ 

Spreading  devastation  and  murder  around  them  as 
they  marched,  the  Northmen  proceeded  into  Cam- 
bridgeshire. Ely  and  its  first  Christian  church  and 
monastery,  with  the  heroic  nuns,  who  mutilated  their 
faces  to  preserve  their  honour,  were  destroyed  by 
the  ruthless  enemy ;  and  many  other  places  were 
desolated. 

The  sanguinary  invaders  went  afterwards  into  inTwionof 
East  Anglia.^  The  throne  of  this  kingdom  was  ^^*^"«'*■• 
occupied  by  Edmund,  a  man  praised  for  his  affa- 
bility, his  gentleness,  and  humility.  He  may  have 
merited  all  the  lavish  encomiums  which  he  has  re- 
ceived for  the  milder  virtues ;  but  he  was  deficient 
in  those  manly  energies  whose  vigorous  activity  would 

»  Ingulf,  22—24.     Cbron.  Pctrib.  18—20. 

**  Abbo  Floriacensis,  who  wrote  in  the  tenth  century,  describes  East  Angiia  as 
nearly  environed  with  waters ;  immense  marshes,  a  hundred  miles  in  extent,  were 
on  the  north ;  the  ocean  on  the  east  and  south.  On  the  west  it  was  protected 
ftt>m  the  irruptions  of  the  other  members  of  the  octarchy,  by  a  mound  of  earth  like 
a  lofty  wall.  Its  soil  was  fertile  and  pleasant ;  it  was  full  of  lakes  two  or  three 
miles  in  space  ;  its  marshes  were  peopled  with  monks.  SdSS.  Cott.  Library.  Tib. 
B.  ii.  p.  3. 

VOL.  I.  GO 
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BKH9K     have  met  the  storm  in  its  fury,  and  might  have  dis- 
^    ^^'    -  armed  it  of  its  terrors.^ 


•'^'  Ingwar,  separating  from  Ubbo,  proceeded  to  the 

place  where  Edmund  resided.  The  picture  given  us 
of  his  route  represents  a  burning  country,  the  high- 
ivays  strewed  with  the  victims  of  massacre,  violated 
women,  the  husband  expiring  on  his  own  threshold 
near  his  wife,  and  the  infant  torn  firom  its  mother's 
bosom,  and  slain  before  her  eyes  to  increase  her 
screams.^  Ingwar  had  heard  a  favourable  account 
of  Edmund's  warlike  abilities,  and  by  a  rapid  move- 
ment endeavoured,  according  to  the  usual  plan  of  the 
Northmen  ^^,  to  surprise  the  king,  before  he  could 
present  an  armed  country  to  repel  him.  Edmund, 
though  horrors  had  for  some  time  been  raging  round 
his  frontiers,  was  roused  to  no  preparations,  had 
meditated  no  warfare.  He  was  dwelling  quietly  in  a 
village  near  Hagilsdun^®,  when  the  active  Dane  ap- 
peared near  him,  and  he  was  taken  completely  un- 
awares. 

His  earl,  Ulfketul,  had  made  one  effort  to  save 
East  Anglia,  but  it  failed.  His  army  was  decisively 
beaten  at  Thetford  with  profuse  slaughter ;  and  this 
calamity  deeply  wounded  the  mind  of  Edmund,  who 
did  not  reflect,  that  to  resist  the  Danes  with  energy, 

*  One  of  the  fullest  accounts  of  tbe  fate  of  Edmiuid,  is  in  the  little  book  of 
Abbo.  He  addresses  it  to  tbe  fimnous  Dunstan,  from  whom  he  had  the  particulan 
he  narrates.  He  intimates  that  Dunstan  used  to  repeat  them  with  eyes  moist  with 
tears,  and  had  learnt  them  fh)m  an  old  soldier  of  £dmund*s,  who  simply  and  fidth- 
fully  recounted  them  upon  his  oath  to  the  illustrious  Athelstan.  Abbe's  treatise 
has  been  printed  abroad  in  Acta  SanctoninL  Cologne,  voL  vL  p.  465 — 472.  cd. 
1675. 

"  **  Marifus  cum  conjuge  aut  mortuus  aut  moribundus  jacebat  in  limine ;  infons 
raptus  a  matris  uberibus,  ut  major  esset  (gulatus,  trucidabatur  coram  matemis  ob- 
tutibus."  Abbo,  MS.  p.  3.  This  author  was  so  well  acquainted  with  Virgil  and 
Horace  as  to  cite  them  in  his  little  work. 

^  Abbo  remarks  of  the  Danish  nation,  **  cum  semper  studeat  rapto  yivere,  nun- 
quam  tamcn  indicta  pugna  palam  contendit  cum  hoste,  nisi  preventa  insidiis,  ablata 
spe  ad  portus  navium  remeandi.**     MS.  p.  6. 

**  The  HUl  of  Eagles.  It  is  now,  sa>*8  Bromton,  805,  called  Hoxne.  It  is  upon 
the  Waveney,  a  little  river  dividing  part  of  Norfolk  from  Suffolk.  It  is  not  ftr 
from  Diss  in  Norfolk.     Camden  names  it  Uoxon,  p.  375. 
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was  not  merely  to  uphold  his  own  domination,  but  to     chap. 
protect  his  people  from  the  most  fatal  ruin.^^  - 

As  Ingwar  drew  nigh  to  the  royal  residence,  he  ^^^ 
sent  one  of  his  countrymen  to  the  king  with  a  haughty 
command,  to  divide  his  treasures,  submit  to  his  reli- 
gion, and  reign  in  subjection  to  his  will.  "  And  who 
are  you  that  should  dare  to  withstand  our  power  ? 
The  storm  of  the  ocean  deters  not  our  proposed 
enterprise,  but  serves  us  instead  of  oars.  Neither 
the  loud  roarings  of  the  sky,  nor  its  darting  light- 
nings have  ever  injured  us.  Submit,  then,  with  your 
subjects,  to  a  master  to  whom  even  the  elements  are 
subservient."  *^ 

On  receiving  this  imperious  message,  Edmund  held 
counsel  with  one  of  his  bishops  who  enjoyed  his  con- 
fidence. The  ecclesiastic,  apprehensive  of  the  king's 
safety,  exhorted  his  compliance.  A  dialogue  ensued, 
in  which  Edmund  displayed  the  sensibility  of  an 
amiable  mind,  but  not  those  active  talents  which 
would  have  given  safety  to  his  people.  He  pitied 
his  unhappy  subjects,  groaning  under  every  evil 
which  a  barbarous  enemy  could  inflict,  and  wished 
his  death  could  restore  them.  When  the  bishop  re- 
presented to  him  the  ravages  which  the  Northmen 
had  perpetrated,  and  the  danger  which  impended  on 
himself,  and  advised  his  flight,  the  mild-hearted  king 
exclaimed,  "I  desire  not  to  survive  my  dear  and 
faithful  subjects.  Why  do  you  suggest  to  me  the 
shame  of  abandoning  my  fellow-soldiers  ?  I  have 
always  shunned  the  disgrace  of  reproach,  and  espe- 
cially of  cowardly  abandoning  my  knights ;  because 
I  feel  it  nobler  to  die  for  my  country  than  to  forsake 

»  Ingulf,  24.     Asser,  20.     Matt  West  318. 

*  "  £t  quis  tu,  ut  tante  potentke  insolenter  audcas  contradicere  ?  Marinte 
tempestatis  procella  nostris  servit  remUiis  nee  movet  a  prcposito  directs  iDten- 
tionis.  — Quibus  nee  ingens  mugitus  CGcli,  nee  crebri  jactus  fulminum  unquam 
nocuerunt  Esto  itaque,  cum  tuls  omnibus,  su!)  hoc  impcratore  maxlmo  cui  famu- 
lantur  elementa.**     Abbo,  MS. 

e  Q  2 
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the  loss  of  those  I  loved  makes  even  the  light  of 


870.  heaven  tedious  to  me  ?  "*^  The  Danish  envoy  was 
then  called  in,  and  Edmund  addressed  him  with  an 
energy  that  ought  to  have  anticipated  such  a  crisis, 
and  to  have  influenced  his  actions.  ^^  Stained  as  joxi 
are  with  the  blood  of  my  people,  you  deserve  death ; 
but  I  will  imitate  the  example  of  him  I  venerate,  and 
not  pollute  my  hands  with  your  blood.  Tell  your 
commander,  I  am  neither  terrified  by  his  threats, 
nor  deluded  by  his  promises.  Let  his  boundless 
cupidity,  which  no  plunder  can  satiate,  take  and 
consume  my  treasures.  You  may  destroy  this  frail 
and  falling  body,  like  a  despised  vessel ;  but  know, 
that  the  freedom  of  my  mind  shall  never,  for  an 
instant,  bow  before  him.  It  is  more  honourable  to 
defend  our  liberties  with  our  lives  than  to  beg  mercy 
with  our  tears.  Death  is  preferable  to  servility. 
Hence !  my  spirit  shall  fly  to  heaven  from  its  prison, 
contaminated  by  no  degrading  submission.  How 
can  you  allure  me  by  the  hope  of  retained  power,  as 
if  I  could  desire  a  kingdom,  where  its  population  has 
been  so  destroyed  ;  or  a  few  subjects  robbed  of  every 
thing  that  makes  life  valuable !  "^ 

This  passive  fortitude,  and  these  irritating  re- 
proaches, only  goaded  the  resentment  of  the  Dane, 
whose  rapid  hostilities  had  now  made  active  warfare 
useless.  The  king  was  taken  without  farther  contest. 
He  was  bound  with  close  fetters,  and  severely  beaten. 
He  was  then  dragged  to  a  tree,  tied  to  its  trunk,  and 
lacerated  with  whips.  Even  these  sufferings  could 
not  appease  the  tigers  of  the  Baltic.  They  aimed 
their  arrows  at  his  body  with  contending  dexterity. 
At  length  Ingwar,  enraged  at  his  firmness  and  piety, 

«  Abbo,  MS. 

^  This  is  a  literal  translation  of  his  speech  to  the  messenger  of  Ingwar,  as  given 
by  AbbOy  on  the  authority  mentioned  in  note  86. 
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closed    the    barbarous    scene    by    cutting    off    his 
head.^ 

Thus  terminated  another  kingdom  of  the  Anglo-  ®^^ 
Saxon  octarchy,  which,  as  it  had  been  baneful  to  the 
happiness  of  the  island  by  occasioning  incessant  war- 
fare, was  now  become  wholly  incompatible  with  the 
security  of  every  itidividual,  while  the  states  of  the 
continent  were  enlarging,  and  the  North  was  pouring 
its  throngs  around.  By  annihilating  with  such  total 
extirpation  all  the  rival  dynasties,  and  the  prejudices 
which  supported  them,  the  Danes  unconsciously  made 
some  atonement  for  the  calamities  they  diffused. 
They  harassed  the  Anglo-Saxons  into  national  fra- 
ternity, and  combined  contending  sceptres  into  one 
well-regulated  monarchy. 

The  Northmen  placed  Godrun,  one  of  their  kings, 
over  East-Anglia;  while  the  brother  of  Edmund, 
terrified  at  the  miseries  of  the  day,  fled  into  Dorset, 
and  there  lived  the  life  of  a  hermit  on  bread  and 
water.*^ 

Having  resolved  to  attempt  the  subjugation  of  the 
island,  the  Northmen  governed  their  career  with 
policy  as  distinguished  as  their  cruelty.  They  had 
attacked  Mercia,  and  they  beheld  the  banners  of  West 
Saxony  waving  on  its  frontiers.  If  they  assaulted 
Wessex,  would  the  Mercian  sword  be  there  ?  Their 
experience  proved  that  they  calculated  well  on  the 
petty  policy  of  that  degraded  kingdom.  Although 
the  crown  of  Mercia  trembled  in  every  battle  in 
Wessex ;  though  it  was  impossible  for  Ethelred  to  be 
conquered,  and  for  Burrhed  to  be  secure,  yet  the 
protecting  succour  which  Mercia  had  received  from 

*  The  20th  of  November  was  the  day  of  his  catastrophe,  which  was  so  interest- 
ing, that  the  Islander,  Ara  Frode,  makes  it  one  of  the  steps  of  his  chronology,  p.  7. 
He  was  canonised.  His  memory  was  much  venerated,  and  his  name  still  exists  in 
Ofur  calendars. 

**  Malmsb.  250.    Bromton,  807. 
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B><>K     the  kings  of  Wessex,  was  never  returned,  thouofh 
'  common  danger  claimed  it. 

^'"^  Ingwar  having  completed  the  conquest  of  East- 

Anglia,  and  permitted  his  associate,  Godrun,  to  assume 
its  sceptre,  returned  to  his  brother  Ubbo,  in  North- 
umbria.^  The  rest  of  the  invaders,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Halfden  and  Bacseg,  two  of  their  kings,  or 
sea-kings,  hastened  from  East-Anglia  to  a  direct 
invasion  of  Wessex. 

They  penetrated  from  Norfolk  unchecked  into 
Berkshire ;  they  possessed  themselves  of  Reading  as 
soon  as  they  reached  it,  and  continued  tliere  many 
days  unmolested. 

On  the  third  day  after  their  arrival,  their  leaders, 
with  a  powerful  body  of  cavalry,  spread  themselves 
successfully  to  pillage  ;  the  rest  dug  a  trench  between 
the  Thames  and  the  Kennet,  to  the  right  of  the  city, 
to  defend  their  encampments.  Ethelwulph,  the  earl 
of  the  county,  who  had  defeated  the  invaders  before, 
collected  the  men  of  the  vicinity,  and  exhorted  them 
to  disregai*d  the  superiority  of  the  foe.  His  argu- 
ment was  a  popular  one :  "  What,  though  their  army 
is  larger  than  ours,  Christ,  our  general,  is  stronger 
than  them."  His  countrymen  were  convinced  by  his 
logic;  and,  after  a  long  combat,  the  invaders  were 
repulsed  at  Inglefield  ^j  with  the  loss  of  Sidroc  the 
elder,  the  chief  who  had  so  much  afflict-ed  France. 

Four  days  after  this  conflict,  the  kings  of  Wessex, 
Etheli'ed  and  Alfred,  put  themselves  in  motion  with 
their  forces,  and  joining  the  earl  Ethelwulph,  attacked 

«*  Bromton,  807.  Ethelwerd  says  of  him,  "  Ivar  died  this  year,"  p.  843.  The 
Annals  of  Ulster  state,  that  he  went  in  this  year  from  Scotland  to  Dublin  «ith  200 
ships,  with  great  booty,  and  a  multitude  of  English,  Welsh,  and  Pictish  prisoners. 
These  annals  place  his  death  in  872,  thus  :  «  872,  Ivar,  king  of  all  the  Northerns 
in  Ireland  and  Britain,  died,"  p.  65.  His  children,  sea-kings,  like  himself,  are  often 
mentioned  in  these  Irish  Annals. 

*•  Sax.  Chron.  80.  Sim.  Dun.  125.  Asser,  21.  Inglefleld  is  a  little  villas 
ill  the  ncighlwurhood  of  Reading.  Camden,  142,  who,  by  a  small  mistake,  calb 
Kthrlwulph  a  king  instead  of  an  earl. 
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the  Northmen  at  Reading.     They  destroyed  all  the     chap. 
enemies  who  were  out  of  the  citadel ;  but  those  within   »    ^^ 
rushing  from  all  its  gates,  a  fiercer  battle  followed,       s^a 
which  ended  in  the  death  of  Ethelwulph,  and  the 
retreat  of  the  West  Saxons.*^ 

Taken  unawares  by  the  invasion,  the  West  Saxons 
had  rushed  to  the  conflict  with  a  hasty  and  inadequate 
force.  Four  days  afterwards,  they  collected  in  a 
more  complete  and  formidable  array,  and  combated 
the  enemy  at  uEscesdun,  or  the  Ash-tree  Hill.*® 
The  Danes  had  accumulated  all  their  strength,  and, 
with  an  attempt  at  tactical  arrangement,  they  divided 
themselves  into  two  bodies ;  one,  the  chief,  their  two 
kings  conducted;  the  other  moved  under  the  earls. 
The  English  imitated  their  array.  Ethelred  resolved 
himself  to  encounter  the  northern  kings,  and  appointed 
Alfred  to  shock  with  their  earls.  Both  armies  raised 
their  shields  into  a  tortoise-arch,  and  demanded  the 
battle. 

The  Northmen  were  first  in  the  field ;  for  Ethelred, 
either  impressed  with  that  dispiriting  belief,  which 
men  on  the  eve  of  great  conflicts  sometimes  experience, 
that  he  should  not  survive  it,  or  preparing  his  mind 
for  the  worst  event,  and  for  its  better  state,  and 
desirous  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  Lord  of  all 
existing  worlds,  waited  to  say  his  prayers  in  his  tent, 
which  he  declared  he  would  not  leave  till  the  priest 
had  finished.  Alfred,  more  eager  for  the  fray,  and 
provoked  by  the  defying  presence  of  the  enemy,  was 
impatient  at  the  delay ;  his  indignant  courage  forgot 
the  inferiority  of  the  division  which  he  commanded ; 
he  led  up  his  troops  in  condensed  order,  and  disdained 
to  remark  that  the  crafty  Danes  were  waiting  on  an 
eminence  for  an  advantageous  conflict.*^     A  solitary 

*^  Sim,  Dun.  125.     Asser,  21.  «  Asser,  21. 

*  Asser  says  he  had  his  account  of  Alflred's  impetuous  alacrity  fh>m  those  who 
•aw  it,  22.     He  adds  the  phrase  **  aprino  more.** 
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BOOK  tree  marked  the  place  of  combat,  and  round  this  the 
■  nations  fought  with  frightful  clamour  and  equal 
870.  bravery.  The  exertions  of  Alfred  were  unavailing, 
though  he  is  stated  to  have  attacked  like  the  chafed 
boar ;  he  had  been  too  precipitate.  The  English  ranks 
gave  way,  when  the  presence  of  Ethelred,  with  his 
array,  destroyed  the  inequality  of  the  combatants, 
and  reanimated  the  fainting  spirits  of  his  countrymen. 
The  long  and  dreadful  struggle  at  last  ended  in  the 
death  of  the  king  Bacseg,  of  the  younger  ^  Sidroc, 
many  other  earls,  and  some  thousands  of  the  Danes, 
who  fled  in  general  rout.  The  English  chased  them 
all  night  and  the  next  day  over  the  fields  of  Ashdown 
till  they  reached  their  fortress  at  Reading.  ^^  The 
slaughter  of  the  day  gave  it  a  dismal  claim  to  memory.^^ 

Fourteen  days  after  this,  the  Danes  collected 
strength  sufficient  to  defeat  the  kings  of  Wessex  at 
Basing.^^  An  important  accession  of  allies,  newly 
arrived  from  the  North  ^,  increased  the  terrors  of 
this  defeat,  and  augured  new  miseries  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

The   last  invaders  joined  harmoniously  with  the 

**  Asser  and  the'printed  copy  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  place  the  deaths  of  both  the 
Sidrocs  in  this  battle,  although  the  latter  had  recorded  the  fall  of  one  in  the  precedhig 
batti**.  The  flne  MS.  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  in  the  Cotton  Library,  Tib.  B.  iv. 
p.  30.,  having  mentioned  the  death  of  one  Sidroc  at  Ingletield,  refers  the  death  of 
the  younger  Sidroc  only  to  this  battie :  ««anb  then  Sibpac  re  Seonsa,  anb  Of- 
heann  eopl,  aiib  Fpaena  eoplt  «nb  Hajialb  eopi."  This  MS.,  though  in  some  re- 
bpects  less  complete  than  those  which  Dr.  Gibson  edited.  Is  yet  more  accurate  in 
others.     It  is  remarkably  well  written,  and  seems  very  ancient 

"  Asser,  23,  24.     Flor.  Wig.  307.     Sax.  Chron.  81. 

'^  The  place  of  this  great  battle  has  been  controverted.  Aston,  near  Walling- 
ford,  in  Berks,  has  good  claims,  because  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (as  Its  editor  ob- 
served) mentions  .Sscesdun,  on  another  occasion,  as  close  by  Wallingfortl,  p.  135. 
Dr.  Wise,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Mead,  concerning  some  antiquities  in  Berkshire, 
printed  1 738,  contends  that  the  fiunous  white  horse  on  the  hill  was  made  to  com- 
memorate this  victory.  He  says,  *<  I  take  Escesdune  to  mean  that  ridge  of  hills 
from  Letcombe  and  thereabouts,  going  on  to  Wiltshire,  and  overlooking  the  vale 
with  the  towns  in  it  The  town  formerly  called  Ayshesdown,  is  now  called  Ash- 
bury ;  the  old  name  is  still  preserved  hereabouts,  the  downs  being  called  by  the 
shepherds,  Ashdown;  and  about  a  mile  southward  from  Ashbury,  is  Ashdown 
Park,"  p.  20.     Whitaker  prefers  the  locality  of  Aston,  p.  272. 

*  Asser,  24. 

**  Quo  praelio  peracto,  de  ultramarinis  partlbus  alius  paganorum  ezexvitns  80cie> 
tati  se  a^iunxit    Asser,  24. 
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preceding,  because  their  object  was  the  same.     Within  chap. 

two  months  afterwards  the  princes  of  Wessex  sup-  .    ^^    - 

ported  another  battle  with  the  recruited  confederates  ®7<^ 
at  Merton^^;  but  the  conflict,  after  many  changes  of 

victory,  was  again  unfortunate  to  the  English.    Ethel-  Etbdnd 

red  received  a  wound  in  it,  of  which  he  died  soon  ^**^ 
after  Easter,  and  was  interred  at  Wimbum.^^ 

"  Sax.  Chron.  81.  This  position  of  Meretane  Is  doubtfti].  Merton  in  Surrey, 
Ifferden  in  Wilts,  and  Merton  in  Oxfordshire,  have  been  suggested.  I  am  induced 
to  venture  a  new  opinion,  that  it  was  Morton  in  Berks,  because  the  chronicle  of 
Mallros,  144,  places  the  battle  at  Beading;  and,  according  to  the  map,  Mortoo 
hundred  joins  F^^ing,  and  contains  both  North  Merton  and  South  Merton. 

*  Bromton,  809.  The  bishop  of  Sherborne  fell  in  this  battle.  Matt  West  323. 
The  Saxon  Chronicle  says,  that  he  and  many  so^pa  menna  fell  in  it,  81,  whom 
Huntingdon  calls  multi  proceres  Anglic,  p.  349.  Ethelwerd,  the  chronicler,  in 
mentioning  Ethelred*s  death,  styles  this  king  his  atavus,  p.  843.,  thus  intimating 
his  own  princely  ancestry. 
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fpM.     Tzz  i%th  of  Eitelrel  raiael  Alfred  to  the  throne  of 

^ Wr^-rrx.     Si'Sae  chiliir^n  of  his  elder  brother  were 

^L  ^ve  --  but  the  crisis  was  too  perilous  for  the  nation 
to  Lare  suffered  the  sceptre  to  be  feebly  wielded  bv  a 
juvenile  hand.  The  dangers  which  environed  the 
countrv.  excited  the  eark  and  chiefs  of  the  whole 
nation,  whom  we  may  understand  to  have  been  the 
witena-gemot,  with  the  unanimous  approbation  of 
the  country-,  to  choose  Alfred  for  the  successor,  that 
they  might  have  a  prince  who  could  give  them  the 
protection  of  his  abilities. 

It  is  intimated  that  he  hesitated';   and,  indeed, 

every  evil  which  can  abate  human  happiness,  seemed 

to  surround  the  diadem  offered  to  Alfred.     It  was 

the  defeat  and  death  of  a  brother  which  occasioned 

his  accession.     The  victorious  enemies,  stronger  from 

their  victory,   promised  to  be  more  formidable  to 

Alfred  than  to  Ethelred.     All  the  causes  that  had 

produced   their  former  successes  were  yet  in  full 

operation,  while  the  new  sovereign's  means  of  resisting 

them  were  not  increased.     According  to  the  natural 

course  of  things  his  reign  could  not  but  be  calamitous. 

Alfred  chose  to  endure  the  threatening  contingencies, 

and  by  accepting  the  throne,  began  a  life  of  severe 

>  Alfred  in  bis  will  gave  eight  manors  to  ^thelm,  his  brother^s  son,  and  three 
manors  to  Athelwold,  bis  brother's  son.  He  also  gave  some  manors  to  his  cousin 
Osfertb.     The  end  of  Athelwold  will  be  seen  in  Edward's  reign. 

'  Sim.  Dun.  126,  127.     Asscr,  24. 

*  Asserts  expression  is,  that  he  began  to  reign  quasi  invitus,  as  if  unwillingly, 
because  he  thought  that  unless  he  was  supported  by  the  divine  assistance,  he  could 
not  resist  such  cuemics.     Vita  Alfrcdi,  p.  24. 
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military  labour,  of  continual  difficulty,  and  of  great     chap. 
mental   anxiety,    shaded   for    some    time    with    the  .    ^]^ 
deepest  gloom  of  misfortune  and  personal  degmda-       »'*• 
tion. 

The  fiercest  and  most  destructive  succession  of 
conflicts  which  ever  saddened  a  year  of  human  ex- 
istence, distinguished  that  of  Alfred's  accession  with 
peculiar  misery.  With  their  own  population,  the 
West  Saxons  maintained  eight  pitched  battles  against 
the  Northmen,  besides  innumerable  skirmishes  by 
day  and  night,  with  which  the  nobles  and  royal 
officers  endeavoured  to  check  their  depredations. 
Many  thousands  of  the  invaders  fell,  but  new  fleets 
of  adventurers  were  perpetually  shading  the  German 
Ocean  with  their  armaments,  who  supplied  the  havoc 
caused  by  the  West  Saxon  swords.*  It  was  now  be- 
come a  conflict  between  the  Northman  nations  and 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  for  the  conquest  and  occupation  of 
England,  like  that  of  their  own  ancestors  against  the 
Britons,  and  of  these  against  the  Romans.  The 
Northman  mind  had  taken  a  full  direction  to  a 
forcible  settlement  in  England.  It  was  no  longer 
battles  for  transient  plunder  or  personal  fame.  It 
was  for  lasting  dominion ;  for  the  land-inheritance  of 
the  countiy ;  and  for  the  property  and  liberty  of  every 
individual  who  possessed  any. 

Within  a  month  after  Alfred's  accession,  the  Danes  Alfred's 
attacked  his  troops  at  Wilton  ^,  in  his  absence,  with  J^^^^ 
such   superiority   of  force,   that   all   the   valour   of 
patriotism  could  not  prevent  defeat.     This  made  the 
ninth  great  battle  which  had  been  fought  this  year 

•  Asser,  25.  Flor.  Wig.  311.  Hoveilen,  417.  The  year  871  is  noted  as  the 
bediming  of  Alfred's  reign  by  Asser,  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  Mailros,  Uovedcn,  Sim. 
Dun.,  and  some  others.  But  Ingulf,  25.,  Malmsb.  42.,  and  Chron.  Petrib.  21;, 
place  h\i  accession  in  872. 

*  Bromton,  809.,  In  a  mistake,  puts  down  Walton  in  Su«sez.  But  Asser,  whom 
the  other  chronicles  follow,  says,  Wilton  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Guilou, 
from  \vhich  the  whole  country  is  named,  p.  25.  Guilou  mean^  the  meandering 
river. 
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874. 


in  West  Saxony,  besides  the  excursions  which  Alfred 
and  several  of  the  ealdormen  and  the  king's  thegns 
made  against  the  enemy,  which  were  not  numbered. 
Wearied  himself,  and  the  country  being  exhausted 
by  these  depopulating  conflicts,  Alfred  made  a  peace 
with  his  enemies,  and  they  quitted  his  dominions.^ 

Yet  a  peace,  with  their  continuance  in  the  island, 
could  but  be  a  dangerous  truce,  that  would  soon  end 
in  more  dangerous  hostilities ;  and  which,  in  the 
mean  time,  surrendered  the  rest  of  England  into 
their  power.  This  soon  became  visible ;  for  the  in- 
vaders marched  immediately,  even  those  who  were 
in  Northumberland,  to  London,  and,  wintering  there, 
threatened  Mercia.  Burrhed,  its  king,  twice  nego- 
ciated  with  them ;  but  at  last,  disregarding  all  treaties, 
they  entered  Mercia,  and  wintered  at  Repton  in  Der- 
byshire, where  they  destroyed  the  celebrated  monas- 
tery, the  sacred  mausoleum  of  all  the  Mercian  kings.  ^ 
Burrhed  quitted  his  throne,  and  leaving  his  people  to 
the  mercy  of  the  invaders,  went  disgracefully  to  Rome, 
where  he  soon  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  English 
school.® 

The  Danes  gave  the  Mercian  crown  to  Ceolwulf,  an 
officer  of  Burrhed's  court ;  his  capacity  was  contracted ; 
his  disposition  mischievous ;  he  swore  fidelity  to  his 
foreign  masters  ;  paid  them  tribute,  and  promised  to 
return  the  power  they  granted,  whenever  they  re- 
quired, and  to  be  ready  with  his  forces  to  co-operate 
with  them.    He  plundered  the  poor  peasantry,  robbed 


*  Sax.  Ch.  82.  Asser,  25.  Ethelw.  844.  It  would  seem  that  Ingwar  went  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland  after  bis  conquest  of  East  Anglia ;  for  be  is  noticed  in  the 
Annals  of  Ulster,  as  besieging  and  destroying  Alcuith  at  Dumbarton,  and  proceeding 
afterwards  to  Ireland  with  a  multitude  of  English,  Welsh,  and  Pictish  prisoners, 
where  he  died ;  as  mentioned  in  note  45.  of  the  preceding  chapter. 

'  Monasterium  que  celeberrimum  omnium  regum  Merdoram  sacntissfmnm 
mausoleum  funditus  destruxissent     Ingulf,  26. 

*  In  the  church  of  St  Mary  there.  Asser,  26.  Ingulf,  who  in  general  Is  a  verj 
valuable  authority,  here  makes  a  small  confiision  of  dates ;  he  says,  Burrhed  fled 
in  874,  while  Alfred  was  tarrying  in  Etheling  island.  This  Is  not  correct.  AUM 
did  not  seclude  himself  till  four  years  afterwards. 
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the  merchants,  and  oppressed  the  unprotected  and*    chap. 
the  clergy ;  on  the  wretched  monks  of  the  destroyed   i,  ■  ,     * 
abbey  of  Croyland  he  unfeelingly  imposed  a  tax  of  a       ®^** 
thousand  pounds.     But  this  pageant  of  tyranny  dis- 
pleased his  masters ;  he  was  stripped  of  every  thing, 
and  he  perished  miserably.^     With  him  ended  for 
ever  the  Anglo-Saxon  octarchy.      The  kingdom  of 
Mercia  never  existed  again.   When  the  Danish  power 
declined,  it  was  associated  by  Alfred  to  Wessex^^, 
from  which  it  was  never  afterwards  separated. 

England  was  now  become  divided  between  two 
powers,  the  West  Saxons,  and  the  Northmen,  who 
had  subdued  all  the  island  but  Wessex. 

The  invaders  divided  themselves  into  two  bodies. 
The  largest  part  of  their  army,  under  their  three 
kings,  Godrun,  Oskitul,  and  Amund,  marched  from 
Repton  to  Cambridge,  where  they  wintered  and  re- 
sided twelve  months  ^^;  while  another  division  of  their  They  con- 
forces  proceeded  to  Northurabria  under  Halfden,  to  "^^ 
complete  the  conquest  of  this  kingdom.  As  yet  they 
had  subdued  no  more  of  it  than  Deira.  His  calami- 
tous invasion  subjected  the  whole  kingdom  of  Nor- 
thumbria,  and  harassed  the  Strathcluyd  Britons.^^ 
Scotland  attempted  to  withstand  them,  but  failed; 
and  the  king  of  Wales  fled  to  Ireland  for  refuge  from 
their  attacks.  ^^  Halfden,  having  completed  the  con- 
quest of  Bemicia,  divided  it  amongst  his  followers, 
and  tilled  and  cultivated  it.  He  perished  soon  after- 
wards in  Ireland.^* 

•  Ingulf,  27. 

^  Ingulf,  27.  He  says,  that  fh>ni  the  tint  year  of  Penda»  to  the  deposition  of 
Ceolwulf,  the  Mercian  throne  had  lasted  about  230  years. 

"  Ethelwcrd,  844.     Asscr,  27.  "  8ml  Chron.  83. 

"  Ann.  Ulster,  65.  These  annals  notice  some  dissensions  of  the  Northmen,  in 
which  Halfden  killed  by  stratagem  the  son  of  Olaf,  one  of  the  kings,  or  sea-kings, 
that  accompanied  Ingwar. 

"  Sax.  Chron.  84.  In  876,  the  Annals  of  Ulster  place  the  death  of  Halftlen. 
"  Battle  at  Lochraun,  between  the  Fingals  and  Dubh-gals,  where  the  latter  lost 
Halfden  their  captain,"  p.  66. 
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'   began  their  hostilities  against  Wessex,    Leaving  their 

Th^'^tack  P^s^ti^^^s  ^*  night,  they  sailed  to  Dorsetshire,  sur- 
AiftwL  prised  the  castle  of  Wareham,  and  depopulated  the 
Hu  second    ^,Q^J^^J,y  round.     Alfred,  after  a  naval  victory,  weary 

of  battles  and  seeking  only  repose,  again  negotiated 
with  them  to  leave  his  dominions ;  and  he  had  the 
impolicy  to  use  money  as  his  peace -maker.  ^^  They 
pledged  themselves  by  their  bracelets,  the  oath  most 
sacred  to  their  feelings,  and  which  they  had  never 
plighted  before.^^  But  Alfred  exacted  also  an  oath 
on  Christian  relics.  We  may  smile  at  the  logic  of  the 
king,  who  thought  that  a  Christian  oath  would  im- 
pose a  stronger  obligation  on  Pagan  minds,  or  that 
the  crime  of  perjury  was  aggravated  by  the  formali- 
ties  of  the  adjuration.  But  the  delusion  of  his  mind 
in  not  discerning  that  the  welfare  of  himself  and  his 
country  was  sacrificed  by  such  treaties  is  more  re- 
markable; especially  as  Asser  mentions  that  his 
natural  character  was  to  be  too  warlike.^^ 

To  punish  Northmen  by  the  impositions  of  oaths,  or 
by  hostages,  which  appear  to  have  been  reciprocal  ^^ 
was  to  encourage  their  depredations  by  the  impunity 
which  attended  them.  It  was  binding  a  giant  with  a 
rush,  an  eagle  with  a  cobweb.  Accordingly,  in  a 
night  quickly  succeeding  the  peace-making  solemnity, 
they  rushed  clandestinely  on  the  king's  forces,  and 
slew  all   his  horsemen.'*     They  used  the  steeds  to 

'^  Ktholwerd.  844.  Before  this  treaty  Alfred  attacked  tbe  Danes  by  sea.  His 
MhipH,  incetiiiR  six  of  theirs,  took  one  and  dispersed  the  others.     Amtr,  S7. 

'"  AMor,  28.  Their  bracelets  were  highly  Talued  by  them,  and  always  buried 
with  thiMU.  See  Bartholin.  499 — 503.  Joannes  Tinmouth  Aays,  they  were  nobili- 
tutU  IndldiuD.     Hist.  MSS.  cited  by  Dugdale,  i.  p.  256. ;  and  see  Aimon,  p.  371. 

•'  •«  Nimluin  bellicosus,"  p.  24. 

I*  I  lnft*r  this,  because,  in  mentioning  Alfred's  complete  and  final  conquest  of 
Otithrun,  Asser  says,  he  exacted  hostages,  but  gave  none.  Ille  nullum  eis  daret, 
p,  A4.  II«  Adds  that  this  was  unusual.  Ita  tamen  qualiter  nunquam  cum  aliquo 
fiof m  Ante  pe plgemnt, 

^  Awwr.  9K. 


1 
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mount  a  part  of  their  army,  which  rode  immediately 
to  Exeter,  and  remained  there  for  the  winter.^^ 

The  small  advantage  which  the  ships  of  Alfred  ...^1' 
had  obtained  over  a  few  Danish  vessels,  induced  him  iuvij  s'uc- 
to  cause  long  ships  and  galleys  to  be  built  at  the 
ports  of  his  kingdom ;  and,  as  his  countrymen  were 
less  competent  to  navigate  them,  he  manned  them 
with  such  piratical  foreigners  as  would  engage  in  his 
service.^^  They  were  appointed  to  cut  off  all  supplies 
from  his  invaders.  They  met  a  large  fleet  of  North- 
men hastening  from  Wareham,  to  relieve  their  coun- 
trymen. They  flew  to  arms  with  the  same  alacrity 
with  which  they  prosecuted  all  their  enterprises. 
The  Northmen,  half  ruined  already  by  a  stormy 
voyage,  waged  a  fruitless  battle ;  their  hosts  perished, 
and  of  their  steeds  of  the  ocean,  to  adopt  their  fa- 
vourite metaphor,  one  hundred  and  twenty  were 
destroyed  at  the  rock  of  Swan  wick,  on  the  coast  of 
Hampshire.^ 

Alfred  at  last  collected  his  troops,  and  marched 
against  the  Danes  in  Exeter;  but  they  possessed 
themselves  of  the  castle  before  he  reached  it,  and 
his  military  skill  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  assault 
or  to  besiege  it.  He  contented  himself  with  repeating 
the  illusory  policy  of  exacting  new  hostages  and  new 
oaths,  that  they  should  depart  from  his  kingdom.^^ 

The  conduct  of  Alfred,  in  the  first  years  of  his 
reign,  seems  to  have  been  imprudent.  While  acting 
with  his  brother,  he  was  energetic  and  indefatigable; 

*  Named  by  the  Britons,  Cacr  Wise;  by  the  Saxons,  eaxanceajrne.  It  is, 
continues  Asser,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Wise,  near  the  southern  sea,  which 
flovrs  between  Gaul  and  Britain. 

"  Asserts  expressions  are  **  Impositisque  piratis  in  illis  vias  maris  custodiendas 
commisit"    P.  29. 

"  The  printed  copy  of  Asser,  besides  this  defeat,  makes  120  also  to  perish  in  a 
storm.  I  follow  Matt  West.  328.,  who  consolidates  the  two  incidents  into  one. 
Flor.  Wig.  315.,  Sax.  Ch.  83.,  Ethel w.  845.,  and  Hunt  350.,  mention  only  one 
loss  of  120  vesseb. 

»  Asser,  28. 
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'  instead  of  a  system  of  vigilance  and  vigour  against 
®^^^  his  enemies,  we  find  nothing  but  inert  quietude,  tem- 
porising pacifications,  and  transient  armaments.  The 
only  plan  discernible  in  the  first  seven  years  of  his 
reign,  was  to  gain  momentary  repose.  An  interval 
of  tranquillity  was  certainly  obtained ;  but  it  was  a 
delusive  slumber  on  the  precipice  of  fate. 
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CHAP.  VIIL 

Alfred  becomes  a  Fugitive,  —  Mueonduci  imputed  to  him. 

We  now  approach  the  period  of  Alfred's  greatest  de-     chap. 
gradation.     The  locusts  of  the  Baltic,  to  use  the  ex-  .  ^^"^  , 
pressive  metaphor  of  the  chronicles,  having  spread       878. 
themselves  over  part   of   Mercia  in  the   preceding  fntS^wSi. 
August,  and  being  joined  by  new  swarms,  advanced 
again  into  Wessex ;  and  in  January  took  possession 
of  Chippenham  in  Wiltshire,  where  they  passed  the 
winter,  and  from  which  they  made  excursive  ravages 
over  the  adjacent  country.    On  this  decisive  invasion, 
the  country  found  itself  so  unprotected,  from  what- 
ever cause,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  emigrated 
in  penury  and  terror  to  other  regions.     Some  fled 
over  sea,  and  to  France ;  the  rest,  overawed  by  the 
cavalry  of  the  invaders,  submitted  to  their  dominion, 
and  Alfred  himself  was  compelled  to  become  a  fugi- 
tive.^ 

These  circumstances,  which  every  chronicler  states  AifWt 
or  implies,  are  so  extraordinary,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ^^^ 
comprehend  them.  The  Danes  invade  Wessex,  the 
country  falls  undefended  into  their  hands,  and  Alfred 
preserves  his  life  by  such  a  concealment,  that  his 
friends  were  as  igiiorant  as  his  enemies  both  of  his 
residence  and  fate.^  Such  became  his  distress,  that 
he  knew  not  where  to  turn  ^  ;  such  was  his  poverty, 

>  Aner,  30.  Sax.  Chron.  84.  Etbelw.  845.  Matt  West  329.  Hunt  350. 
Asseiil  Annales,  166.     Alur.  Bev.  105.     Walling.  537.  and  others. 

'  Qaare  ergo  idem  ssepedlctus  ^Ifredus  in  tantam  miseriam  sspius  incidit  ut 
nemo  suliiectorum  suonmi  sciret,  ubi  esset  vel  quo  devenisset  Asser,  32.  So 
Aaserii  Annales,  166.     So  Flor.  Wig. 

'  At  rex  ^Ifredus  taetus  dolore  cordis  intrinsecus,  quid  ageret,  quo  se  verteret 
Ignorabat     Iftatt  West  329. 
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■  ^'  '  furtive  or  open  plunder  he  could  extort,  not  merely 
«78.  from  the  Danes,  but  even  from  those  of  his  subjects 
who  submitted  to  their  government ;  or  by  fishing 
and  hunting  obtain.*  He  wandered  about  in  woods 
and  marshes  in  the  greatest  penury,  with  a  few  com- 
panions ;  sometimes,  for  greater  secrecy,  alone.^  He 
had  neither  territory,  nor,  for  a  time,  the  hope  of 
regaining  any.^ 

To  find  Alfred  and  the  country  in  this  distress, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  remark,  that  no  battles  are 
mentioned  to  have  occurred  between  the  arrival  of  the 
Northmen  at  Chippenham,  and  the  flight  of  the  king} 
or  the  subjection  of  the  country,  are  circumstances 
peculiarly  perplexing.  It  is  not  stated  on  this  inva- 
sion, as  it  is  on  every  other,  that  Alfred  collected  an 
army,  and  resisted  the  Northmen ;  that  he  retired  at 
the  head  of  his  forces,  though  defeated ;  that  he  posted 
himseK  in  any  fortress  ^,  or  that  he  took  any  measures 
to  defend  the  country  against  his  enemies.  They  in- 
vade in  January ;  and  between  that  month  and  the 
following  Easter,  a  very  short  period,  all  this  disaster 
occurred. 

The  power  of  the  Danes  may  have  been  formidable, 
but  it  had  never  been  found  by  Alfred  to  be  irresis- 
tible ;  and  the  events  of  a  few  months  proved  that  it 
was  easily  assailable.  When  they  attacked  his  brother, 
they  met  a  resistance  which  has  been  recorded.  When 
they  attacked  himself  in  the  preceding  years,  his 
means  of  opposition,  though   not  vigorous,  are  yet 

*  Nihil  enim  habetMtt  quo  uteretur,  nisi  quod  a  paganis  et  etiam  a  ChrtatJanli 
qui  se  pagmnonini  subdiderant  dominio,  ftvquentlbus  irmptioalbus  aut  dam,  ant 
eUam  palam  subtraheret     Aaser,  30.     Flor.  Wig. 

*  Asser,  30.  Hunt  350.  IfailroB,  144.  Chron.  Sax.  84.  Matt  West  329. 
Sim.  Dun.  Id.  71. 

*  Alured.  Bev.  105. 

*  This  was  remarkable,  because  Odun's  defence  in  Kynwith,  and  Alfred*8  subee- 
ttuent  fortiflcation  in  Ethelingey,  show  how  such  a  retreat  would  have  protected 
M  ootratry.    Hoveden  says,  that  his  ministers  retired  to  Kynwitb,  p.  417. 
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noticed.     But  on  this  invasion,  a  most  remarkable     chap. 
silence  occurs  as  to  any  measures  of  defence.     As  far      ^"'' 


as  we  can  penetrate  into  such  an  obscured  incident,      ®"®- 
we  can  discern  none ;  nothing  appears  but  panic  and 
disaffection  in  the  people ;  inactivity  and  distress  in 
the  king. 

To  suppose  that  the  Northmen  surprised  him  by  a 
rapid  movement  into  Wessex  is  no  diminution  of  the 
difficulty,  because  they  had  been  eight  years  in  the 
island,  moving  about  as  they  pleased ;  and  often  with 
celerity,  for  the  purpose  of  easier  victory.  Rapidity 
of  motion  was,  indeed,  a  part  of  their  usual  tactics, 
both  in  England  and  in  France ;  and  not  to  have  pre- 
pared against  an  event  that  was  always  possible,  and 
always  impending  over  him,  impeaches  both  the 
judgment  and  patriotism  of  the  king  at  this  period 
of  peril. 

Before  Alfred,  from  a  respected  sovereign,  would 
have  become  a  miserable  fugitive,  we  should  expect 
to  read  of  many  previous  battles ;  of  much  patriotic 
exertion,  corresponding  with  his  character  and  dig- 
nity due  to  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  worthy  of  his 
intellect.  If  defeated  in  one  county,  we  should  look 
for  him  in  another;  always  with  an  army,  or  in  a 
fortress ;  always  withstanding  the  fierce  enemies  who 
assaulted  him. 

What  overwhelmed  Alfred  with  such  distress?  its  cau»  in - 
What  drove  him  so  easily  from  his  throne  ?  It  could  ^**"^ 
not  be,  as  Sir  John  Spelman  intimates,  that  the  Saxons 
"  were  before  quite  spent  and  done,"  because  it  is 
not  true,  that  in  876  they  fought  "  seven  desperate 
battles."®  These  battles  have  been  placed  in  this 
year  hitherto  erroneously.  On  comparing  every  re- 
putable chronicler  with  Asser,  the  friend  of  the  king, 
we  find  them  to  have  occurred  in  the  last  year  of 

*  See  his  plain  but  learned  and  useful  life  of  Alfred,  p.  53.  and  50.     Hume  has 
copied  his  misconception. 
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I  period,  though  the  king  sometimes  headed  armies,  no 
®^^  sanguinary  conflict  is  mentioned  to  have  ensued  in 
Wessex.  Seven  years  had  now  elapsed  without  one 
important  struggle ;  the  strength  of  West  Saxony 
was  therefore  unimpaired,  because  one  third  of  the 
juvenUe  population,  at  Alfred's  accession,  would,  in 
878,  have  attained  the  age  of  courageous  manhood. 

That  the  arrival  of  new  supplies  from  the  Baltic, 
could  not  have  "  broken  the  spirits  of  the  Saxons  "  so 
suddenly,  and  have  "  reduced  them  to  despair,"  is 
probable,  because  the  West  Saxons  had  not,  for  the 
last  seven  years,  "  undergone  a  miserable  havoc  in 
their  persons  and  property,"  and  had  exerted  no 
**  vigorous  actions  in  their  own  defence."  So  far  from 
being  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  despair,  we  shall 
find  that  a  single  summons  from  their  king,  when  he 
had  recovered  his  self-possession,  and  resolved  to  be 
the  heroic  patriot,  was  sufficient  to  bring  them  eagerly 
into  the  field,  though  the  undisputed  occupation  of 
the  country  for  some  months  must  have  rendered  the 
collection  of  an  adequate  force  more  difficult,  and  its 
hostilities  far  less  availing  than  before.  The  king  is 
not  stated  to  have  troubkd  them  with  exhortations, 
to  defend  "  their  prince,  their  country,  and  their 
liberties,"  ^  before  he  retired.  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  foes  whom  he  had  left  at  Chippenham,  he 
found  near  Westbury,  when  he  made  the  effort  which 
produced  his  restoration.  Amid  all  the  confusion, 
emigration,  and  dismay,  which  his  seclusion  must 
have  produced,  twenty,  noiles  composed  the  extent  of 
their  intermediate  progress.  The  invaders,  whose 
conquests,  when  unresisted,  were  so  circumscribed, 
and  whose  triumphs  were  afterwards  destroyed  by 
one  well-directed  effort,  could  not  have  exhibited 
that  gigantic  port,  which  intimidates  strength  into 


> 


*  This  Is  our  Huine*8  mistaken  statement,  p.  79,  60. 
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imbecility,  and  ensures  destruction,  by  annihilating 
the  spirit  that  might  avert  it. 

To  understand  this  obscure  incident,  it  is  neces-       ®^^ 
sary  to  notice  some  charges  of  misconduct  which  have  Bfi«c^«ct 
been  made    against  Alfred.      The  improprieties  al-  Alfred, 
luded  to  are  declared  to  have  had  political    conse^ 
quences,  and  have  been  connected  with  his  mysterious 
seclusion.     It  may  be  most  impartial  to  review  the 
traditional  imputations  in  all  their  extent,  and  then 
to  consider,  fpom  the  confessions  of  Asser,  how  much 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  or  to  reject.^^ 

An  ancient  life  of  Saint  Neot,  a  kinsman  of  Alfred, 
exists  in  Saxon  ^^,  which  alludes,  though  vaguely,  to 
some  impropriety  in  the  king's  conduct.  It  says, 
that  Neot  chided  him  with  many  words,  and  spoke  to 
him  prophetically :  "  0  king,  much  shalt  thou  suflTer 
in  this  life ;  hereafter  so  much  distress  thou  shalt 
abide,  that  no  man's  tongue  may  say  it  all.  Now, 
loved  child,  hear  me  if  thou  wilt,  and  turn  thy  heart 
to  my  counsel.  Depart  entirely  from  thine  un- 
righteousness, and  thy  sins  with  alms  redeem,  and 
with  tears  abolish."  ^^ 

**  It  would  be  absurd  for  me  to  offer  any  apology  for  having  ventured  to  be  the 
first  writer  in  our  history  that  has  called  the  public  attention  to  the  fiiults  of  Alfred, 
whose  life  has  been  made  one  continued  stream  of  panegyric.  History  is  only 
valuable  In  proportion  to  its  truth,  and  it  is  no  injustice  to  any  great  characters 
to  remark,  with  due  candour,  those  imperfections  which  they  allowed  themselves  to 
Gonmilt.  Yet  Dr.  Whitaker  accuses  of  falsehood  those  who  state  that  Alfred  had 
any  defects.  A  few  strokes  of  his  pen  demolish  authorities  as  easily  as  he  some- 
times unduly  stretches  them.     See  his  St  Neot,  p.  141. 

>'  It  is  in  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library,  Vespasian,  D.  14.,  intituled  <«  Vita  Sanctt 
Neoti  Saxonice.'*  It  follows  an  account  of  Furseus,  an  East-Anglian  Saint,  and 
some  religious  essays  of  Elfric,  all  in  Saxon.  As  Elftic  wrote  the  lives  of  many 
saints  in  Saxon,  it  is  most  probably  his  composition. 

^  After  mentioning  that  Alfred  came  to  Neot,  emb  hif  faple  rhcappe,  it  adds, 
he  bme  eac  cbpeabe  manesa  popbeo,  aob  bim  to  cp'  mib  pope  picesonse. 
"  eala  tbu  kms*  mjrcel  pcealc  tbu  rbolisen  on  rbjrfren  lipe,  on  than  copeapben 
cime  fpa  micele  aosrumojrfTc  cba  Sebiben  fcealc  tba  nan  mnnnifc  tunse  hit 
call  afecsen  ne  maeis.  Nu  leop  beapn  sehop  me  s^F  Chu  pylt  anb  thme  heopte 
to  mme  pebe  seceppe.  IVepit  ealhnse  ppam  tbmpa  unpicbtpirojrrre,  anb  tbioe 
fjrnnen  mib  aelmerpen  alep  et  mib  teapen  abisole.*'  MSS.  Vesp.  p.  145.  From 
Asserts  expressions  (ut  in  Vita  Sancti  patris  Neoti  legitur),  p.  30.,  it  seems  that  a 
life  of  Neot  had  been  written  before  Asser  died.  The  Saxon  life  above  quoted 
seems  to  be  an  epitome  of  some  more  ancient  one.  In  this  manner  Elfric  epito« 
mised  Abbo*s  life.     See  MSS.  JuUus,  E.  7. 
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'    '  what  stronger   in   its  expressions  of  reproach.      It 

®^^  states^  "  that  Neot,  reproving  his  bad  actions,  com- 
manded him  to  amend;  that  Alfred,  not  having 
wholly  followed  the  rule  of  reigning  justly,  pursued 
the  way  of  depravity  ^* :  that  one  day  when  the  king 
came,  Neot  sharply  reproached  him  for  the  wicked- 
ness of  his  tyranny,  and  the  proud  'austerity  of  his 
government."  It  declares  that  Neot  foresaw  and  fore- 
told his  misfortunes.  "  Why  do  you  ^lOTy  in  your 
misconduct  ?  Why  are  you  powerfiil  but  in  iniquity  ? 
you  have  been  exalted^  but  you  shall  not  continue ; 
you  shall  be  bruised  like  the  ears  of  wheat.  Where 
then  will  be  your  pride  ?  K  that  is  not  yet  excluded 
from  you,  it  soon  shall  be.  You  shall  be  deprived  of 
that  very  sovereignty,  of  whose  ycun  splendour  you 
are  so  extravagantly  arrogant."  ^^ 

It  is  in  fuU  conformity  with  these  two  lives  of  Neot 
that  those  others  written  by  Ramsay  in  the  twelfth 
century  ^^,  express  also  inculpations  of  Ali&ed.  The 
life  composed  in  prose  states  tl^t  Neot  chided  him 
severely  for  his  iniquitous  conduct.  "  You  shall  be  de- 
prived of  that  kingdom  in  which  you  are  swelling ;  in 
which  you  are  so  violently  exercising  an  immoderate 

"  This  is  a  MS.  in  tlie  Cotton  Lilirury,  Chiudiiis,  k,  b.  It  it  in  Latin,  and  b 
intituled  "  Vita  Sancti  Neoti  per  WilL  Abbatem  Cit^landenwni,  an.  1180." 

*^  Pravos  etiam  cgiu  radaiiguens  actus  juisit  in  melius  converti— nondom  ad 
plenum  recte  regnandi  nonnam  assecutus^  yUmn.  deterrerat  pimyitatis.  Claud.  MSL 
154. 

^  Quadam  deuique  die  solemn!  Yenientem  ez  more  de  ttrannidis  Iraprobitate  et 
de  superha  regiminis  austeritate  acriter  euro  increpavit  Neotus.  ^-  Apponebat  ei 
sanctum  David  —  regimi  mansuetissimum  et  omnibus  humilitatis  exemidar — aft- 
rebat  et  Saulera  superbia  reprobatuuL  —  Spiritu  attactus  propbetioo^  ftitura  ef 
prasdixit  infortunia.  *'  Quid  gloriaris***  inquit,  **  in  malitia  ?  Quid  potens  es  in 
iniquitate,  elevatus  es  ad  modicum  et  non  subsistes  et  sicut  summitatea  splcarum 
conteris.  Ubi  est  gloriatio  tua  ?  at  si  nondum  exclusa  est,  aliquando  tamen  ex- 
cludetur.  Ipso  enim  regiminis  principatu  cujus  inani  gloriatione  te  ipsum  ezce- 
dendo  superbis,  in  proximo  privaberis,  &c.'*     MS.  Claud,  p.  164. 

"  Dr.  Whitaker  has  printed  these  from  two  MSS.  at  Oxford,  one  at  the  Bodleian, 
the  other  in  Magdalen  College,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  St  Neot.  He  thought  them 
the  oldest  lives  of  St  Neot  now  known.  The  two  which  I  have  already  quoted 
are,  however,  more  ancient  especially  the  Saxon,  which  preceded  the  Normaa 
conquest. 
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tyranny.     But  if  you  withdraw  yourself  from  your     chap. 
cruel  vices  and  inordinate  passions,  you  shall  find 


mercy."  ^^  ®^®* 

The  same  author's  biography,  in  Latin  verse,  re- 
proaches the  king's  conduct,  as  ^'  dissolute,  cruel, 
proud,  and  severe."  It  adds,  that  the  king  promised 
to  correct  himself,  but  did  not ;  but  only  added  to  his 
misdeeds,  and  became  worse.  That  Neot  again  re- 
proved  him  for  "  wandering  in  depraved  mannera," 
and  announced  his  impending  calamities.  ^^ 

The  same  ideas  are  repeated  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury by  Matthew  of  Westminster  in  his  history,  in 
phrases  like  those  of  Ramsay  ^^;  and  John  of  Tin- 
mouth,  about  the  same  period,  reiterates  the  charge 
in  the  language  of  the  Claudius  MS.  ^^  Another 
writer  of  a  chronicle,  Wallingford,  asserts  that  Alfred, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  indulged  in  luxury  and 
vice ;  and  that  the  amendment  of  his  conduct  was  a 
consequence  of  his  adversity.  ^^ 

With  these  statements  from  later  authorities  in 
our  recollection,  let  us  turn  to  the  contemporary 
evidence  of  Asser,  the  confidential  friend  as  well  as 
the  biographer  of  Alfred,  and  who  declares  so  re- 
peatedly in  his  history  that  he  wrote  from  the  in- 
formation of  living  eye-witnesses.  He  loved  his  royal 
master,  and  we  cannot  read  his  artless  biography  of 
him  without  perceiving  that  it  is  not  likely  he  would 
have  overstated  his  faults,  or  have  even  mentioned 
them,  if  they  had  not  been  then  too  well  known  to 
have  been  omitted  by  an  honest  writer. 

"  Whit.  App.  p.  347.  ■  Ibid.  p.  34a 

^  See  Matt  West  p.  330.  From  the  corRspondence  of  hit  wordsy  he  miigt  ha^e 
had  Bamaay*8  prote  life  before  him  when  he  wrote. 

**  From  the  very  damaged  MS.  of  Tinmouth*s  history  in  the  British  Museum, 
Tiberius,  b.  1.,  Dr.  Whitaker  has  printed  the  part  which  relates  to  St  Neot  App. 
366.  There  is  a  fine  complete  MS.  of  Tinmouth  in  the  Lambeth  library,  which 
I  have  inspected.  As  I  have  foimd,  on  comparing  them,  Matthew  of  Westminster 
to  have  copied  Ramsay,  so  I  perceive  Tinmouth  has  extracted  passages  from  the 
older  lifSe  which  I  have  quoted  in  notes  14  and  15. 

'I  Wallingford,  Chron.     Gale,  ill.  p.  636,  636. 

H  H   4 
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BOOK  Two  words  used  by  Asser  are  sufficient  to  remove 
^^'  .  all  doubt  on  the  existence  of  some  great  faults  in 
S78^  Alfred,  in  the  first  part  of  his  reign ;  and  his  con- 
tinuing expressions  will  assist  us  in  comprehending 
what  they  were.  Asser  says,  "  We  believe  that  this 
adversity  occurred  to  the  Mng  not  tjndesebyedly."  ** 
This  emphatic  admission  is  followed  by  these  sen- 
tences :  — 

"  Because,  in  the  first  part  of  his  reign,  when 
he  was  a  young  man,  and  governed  by  a  youthful 
mind ;  when  the  men  of  his  kingdom  and  his  subjects 
came  to  him  and  besought  his  aid  in  their  necessities ; 
when  they  who  were  depressed  by  the  powerful,  im- 
plored his  aid  and  patronage;  he  would  not  hear 
them,  nor  afibrd  them  any  assistance,  but  treated 
them  as  of  no  estimation."  ^^ 

Asser  continues  to  stat«,  that  "  Saint  Neot,  who 
was  then  living,  his  relation,  deeply  lamented  this, 
and  foretold  that  the  greatest  adversity  would  befall 
him.  But  Alfred  paid  no  attention  to  his  admoni- 
tions, and  treated  the  predictiqn  with  disdain."  ^ 

The  guarded  expression  of  the  bishop,  writing  to 
his  living  sovereign,  whom  he  highly  venerated,  pre- 
vent us  from  deciphering  more  clearly  the  exact 
nature  of  Alfred's  offence.  As  far  as  he  goes,  how- 
ever, he  gives  some  confirmation  to  the  traditions 
which  have  been  quoted.  He  confesses  some  miscon- 
duct in  the  discharge  of  the  king's  royal  functions. 
And  as  he  adds,  that  Alfred's  punishment  was  so 

°  Quam  siquidem  ad?enitatem  prsfiito  regl  illatam  nom  intmerito  ei  cimiiiM 
crediinus.    Aiser,  p.  31. 

**  Quia  in  piimo  tempore  regni  sul,  cum  adhuc  juyenls  erat,  animo  que  juTcniU 
detentus  flierat,  liomines  sui  regni  sibi  que  suluecti,  qui  ad  eum  venerant,  et  pTD 
necessitatibus  suis  eum  requisierant,  et  qui  depress!  potestatibus  erant,  suom  auz- 
iliura  ac  patrocinium  implorabant ;  ille  vero  noluit  tot  awUre,  nee  aliquod  ■t^^nii^m 
impendebat,  sed  omnino  eos  nihili  pendebat,  p.  31. 

^  Quod  beatissimus  vir  Neotus  adhuc  vivens  in  came  qui  erat  cognatus  saw 
intime  corde  doluit ;  maximamque  adversitatem  ab  boc  el  Tenturaxn  spiritu  pro- 
phetico  plenus  pnedizerat  Sed  ille  et  piisdroam  viri  Dei  corrrptioiicm  parri  pcD- 
debat  et  verissimam  ^us  prophetiam  non  recipiebat     Aseer,  32. 
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severe  in  this  world,  that  his  insipientia,  his  folly,     chap. 
might  not  be  chastised  hereafter  2^,  we  may  presume      ^"^ 


that  the  fault  was  of  magnitude,  though  he  has  not      ®^^ 
more  clearly  explained  it. 

The  prophetic  spirit  of  Neot  could  be  nothing  but 
his  sagacity.  The  king's  neglect  of  the  complaints 
and  sufferings  of  his  subjects  may  have  made  him 
unpopular,  and  Neot  may  have  foreseen  the  calami- 
ties which  would  result  from  the  displeasure  of  the 
people.  The  activity  and  power  of  the  Danes  could 
not  be  resisted  with  success,  without  the  highest  zeal 
and  alacrity  of  the  Saxon  people.  But  if  Alfred,  by 
treating  their  grievances  with  contempt,  had  alienated 
their  affections,  the  strongest  fortress  of  his  throne 
was  sapped. 

In  considering  this  subject,  we  must,  in  justice  to  ine  pro- 
Alfred  remember,  that  all  his  errors  were  confined  ***^<*"^ 
to  the  first  part  of  his  reign,  and  were  nobly 
amended.  It  is  also  fair  to  state,  that  the  imputed 
neglect  of  his  people  must  not  be  hastily  attributed 
to  a  tyrannical  disposition,  because  it  may  be  referred 
to  circumstances  which  better  suit  his  authentic  cha- 
racter. It  may  have  arisen  from  the  intellectual  dis- 
parity between  himself  and  his  people.  When  men 
begin  to  acquire  knowledge,  they  sometimes  encourage 
a  haughty  self- opinion,  a  craving  fondness  for  their 
favourite  pursuit,  and  an  irritable  impatience  of  every 
interruption.  This  hurtful  temper,  which  disappears 
as  the  judgment  matures,  may  have  accompanied 
Alfred's  first  acquisitions  of  knowledge;  and  such 
feelings  could  only  be  exasperated,  when  the  duties 
of  his  office  called  him  from  his  studies  and  medita- 
tions into  a  world  of  barbarians,  who  despised  books 
and  bookmen  ;  with  whom  his  mind  could  have  no 

*  Quia  igftur  quicquid  ab  homine  peccatur  aut  hie  aut  in  ftituro  Decease  est  ut 
quolibet  modo  puniatur ;  noiuit  verus  et  plus  judex  illam  regis  insipientiam  esse 
impuDltam  in  hoc  seculo  quatenus  illi  parceret  in  districto  judido.     Asser,  33. 
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point  of  contact;  wfaose  ignonmce  pfOToked  hbcoQ- 
f  tempc  mal  wboae  habits^  peifaaps,  excited  his  aUior- 
lence.  Brgimnng  to  medititei  in  his  private  hours, 
CO  the  iUastnoiis  sDcients  whom  he  had  heard  dL,  his 
nmid  aspired  to  be  assiiirihited  to  theirs^  and  could 
onhr  loathe  the  rude,  martial,  and  ignorant  savages 
who  fiDed  his  ooort,  claimfd  his  time,  and  oppressed 
hb  kii^dcm.  Dependoift  and  noUe  were  alike  fierce, 
nmnstmcted,  and  gross.  How  could  his  emerging 
mind  compare  the  exaJted  characters  and  depictured 
civilisBtion  of  Greece  and  Rome,  <Nr  the  sweet  and 
interestiiig  yirtoes  incnkated  by  Ghristianity,  with- 
out an  indignation,  impatiencp,  and  misanthropy 
which  can  for  our  ccMnpasdon  rather  than  our  re- 
proach !  How  could  he  have  imbibed  an  ardent  inteU 
lectual  taste,  and  have  thereby  possessed  the  increas- 
ing love  of  the  great,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good, 
without  being  affected  by  the  melancholy  contrast 
between  his  studies  and  his  experience !  Every  one 
who  has  struggled  into  taste  and  knowledge  amid  the 
impediments  of  uncongenial  connections  and  occupa- 
tions, will  have  felt,  in  his  own  experience,  some- 
thing of  that  temper  of  mind,  which,  in  circumstances 
somewhat  analogous,  seems  at  first  to  have  actuated 
Alfred. 
AMM  de-  Asser  connects  with  the  hints  about  his  faults,  an 
bb^t^.  intimation,  that,  in  this  important  crisis  of  his  life, 
he  suffered  from  the  disaffection  of  his  subjects.  It 
is  expressed  obscurely,  but  the  words  are  of  strong 
import.  He  says,  ^^  the  Lord  permitted  him  to  be 
very  often  wearied  by  his  enemies,  affUcted  by  ad- 
versity, and  to  be  depressed  by  the  contempt  of  his 
peopled  ^^  He  adds  to  tiiese  phrases,  the  paragraphs 
already  quoted  about  his  faults,  and  ends  the  subject 
^k       by  declaring,   "  Wherefore  he  fell  often  into  such 

^K  *  Vertimttlam«bho6tlbii»<lktigai1,advefritatlbu8iiilUgi,<i^^ 
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misery,  that  none  of  his  subjects  knew  where  he  was,     chap. 
or  what  had  befallen  him."  ^^  -  ^"^  » 

Asser  had  already  declared,  that  on  the  invasion  ®7®* 
of  Grodrun,  many  fled  into  exile ;  and  that  ^^  for  the 
greatest  part,  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  sub- 
mitted to  his  dominion."*^  The  inference  which 
seems  naturally  to  result  from  all  his  passages  is, 
that  Alfred  had  offended  his  people,  and  in  this 
trying  emergency  was  deserted  by  them.  Other 
authors  also  declare,  that  it  was  their  flight  or  dis» 
affection  which  produced  his.  ^ 

A  few  other  remarks  on  this  subject  may  be  perused 
in  the  accompanying  note.  ^ 

^  Qnare  ergo  idem  sspedfctiu  ^Ifrediu  in  tantam  xniferiam  tcplus  inddlt,  at 
nemo  sul^ectonim  suorum  sclret,  ubi  esset  yel  quo  deyenisset,  p.  32. 

•  Asser,  p.  30. 

**  The  chronicle  of  Ifailros  says,  thai  AJttnA /MffienHlnu  tmis  cum  paucis  rellctus 
est  et  in  nemoribus  se  abscondebat,  p.  144.  Wallingford  says.  Rex  yero  Ealft^us 
elcf^t  prophetis  spiritui  cedere  quam  cum  eerto  tuorum  di$$idio  SKvientibus  occur- 
sare.  Ingulf  declares,  that  ad  tantam  tandem  ezilitatem  deductus  est  ut  tribus 
pagis  Hamtoniensi,  Wiltoniensi,  et  Somersata  <c^re  in  Jide  retentis,  p.  26.  So 
Malmsbury,  p.  43. 

The  Latin  life  of  St  Neot  says.  Rex  autem  Aluredus  audiens  barbaricam  rabiem 
atque  ssvitiam  comlnus  iruisse  auoruwtque  coiuiderana  ^$per$ionem  hue  illucque 
ccBpit  anlmo  fluctuare.  MSS.  Claud.  157.  The  expression  of  Asser,  in  note  32. 
of  SapiuSf  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  Alfred  had  been  in  great  difficulties  before 
this  last  distress. 

"  We  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  neglect  of  his  suluects  mentioned  by 
Asser ;  but  he  is  also  charged  with  cruelty  and  severity,  and  with  Immoral  conduct. 
In  the  ancient  lives  of  St  Neot. 

C>n  the  last  imputation  we  may  observe,  that  Alflred  in  his  youth  felt  himself 
sulqect  to  tendencies  which  induced  him  to  implore  (h>m  Heaven  some  disciplining 
visitation  to  repress  them,  that  would  not  make  him  useless  or  contemptible  among 
his  contemponuries.  Asser,  p.  41.  The  accusation  of  cruelty  and  severity  is  more 
remarkable.  On  this  we  may  recollect  some  of  his  judicial  punishments  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  old  law-book  called  the  **  Mirroir  des  Justices,**  written  by  An- 
drew llome  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second.  He  quotes  in  this  work.  Roils  in 
the  time  of  king  Alfred,  and,  among  many  other  iniUctions  of  the  king's  love  of 
justice,  he  mentions  several  executions  which  appear  to  have  been  both  summary 
and  arbitrary,  and,  according  to  our  present  notions,  cruelly  severe.  It  is  true  that 
the  minds  and  habits  of  every  part  of  society  were  in  those  times  so  violent,  that 
our  estimation  of  the  propriety  of  these  judicial  severities  cannot  now  be  accurately 
just  But  yet,  even  with  this  recollection,  the  capital  punishments  with  which 
Alfk^  is  stated  to  have  visited  the  judicial  errors,  corruptions,  incapacity,  dis- 
honesty, and  violence,  which  are  recorded  in  the  Mirror,  strike  our  moral  feeling 
as  coming  within  the  expressions  of  the  *^  immoderate  tyranny  **  which  he  is  said 
to  have  at  first  exhibited. 

That  Alfred  should  desire  the  improvement  of  his  people,  was  the  natural  result 
of  his  own  improving  mind.  But  if  he  at  first  attempted  to  effl?ct  this  by  violence ; 
and  to  precipitate,  by  pitiless  exertions  of  power,  that  melioration  which  time,  and 
adapted  education,  laws,  example,  and  institutioDS,  only  could  produce,  he  acted 
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BOOK       with  as  much  real  tyranny  as  if  he  had  shed  their  hlood  from  the  oommon  pMstoos 
lY.  of  ordinary  despots ;  but  his'  motives  must  not  be  confounded  with  thdrs.     He 

<        >       '    meant  weli,  though  he  may  have  acted,  in  this  respect,  ii^udidously. 

878.  Tet  no  motive  can  make  crime  not  criminal    However  men  may  palter  with 

the  question  to  serve  temporary  purposes,  no  end  justifies  bad  means.  Cruelty  and 
violence  are  always  evils,  and  tend  to  produce  greater  ones  than  those  which  they 
correct.  We  may,  therefore,  understand  from  the  examples  mentioned  by  Home, 
that  even  Alfred's  better  purposes,  thus  executed,  may  have  attached  to  the  begin* 
ning  of  his  reign  the  charges  of  tyranny  and  cruelty,  and  may  have  produced  the 
temporary  aversion  of  his  people.  They  could  not  appreciate  his  great  olijects. 
They  saw  what  they  hated.  They  probably  misconceived,  for  a  time,  his  real  cha^ 
racter,  and  by  their  alienation  may  have  contributed  to  amend  it.  Virtue,  without 
intending  it,  will  often  act  viciously  from  ignorance,  prQudioe,  wrong  aidvloe,  or 
undue  alarm.  Wisdom  must  unite  with  virtue  to  keep  it  from  wrong  conduct  or 
deterioration ;  but  true  wisdom  arises  from  the  best  human  and  divine  tuition,  and 
the  gradual  concurrence  of  experience.  Alft^  possessed  these  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  but  in  its  earlier  periods  had  not  attained  them. 


^ 
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CHAP.  IX. 

His  Conduct  during  his  Seclusion. 

Let  us  now  collect  all  that  the  most  ancient  writers     chap. 
have  transmitted   to  us   of  this  afflictive  crisis  of  »    ^^ 
Alfred's  life.     Their  statements  present  us  with  all      ®^®- 
that  was  known  or  believed  on  this  subject,  by  our 
ancestors  who  lived  nearest  to  the  times  of  our  vene- 
rable king ;  and  they  are  too  interesting  not  to  merit 
our  careful  preservation. 

The  period  of  Alfred's  humiliation  may  be  divided 
into  four  stages.  1st.  What  occurred  between  his 
leaving  his  throne  and  his  reaching  Athelney:  2d. 
The  incidents  which  happened  to  him  there  before 
he  began  his  active  measures  against  the  invaders : 
3d.  His  exertions  until  he  discovered  himself  again 
to  his  subjects :  and,  4th.  The  great  battle  which 
restored  him  to  his  kingdom.  On  each  of  these 
heads  we  will  lay  before  the  reader  the  circumstances 
which  the  best  and  most  ancient  authorities  that  we 
could  explore  have  transmitted  to  us. 

On  the  first  stage,  the  oldest  authority  that  now 
remains  is  the  Saxon  life  of  St.  Neot,  written  before 
the  Conquest.  He  says  of  the  king,  that  when  the 
army  approached  ^^  he  was  soon  lost ;  he  took  flight, 
and  left  all  his  warriors,  and  his  commanders,  and 
all  his  people,  his  treasures  and  his  treasure  vessels, 
and  preserved  his  life.  He  went  hiding  over  hedges 
and  ways,  woods  and  wilds,  till  through  the  divine 
guidance  he  came  safe  to  the  isle  of  ^Ethelney ."  ^ 

'  Tha  f e  bepe  fpti  ftitblic  paef,  anb  fp^  neb  eDSlelanbe,  ho  fooe  roppjrpbt, 
rleamer  cepte,  bif  cempen  ealle  jroplec  taib  hif  hepetogen  anb  call  hif  tbeobe, 
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BOOK         The  life  of  St-  Xeot  was  first  written  in  Alfred'8 

'  time,  and  is  quoted  by  his  firiend  Asser.*     This  pri- 

»•«•      mitive  tract  of  Neot's  biography  is  not  now  to  be 

found;    but  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the 

ancient  lives  of  this  saint  which  have  survived  to  us 

were  composed  from  it. 

The  next  work  in  point  of  antiquity  is  the  MS. 
Latin  life  of  the  same  person  in  the  Cotton  Library, 
ascribed  by  the  title  of  the  MS.  to  an  Abbot  of  Croy- 
land  in  1180.     It  says : — 

"The  king  hearing  that  the  rage  and  cruelty  of 
the  barbarians  were  rushing  immediately  upon  him, 
and  considering  the  dispersion  of  Ids  people,  began 
to  fluctuate  to  and  fro  in  his  mind.  At  length  yield- 
ing to  his  discreeter  judgment,  he  retired  from  his 
enemies  alone  and  unarmed,  and  exposed  to  be  the 
sport  of  flight.  As  he  was  entirely  ignorant  whither 
he  should  turn  himself,  or  where  the  necessity  of  his 
flight  should  impel  him,  he  let  fortune  lead  him,  and 
came  unexpectedly  into  a  place  surrounded  on  aU 
sides  with  extensive  marshes.  This  place  was  in  the 
extreme  boundary  of  England,  on  the  borders  of 
Britain,  which,  in  their  language,  is  called  Ethelin- 
gaia,  and  in  ours  (Latin)  means  the  royal  island."  ' 

The  fuller  account  of  Matthew  of  Westminster 
seems  to  be  taken  chiefly  from  Ramsay's  Life  of 
St.  Neot,  written  within  half  a  century  after  the 
preceding. 

"  In  the  extreme  borders  of  the  English  people 
towards  the  west,  there  is  a  place  called  jEthelingeie, 
or  the  isle  of  the  nobles.  It  is  surrounded  by  marshes, 
and  so  inaccessible  that  no  one  can  get  to  it  but  by  a 
small  vessel.     It  has  a  great  wood  of  alders,  which 

mabmer  anb  mabmraten  anb  hif  Iipe  s^beapb.  Fejibe  tba  lunsenbe  sconb  bcscf 
anb  res^r*  Seoob  pubcf  anb  pe\bvf  fpa  tha  be  thupb  LobiT  pijTunse  s^pinb 
become  to  iEthelins-ese.    MSS.  British  Miweum,  Vespas.  D.  14. 

'  Ut  In  vita  sancti  patris  Neoti  legitur.     Asser,  p.  30. 

*  MSS.  Claud.  A.  6. 
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contains  stags  and  goats,  and  many  animals  of  that 
kind.  Its  solid  earth  is  scarcely  two  acres  in  breadth. 
Alfred  having  left  the  few  fellow-soldiers  whom  he  «78. 
had,  that  he  might  be  concealed  from  his  enemies, 
sought  this  place  alone,  where,  seeing  the  hut  of  an 
unknown  person,  he  turned  to  it,  asked  and  received 
a  shelter.  For  some  days  he  remained  there  as  a 
guest  and  in  poverty,  and  contented  with  the  fewest 
necessaries.  But  the  king,  being  asked  who  he  was 
and  what  he  sought  in  such  a  desert  place,  answered 
that  he  was  one  of  the  king's  thegns,  had  been  con- 
quered with  him  in  battle,  and  flying  from  his  enemies 
had  reached  that  place.  The  herdsman,  believing  his 
words,  and  moved  with  pity,  carefully  supplied  him 
with  the  necessaries  of  life."  * 

His  first  incident  is  thus  described  by  his  friend  Alfred's  ad- 
Asser,  with  an  allusion  to  a  contemporary  life  of  Neot  EtMn^.  ° 
not  now  extant. 

"  He  led  an  unquiet  life  there,  at  his  cowherd's.  It 
happened  that  on  a  certain  day  the  rustic  wife  of  this 
man  prepared  to  bake  her  bread.  The  king,  sitting 
then  near  the  hearth,  was  making  ready  his  bow  and 
arrows,  and  other  warlike  instruments,  when  the  ill- 
tempered  woman  beheld  the  loaves  burning  at  the 
fire.  She  ran  hastily  and  removed  them,  scolding 
the  king,  and  exclaiming,  *  You  man !  you  will  not 
turn  the  bread  you  see  burning,  but  you  will  be  very 
glad  to  eat  it  when  done.'  This  unlucky  woman  little 
thought  she  was  addressing  the  king,  Alfred."  ^ 

*  Matt  West  p.  329, 330. 

*  Asser,  p.  30, 31.  Although  in  the  Cotton  MS.  of  Asser  this  passage  is  want- 
ing, yet  it  was  in  Camden's  ancient  MS.,  and  the  preceding  words,  **  apod  quon- 
dam suum  vaccarium**  are  in  the  Cotton  MS.  Dr.  Wliitaker,  in  his  usual  hasty 
manner,  boldly  calls  it  an  interpolation  taken  from  Bamsay's  Life  of  St  Neot,  which 
he  has  printed.  But  Dr.  W.  did  not  know  of  the  earlier  life  in  the  Claud.  MS., 
nor  of  the  still  more  ancient  Saxon  life,  Yesp.  D.  14.,  both  of  which  contain  the 
incident  Malmsbury  also  mentions  the  **  in  silyam  proftigus,"  and  the  subsequent 
education  of  the  herdsman  for  the  church,  and  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Win- 
chester, p.  242. 
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BOOK         The  same  event  is  told  in  the  Saxon  life  thus :  — 

■  ^^  He  took  shelter  in  a  swain's  house,  and  also  him 
«7«.  and  his  evil  wife  diligently  served.  It  happened  that 
on  one  day  the  swain's  wife  heated  her  oven,  and 
the  king  sat  by  it  warming  himself  by  the  fire.  She 
knew  not  then  that  he  was  the  king.  Then  the  evil 
woman  was  excited,  and  spoke  to  the  king  with  an 
angry  mind  :  *  Turn  thou  those  loaves,  that  they 
burn  not ;  for  I  see  daily  that  thou  art  a  great 
eater.'  He  soon  obeyed  this  evil  woman,  because 
she  would  scold.  He  then,  the  good  king,  with 
great  anxiety  and  sighing,  called  to  his  Lord,  im- 
ploring his  pity."  « 

The  Latin  life  gives  a  little  more  detail. 

"  Alfred,  a  fugitive,  and  exiled  from  his  people, 
came  by  chance  and  entered  the  house  of  a  poor 
herdsman,  and  there  remained  some  days  concealed, 
poor  and  unknown  • 

"  It  happened  that  on  the  Sabbath  day,  the  herds- 
man as  usual  led  his  cattle  to  their  accustomed  pas- 
tures, and  the  king  remained  alone  in  the  cottage 
with  the  man's  wife.  She,  as  necessity  required, 
placed  a  few  loaves,  which  some  call  loudas,  on  a  pan 
with  fire  underneath,  to  be  baked  for  her  husband's 
repast  and  her  own  on  his  return. 

"  While  she  was  necessarily  busied  like  peasants 
on  other  afiairs,  she  went  anxious  to  the  fire  and 
found  the  bread  burning  on  the  other  side.  She  im- 
mediately assailed  the  king  with  reproaches :  *  Why, 
man!  do  you  sit  thinking  there,  and  are  too  proud 
to  turn  the  bread  ?  Whatever  be  your  family,  with 
such  manners  and  sloth,  what  trust  can  be  put  in 

*  Anb  on  fumef  fp^ney  bufe  bif  bleop  S'pnbe  ftnb  ear  ir^lce  bim  ftnb  bif 
^fvU  |iir«  X«onii«  hcpbr.    Dit  s«l&mp  fume  bcise  rha  tbsr  iTaner  pir  hscre 
iMflf  ortn  aiib  r«  kms  tbop  bis  nee  bleop-pmbe  bine  beo  tban  r^pc.    Than  bro 
Pl|l  H^lt  tbt  be  kins  Pepe.    Tha  peanth  rba  ^rele  pif  paepinse  afc^pcb  anb 
MlMlll  Vn  tban  kinse  eoppe  mobe  *'  Wenb  tbu  cba  blarer,  rha  b«o  ne  jon- 
ll^lllf|ii  ntpNn  >c  S^r^o  beisbamlice  rba  tbu  mjrcel  vte  eapr."    De  p«f  fooc 
ifum  tban  ^rele  pipe.    Fop)«n  tbe  beo  nebe  fcolbe.    ?>«  tba,  re  sobe  kinSt 
'ctllif  ausrui>>°)Tr'  '^"^  ricctcbunse  to  bif  Dpibten  cljrpobe,  bir  milbre 
1188.  Yeqi.  D.  14. 
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you  hereafter?    If  you  were  even  a  nobleman,  you     chap. 
will  be  glad  to  eat  the  bread  which  you  neglect  to  - 

attend  to.'     The  king,  though  stung  by  her  upbraid-       ®"®- 
ings,  yet  heard  her  with  patience  and  mildness ;  and 
roused  by  her  scolding,  took  care  to  bake  her  bread 
as  she  wished."  ^ 

Matthew  of  Westminster's  statement  of  the  same 
circumstance  is  to  the  same  effect.  "  It  happened 
that  the  herdsman,  one  day,  as  usual,  led  his  swine 
to  their  accustomed  pasture,  and  the  king  remained 
at  home  alone  with  the  wife.  She  placed  her  bread 
under  the  ashes  of  the  fire  to  bake,  and  was  employed 
in  other  business,  when  she  saw  the  loaves  burning, 
and  said  to  the  king  in  her  rage,  '  You  will  not  turn 
the  bread  you  see  burning,  though  you  will  be  very 
glad  to  eat  it  when  done.'  The  king,  with  a  submit- 
ting countenance,  though  vexed  at  her  upbraidings, 
not  only  turned  the  bread,  but  gave  them  to  the 
woman  well  baked  and  unbroken."  * 

It  is  stated,  that  he  afterwards  munificently  re-  nismunt- 
warded  the  peasant,  whose  name  was  Denulf.     He  f^^^*J,t^ 
observed  him  to  be  a  man  of  capacity ;  he  recom- 
mended him  to  apply  to  letters,  and  to  assume  the 
ecclesiastical  profession.     He  afterwards  made  him 
bishop  of  Winchester.  ® 

The  homely  taunts  of  this  angry  rustic  must  have 
sounded  harshly  to  the  yet  haughty  king ;  but  he  was 
now  levelled  to  her  condition,  or  rather  he  was  even 
more  destitute  than  herself;  for  he  was  dependent 
on  the  bounty  of  her  poverty,  and  had  no  asylum 
but  in  her  humble  cottage.  AH  the  honours  and  all 
the  pleasures  of  his  life  had  vanished  like  a  dream : 

*  MSS.  aiud.  A.  5.  p.  167.  •  Matt.  West  330. 

•  Malmsb.  242.  Flor.  Wig.  318.  As  Florence  of  Worcester  mentions  this  ele- 
vation of  Denulf,  p.  816.,  he  ought  not  to  have  been  mentioned  as  an  evidence 
against  the  incident  as  stated  by  Asser ;  yet  Dr.  Wbitaker  unguardedly  so  produces 
him,  p.  239.  Matt  West  332.  Denulf  died  bishop  of  Winchester  in  009.  Sax. 
Chron.  102. 

VOL.  I.  I  I 
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self-reproachy  if  he  had  only  suffered  himself  to  be 
;  surprised,  and  more  poignant  feelings,  if  his  personal 
^^^  misconduct  had  driven  his  subjects  to  desert  him  in 
the  hour  of  need,  concurred  to  aggravate  his  distress. 
In  the  solitude  of  his  retreat,  and  amid  its  penury 
and  mortifications,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  be 
pensive  and  melancholy,  and  yet  improved.  It  is  in  its 
distresses  that  arrogance  learns  to  ^ow  its  folly ;  that 
man  perceives  his  individual  insignificance,  discerns 
the  importance  of  others  to  his  well-being  and  even 
existence,  and  feels  the  necessity  and  the  comfort  of 
believing  or  hoping  that  there  exists  a  Protector  more 
powerful  than  himself.  Humility,  urbanity,  philan- 
thropy, decorum,  and  self-coercion,  and  all  the  virtues 
which  are  requisite  to  produce  the  good  will  of  our 
species,  are  among  the  ofi^spring  which  nature  has 
allotted  to  adversity,  and  which  the  wise  and  good 
have  in  every  age  adopted  in  their  eclipse.  ^^  The 
sequel  of  Alfred's  reign,  which  was  a  stream  of  virtue 
and  intelligence,  attests  that  his  fortunate  humiliation 
disciplined  his  temper,  softened  his  heart,  increased 
his  piety,  and  enlightened  his  understanding.^! 

His  mind  was  too  powerful  and  too  intelligent, 
either  to  remain  inactive  or  to  faU  of  discerning  the 
best  means  of  emancipating  the  country  from  its 
barbaric  invaders ;  and  his  subsequent  measures  to 
regain  his  throne,  and  to  surround  it  vnth  ita  na- 
tural and  impregnable  'bulwark,  the  confidence  of  his 
people,  were  judicious  and  exemplary.  An  auspicious 
incident  occurred  at  this  juncture  to  excite  both  their 
courage  and  his  own  perseverance. 

^  **l  honour  solitude,  the  meditAting  sister  of  society,  and  often  her  legislator, 
who  converts  the  experience  of  active  life  into  principles,  and  its  passions  into 
nutritious  Juices.'*  Herder's  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Man, 
p.  511.  Eng.  ed.  1800. 

"  Asser's  reflection  at  this  period  of  Alfred's  life  seems  to  allude  to  his  prefions 
imperfections.  He  8a3r8  he  was  afflicted,  *<  that  he  might  know  that  there  exists 
one  Lord  of  all  to  whom  every  knee  must  bow ;  in  whose  hands  arc  the  hearts  ot 
kings ;  who  deposes  the  mighty  fVom  their  seat,  and  exalts  the  humUe,**  p.  31. 
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Ubbo,  who  with  his  brothers  Ingwar  and  Halfden,     chap. 
had  conducted  his  fatal  fleet  to  England,  to  avenge        /  ,» 
the  death  of  their  father,  and  who  had  distinguished  ^^^1^'^^ 
himself  in  the  massacre  at  Peterborough,  and  who  uck  in  De- 
was  now  the  only  survivor  of  those  children  of  Rag-  ^®'"^"- 
nar  Lodbrog  who  had  afflicted  England,  had  been 
harassing   the  Britons   in   South  Wales,   where   he 
had  wintered.     After  much  of  that  slaughter,  which 
always   attended  their  invasions,  he  returned  with 
twenty-three  ships  to  the  English  Channel.     Sailing 
by  the  north  of  Devonshire,  the  castle  of  Kynwith  ^^ 
attracted  his  notice,  where  many  of  the  king's  thegns 
had  embraced  the  protection  of  the  Earl  of  Devon- 
The  place  was  unprovided  with  subsistence.     It  had 
no  stronger  fortification  than  a  Saxon  walH^;  but 
Ubbo  found  that  its  rocky  situation  made  it  impreg- 
nable against  all  assault,  except  at  the  eastern  point. 
He  also  remarked  that  no  water  was  near  it,  and 
consequently  that  a  short  siege  would  reduce  the  in- 
habitants to  every  misery  of  thirst  and  famine.     He 
preferred  the  certain  victory  of  a  blockade  to  a  bloody 
attack,  and  surrounded  it  with  his  followers. 

Odun  saw  the  extent  of  his  distress,  and  the  in- 
evitable certainty  on  which  the  pagans  calculated; 
and  determined  on  a  vigorous  sally.  It  was  bravely 
executed-  While  the  dawn  was  mingling  with  the 
darkness,  Odun  pierced  at  once  to  the  tent  of  Ubbo, 
slew  him  and  his  attendants,  and  turning  on  the 
affrighted  host,  destroyed  the  largest  part ;  a  few 
reached  their  vessels  and  escaped.  An  immense 
booty  rewarded  the  victors,  among  which  the  cap- 
ture of  their  magical  standard,  the  famous  Reafan, 
was  to  the  eye  of  ignorant  superstition  a  more  fatal 

^  Kisdoa  places  this  castie  near  Apledore ;  it  is  called  Ilenney  Castle.  Gough's 
Camden,  i.  p.  40. 

"  Asser  seems  to  treat  Saxon  fortiflcatlons  with  some  contempt ;  for  he  says, 
that  it  was  **  omnino  immunitam  nisi  quod  nuenia  nostro  more  erecta  solum  niodo 
haberet,**  p.  32.     He  says  he  had  seen  this  castle  himself. 
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disaster  than  even  Ubbo's  death,  and  their  destructive 
defeat.^* 

When  Easter  had  passed,  Alfred,  now  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  began  to  execute  a  new  plan  of  opera- 
tions. The  place  of  his  retreat,  as  already  described, 
was  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  made  a  military  post  of 
the  most  defensible  nature,  and  the  king  fortified  it 
as  his  place  of  safety.^^ 

The  fullest  account  of  the  exertions  of  Alfred, 
during  his  seclusion  in  this  little  island  ^^,  is  that  left 
by  the  Abbot  of  Croyland. 

"  The  king,  overwhelmed  with  the  disgrace  of  po- 
verty and  dejection,  and  instead  of  his  royal  palace, 
being  confined  to  a  vile  hovel,  was  one  day  casually 
recognised  by  some  of  his  people,  who,  being  dis- 
persed, and  flying  all  around,  stopped  where  he 
was.  An  eager  desire  then  arose  both  in  the  king 
and  his  knights  to  devise  a  remedy  for  their  fugitive 
condition. 

"  In  a  few  days  they  constructed  a  place  of  defence 
as  well  as  they  could;  and  here  recovering  a  little 

^  Asser,  32.  The  Sax.  Cbron.  makes  the  number  of  the  sUdn  840.  Flor.  VHg, 
1200,  p.  316.  Asser  describes  the  raven  as  a  banner  woven  by  Ubbo*s  three  sisters* 
the  daughters  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  In  one  noontide.  It  was  believed  that  the  Mid 
appeared  as  if  flying  when  the  Danes  were  to  conquer,  but  was  motionless  when- 
they  were  to  be  defeated.  Asser  adds,  **  et  hoc  sspe  probatum  est,**  p.  33.  He 
might  have  said  that  nothing  was  easier  to  be  contrived.  Bartholin  has  collected 
some  traditions  concerning  such  standards,  and  the  raven*s  prophetic  powers,  p.  472 
— 480. 

"  Dr.  Whitaker,  in  June  1806,  thought  that  the  marshes  on  the  new  road  near 
Taunton,  were  those  in  which  Alfred  found  his  refuge.  This  is  the  tradition  of 
the  country,  where  the  Alfted*s  head  has  been  taken  for  the  sign  of  the  inn :  and 
an  inscription  has  been  set  up  about  a  mile  to  the  west  to  commemorate  the  belieU  - 
The  farm-house  in  this  neighbourhood  was  then  called  Athelney,  and  at  Burrow- 
bridge  there  was  at  that  time  a  pass  over  the  Perrot  which  had  a  rounded  hnio^ 
near  it,  at  which  a  line  of  raised  road  fhim  the  east  terminated.  Mr.  ColUnsoa 
describes  it  as  a  very  high  and  steep  mount,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Pprrot, 
which  had  on  it  part  of  the  tower  and  walls  of  an  ancient  chapel. 

The  river  was  navigable  to  this  hamlet,  and  further  on  to  Langport,  and  hsd 
over  it  a  stone  bridge  of  three  high  arches.  Dr.  Whitaker  thinks  that  on  this 
mount  Alfred  built  bis  fortification.     Life  of  St  Neot,  p.  245 — 248l 

**  A  jewel  of  gold,  enamelled  like  a  bulla  or  amulet,  to  hang  round  the  neck, 
circumscribed,  Almeb  mes  heht  sepypcan,  1. 1.  MJrid  ordered  tme  to  ht  wtade, 
was  found  here.  It  is  now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  Gough*8  Camden,  i.  70. 
It  is  engraved  in  that  work,  p.  59.  and  elsewhere. 
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his  strength,  and  comforted  by  the  protection  of  his     chap. 
few  friends,  he  began  to  move  in  warfare  against  his  .J^ 
enemies.     His  companions  were  very  few  in  number,       ®7®- 
compared  with  the  barbarian  multitude ;  nor  could 
they  on  the  first  day,  or  by  their  first  attacks,  obtain 
any  advantages :  yet  they  neither  quitted  the  foe,  nor 
submitted  to  their  defeats ;  but  supported  by  the 
hope  of  victory,  as  their  small* number  gradually  in- 
creased, they  renewed  their  efforts,  and  made  one 
battle  but  the  preparation  for  another. 

"  Sometimes  conquerors,  and  sometimes  conquered, 
they  learnt  to  overcome  time  by  chances,  and  chance 
by  time.  The  king,  both  when  he  failed  and  when  he 
was  successful,  preserved  a  cheerful  countenance,  and 
supported  his  friends  by  his  example."  ^^ 

To  this  natural  and  intelligible  account,  we  may 
add,  from  Asser,  that  the  only  land-access  to  their 
little  island  was  by  one  bridge,  on  which  by  great 
labour  they  raised  two  defensive  towers,  or,  as  we 
should  now  call  them,  tetes  du  pont  From  this  for- 
tified retreat,  with  his  noble  vassals  in  Somersetshire, 
he  was  continually  assaulting  the  Danes.^^ 

The  same  incidents  are  implied  in  the  brief  nar^ 
rative  of  Matthew  of  Westminster.  "  While  the  king 
remained  alone  with  the  herdsman,  there  came  to 
him  many  of  his  warriors;  and  by  his  directions 
they  built  a  fortress  with  towers  and  defences,  and 
from  thence  made  continual  irruptions  on  their  ene- 
mies." ^^ 

They  led  here  an  uncertain  and  unquiet  life.  They 
had  no  subsistence  but  what  they  could  obtain  by 
plunder,  hunting,  or  fishing  2^,  in  the  adjoining  dis* 
tricts.  Here,  dispossessed  of  his  kingdom,  the  king 
concealed  himself  with  a  few  of  his  friends  among 

"  MS.  Claud.  A.  5.  p   157.  "  Asscr,  Vit  p.  60. 

»  Bfatt.  West  p.  330. 

*  Ran.  Higden  Polych.  p.  257.     Bromton,  811. 
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these  woods  and  marshes,  living  on  the  fish  they 
>  caught  ^  for  several  weeks.    He  had  none  to  aid  him 
*"^      but  a  pert  of  his  own  household.^ 

The  plan  of  Alfred,  suggested  by  the  lonesomeness 
and  security  of  his  retreat,  was  as  efficacious  as  it 
was  wisely  adapted  to  his  position  and  necessities. 
With  a  small  force  he  attacked  without  ceasing  his 
superior  enemies,  whenever  he  found  any  of  their 
parties  or  camps  accessible  to  his  attempts.  His 
object  achieved,  or  repulsed  by  a  superior  force,  he 
retired  with  a  celerity  which  baffled  pursuit  to  his 
unknown  asylum,  and  soon  harassed  the  enemy  with 
hostility  in  a  distant  quarter.  By  day  and  by  night, 
at  dawn,  in  the  evening  twilight,  from  woods  and 
marshes,  he  was  ever  rushing  on  the  Northmen  with 
all  the  advantages  of  selection  and  surprise.^ 

By  these  expeditions  Alfred  provided  himself  and 
his  party  with  sustenance ;  he  inured  himself  to  war 
and  skilful  generalship;  he  improved  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  secured  the  attachment  of  his 
friends,  collected  others,  provided  new  resources  of 
cliaracter  for  his  future  life,  collected  perpetual  in- 
telligence "of  the  motions  of  the  Danes,  revived  the 
spirit  of  the  country,  and  prepared  it  for  that  grand 
exploit  which  was  soon  to  crown  his  labours. 

During  his  residence  in  this  fenny  isle,  an  incident 
occurred,  which  the  monks  are  particular  in  record- 
ing as  a  proof  of  the  improvement  of  his  disposition ; 
and  as  it  shows  both  his  situation  and  his  benevolent 
temper,  it  is  worth  our  reciting,  though  without  those 
additions  of  celestial  machinery  with  which  the  te- 
nants of  the  cloister  seem  to  have  been  as  warmly 
enamoured  as  any  possessor  of  the  epic  laurel. 
His  charity.  His  wife  and  family  had  joined  him.  His  friends 
were  abroad  in  search  of  food,  and  his  queen  and  one 


t 


«»  Kthelrfd.  Abh.  p.  353.  «  Ethelwerd,  Chroo.  8i&. 

»  MSS.  Claud.     WalUngf.  p.  537. 
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thegn  only  were  with  him,^^  It  was  his  custom  when 
alone  here  to  be  reading  the  books  of  Scripture, 
hymns,  or  the  annals  of  his  country,  and  the  actions 
of  illustrious  men.^  He  was  sitting  by  himself  read- 
ing one  of  these,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  feeble 
knock  at  his  gate,  and  by  the  lowly  cry  of  poverty 
supplicating  relief.  He  remembered  the  state  of  pe- 
nury in  which  he  had  reached  the  same  spot :  he  laid 
down  his  book,  and  called  his  thegn  to  give  the  poor 
claimant  some  food.  The  thegn  found  only  one  loaf 
in  their  store,  which  would  not  suffice  for  their  family 
on  their  return  from  their  toilsome  expedition,  and  a 
little  wine.  Alfred  thought  the  necessities  of  the 
mendicant  more  urgent  than  their  own,  and  reserv- 
ing a  part  of  the  pittance  for  his  friends,  he  presented 
the  beggar  with  the  rest.  ^* 

**  Sim.  Don.  Hist  Cuthb.  p.  71. 

»  Ingulf,  p.  26.     Ethel  Abb.  353. 

**  Sim.  Dun.  71.     Ing.  26.     EtheL  353. 
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Tlie  Battle  which  produced  Alfred'^  RestorcUion. 

BOOK      After  passing  about  six  months  in  this  retreat^, 
^^'       Alfred  revolved  in  his  mind  the  means  of  surprising 


878.  the  main  anny  of  the  Northmen,  which  still  continued 
in  Wiltshire.  It  was  encamped  on  and  about  Brat- 
ton-hill,  at  Eddendun  ^,  near  Westbury.  And  it  is  a 
tradition  which  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  our 
ancient  chroniclers  have  recorded,  that  he  resolved 
to  inspect  their  camp  in  person,  before  he  made  the 
attempt.  His  early  predilection  for  the  Saxon  poetry* 
and  music  had  qualified  him  to  assume  the  character 
of  an  harper;  and  thus  disguised,  he  went  to  the 
Danish  tents.  His  harp  and  singing  excited  notice ; 
he  was  admitted  to  their  king's  table;  he  heard  their 
conversation,  and  contemplated  their  position  unsus- 
pected. He  quitted  their  encampment  without  mo- 
lestation, and  reached  his  little  isle  in  safety.^    There 

>  Mr.  Walker,  in  his  notes  to  Sir  John  Spelman's  Life  of  Alfred,  compotes,  that 
Alfred*^  seclusion  did  not  last  six  months.  Chippenham  was  taken  in  January, 
and  the  great  hattle  which  produced  his  restoration  was  fought  wren  weeks  after 
Easter.  £a9ter-day  was  in  that  year  the  2dd  of  March ;  p.  30.  The  serenth 
week  after  that  would  of  course  be  the  eleventh  of  May,  which  does  not  allow  the 
retreat  to  have  been  five  months. 

^  A  part  of  Mr.  Walker's  curious  note  is  worth  translating :  **  Eddendon  lies 
under  Bratton-hill,  which  is  lofty,  abrupt,  and  of  difficult  ascent :  on  its  summit 
there  are  yet  extant  the  trenches  and  ditches  of  the  Danish  camp.  Two  branches, 
fur  the  sake  of  water,  spread  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Here,  weary  of  the  con- 
finement of  a  camp,  and  under  no  alarm  of  any  hostile  troops,  the  Danes  diffined 
themselves  to  Eddendun,  and  over  the  neighbouring  plain.  It  is  probable  that  the 
king  had  notice  of  this  descent,  and  resolved  to  examine  the  fact  in  person."  Mr. 
W^nlker  hints,  that  the  king  may  have  made  his  attack  between  their  army  and  the 
hill,  ^0  as  to  separate  them  fh>m  their  encampment     Not  Tit  iElfkwli,  p.  33. 

*  See  before,  p.  431. 

*  This  incident  is  mentioned  by  Ingulf,  who  was  a  lad  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  p.  26. ;  by  Malmsbury,  p.  43. ;  both  highly  respectable  chroniden ; 
and  by  Higden  in  his  Polych.  258.  It  is  also  in  the  MS.  Chronicles  of  lleory 
dc  8ilgrave,  Cleop.  A.  12.,  and  of  Job.  Sever,  Uarl.  Coll.  641.     That  othen  omit 
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is'  nothing  improbable  in  the  incident,  nor  is  it  incon-     chap. 
sistent  with  the  manners  of  the  time.  ■ 

It  was  now  Whitsuntide.  He  sent  confidential  ®^®- 
messengers  to  his  principal  friends  in  the  three  ad- 
jacent counties,  Wilts,  Hampshire,  and  Somerset, 
announcing  his  existence ;  declaring  his  intention  of 
joining  them,  and  requiring  them  to  collect  their 
followers  secretly,  and  to  meet  him  in  military  array 
on  the  east  of  Selwood  Forest.*  A  dream,  of  St. 
Neot's  appearing  to  him,  and  promising  him  both 
assistance  and  a  great  success,  is  placed  at  this 
crisis.  It  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  king's 
policy,  or  may  have  occurred  naturally  from  his 
memory  of  his  sacred  monitor ;  and  anticipating  its 
encouraging  eflPects,  he  may  have  circulated  it  among 
his  friends.'* 

A  celebrated  place  called  the  stone  of  Egbert^,  was 
the  appointed  place  of  meeting.  As  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  suffered  severely  in  his  absence,  the 
tidings  of  his  being  alive,  and  the  prospect  of  his 
re-appearance,  filled  every  bosom  with  joy.  All  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  secret  crowded  enthusi- 
astically to  the  place  appointed,  and  the  horns, 
trumpets,  and  clashing  of  the  arms  of  those  who 
came,  and  of  those  who  welcomed  the  loyal  patriots, 
loudly  expressed  their  mutual  congratulations  and 
exultation.^ 

it  may  be  accounted  for  by  their  desire  of  attributing  the  Tlctory  to  St  Neot's 
miraculous  iuterference,  rather  than  to  the  plans  of  the  king's  previously  exerted 
sagacity. 

*  This  was  named  in  British  Coit  mawr,  the  great  wood.  Asser,  33.  The 
county  (perhaps  from  the  wood)  was  anciently  called  Sfalpubrcipe.  Ethelw. 
p.  337.  The  wood  reaches  from  Frome  to  Burham«  near  fifteen  mlies  in  length, 
and  ijix  in  brea«ith.  Gough's  Camden,  i.  78  Seal,  in  Saxon,  is  a  willow-tree. 
Tills  was,  therefore,  a  wood  of  willows ;  and  so  the  MSS.  Claud,  names  it,  sylTam 
sal  ids. 

*  Both  the  MSS.  lives  of  St.  Neot,  and  Asser's  Annals,  mention  this. 
'  Asser,  33.     Flor.  Wig.     MSS.  Claud. 

*  MSS.  Claud,  p.  158.  That  Alfred  invited  BoUo  out  of  France  to  his  aid,  and 
that  Rollo  came  to  help  him.  is  a  circumstance  which  I  have  found  in  Wallingford 
only  (p.  67. ),  and  therefore  cannot  state  it  as  a  fact  on  his  single  authority.  It  h 
not  probable  of  itself ;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  its  invention,  if  false. 
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The  batUe 
at  Ethan- 
dune. 


Two  days  were  passed  in  these  arrivals  and  re- 
joicings, and  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  the  consequential  exertion.  Some  rumours  of 
what  was  preparing  reached  the  ears  of  Godrun,  the 
Danish  king^,  but  nothing  to  explain  the  meditated 
blow.  He  called  in  his  forces  to  be  prepared;  but 
as  he  saw  no  collected  enemy,  he  had  no  object  before 
him  to  move  against. 

On  the  third  day  Alfred  marched  his  new-raised 
army  to  iEcglea^^,  seized  an  adjoining  hill,  encamped 
that  night  there,  and  again  reconnoitred  his  enemies' 
position. ^^  In  the  morning  they  advanced  rapidly  to 
the  place  called  Ethandune,  where  the  northern 
myriads  were  overspreading  the  plain. 

Alfred  halted  to  form  them  into  a  skilful  arrange- 
ment, and  made  a  short  but  impressive  address.  He 
reminded  them  that  they  were  about  to  combat  both 
for  their  country  and  for  themselves;  he  conjured 
them  to  act  manlily,  and  he  promised  them  a  glorious 
victory.^^  They  advanced  when  he  had  concluded, 
and  soon  beheld  the  invading  warriors  before  them, 
but  whether  resting  in  their  camp,  or  arrayed  for 
battle,  is  not  clearly  exj)ressed.  The  attack  was 
meant,  by  the  secrecy  and  celerity  of  the  movement, 
to  be  a  surprise,  and  most  probably  was  so,  and  the 
expressions  used  by  most  of  the  chroniclers  imply 
this  circumstance. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  rushed  on  their  enemies  with 
an  impetuosity  which  disordered  valour  was  unable 

*  MSS.  Claud. 

^  Asser,  34.  .Scglea  has  been  conjectured  to  be  the  Tillage  Leigh.  Oonghli 
Camden,  p.  100.  Dr.  Whitaker  prefSen  Highley,  near  Whaddon,  p.  866.  Oibtoo 
suggested  Clay-hill,  near  Warminster. 

"  MSS.  Claud,  p.  158, 159.  Dr.  Whttaker  thinks  the  present  Tattoo,  about  fl^e 
miles  fh>m  Chippenham,  to  be  the  representatlTe  of  Ethandon.  He  adds,  **  But 
the  battle  itself  was  a  little  lower  on  the  Avon,  at  Slaughter-fbrd,**  p.  268.  Oibsoa 
mentions  a  tradition  of  the  inhabitants,  of  a  great  slaughter  of  the  Danes  at  this 
place.  I  remark  that  the  place  is  called  Assandune  by  Sim.  Dun.  p.  71. ;  Edde- 
randun  by  Hoveden,  417. ;  Ethandune  by  Ethelwerd,  845.  Camden  places  it  at 
Eflindon  or  Eddington,  the  place  mentioned  in  note  I. 

"  MSS.  Claud,  p.  159. 
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to  withstand.     It  was  Alfred  who  led  them  on ;  who     chap. 
seemed  to  have  risen  from  his  grave  to  destroy  them.  - 

The  discharge  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  arrows  was  sue-  ®^®- 
ceeded  by  the  attack  of  their  lances,  and  soon  it 
became  a  personal  combat  of  swords.  ^^  The  Northmen 
resisted  with  their  usual  individual  intrepidity ;  but 
their  efforts,  though  furious,  were  unavailing.  Seeing 
a  standard-bearer  leading  on  one  of  his  divisions  with 
great  bravery,  Alfred  is  represented  to  have  pointed 
him  out  to  his  warriors  as  St.  Neot  himself  at  their 
head.*^  The  belief  increased  their  enthusiasm ;  their 
resolute  attack  was  everywhere  irresistible ;  and  the 
Northmen  gave  way.  Their  bodies  strewed  the 
plain,  till  a  part  found  refuge  with  their  king  in  a 
neighbouring  fortification ;  Alfred  was  thus  left  the 
master  of  that  important  field,  which,  from  the 
marshes  and  penury  of  Ethelingey,  exalted  him  again 
to  the  throne  of  England.^^ 

The  king,  with  vigorous  judgment,  followed  the  its 
Northmen  to  their  fortress;  and,  contrary  to  their 
hopes,  encamped  himself  strongly  round  it.  By  this 
decisive  measure  he  cut  them  off  from  all  reinforce- 
ment, and  confined  them  to  the  scanty  subsistence 
which  happened  to  be  in  their  station.  While  the 
siege  lasted,  the  strength  of  Alfred  augmented  in  a 
proportion  which  destroyed  in  the  Danes  every  hope 
of  emancipation.  They  lingered  in  unavailing  distress 
for  fourteen  days,  and  then,  oppressed  with  cold  and 
famine,  and  worn  down  by  fatigue  and  dismay,  the 


»  MSS.  Claud.  ^*  MSS.  Claud,  p.  159. 

^  Auer,  34.  Mr.  Gough  remarks,  that  on  the  south-west  &ce  of  the  hil]«  near 
Edindon,  there  is  a  most  curious  monument  unnoticed  by  Bishop  Gibson.  It  is  a 
white  horse,  in  a  walking  attitude,  cut  out  of  the  chalk,  flfby-four  feet  high,  fh>m 
his  toe  to  his  chest ;  and  to  the  tip  of  his  ear  near  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  fh>m 
ear  to  tail  one  hundred  feet  long.  The  learned  editor  of  Camden  thinks,  that  it 
was  made  to  commemorate  this  celebrated  victory,  p.  100, 101.  Tet  Whitaker, 
p.  273.,  has  remarked,  that  Wise,  in  1742^  declared  it  had  been  wrought  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Westbury  in  the  memory  of  persons  then  living. 
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BOOK     imprisoned  chiefs  humbly  supplicated  the  mengr  of 
I      /    »   their  conqueror.^* 
*^®-  Thus,  after  a  very  doubtful  struggle  for  the  sove- 

reignty of  the  island,  during  twelve  years  of  peril 
and  calamity,  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  this  battle  tri- 
umphed over  their  enemies,  and  surmounted  one  of 
the  most  formidable  invasions  that  any  nation  had 
experienced.  To  this  great  achievement,  to  the 
talents  which  planned,  and  to  the  energy  which 
accomplished  it,  words  can  add  no  praise.  It  was 
the  triumph  of  mind  over  barbarian  strength :  of  a 
wisely  conceiving  and  arranging  intelligence  over 
superiority  of  number,  elation  from  past  successes, 
and  a  hardihood  of  personal  valour  which  no  com- 
petition could  excel.  It  was  as  complete  in  its  bene- 
ficial effects  as  it  was  brilliant  in  its  immediate  glory. 

The  immediate  conditions  which  Alfred  imposed, 
were  hostages,  which  were  not  reciprocal,  and  oaths 
that  they  should  leave  his  dominions.  These,  how- 
ever,  were  of  puerile  importance,  because  Godrun, 
having  got  released  from  his  confinement,  might  have 
acted  with  the  same  contempt  of  diplomatic  and 
religious  faith,  for  which  his  countrymen  were  no- 
torious. Alfred  had  learnt  that  hosts  and  hostages 
were  but  bonds  of  sand,  and  therefore  relied  no  longer 
upon  these. 

His  comprehensive  mind  conceived  and  executed 
the  magnanimous  policy  of  making  Godrun  and  his 
followers  his  allies,  and  of  leading  them  to  agriculture, 
civilisation,  and  Christianity.  To  eff^ect  this,  he  per- 
suaded them  to  exchange  their  Paganism  for  the 
Christian  religion,  and  on  these  terms  he  admitted 

^  Asscr,  34.  Flor.  Wig.  317.  Sax.  Chron.  85.  Whitaker,  p.  269.»  suppowf 
the  fortress  to  which  the  Danes  fled  to  have  been  the  double  entrenchment  in 
Bur>'-wood,  which  is  thus  described  by  Gough  :  "  On  Coleme-down,  on  the  fotit 
near  Wraxhull  and  Slaughterford,  in  Bury- wood,  is  North- wood,  a  camp  of  eighteen 
acres,  double  works,  not  Roman :  the  entrance  fh>m  Coleme>down/*     P.  99. 
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them  to  cultivate  and  possess  East  Anglia  as  peaceful     chap. 
colonists.  ,. 

^ w — 

After  some  weeks,  Godnin,  to  whom  the  conditions  ®'®' 
were  acceptable,  went  with  thirty  of  his  chiefs  to 
Aulre^^,  near  Ethelney,  where,  Alfred  standing  as 
his  godfather,  he  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Ethel- 
stan.  The  ceremony  was  completed  a  week  after  at 
the  royal  town  of  Wa^dmor.  He  stayed  twelve  days 
with  the  king,  as  his  guest,  and  received  magnificent 
presents  at  his  departure.^^ 

Such  a  conversion  could  be  but  nominal ;  but  the 
religious  tenets  of  the  unreflective  mass  of  mankind 
are  little  else.  The  object  of  Alfred  was  to  place 
them  immediately  under  new  habits,  which  would 
give  them  dispositions  more  compatible  wit  thi 
well-being  of  society  than  their  ferocious  Paganism. 
To  time,  reflection,  and  tuition,  he  left  further  pro- 
gress in  the  system  he  revered. 

Godrun,  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  Alfred,  left 
Chippenham,  and  went  into  Gloucestershire.  He  re- 
mained at  Cirencester^^  a  year,  and  then  marching 
into  East  Anglia,  he  divided  it  among  his  soldiers, 
and  they  cultivated  it.^^ 

Although  the  Northmen  came  to  England  as  the 
ministers  of  vengeance,  yet,  by  residing  in  it  for 
twelve  years,  they  must  have  become  more  sensible  to 
the  charms  of  civilised  life.  The  bands  under  Ilalf- 
den  attested  this  impression  when  they  cultivated 
Northumbria.     Having  thus  turned  their  swords  into 

*'  Asser,  35.  Mr.  Walker  thinks,  it  was  the  modem  Aulre,  an  inconsiderable 
place  near  Ethelney.  Wedmor  was  not  less  than  twelve  miles  from  it.  At  Wed- 
mor,  the  white  garments  and  mystic  veil,  then  appropriated  to  baptism,  were  given. 
Vit  iElf.  36. 

>*  Asser,  35.     MSS.  Yesp.  D.  14.     Flor.  318.     Sax.  Chron.  85. 

>*  Cirrenceastre,  qui  Brittannice  Cairceri  nominatur,  que  est  in  meridiana  parte 
Iluicciorum  ;  ibique  per  unum  annum  mansit     Asser,  35. 

"  An.  880.  Cirrenceastre  deserens,  ad  orlontales  Anglos  perrexit,  ipsam  que 
regionem  dividens,  csepit  inhabitare.  Asser,  35.  |>pe  ^op  r«  hepe  or  C^nen- 
cearcpe  on  CajT  Cnslcy  anb  sepapr  the  lnub,  nub  sebielbe.  Sax.  Chron.  86.  This 
printed  chronicle  dates  their  occupation  of  East  Anglia  in  879.  The  MS.  chronicle 
places  it,  like  Awer,  in  880.     Cot.  Lib.  Tib.  B.  4.  p.  36. 
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BOOK     ploughshares,  they  gave  no  assistance  to  Grodrun  in 
his  invasion  of  Wessex  ;  and  if  left  unmolested,  and 


®^®-  not  endangered,  it  was  probable  they  would  continue 
to  be  pacific.  By  admitting  Godrun  to  imitate  their 
example,  Alfred  calmed  their  inquietude;  and  by 
giving  this  occupation  to  Grodrun,  he  secured  safety 
to  himself:  the  beginning  change  in  the  manners  of 
the  North  was  cherished  in  its  most  important  crisis ; 
and,  as  the  Danes  became  civUised  in  East  Anglia, 
they  were  compelled,  for  their  own  safety,  to  form  a 
barrier,  defending  the  most  exposed  coast  of  the  island 
from  their  more  ferocious  countiymen.^^ 

*■  Saxo  places  a  Gonno  Anglicus  soon  after  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  p.  178.  In  Uw 
Chronicon  of  Eric  he  is  sumamed  Enske,  the  Englishman,  and  is  there  said  to  have 
been  baptised  in  England.  Langb.  i.  158.  Hamsfbrt  says,  he  went  to  F"g»«n«», 
and  was  converted  by  Alfred ;  ib.  p.  37.    If  so,  he  was  the  Godrun  here  mentioocd. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Review  of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  Northman  Inva^ 
sions,  —  7%e  Actions  of  Hastings,  and  his  Jnvasiofis  of  Eng- 
land. —  Alfred'^  Death, 

Alfred  having  permitted  Godrun  to  colonise  East 
Anglia,  the  limits  of  their  respective  territories  were  xl  * 
settled  by  a  treaty,  which  still  exists.^  By  the  first 
article,  the  boundary  was  placed  in  the  Thames,  the 
river  Lea  to  its  source,  and  Watling  Street  to  the 
Ouse.^  The  spaces  thus  marked  contained  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  Essex,  part  of  Hertfordshire, 
part  of  Bedfordshire,  and  a  little  of  Huntingdonshire.^ 
These  regions  were  subjected  to  Godrun,  and  were 
filled  with  Danes.*  Northumbria  was  afterwards  put 
under  Guthred,  who  governed  Deira;  and  Egbert 
ruled  in  Bernicia.  ^ 

>  It  is  in  Wilkins*8  Leges  Anglo-Saxonlcc,  p.  47.  The  beginning  nuy  be  quoted 
as  an  intimation  of  the  parties  to  siicb  transactions  :  «« Thir  if  the  n*^he  cha 
iGljrptbcynins  anb  Lucbnun  c^nios,  anb  eallrf  Ansei  cynnef  pitan  anb  e al  peo 
rlieob  clie  on  eafc-t^nsliim  beorb,  ealle  secpcben  babbarh  anb  niib  acbuni  se- 
FcrciKib  pop  bi  r^lre  anb  pop  heopa  Kenspan  se  pop  sebopene,  ge  rop  un^e- 
boiufoe,  rhe  Si>brr  milCTK  ptrcca  otbcbe  upe." 

*  The  words  are,  "  ^nrir  Jrmb  upe  lanbs(*mepa  upon  Te mere,  anb  thonne 
upon  Disan  anb  anblans  Lisan  orb  bipe  «pyliu,  cbonne  on  sepihc  co  Beban- 
ropba,  ebon  upon  Ufan  och  Waechnsnfrp<-t;."     p.  47. 

*  Sir  John  Spelman  places  Northumbria  also  under  Godrun,  p.  66.  He  is  cer- 
tainly  sanctioned  by  ^lalmsbury,  p.  43. ,  but  Asser,  35. ;  Florence,  328.  ;  Sax. 
Chron.  86. ;  Ethel werd,  845. ;  Hunt,  350. ;  Ingulf,  26. ;  and  Mailros,  144.,  unite 
in  merely  stating  Godrun*s  occupation  of  East  Anglia.  The  grammatical  construc- 
tion of  the  Saxon  treaty  appears  to  me  to  imply  uo  more. 

*  The  other  articles  of  the  treaty  are  legal  regulations.  Spelnuin*s  Summary 
may  be  cited :  They  provide  *'  that  there  shall  be  one  and  the  same  estimation  of 
person,  both  of  English  and  Dane,  and  the  mulct  for  slaughter  of  them  both  alike. 
That  a  thane  of  the  king*s  being  qucstloneil  for  manslaughter,  or  any  offence  above 
four  marks,  shall  be  tried  by  twelve  of  his  peers,  and  others  by  eleven  of  their  peers, 
and  one  of  the  king's  men.  That  no  buying  of  men,  horse,  or  oxen,  shall  be  jus- 
tifiable without  voucher  of  the  seller,  and  his  avowing  the  sale.  And,  lastly,  that 
there  shall  be  no  licentious  intercourse  of  the  soldiers  of  the  one  with  those  of  the 
other  army."  p.  68.     Heme's  ed. 

*  Mailros,  145.  In  890,  Oodrun  died  in  East  Anglia,  Flor.  328. ;  and  Guthred 
in  Northumbria  died  894.     Sim  Dun.  133.  and  70.     Mallrot,  146. 
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The  sovereignty  of  Mercia,  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Danes  ^,  fell  into  the  power  of  Alfred.  He  did  not, 
however,  avowedly  incorporate  it  with  Wessex.  He 
discontinued  its  regal  honours,  and  constituted  Ethel- 
red  its  military  commander,  to  whom  he  afterwards 
married  his  daughter,  Ethelfleda,  when  her  age  per- 
mitted.^ 

The  reign  of  Alfred,  from  his  restoration  to  his 
death,  was  wise,  and  prosperous.  One  great  object 
of  his  care  was,  to  fortify  his  kingdom  against  hostile 
attacks.  He  rebuilt  the  cities  and  castles  which  had 
been  destroyed,  and  constructed  new  fortifications  in 
every  useful  place ;  and  he  divided  the  country  into 
hundreds  and  tythings  for  its  better  military  defence 
and  internal  peace,  and  to  repel  that  disposition  for 
depredation  which  was  prevailing  even  among  his 
OAvn  subjects.®  By  these  defensive  precautions,  he 
gave  to  the  country  a  new  face,  and  not  only  kept  in 
awe  the  Northmen  who  were  in  it,  but  was  prepared 
to  wage,  with  advantage,  that  defensive  war,  which 
the  means  and  disposition  of  the  impetuous  invaders 
could  never  successfully  withstand. 

The  policy  of  Alfred's  conduct  towards  Godrun 
was  evinced  and  rewarded  immediately  afterwards. 
A  large  fleet  of  Northmen  arrived  in  the  Thames, 
who  joined  Godrun,  as  if  desirous  to  unite  vnth  him 
in  a  new  warfare;  but,  Alfred  having  pacified  his 
ambition,  these  adventurers  found  no  encouragement 
to  continue  here.  They  wintered  at  Fulham,  and 
then  followed  their  leader,  the  famous  Hastings,  into 
Flanders ;  and  remained  a  year  at  Ghent.  ^ 

*  Spelman  thinks  that  the  superior  sovereignty  of  Alfred  was  preserved  In  his 
treaties  with  the  Danes.  He  remarks  firom  Malmsbury,  that  Alfred  gave  the 
dominion  to  Godrun,  ut  eas  sub  fldelitate  regis  Jure  heredltario  foveret,  and  that 
the  very  joining  in  the  laws  shows  that  the  one  was  a  vassal.     P.  69. 

'  It  is  said  in  the  Saxon  life  of  Neot,  that  after  the  pacification,  Godrun,  with 
the  remains  of  his  army,  departed  in  peace  to  his  own  country,  "  eo  hir  as^nrm 
eapbe  mib  eaipe  fibbe."  MSS.  Vesp.  D.  14.  Thte  seems  to  Imply  a  return  to 
Denmark,  as  East  Anglla  was  not  properly  his  own  country. 

•  Ingulf,  27.     Matt  West  S45.  •  Asser,  35,  36.     Bialmsb.  43. 
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Alfred  discerned  the  inestimable  benefit  to  Eng- 
land of  creating  a  naval  armament  for  the  protection 
of  its  coast  from  the  adventurers  that  now  swarmed  878, 
on  the  ocean.  This  king,  who  never  used  war  but 
from  necessity,  which  he  deplored,  may  be  considered 
as  the  founder  of  the  English  navy.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  was  but  the  copyist  of  Charlemagne,  whose 
policy  of  building  ships  to  repress  the  northern  in- 
vasions has  been  noticed  before.  ^^  Alfred  had  already 
experienced  the  efficacy  of  a  few  ships  of  war.  In 
882,  he  was  prepared  to  engage  in  a  naval  conflict, 
and  took  two  ships.  The  chief  and  the  crews  of  two 
others  submitted  to  him,  but  not  until  they  were 
all  wounded.^^ 

The  army  of  the  Northmen  on  the  Scheld  divided  884 
into  two  benches.  One  moved  against  Eastern  ^SbSSl 
France;  the  other  invaded  England,  and  besieged 
Rochester.  They  built  a  castle  against  its  gate,  but 
the  valour  of  the  citizens  prolonged  their  defence, 
till  Alfred,  with  a  great  army,  approached  to  relieve 
them.  On  the  king's  sudden  presence,  the  Pagans 
abandoned  their  tower,  all  the  horses  which  they 
had  brought  from  France,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
their  captives,  and  fled  with  precipitation  to  their 
ships.  Compelled  by  extreme  necessity,  they  returned 
in  the  same  summer  to  France.  ^^ 

Alfred,  improving  the  hour  of  success,  directed  his 
fleet,  full  of  warriors,  to  East  Anglia,  where  new 
bands  of  depredators  had  arrived  or  were  forming. 
They  met  thirteen  war-ships  of  the  Danes  ready  for 
battle.     The  Saxons  attacked  and  took  them,  with 

^  About  this  time  kings  seem  to  baYe  thought  of  navies.  In  888,  Bfahomet, 
the  Saracen  king  in  Corduba,  ordered  ships  to  be  built  at  Corduba,  Hispali,  and  in 
other  places  where  wood  abounded.  Of  this  king  it  is  said,  that  as  he  was  walking 
In  his  garden,  a  soldier  exclaimed,  **  What  a  beautiful  place  I  What  a  delightful 
day  !  How  charming  would  life  be  if  death  never  came  I  **  —  "  You  are  wrong,** 
answered  Mahomet ;  "  if  death  never  had  come,  I  should  not  have  reigned  here.'* 
Rod.  Tol.  Hist  Arab.  c.  28.  p.  24. 

"  Asser,  36.     Sax.  Chron.  66,  "  Aiser,  37. 
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all  their  booty  ;  the  crews  fightiDg  fiercely,  till  every 
one  perished.  But  the  Saxons  forgot  the  suspicious 
vigilance  which  should  always  be  maintained  on  an 
enemy's  coast.  The  Danes  gathered  all  their  ships 
together,  and  coming  on  the  fleet  of  Alfred,  which 
was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  they  obtained  a  vic- 
tory of  superiority  or  surprise.^^  The  colonising  fol- 
lowers of  Godrun  broke  their  treaty  with  Alfred  ;  but 
as  no  account  of  the  consequences  is  transmitted  to 
us,  the  peace  was  soon  probably  restored.^* 

The  most  brilliant  incident  in  the  life  of  Alfred 
was  his  defence  of  England  against  the  formidable 
Hastings,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently 
remarked.  In  his  struggles  against  the  Northmen, 
over  whom  he  prevailed  at  Eddinton,  he  had  to  op- 
pose power  rather  than  ability ;  but  in  resisting 
Hastings,  he  had  to  withstand  a  skilful  veteran,  dis- 
ciplined in  all  the  arts  of  war  by  thirty  years'  practice 
of  it ;  renowned  for  his  numerous  successes  in  other 
regions,  and  putting  in  action  a  mass  of  hostility, 
which  might  have  destroyed  a  man  of  less  ability  than 
the  Saxon  king. 

Hastings  must  have  long  been  a  favourite  of  tradi- 
tion, because  he  was  one  of  those  heroic  and  success- 
ful adventurers  whom  popular  fame  loves  to  celebrate, 
and  sometimes  to  fancy.  Time  has,  however,  so 
much  to  record,  such  numerous  characters  to  perpe- 
tuate, that  it  suffers  many  to  fall  into  the  shroud  of 
oblivion,  of  whom  our  curiosity  would  desire  a  dis- 
tinct memorial.  Hastings  has  scarcely  survived  the 
general  lot.^^     We  know  him  but  by  a  few  imperfect 

"  Asser,  38.  The  Cotton  MSS.  and  the  editions  of  Parker  and  Camden  say, 
the  English  fleet  dormlret  Florence,  in  relating  the  Incident,  substitutes  the  woid 
rediret,  p.  321.;  and  the  Saxon  Chron.  p.  87.  hampeapb  penbon. 

>*  Asser,  39.  A  great  army  of  Northmen  was  at  this  time  attacking  the  con- 
tinental Saxons  and  Frisians.     Ibid.  38. 

*^  Dudo  has  attempted  to  draw  his  character ;  but  he  has  only  recollected  and 
nppHetl  to  him  thirty -two  vituperative  epithets  from  the  Latin  language,  strung 
into  hexameters.  One  of  the  historian*9  bright  ideas  is,  that  Hastings  should  be 
non  atramento  verum  carbone  notandus,  p.  63. 
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fragments :  they  announce  a  character  of  high  im-     chap. 
ix)rtance  in  his  day,  but  they  give  us  little  acquaint-  i,„    ,     » 
ance  with  his  individual  features.  ®®^- 

He  first  appears  to  us  as  selected  by  Ragnar 
Lodbrog,  to  initiate  his  son,  Biorn,  in  the  habit  of 
piracy  ^^ :  that  he  possessed  the  virtues  of  a  vikingr, 
intrepidity,  activity,  and  ferocity,  is  evinced  by  the 
office  which  Raoniar  assi^^ned  him. 

He  fulfilled  his  military  duty  with  distinguished 
courage ;  for  he  led  his  young  pupil  into  a  collision 
with  the  Franks.  To  detail  his  successful  depre- 
dations against  this  powerful  nation  ^^  would  be  to 
repeat  much  of  those  descriptions  with  which  our 
annals  abound. 

Charles  at  last  bought  ofi^  his  hostility,  and  the 
ambitious  Northman  is  said  to  have  formed  the  bold 
hope  of  conquering,  for  his  master,  the  imperial 
dignity.  To  accomplish  this  project,  he  sailed  to 
Italy  ^^,  and,  mistaking  the  city  Luna^^  for  Rome, 
he  attacked  and  obtained  it.  The  geographical  error, 
and  his  ignorance  of  the  country,  occasioned  him  to 
return.    But  the  scheme  evinces  the  largeness  of  am- 

**  Hastings  had  been  the  nutritius  of  Biorn.  OnL  Vital,  p.  458.  Snom  give* 
a  similar  instance,  in  Olaf  Helga's  historj.  This  prince  irst  began  piracy  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  under  the  tuition  of  Ran,  his  fo6ter-&ther.  Hastings  is  also  men- 
tioned by  his  contemporary  Odo,  an  abbot  of  Clugny,  in  his  account  of  St  Martin. 
Bib.  Mag.  Pat  viL  p.  637. 

'^  For  his  actions,  see  Gemmeticensis  Hist  lib.  ii.  c  5.  p.  218.  Dudo,  lib.  Let. 
p.  63.  Ord.  Vitalis,  lib.  iii.  p.  458.  The  chronicles  cited  by  Du  Chesne,  p.  25. 
and  32.  of  his  Hist  Norm.  Scriptores.  The  authorities  vary  much  as  to  the  year 
of  the  attack.     Some  place  it  in  843,  others  in  851. 

^  Chron.  Turonense,  p.  25.  Du  Chesne,  Script  Norm.  Chron.  Floriac.  p.  32. 
ibid.     Dudo,  p.  64.     Oemmet.  220. 

"  Luna  is  mentioned  in  Strabo,  p.  339.  It  is  thus  noticed  by  Condamine  in 
his  Tour  to  Italy  in  1757  :  "  In  passing  firom  Genoa  to  Lerici  on  board  a  felucca, 
I  entered  the  gulf  of  Specia,  where  I  saw  a  spring  of  fresh  water  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea.  This  gulf,  on  the  borders  of  which  are  aetn  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  dty 
Luna,  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  forms  the  most  beautiful  and  the  largest  port 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  perhaps  of  the  whole  world.  It  is  of  this  port  that  Silui 
Itallcus  said, 

** '  Quo  nos  spatiosior  alter 
Innumeras  cepisse  rates  et  claudere  portum. ' 

L.8.  V.  481. 
It  comprehends  within  its  sweep,  and  in  its  bays,  several  other  ports  ;  two  naval 
armaments  may  lie  there  at  anchor  without  seeing  each  other.** 
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^     /    t  of  Ragnar  was  expanding  the  Northman  mind. 
®^  He  landed  again  in  France  ^^,  and  from  him  and 

others  renewed  destruction  became  its  fate.  The 
government  was  weak,  and  the  country  factious. 
Sometimes  the  assailants  were  bou^rht  off.^^  Some- 
times  the  rivers  were  fortified  to  prevent  their  in- 
gress.-- A  general  assembly  of  the  powerfiil  chiefs 
was  in  one  year  convened,  to  provide  an  united  de- 
fence^ ;  and  an  edict  was  afterwards  passed,  award- 
ing death  to  all  who  should  give  breast-plates,  arms, 
or  horses,  to  Northmen,  even  though  it  was  to  pro- 
cure their  own  redemption.  ^^  But  the  particular 
actions  of  Hastings  are  not  now  to  be  traced,  be- 
cause though  the  chronicles  of  France  abound  with 
depredations,  they  often  omit  the  name  of  the  com- 
manding adventurer. 

He  appears  to  us,  however,  twice  by  name  in  the 
annals  of  Regino.  Once  in  the  year  867,  as  compelled 
to  fortify  himself  in  a  church,  sallying  from  which, 
he  destroyed  Count  Robert  the  Strong  ^^,  who  has 
been  called  the  greatest  captain  which  France  then 
had.^^  Again,  in  the  year  874,  as  hovering  about 
Bretagne,  and  accepting  a  defiance  from  a  celebrated 
Breton  warrior,  whose  courage  excited  his  admiration, 
and  averted  or  deterred  his  hostility. ^^ 

*  Dudo,  p.  65.  The  Gesta  Normannorum  does  not  state  when  they  retunied 
from  Italy,  but  mentions  that,  in  869,  part  returned  to  Italy,  p.  3. 

"  In  869,  Charles  gave  them  4000  pounds  of  silver,  and  raised  this  turn  by 
exacting  six  denarii  from  every  manso  ingcnuili  et  de  servlli  tres  et  de  accoUt  unus 
et  de  duobus  hospitibus  unus  et  decima  de  omnibus  que  negotiatores  videbantur 
habere.  Oesta  Norman.  Du  Chesne,  p.  3.  So  in  870,  they  obtained  a  great 
donation  of  silver,  com,  wine,  and  cattle,  p.  4,  &c. 

«  Ann.  BertinianI,  an.  864. 

^  In  Junio,  864,  celebrantur  Comitia  Pistensia  quo  regem  et  proceres  traxent 
generalis  necessitas  instituendi  munitiones  contra  Normannoa.  Capit  Reg.  api 
Lang.  L  658. 

s<  Capit  Reg.  ap.  Lang.  i.  558.  When  the  Pope  Nicolaus  cited  the  bithopa  of 
France,  they  excused  themselves  on  account  of  the  Northmen.     Lang.  i.  568. 

»  Regino,  p.  481.     Pistor.  Script  Germ. 

V  Cet  fut  ainsi  que  perit  alors  Robert  le  Fort  le  plus  grand  capitaine  quil  y  emt 
alors  en  France.     Daniel,  Hist  de  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  99. 

V  Regino,  p.  55. 
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In  879  he  was  in  England,  as  before-mentioned,  at     chap. 


884. 


Fulham ;  but  as  h^  received  no  co-operation  from  « 
Godrun,  whom  Alfred  had  wisely  pacified  5  he  sailed 
to  Ghent  ^",  and  joined  vigorously  in  those  furious 
assaults  by  which  the  kingdom  of  France  was  for 
thirteen  years  again  desolated,  and  endangered.^ 

Defeated  at  length  by  the  imperial  forces,  Hastings  ®^^- 
marched  to  Boulogne,  and  constructing  there  a  large 
fleet  ^^,  he  determined  to  try  his  fortune  against 
Alfred  in  England.  Perhaps  weary  of  a  life  of  wan- 
dering warfare,  he  now  hoped  to  extort  an  English 
kingdom,  or  to  be  chosen  king  of  the  Anglo-Danes, 
as  no  chieftain  of  the  Northmen  was  then  surviving 
of  equal  celebrity  with  himself. 

Fifteen  years  had  now  elapsed  since  Alfred's  re- 
storation, and  he  had  employed  the  interval  in  execut- 
ing every  scheme  which  his  active  wisdom  could  form, 
for  the  improvement  and  protection  of  his  people. 
His  activity  in  defeating  this  attempt  is  a  remarkable 
feature  in  a  character  so  contemplative.  The  sud- 
den invasion  of  Hastings  compelled  him  to  abandon 
literature  and  ease,  for  an  unremitted  exertion  of 
sagacity  and  courage,  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  and 
towards  the  end  of  his  reign. 

Hastings  attacked  Alfred  with  peculiar  advantages. 
As  the  Northmen  were  in  possession  of  Northumbria 
and  East  Anglia,  he  had  only  to  contend  against  the 
strength  of  Wessex  and  its  dependencies.  Godrun 
was  dead  ^^ ;  whose  friendship  with  Alfred  might 
have  counteracted  his  invasion.     If  his  countrymen 

"  It  is  Malmsbury  ^ho  ha^  affixed  his  name  to  this  incident  Asser  and  others 
mention  the  arrival  at  Fulham,  and  the  departure.  Malmshury  says,  *'  Csteri  ex 
Danis  qui  Christiani  esse  recusas^nt,  cum  IListingo  mare  tranifretavcrunt  ubi  quae 
mala  fecerunt  indif^nie  norunt'*    P.  43. 

*  During  this  period  they  were  once  defeated  by  I^ouis :  a  song,  in  the  ancient 
Teutonic  language,  written  at  the  time,  on  this  victory,  still  exists.  Their  siege  of 
Paris,  and  iU  defence  in  886,  is  narrated  in  a  curious  poem  of  Abbo,  who  was  in 
the  scene  of  action,  and  who  has  transmitted  to  us  a  full  description  of  the  incident. 
It  is  In  Du  Chesne ;  and  Ijingb.  ii.  76 — 106. 

»  Ethelwtrd.  ■»  He  dieil  890.     Sax.  Chron.  p.  9a 
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BOOK  in  England  declined  to  assist  him  by  their  active  co- 
'  operation,  he  was  sure  of  their  neutrality,  and  he 
***•  relied  on  their  secret  connivance.  He  shaped  his 
operations  in  conformity  with  this  political  situation. 
By  not  landing  in  East  Anglia  and  Northumbria,  he 
avoided  the  danger  of  exciting  their  jealousy ;  and  by 
directing  his  fleet  to  Kent,  he  was  enabled  to  profit 
from  their  vicinity.  If  he  were  defeated,  they  might 
afford  him  a  shelter ;  if  successful,  they  could  imme- 
diately assist.  On  these  occasions  we  must  also  re- 
collect, that  the  assailing  force  did  not  merely  consist 
of  those  who  at  first  invaded.  The  landing  actually 
made,  usually  drew  to  the  enterprise  many  of  the 
independent  bands  that  were  floating  about.  It  may 
have  been  from  these  supplies  that  Hastings  con- 
tinued the  struggle  so  long. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  sailed  to  the  south- 
west coast  of  Kent,  and  landed  near  Romney-miarsh, 
at  the  eastern  termination  of  the  great  wood  or  weald 
of  Anderida.^^  They  drew  up  their  ships  to  the 
weald,  four  miles  from  the  outward  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  there  attacked  and  mastered  a  fortification 
which  the  peasants  of  the  country  were  constructing 
in  the  fens.  They  built  a  stronger  military  work  at 
Apuldre,  on  the  Kother,  and  ravaged  Hampshire  and 
Berkshire.  ^ 

Soon  afterwards,  Hastings  himself  appeared  with 
the  division  he  had  selected  to  be  under  his  own  com- 
mand, consisting  of  eighty  ships,  in  the  Thames.  He 
navigated  them  into  the  East  Swale,  landed  at  Milton, 
near  Sittingbourn,  and  threw  up  a  strong  entrench- 
ment, which  continued  visible  for  ages.^ 

This  distribution  of  his  forces  was  judicious.     The 

"  The  Saxon  Chronicle  says,  they  landed  at  Limine  muthan,  p.  91.     This  an- 
thority  describes  this  wood  as  then  being  1 20  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  30 

broad. 

»  Sax.  Chron.  92.     Ethelw.  846.     Matt.  West  346. 
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two  armies  were  but  twenty  miles  asunder,  and  could     chap. 
therefore  act  separately,  or  combine   for   any  joint  -    '/    - 
operation  which  prudence  or  exigency  should  direct.       ^''^^• 
The  vicinity  of  their  countrymen  in  Essex  secured 
them  from  any  attacks  on  the  right,  and  the  sea  was 
their  frontier  on  the  left.     The  fertile  districts  in  the 
east  part  of  Kent  became  their  spoil  without  a  blow  ; 
and  thus  Hastings  secured  an  ample  supply,  and  a 
safe  position,  which  courage  and  policy  might  convert 
into  a  kingdom. 

While  Alfred  prepared  for  measures  of  active  re-  894. 
sistance,  he  endeavoured  to  bind  the  Northumbrians 
and  East  Anglians  to  peace,  by  oaths  and  hostages ; 
but  the  sympathetic  temptations  to  plunder,  which 
the  presence  and  situation  of  Hastings  presented, 
overcame  their  young  religion  and  their  honour. 
When  the  armies  of  Hastings  pervaded  the  country 
in  occasional  excursions,  they  joined  in  the  enterprise, 
and  sometimes  they  made  aggressions  themselves.^ 

In  this  perilous  conjuncture,  Alfred,  with  cool 
judgment,  distinguished  the  dangerous  from  the  tem- 
porary attack.  He  neglected  the  East  Anglians ;  he 
left  the  country  which  they  could  infest  to  the  pro- 
tection of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  fortified  cities 
which  he  had  provided ;  and  he  encamped,  with  his 
collected  army,  between  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Danes :  the  forest  on  the  one  side,  and  waters  upon 
the  other,  protected  his  flanks,  and  gave  security  to 
his  encampment.  ^^ 

By  this  judicious  station  he  separated  the  invaders 
from  the  East  Anglians,  and  at  the  same  time  kept 
asunder  the  two  armies  of  the  Northmen.  He  watched 
their  movements,  and  was  prepared  to  pour  his 
avenging  troops  on  either  which  should  attempt  to 
molest  his  people  beyond  the  districts  in  which  they 

"  Sax.  Chron.  92.     Flor.  Wig.  329. 

»  Sax.  Chron.  92.     Flor.  330.     Matt  West  346. 
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BOOR     resided.     They  sometimes  endeavoured  to  plunder  in 
places  where  the  royal  army  was  absent ;  but  bands 


w^  from  the  neighbouring  cities,  or  Alfred's  patrolling 
parties,  both  by  day  and  night,  chastised  their 
ravages.  ^ 

The  king's  discretion  and  activity  awed  even  Hast- 
ings. It  was  so  unlike  the  disorderly  warfare  which 
he  had  experienced  in  France,  that  for  some  time  he 
seemed  intimidated  by  an  enemy  whose  strength  was 
multiplied  by  his  judgment.  Alfred's  position  was 
too  strong  to  be  attacked  without  assured  peril ;  and 
as  the  king  despised  the  valour  of  temerity,  he  for- 
bore to  assault  the  Danes  in  their  entrenchments. 
His  hope  was  to  acquire  a  certain  victory  from  a 
Fabian  caution,  combined  with  a  Fabian  vigilance. 

The  plan  of  Alfred  required  the  aid  of  time,  and  a 
permanent  force :  but  the  conditions  of  military  ser- 
vice  prevented  the  Saxon  army  from  being  perpetually 
in  the  field.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  which 
would  have  robbed  him  of  all  the  advantages  he  pro- 
jected, Alfred  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies :  of 
these,  he  called  one  to  the  warlike  campaign,  while 
the  individuals  of  the  other  were  enjoying  peaceably 
their  private  occupations.  After  a  reasonable  service, 
the  active  portion  was  allowed  to  return  home,  and 
the  rest  quitted  their  domestic  hearths  to  supply  the 
place  of  their  retiring  countrymen.  Thus  while  he 
avoided  every  necessity  of  rushing  to  a  precipitate 
attack,  he  always  presented  to  the  invaders  a  strong 
and  undiminished  force. 

Surprised  at  this  new  phenomenon,  Hastings  and 
his  confederates  remained  in  their  camps,  discontented, 
coerced,  and  overawed.  The  East  Anglians,  who 
watched  the  motions  of  Hastings,  forbore  any  mate- 
rial warfare  while  he  remained  inactive. 

"  Sax.  Chroii.  92.     Flor.  330.     Mitt.  West  346. 
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Weary  of  this  destructive  confinement,  Hastings     cuav. 
resolved  at  last  to  emancipate  himself.     To  deceive  - 

Alfred,  he  sent  his  two  sons  to  be  baptized,  and  ^^• 
promised  to  leave  the  kingdom.  ^^  Then,  at  the  same 
instant  that  he  took  to  his  shipping,  as  if  to  fulfil  his 
engagement,  his  main  army  suddenly  broke  up  their 
encampments,  and  passed  beyond  the  army  of  Alfred 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.  Their  object  was  to 
reach  the  Thames,  where  fordable,  and  to  pass  into 
Essex,  where  they  could  unite.  The  celerity  of  their 
movements  prevented  his  vigilance,  and  an  ample 
booty  was  their  first  reward.  But  the  wakeful 
monarch  was  not  long  outstripped ;  he  pursued  with 
a  speed  commensurate  to  theirs,  while  his  son  Edward 
advanced  to  the  same  point  with  the  warriors  which 
he  had  collected.^®  Alfred  reached  them  at  Farnham, 
in  Surrey,  and  hastening  into  action,  with  as  much 
judgment  as  he  had  before  deferred  it,  he  defeated 
them  so  decisively,  and  pursued  them  with  such 
vigour,  that  they  were  compelled  to  plunge  into  the 
Thames,  without  a  ford,  for  shelter  against  his  sword. 
Their  king,  desperately  wounded,  was  saved  with 
difficulty,  being  carried  over  the  river  on  horseback. 
They  who  could  swim,  escaped  into  Middlesex.  Al- 
fred followed  them  through  this  county  into  Essex, 
and  drove  them  across  Essex  over  the  Coin.  In  this 
point  they  found  a  refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Mersey. 
The  defences  of  this  place  secured  them  from  attack, 
and  the  king  had  no  ships  to  make  his  siege  effec- 
tual.^^ His  forces  maintained  the  blockade  as  lonij 
as  their  time  of  service,  and  their  provisions,  allowed 

^  Matt  West  346. 

"  It  is  Ethelwenl  who  mentions  the  prince's  exertions.  His  chronicle  in  this 
part  is  obviously  the  translation  of  a  Saxon  song  on  this  stru^rgle,  p.  846. 

*  Matt.  West  346.  Bishop  Gibson  says  of  Mersey  Island,  which  contains  eight 
parishes,  *'  It  is  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  may  be  almost  kept  against  all  the 
world ;  for  which  reason  the  Parliament  clapped  in  a  thousand  men  to  guard  It 
from  being  seized  by  the  Dutch,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Dutch  war."  Camd. 
350. 
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BOOK     them.^    Alfred  then   marched  thither   with  other 

IV 

forces  from  the  county,  whose  allotment  it  was  to 
continue  the  siege.  The  king  of  the  Northmen  being 
wounded,  they  were  compelled  to  stay  in  their  posi- 
tion. They  now  sued  for  peace,  and  agreed  to  retire 
from  England.  ^^ 

While  Alfred  was  thus  victoriously  employed,  the 
exhortations  of  Hastings  produced  at  last  their  effect 
on  the  Danish  colonists  of  Northumbria  and  East 
Anglia.  Unable  to  resist  the  wish  of  seeing  a  coun- 
tryman on  the  throne  of  Wessex,  they  combined  their 
exertions  to  make  two  diversions  in  favour  of  the  in- 
vaders. With  a  hundred  ships  they  passed  the  North 
Foreland,  and  sailed  along  the  southern  coasts,  while 
a  fleet  of  forty  vessels  successfully  attempted  a  piissage 
round  the  north  of  the  island.  Their  scheme  was  to 
attack  in  two  points.  The  larger  armament  besieged 
Exeter ;  the  other,  reaching  the  Bristol  Channel,  sur- 
rounded a  fortress  in  the  north  part  of  the  county.^ 
.  The  king  was  preparing  to  renew  the  blockade  of 
Mersey,  when  the  intelligence  reached  him  of  these 
invasions  in  the  west.  The  possession  of  Devonshire 
was  perilous  to  his  best  interests.  The  Welsh  might 
be  stimulated  to  take  advantage  of  his  difliculties; 
and  if  this  county  had  been  occupied  by  Danes,  from 
its  maritime  conveniences,  it  might  be  difficult  to 
dislodge  them.  Alfred  therefore  determined,  at  every 
hazard,  to  have  Exeter  relieved.  He  left  his  eastern 
troops  to  proceed  to  the  siege  of  Mersey;  and  he 
hastened  to  protect  his  endangered  fortresses  in  Devon- 
shire. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hastings  had  been  more  fortu- 
nate in  his  movement  than  his  discomfited  friends. 
He  got  out  of  the  Swale,  and,  crossing  the  Thames,  he 

«»  The  passage  is  curious :  •«  Tlia  berit  po  rjrpb  hie  thacp  utan  tha  hpile  rhe 
lenserc  mere  heerbon.  Ac  hie  bspbon  rba  hiopa  jxeniD  sererenne  aiib  biopa 
mrce  senocubne.*'     Sax.  Chron.  93. 

**  Ethelwerd,  846.  «  Sax.  Chron.  93.     Flor.  Wig,  330. 
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established  himself  at  South  Benfleet,  near  the  Can-  ciiap. 
vey  Isle,  in  Essex ;  but  he  had  not  been  able  to  abandon 
Kent  with  total  impunity.  The  same  superintending 
genius  which  had  chased  the  invaders  from  Farnham 
to  Mersey  had  watched  the  paths  of  Hastings,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  left  his  entrenched  camp  it  was  imme- 
diately attacked,  and  all  his  wealth  and  booty  that  it 
contained  were  taken,  with  his  wife  and  children. 
Alfred  baptized  the  boys ;  and,  hoping  to  overcome 
the  enmity  of  his  competitor  by  liberality,  he  restored 
the  captives  with  great  presents.  ^^  But  the  delicate 
emotions  of  cultivated  sentiment  could  not  operate  on 
the  furious  ambition  of  a  sea-king,  who  subsisted  by 
his  army  and  his  ravages.  If  he  could  not  conquer  a 
territorial  settlement,  he  must  pirate  or  perish.  His 
friendship,  therefore,  did  not  survive  his  fear;  nor 
were  the  promises  he  made  to  quit  the  kingdom  per- 
formed ;  on  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  he  had  dis- 
embarked on  Essex,  instead  of  quitting  the  island,  he 
prepared  for  new  aggressions.  His  friends  in  Mersey, 
hearing  of  his  arrival,  joined  him  on  the  coast. 

Alarmed  into  caution,  by  the  skill  of  Alfred,  he 
built  a  strong  fortification  at  Benfleet,  and  from  this 
sent  out  powerful  detachments  to  forage  and  devas- 
tate. The  acquisition  of  provisions  was  as  necessary 
as,  from  the  precautionary  measures  of  Alfred,  it  was 
difficult.  The  country  was  no  longer  open  to  in- 
cursions as  formerly ;  a  regular  communication  of 
defence,  and  a  vigilant  armed  peasantry,  directed  by 
able  men,  secured  the  property  of  the  country,  and 
straitened  the  supplies  of  the  invader.  Hastings  had 
to  conquer,  before  he  could  subsist. 

From  his  strong  hold  at  Benfleet,  Hastings  marched 
with  a  portion  of  his  united  army  to  spread  his  depre- 
dations  through   Mercia.     This  excursion   was  for- 

^  Sax.  Cbron.  94.     Alfred  and  his  son-in-law,  Ethered,  stood  sponsors.     Flor. 
331. 
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BOOK  tunate  for  Alfred.  The  troops  which  he  had  allotted 
'  to  act  against  the  enemy  in  Mersey  proceeded  through 
®^  London,  and  were  joined  by  the  "warlike  citizens. 
While  Hastings  was  abroad,  the  Anglo-Saxons  at- 
tacked those  who  remained  in  the  entrenchment, 
forced  their  defence,  threw,  them  into  complete  con- 
fusion, and  again  carried  away  their  wealth,  women, 
and  children,  to  London.  Of  the  ships  which  lay 
under  the  protection  of  the  fort,  they  broke  up  some, 
burnt  others,  and  sailed  with  the  rest  to  London  and 
Rochester.^ 

The  wife  and  children  of  Hastings  were  again  sent 
to  Alfred.  The  king  was  strongly  urged  to  put  them 
to  death,  as  an  act  of  vengeance  for  the  perfidy  and 
cruelty  of  Hastings ;  but  Alfred's  nobler  mind  con- 
sulted only  its  generosity,  and  with  that  benevolent 
magnanimity  so  rare,  not  only  in  barbarous  ages,  but 
in  civilised  war,  and  yet  which  sheds  new  glory  round 
the  illustrious  character  who  displays  it,  he  loaded 
them  with  presents,  and  again  sent  them  free  to  his 
rival.  ^^ 

During  these  transactions  Alfred  had  reached  Exeter 
with  so  much  expedition  that  the  invaders,  discon- 
certed by  his  unexpected  presence,  raised  the  siege  of 
the  town  with  precipitation,  hastened  to  their  ships, 
and  committed  themselves  once  more  to  the  chance 
of  the  ocean.  On  their  return  round  the  southern 
shore,  they  attacked  Chichester,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex ; 
but  the  brave  citizens  repulsed  them  to  the  sea,  slay- 
ing many  hundreds,  and  taking  some  ships. '^^ 

Before  Alfred  could  return  from  Devonshire,  Hast- 
ings had  collected  again  his  defeated  army,  and  keep- 
ing still  on  the  sea-coast,  where  he  might  receive  the 
supplies  he  needed,  he  erected  a  strong  fortress  at 

**  Sax.  Chron,  94. 

«*  Sax.  Chron.  94.     Matt  West  847.     Flor.  331. 

^  Sax.  Chron.  94.  96.     Flor.  331. 
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South  Shobcry,  near  the  south-eastern  point  of  Essex :     chap. 
there  he  was  joined  by  numbers  from  Northumbria  . 

and  East  Anglia,  and  by  another  descendant  from  ®»"*- 
Ragnar  Lodbrog.  ^^  Confident  from  his  numbers,  and 
dissatisfied  with  his  frustated  plan  of  defensive  settle- 
ment, he  appears  to  have  adopted  a  new  scheme  of 
operations,  in  which  rapid  enterprise  was  the  pre- 
dominant feature. 

Hastings  sailed  up  the  Thames  into  the  heart  of 
the  king's  dominions,  and  spread  his  forces  over  Mer- 
cia.  ^^  By  this  intrepid  measure,  he  had  often  scat- 
tered terror  through  France,  and  enriched  himself 
with  booty. 

He  proceeded  through  Mercia  to  the  Severn.  But 
his  presence  roused  to  their  duty  the  military  com- 
manders of  every  district  which  he  traversed.  Ethered, 
the  governor  of  Mercia,  two  other  aldermen,  and  the 
king's  thanes,  who  were  residing  in  the  strong  holds 
Avhich  he  had  erected,  summoned  the  people  of  every 
borough  from  the  east  of  Pedridan,  the  west  of  Sel- 
wood,  and  the  east  and  north  of  the  Thames,  to  the 
west  of  the  Severn,  with  some  portion  of  the  North 
Welsh.  The  willing  citizens  united  to  protect  their 
families  and  their  property.  Alfred  advanced  to  join 
them,  pursued  the  bold  invaders  to  Buttington,  on 
the  Severn,  and  besieged  them  in  their  fortress,  both 
by  land  and  on  the  river. 

Surrounded  by  the  hostility  of  the  country,  and 
"without  shipping,  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
blockade.  They  were  lodged  on  both  banks  of  the 
Severn,  and  they  remained  confined  to  their  post  for 

^'  Ethelwerd  mentions  that  Sigefcrt  came  to  him  with  a  powerful  fleet  fh)m 
Northumbria,  p.  847.  The  Annals  of  Ulster,  p.  65.,  mention  Sigfkvd,  the  son  of 
Ingwar,  as  roaming  about  the  British  isles  at  this  period.  Ethelwerd  notices  the 
death  of  Guthfred,  king  of  Northumbria  at  this  time,  and  his  burial  at  York,  p.  847. 
As  Sigfred  is  stated,  in  the  Ulster  Annals,  to  have  killed  his  brother  Oodfred  about 
this  period,  p.  65.,  they  are  probably  the  Sigcfert  and  Guthfred  of  Ethelwerd. 

•  Ethelwerd  says  he  extended  his  ravages  to  Stamford,  between  the  Weolod  and 
the  thick  wood  called  Ceoflefhc,  p.  847. 
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SievansJ  weeks,  endaring  every  extremity  of  distress. 
0  Tb^  killed  a  great  part  of  their  horses  for  their  sub- 
sistence, and  yet  many  perished  by  famine.  ^ 

The  saocess  with  which  the  generals  of  Alfred, 
and  their  hasty  leTiea.  compelled  such  a  spirit  as  that 
of  Hastings  to  submit  to  a  calamitous  confinement, 
announces  highly  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  the  regu- 
lations by  which  Alfred  had  provided  for  the  defence 
of  his  people. 

Roused  by  their  sufferings,  the  Northmen  attempted 
to  burst  from  their  prison.  They  threw  themselves 
upon  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  occupied  the  eastern 
part  of  the  blockade,  and  an  ardent  conflict  ensued, 
in  which  several  royal  thanes  perished ;  the  Northmen 
were  repulsed,  many  drowned,  and  some  thousands 
were  slain  ;  but  the  rest  effected  their  escape.  These 
went  directly  forwards  to  Essex,  and  reached  their 
entrenchments,  and  the  ships  they  had  abandoned, 
Anthout  further  molestation.  ^^ 

Although  their  bold  enterprise,  which  had  carried 
devastation  into  the  centre  of  England,  had  ended  in 
disaster,  yet  their  spirit  of  adventure  was  not  quelled. 
Thev  were  educated  to  exist  with  the  most  excited 
and  most  pleasurable  vitality  in  the  tempests  of  war, 
and  no  failure  deterred  them,  because,  having  no 
homes  but  their  ships,  or  a  conquered  country,  no 
profession  but  piracy,  no  provisions  but  their  spoils, 
they  had  no  chances  of  enjoyment,  or  even  existence, 
but  from  the  battle.  It  was  dreadful  to  have  such  an 
enemy  to  encounter,  who  must  gain  his  point  or 
perish ;  because  there  is  a  vivaciousness  in  his  despair, 
which  no  danger  can  intimidate,  no  defeat,  less  than 
total  annihilation,  can  destroy.  He  must  act  offen- 
sively while  he  lives.  Desperate,  and  therefore  fear- 
less, he  delights  to  multiply  contests,  because  every 

«  Sax.  Chron.  95.     M.  West  348. 
»•  Sax.  Chron.  96.     Florence,  332. 
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encounter,  presenting  a  possibility  of  success,  is  to     ^x^^' 
him  an  advantage,  and  to  his  opponent  a  peril.  w-v — ' 

The  ruined  bands  of  Hastings  were  in  this  situation  ®^' 
when  they  regained  their  station  in  Essex.  He  might 
have  manned  his  vessels,  and  sought  the  smiles  of 
fortune  on  more  prosperous  shores ;  but  wherever  he 
went  he  must  extort  subsistence  from  plunder,  and 
win  his  fortune  ^vith  his  sword.  England  had  charms 
which  overbalanced  the  discouragement  of  his  dis- 
comfiture ;  and  he  resolved  to  wrestle  with  Alfred  for 
the  sceptre  again.  ^^ 

Before  the  winter  came  on,  Hastings  had  raised  a 
large  army  from  the  East  Anglians  and  Northum- 
brians. Their  wives,  their  shipping,  and  their  wealth, 
they  confided  to  the  East  Anglians,  and  marching 
with  that  vigorous  rapidity  from  which  Hastings  and 
the  Northmen  had  so  often  derived  their  surest  ad- 
vantages, they  rested  neither  night  nor  day  till  they 
had  reached  and  fortified  Chester  in  the  Wirall.^^ 
Alfred  was  active  to  pursue,  but  he  did  not  overtake 
them  till  they  had  surrounded  themselves  with  forti- 
fications, which  the  military  knowledge  of  that  day  re- 
spected  as  impregnable.  Alfred,  for  two  days,  be- 
sieged them,  drove  away  all  the  cattle  in  the  vicinity, 
slew  every  enemy  who  ventured  beyond  the  encamp- 
ment, and  burnt  and  consumed  all  the  com  of  the 
district.  ^^ 

From  Chester,  Hastings  led  his  bands  for  subsist-       895. 

**  Hastings  is  thus  far  distinctly  mentioned.  M.  Westm.  states  him  to  have  led 
the  Northmen  fn)m  Benfleet  to  the  Severn,  p.  347,348.,  and  carries  on  the  history 
of  the  same  army  to  Cwatbridge,  349.  Hence  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  he  wa» 
still  the  chief  leader. 

"  Spclman,  who,  in  his  life  of  Alfred,  is  generally  accurate,  construed  Lega- 
ceaster  to  mean  Leicester,  but  this  town  is  spelt  with  an  r  before  ceaster,  as  Leger- 
ceastcr,  Legraceaster.  Sax.  Chron.  25.  and  106.  The  W'irall  is  thus  described  by 
Camden  :  »*  From  the  city  (Chester)  there  runneth  out  a  Chersonese  into  the  sea, 
inclosed  on  one  side  with  the  a'stuary  Dee,  and  on  the  other  with  the  river  Mersey  ; 
wc  call  it  Wirall ;  the  Welsh,  because  it  is  a  comer,  Killgury.  This  was  all  here- 
tofore a  desolate  forest,  and  not  inhabited  (as  the  natives  say)  ;  but  king  Edward 
diiiforesUd  it.     Now  it  is  well  funiished  with  towns."     Brit.  Chesh. 

"  Sax.  thron.  95. 
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895. 


^^^  ence  into  North  Wales :  he  plundered  and  then  quitted 
it,  with  his  booty ;  but  not  daring  to  molest  West 
Saxony,  or  Mercia,  where  the  troops  of  Alfred  were 
watching  his  progress,  he  made  a  circuit  through 
Northumbria,  and  East  Anglia,  and  proceeded  till  he 
reached  Mersey,  in  Essex.  He  seems  to  have  always 
made  this  a  favourite  point  of  retreat  or  rallying.  It 
was  favourable  for  the  junction  of  other  adventurers, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  his  wish  to  have  founded  a 
little  kingdom  liere.  Before  the  winter,  he  drew  his 
ships  from  the  Thames  up  the  Lea.  ^ 

To  protect  their  fleet,  they  built  a  fortress  on  the 
Lea,  twenty  miles  above  London.  This  distance  suits 
either  AVare  or  Hertford.  ^^  To  have  maintained  this 
position  would  have  been  to  have  secured  the  estab- 
lishment they  wished  in  Essex.  In  the  summer,  a 
great  number  of  the  citizens  of  London,  and  many 
from  its  neighbourhood,  attacked  the  Danish  strong 
hold ;  but  the  Northmen  repulsed  them  with  the  loss 
of  four  king's  thanes.  This  disaster  required  the  pre- 
sence and  ability  of  Alfred  to  repair.  In  autumn  he 
encamped  near  the  discomfited  city,  at  the  time  when 
the  harvest  ripened,  that  the  invaders  might  not  de- 
prive the  Londoners  of  their  subsistence.  One  day, 
the  king  musing  on  some  decisive  blow  against  his 
pertinacious  enemy,  rode  to  the  river,  and  conceived 
the  practicability  of  a  plan  of  so  afi^ecting  the  stream, 
that  the  ships  might  be  prevented  from  coming  out. 
He  executed  his  skilful  project.  By  digging  three 
new  channels  below,  he  drew  off  so  much  water  as  to 
leave  the  ships  aground  ^^;  and  to  protect  his  new 
works,  he  built  a  castle  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and 
encamped  in  the  vicinity. 

»•  Flor.  Wig.  333.  The  Lea  (Ligan)  is  the  llttie  river  which  divides  Eases  from 
Middlesex,  as  the  Stour  separates  it  from  Suflblk,  and  the  Stort  fhnn  Hertfbctlshlre. 

"  Camden  ^ncntions  Ware ;  Spelman,  Hertford. 

**  I  iniwrt  this  account  on  the  authority  of  Huntingdon,  because  his  statenieiit 
i»  adopted  by  C'aiudcn  and  Spclman.     The  Saxon  Chronicle  and  FhNnenoc  fanplj 
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Finding  that  they  could  not  get  out  their  ships,      chap. 
the  Northmen    abandoned   them,    and,    desirous  to   »     ^     > 
escape  from  the  nets  of  destruction  with  which  the       ®^^- 
active  mind  of  Alfred  was  encompassing  them,  they 
had  again    recourse   to  that    celerity  of  movement 
which  had   so   often  rescued  them  from  impending 
ruin.     Sending  their  wives  to  their  countrymen  in 
East  Anglia^^,  they  suddenly  broke  up  from  their 
entrenchments  at  night,  and,  outflying  Alfred,  they 
again  traversed  Mercia,  from  the  Lea  to  the  Severn, 
and   settling  themselves  at  Bridgnorth^,  they   de- 
fended their  encampments,  as  usual,  by  an  immediate 
fortification. 

The  idea  of  always  protecting  their  positions  by 
military  defences,  and  the  facility  with  which  they 
raised  such  as  Alfred  dared  not  assault,  augur  favour- 
ably of  the  warlike  knowledge  of  the  invaders,  or  of 
their  veteran  chieftain. 

The  army  of  Alfred  followed  Hastings  to  the  Severn, 
but  respected  his  entrenchments  so  highly  as  to 
permit  him  to  pass  the  winter  unmolested.  In  the 
meantime,  the  citizens  of  London  seized  the  ships  on 
the  Lea ;  such  as  they  could  bring  away  were  carried 
to  London,  vrith  their  contents;  the  others  were 
destroyed. 

For  three  years  had  Hastings,  undismayed,  con- 
tended against  Alfred ^^;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
power,  skill,  and  victories  of  the  West  Saxon  king. 


that  Alfred  made  the  Danish  ships  useless  by  obstructions,  by  building  two  works 
(ge-weorc  S.  C.  obstructuram  F. )  below  the  part  where  the  vessels  lay. 

"  Flor.  Wig.  334.     Sax.  Ghron.  97. 

"  The  Saxon  Ch.  says,  Cpacbnicse  bae  Serenn*  97.  The  ancient  name  of 
Bridgnorth  in  the  Saxon  Annals  is  Bnicse»  ^^^  1°  ancient  records  it  is  called 
Bridge.  Two  towns  near  it  are  called  Quatford  and  Quat,  which  is  a  fiict  implying 
that  Cwatbridge  should  not  be  far  off.  Gibson's  add.  to  Camden,  552.  Spelman 
placed  it  in  this  part,  p.  88.  Camden  and  Somner  sought  for  it  at  Cambridge,  and 
in  Gloucestershire,  which  is  less  probable.     Bf.  West  spells  it  Quantebrige,  p.  349. 

*  The  Saxon  Chronicle  says,  **  This  was  about  the  third  year  since  they  came 
hither,  over  the  sea  to  Limene-mouth,**  p.  97. ;  thus  expressing  that  the  invaders 
at  Cwatbridge  were  the  same  who  had  come  from  Boulogne. 

VOL.  I.  L  L 
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BOOK     had  always  recruited  his  losses,  and  maintained  his 
invasion  ;  but  his  spirit  now  began  to  bend  under  the 


896.      genius  of  his  master.     All  that  energy,  and  valour, 
and  labour,  could  effect,  he  had  used  in  vain.    He 
had,  as  the  Saxon  Chronicle  intimates,  made  great 
devastations,  and  weakened  the  English  nation,  by 
the  destruction  of  much  of  its  population,    but  he 
had  not  "  broken  it  up."     Hastings  therefore  at  last 
yielded  indignantly  to  his  evil  fortune.     The  North- 
men now  disbanded ;  some  withdrew  to  East  Anglia, 
some  to  Northumbria.     They  who  had  no  resources 
to  expect   from  these  regions,    made    ships ;    and, 
stimulated  by  want,  crossed  the  ocean,  and  attempted 
plunder  on  the  Seine.^^ 

s9".  One  feeble  attempt  terminated  this  invasion,  which 

must  have  been  prodigal  of  human  life.  The  de- 
predators, who  had  retired  beyond  the  Humber  and 
the  Ouse,  embarked  in  long,  well-constructed  ships, 
to  revenge  themselves  by  piracy  on  the  coast  of 
Wessex.  But  even  through  the  ocean  the  genius  of 
Alfred  pursued  them.  He  was  skilled  in  domestic 
architecture ;  and  he  applied  his  talents  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  ships ;  he  caused  vessels  to  be  built 
against  the  Northmen,  full-nigh  twice  as  long  as 
theirs,  swifter,  higher,  and  less  unsteady.  In  some 
he  put  sixty  rowers,  in  others  more.  They  were 
neither  like  Frisian  nor  Danish  ships,  which  then 
excelled  all  others  in  Europe.     They  were- made  on 

"  Sax.  Chron.  97.     Flor.  Wig.  334.     Hastings  Is  not  mentioned  In  the  Saxon 
rhronlcle  by  name  as  having  accompanied  these,  because  the  Chronicles  rarely 
mention  the  king  or  chiefs  of  the  Northmen.     Hence  it  was  with  some  troable  that 
I  have  been  enabled  to  trace  a  connected  history  of  his  warfare  against  Alfred. 
But  the  fact  in  our  chroniclers  of  part  of  the  army  he  had  acted  with  going  after- 
wards to  the  Seine,  suits  the  intimation  In  the  French  Chronicles,  that  he  obtained 
at  last  a  settlement  there.     See  further,  note  64.     Since  the  above  remarks  were 
written,  I  perceive  a  passage  In  the  Annals  of  Asser,  which  justifies  our  ascribing 
the  Incidents  of  this  long-contested  invasion  to  Hastings,  and  which  distinctly  states 
him  to  have  begun  it,  and  to  have  retired  with  the  army  to  the  Seine,  895.     Has- 
tsngus  cum  exercitibus  sibi  adhsrentibus,  tcrtio  anno  postquam  venerunt  in  ostium 
Tamensis,  ct  in  ostium  fluminis,  mare  trantivit,  sine  lucro  et  sine  honore,  sed  niultis 
lierditis  ex  sociis  suis  applicuit  in  ostium  Scquana?  fluminis,  p.  1 72. 
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that  plan  which  the  judgment  of  Alfred,  enlightened     chap. 
by   his  knowlege  and   experience,    discerned  to  be  • 

more  useful  than  either,^^  Six  Danish  vessels  ravaged  ^^7. 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Devonshire,  and  the  intervening 
coast.  The  king  ordered  nine  ships  of  his  new  naval 
architecture,  manned  with  Frisians  and  English,  to 
pursue  them ;  with  the  orders  to  take  all  alive  they 
could.^^  The  king's  fleet  found  the  Northmen's  six 
near  the  shore ;  three  of  these  were  aground,  the 
other  three  went  out  and  endured  the  combat :  two 
were  taken :  the  third  escaped  with  only  five  men. 
The  conquering  English  sailed  to  the  bay,  where  the 
others  were  detained ;  but  the  inconstant  waters  be- 
trayed them  into  peril.  The  unexpected  retreat  ol 
the  waves  separated  the  English  fleet  into  two  por- 
tions ;  one,  consisting  of  three  ships,  remained  fixed 
close  by  the  enemy,  the  rest  were  kept  asunder  on 
another  part,  and  could  not  move  to  the  support  of 
their  friends.  The  wary  Danes  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  attacked  the  three  ships  which  the  waters 
bad  placed  near  them.  Lucumon,  the  king's  gerefa, 
I>erished,  with  jEthelferth,  his  geneat  or  herdsman, 
three  Frisian  chiefs,  and  sixty-two  of  the  crew.  Of 
the  Danes,  120  fell.  The  battle  seems  to  have  been  in- 
decisive ;  but  the  tide  first  releasing  the  Danish  ships, 
they  sailed  into  the  ocean.  They  were,  however,  so 
injured,  that  two  were  afterwards  cast  on  the  English 
shore,  and  their  crews  were  ordered  by  Alfred  to 
execution.  The  same  year,  twenty  more  of  their 
ships  were  taken,  and  the  men  were  punished  as 
pirates.^^ 

Thus  terminated  the  formidable  attempt  of  Has- 

*^  This  important  passage  deserves  to  be  transcribed,  in  its  original  langunge  : 
**  Tha  bee  Alrn«b  cynins  timbpian  lanse  rcipu  onsen  rha  vfcar*  Tha  psenon 
rul  neab  rpa  n>a  lanse  yph  rba  orhriu.  Sunie  hierbon  60  ana,  fume  ma.  Tba 
pcpon  xscbep  Ke  fpircnan,  s<^  uopcaltpan,  s*:  ^^c  hytian  cbonne  rba  ochpu. 
Ncpon  hie  naprbep  ne  uu  Fpcfirc  ser^^^P^''*-'  "<^  ^^^  D<i*ni|*c  buce  fpa  biui  r^^JFuni 
rhiibte,  tbupt  hie  nJxryptboiTe  beon  nieabton."     Sax.  Chron.  98. 

«  Fl.  Wig.  335.  •»  Sax.  Chron.  99.     Flor.  Wig.  335. 
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BOOK  tings.  As  far  as  we  can  distinguish  the  last  incidents 
■  ^'  .  of  his  life,  he  returned  to  France,  and  obtained  from 
s»7.  the  king  the  gift  of  some  territory,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  peaceful  privacy.^  His 
memory  was  honoured  by  the  encomium  of  a  warrior, 
in  a  future  age,  whose  invasion  of  England  was  suc- 
cessful, but  who  had  not  to  encounter  the  abilities  of 
an  Alfred.^^  The  defence  of  England  against  Hast- 
ings was  a  greater  evidence  of  Alfred's  military 
talents  than  his  triumph  over  the  armies  which  had 
harassed  the  first  part  of  his  reign. 

Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  and  ability  of  Alfred, 
it  was  impossible  that  such  a  dangerous  contest  could 
have  existed  without  great  detriment  to  his  people.^ 
The  ravages  and  depopulation  caused  by  Hastings 
and  his  associates,  in  their  persisting  invasion  and 
extensive  movements,  are  spoken  of  very  strongly  by 
the  Chroniclers.  But  the  miseries  of  this  warfare 
were  exceeded  by  the  dreadful  calamity  which  at- 
tended its  conclusion.  A  pestilence  which  raged  for 
three  years  filled  the  nation  with  death ;  even  the 
highest  ranks  were  thinned  by  its  destruction.^^ 

The  sovereignty  of  Alfred  was  not  only  established 
over  the  Anglo-Saxons^^,    but  even   the    Cymry  in 

**  Hastingus  vero  Karolum  Francorum  regem  adiens,  pacem  petiit,  quam  adlpb- 
cens,  urbero  Carnotensem  stipendii  munere  ab  ipso  accepit  Wil.  Gem.  221.  lie 
is  mentioned  for  the  last  time  on  Rolto's  invasion  and  acquisition  of  Normandy,  as 
residing  at  this  place.     Ibid.  p.  228. ;  and  Dudo,  p.  76. 

^  William  the  Conqueror,  in  his  address  to  his  troops,  as  stated  by  Brompton, 
says,  "  Quid  potuit  rex  Francorum  bellis  proficere  cum  omni  gente  quae  est  a  Lota- 
ringla  usque  ad  Hlspaniam  contra  Hasting  antecessorem  vestrum,  qui  sibi  qnantam 
de  Francia  voluit  acquisivit,  quantum  voluit  regi  permisit,  dum  placuit  tenuit,  duiii 
sauciatns  est  ad  migora  anelans  reliquit  ?  **  p.  959. 

*"  The  exclamation  of  the  monk  of  Worcester  Is  forcible :  **  O  quam  crehris 
vexationibus,  quam  gravibus  laboribus,  quam  diris  et  lamentalibus  modis,  dou 
solum  a  Danls,  qui  partes  Anglie  tunc  temporis  occupaverant,  verum  etiam  ab  his 
Satans  fllHs  tota  vexata  est  Anglia,**  p.  334.     Matt.  West,  has  copied  it,  p.  348. 

^  Some  of  the  noblemen  who  perished  are  named  in  Sax.  Chron.  p.  97.  ;  ami 
Flor.  Wig.  335. 

*  In  836  Alfred  besieged  London  (Ethelw.  846.),  rebuilt  it  with  honour,  maik 
it  habitable,  and  sul^ected  it  to  Ethelred*s  dominion.  It  is  added,  that  all  tbr 
Anglo-Saxons,  not  under  the  dominion  of  the  Danes,  submitted  to  Alfred.  Flur. 
Wig.  322.     Sax.  Chron.  88. 
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Wales  acknowledged  his  power,  and  sought  his  al- 
liance. The  rest  of  his  life  was  tranquil.  He  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  all  his  plans  for  the  improvement 
of  his  shipping  and  the  defence  and  education  of  his 
kingdom.  His  reputation  increased  with  his  life.  All 
sought  his  friendship,  and  none  in  vain.  He  gave 
land  and  money  to  those  who  desired  them,  and  his 
personal  friendship  to  those  who  aspired  to  it.  All 
experienced  that  love,  vigilance  and  protection,  with 
which  the  king  defended  himself  and  those  attached 
to  him.  ^^  But  at  last  the  progress  of  human  destiny 
deprived  the  world  of  its  then  most  beneficent  lu- 
minary. After  a  life  of  the  most  active  utility,  he 
was  taken  from  the  world,  on  the  26th  day  of  October, 
in  the  year  900,  or  901.^^  His  great  character  has 
been  praised  by  many^^,  but,  by  none  more  than  it 
has  merited.  Its  best  panegyric  will  be  an  impartial 
consideration  of  it,  under  three  divisions,  of  his  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  political  exertions. 

•  Asser,  60. 

^  The  year  of  his  death  is  variously  given.  Matt  West  350. ;  Ing.  28. ;  and 
Rad.  Die  452. ;  place  it  in  900.  The  Sax.  Chron.  99. ;  Mahns.  46. ;  BCailros, 
146.;  Florence,  336.  ;  Petrib.  Ch.  2. ;  affix  it  to  the  year  901.  So  Hen.  Sllgrave, 
MSS.  Cleop.  A.  12.  and  others. 

*>  Alfred  has  heen  highly  extolled  hy  foreigners.  The  following  extracts  show 
the  opinions  of  a  Frenchman  and  German  on  his  character :  —  Je  ne  s^ais  sMl  y  a 
jamais  eu  sur  la  terre  un  homme  plus  digne  des  respects  de  la  posterite  qu*  Alfred 
le  grand,  qui  rendit  ces  services  k  sa  patrie,  suppose  que  tout  ce  qu*on  raconte  de 
lui  soit  veritable. — Voltaire,  Easai  sur  les  Moeurs,  voL  xvi.  c  26.  p.  473.  ed.  1785. 

**  But  as  the  greatest  minds  display  themselves  in  the  most  turbulent  storms 

on  the  call  of  necessity,  so  England  has  to  boast  among  others,  her  Alfred ;  a 
pattern  for  kings  in  a  time  of  extremity,  a  bright  star  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Living  a  century  after  Charlemagne,  he  was,  perhaps,  a  greater  man  in  a  drcle 
happiiy  more  limited.**  Herder's  Outlines  of  a  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Man, 
p.  547,  548.  The  celebrated  Mirabeau,  in  a  Discours  Prcliminaire,  published  under 
his  name,  to  a  tpmslatiun  of  Mrs.  Macaulay*s  History,  draws  with  a  liberality  that 
does  him  credit,  a  parallel  between  Alfred  and  Charlemagne,  and  gives  the  supe- 
riority to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 


END   OF   THE    FIRST   VOLUME. 
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BLOOMFIELD.  -THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT : 
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BLOOMFIELD.-GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT:  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  Colleges,  and  the  Higher  Classes  in 
Public  Schools ;  but  also  intended  as  a  convenient  Manual  for  Biblical  Students  in  general 
By  Dr.  8.  T.  BLOd»4  vibld.    New  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved.    Pep.  dvo.  10s.  6d.  ctoth. 
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with  various  Suggestions  of  Improvement.  By  John  Bour.vb,  C.E.,  Editor  of  the  Artisan 
Club's  '*  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine."    8d  Edition,  corrected.     Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 
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A  Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil  and  Criminal;  with  a  Dictionary  of  Law 
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Duties,  Excise  Licenses,  and  Post-Horve  Duties ;  Post-Office  Regulations,  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline. 15th  Edition  (1851),  enlarged,  and  corrected  throughout,  with  the  Legal  Decisions  and 
Statutes  to  Michaelmas  Term,  IS  and  14  Victoria.    Fcp.  8vo.  10b.  6d.  cloth. 

CALLCOTT.-A  SCRIPTURE  HERBAL. 

With  upwards  of  120  Wood  Engravings.    By  Lady  Callcott.    Square  crown  8vo.  35s.  cloth. 

CATLOW -POPULAR  C0NCH0L06Y ; 

Or,  the  Shell  Cabinet  arranged:  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Modem  System  of  Concbology : 
with  a  sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animals,  an  account  of  the  Formation  of  the  Sheila, 
and  a  complete  Descriptive  List  of  the  Funilies  and  Genera.  By  Aonbs  Catlow.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  312  Woodcuts,  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

CHESNEY.-THE   EXPEDITION    FOR  THE  SURVEY  OF 

THE  RIVERS  EUPHRATES  and  TIGRIS,  carried  on  by  order  of  the  British  Government, 
in  the  Years  1835, 1836,  and  1837.  By  Lieut.-Col.  Chbskey,  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  Commander  of 
the  Exi>e<iition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  in  royal  8vo.  with  a  coloured  Index  Map  and  numeroua 
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«»«  The  entire  work  will  consist  of  Four  Volumes,  royal  8vo.  embellished  with  Ninety-seven 
Plates,  besides  numerous  Woodcut  Illustrations,  fh>m  Drawings  chiefly  made  by  Ofllcera 
employed  in  the  Surveyn. 
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JOHN  GOAD'S  MEMORANDUM.-A  CONTEMPORARY  AC- 

COUNT  of  the  SUFFERINGS  of  the  REBELS  sentenced  to  TRANSPORTATION  by  JUDGE 
JEFFERIES  ;  beingr,  A  Memorandam  of  the  Wonderftil  Proridenceaof  Godtoft  poor  onwofthy 
CreAtore,  during  the  time  of  the  Ouke  of  MoDinouth*8  Rebellion,  and  to  the  Rerolotlon  in 
1668.    By  John  Coad,  one  the  Sufferen.    Square  fcp.  8vo.  4a.  6d.  cloth. 

CONYBEARE  AND'  HOWSON.-THE  LIFE  AND  EPISTLES 

of  SAINT  PAUL;  comprising  a  complete  Bioj^raphy  of  the  Apostle,  and  a  Paraphrastic 
TVaoilation  of  his  Epistles  inserted  in  Chronolog^ical  Order.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
CoNYBBAaa,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Uowsoif, 
if. A.  late  Principal  of  the  Collegiste  Institution,  Liverpiiol.  Copiously  illustrated  by  nume- 
rooa  Enfpravings  on  Steel  and  Wood  of  the  Principal  Placet  visited  by  the  Apostle,  from 
Original  Drawings  made  on  the  spot  by  W.  H.  Bartlett ;  and  by  Maps,  Charts,  Woodcuts  of 
Coins,  ftc.  Vol.  I.  Part  I. ;  with  Thirteen  Engrarings  on  Steel,  Seven  Maps  and  Plans, 
and  numerous  Woodcuts.    4to.  178.  boards. 

%*  In  course  of  publication  in  Twenty  Pftrts,  price  Sa.  each ;  of  which  Twelve  are  now  ready. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  BOTANY. 

New  Edition,  improved.  Fcp.  8vo.  92  Plates,  7s.  6d.  cloth ;  with  the  plates  coloured,  lis.  cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  MINERALOGY. 

With  Plates,  engraved  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowry,  from  Original  Drawings.  New  Edition, 
enlarged.    9  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  I4s.  cloth. 

COOK. -THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APO§TLES: 

WHh  a  Commentary,  and  Practical  and  Devotional  Suggestions,  for  the  Use  of  Readers  and 
StndenU  of  the  English  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook,  MJL  one  of  Her  HiOoty's  Inspec- 
tors of  Church  Schools.    Post  8vo.  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

COOPER.-PRACTICAL  AND  FAMILIAR  SERMONS, 

Designed  for  Parochial  and  Domestic  Instruction.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Coopbk.  New  Edi- 
tion.   7  vols.  19mo.  jffl.  18s.  boards. 

COPLAND.— A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE ; 

comprising  General  Pathology,  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Morbid  Structures, 
and  the  Disorders  especially  incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and  to  the  different  Epodis  of 
Life;  with  numerous  approved  FormulKOf  the  Medichies  recommended.  By  Jambs  Coplaitd, 
M.D.  Consulting  Physician  to  Queen  Charlotte's  Lying-in  Hospital,  6ec.  Bic,  Vols.  1.  and  II. 
8vo.  ^S,  cloth ;  and  Parts  X.  to  XIV.  4s.  6d.  each,  sewed. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  OWN  SUNDAY-BOOK. 

By  Miss  Julia  Corn  br.  Author  of  **  Questions  on  the  History  of  Europe,'*  8tc,  With  Two 
Illustrations  engraved  on  Steel.    Square  fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cioth. 

CRESY.-AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Edward  Crbsy,  F.S.A.  C.E.  In  One  very 
large  Volume,  illustrated  by  upwards  or  Three  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood,  eiqplanaUiry 
of  the  Principles,  Machinery,  and  Constructions  which  come  under  the  Direction  of  the 
Civil  Engineer.    8vo.  ^es.  ISs.  6d.  clotb. 

THE  CRICKET-FIELD ;  OR,  THE  SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY 

of  the  GAME.  Illustrated  with  Diagrams,  and  enlivened  with  Anecdotes.  By  the  Aothor 
of  **  Principles  of  Scientific  Batting,"  *'  Recollections  of  College  Days,"  6kc.  With  Two 
Engravings  on  Steel;  uniform  with  Hany  Hieover**  UuntUtg-FiOd,    Fcp.  8vo. 

[Nearig  rmdg. 


PUBLISHED  BT  MESSRS.  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND*  CO. 


CROCKER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LAND  SURVEYING. 

New  Edition,  corrected  throog^hout,  and  considenbly  improved  and  modemiied,  by  T.  O. 
Bunt,  Land  Surveyor.  To  which  are  added,  TABLES  OF  SIX-FiGURE  LOGARITHMS, 
&c.,aaperinteuded  by  R.  Fa  blb  y,  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Establiahment.  Pott  8vo.  ISa.  cloth. 

%«  Mr.  Farley's  Tables  of  Six-Figure  Logarithms  may  be  had  separately,  price  4s.  fid. 

DALE.-THE  DOMESTIC  LITURGY  AND  FAMILY  CHAP- 

LAIN,  in  two  Part*:  The  First  Part  being  Church  Services  adapted  for  domestic  use, 
with  Prayers  for  every  day  of  the  week,  selected  exclusively  fh>m  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer;  Part  II.  comprising  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Dalb,  M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  PauPs  Cathedral.  Sd  Edition. 
Post  4to.  318.  cloth :  or,  bound  by  Hayday,  Sis.  6d.  calf  lettered ;  j^.  10a.  morocco. 

^^    .        ,  The  Family  Chaplain,  price  13s.  cloth, 
separately  ^  y^g  Dombstic  Liturgy,  price  lOs.  W.  cloth. 

DANDOLO.-THE  ITALIAN  VOLUNTEERS  AND  LOMBARD 

RIFLE  BRIGADE  in  the  YEARS  1848-49.  TransUted  tram  the  Italian  of  Emilio  Dandolo. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Wollbt.  \N«mrl§  ttmig, 

DELABECHE.-THE  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVER. 

BySirHasaYT.  Dblabbchb,  F.R.S.,  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Um 
United  Kingdom.    In  One  large  Volume,  with  many  Wood  Engravings.    6vo.  188.  cloth. 

DELABECHE.  -  REPORT  ON    THE  GEOLOGY  OF  CORN- 

WALU   DEVON,  and  WEST  SOMERSET.     By   Hbnry  T.  Dblabbchb,  F.R.8.,   Di- 
rector-General of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the   United  Kingdom.    Published  by  Ordor  of 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  U.M.  Treasury.   6vo.  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  19  large  Pntes, 
14s.  cloth. 

DE  LA  RIVE'S  WORK  ON  ELECTRICITY.  -  A  TREATISE 

on  ELECTRICITY;  its  Theory  and  Practical  Application.  By  A.  Db  la  Rivb,  of  the 
Academy  of  Geneva.    lUuatrated  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings.    2  vols.  8vo. 

\Ne  rip  rtmig. 

DENNISTOUN.-MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUKES  OF  URBINO ; 

Illustrating  the  Arms,  Arts,  and  Literature  of  Italy,  Arom  MCCCCXL.  to  MDCXXX.  By 
Jambs  Dbnnistoun,  of  Dennistoun.  With  numerous  Portraita,  Plates,  Fac-similei,  and 
Engravings  on  Wood.    3  vols,  crown  8vo.  j^.  88.  cloth. 


"  The  el^ect  of  thcw  toIqibm  in  to  conbin*  •  gCBcr«l  pietnrc  of  Um  |»otw—  of  Italian  literatim  and  art  ^ 
the  patronage  of  the  amallw  Italian  princif»alitka,  with  a  liiatory  of  the  bonaea  of  MonteMtro  and  Delia  B«<««re,oo 
br  »%  tbay  were  connected  with  Urbino.  For  the  cxecutioB  of  bia  porpoee  Mr.  Dennistoun  enjojed  anaMrova 
adTantages.  He  baa  resided  in  Italj  for  mmaj  jeara,  and  la  well  auraaintcd  with  the  eauntir  whooe  hlatorj  aa  a 
dnkedom  he  intended  to  relaU  :  besidaa  the  eoannon  research  in  printed  Tolamas,  he  has  gained  access  to  rariona 
Italian  libraries,  including  that  of  Urbino  and  eismined  tlicir  manoscripts ;  and  he  has  closely  inspected  Umbrian 
art,  whether  in  jMlatial,  military,  or  ecrlrsiastieal  architectnre,  or  in  painting.  With  the  appreciation  of  Italy  which 
such  A  course  of  study  stimulates  aad  implies.  Mr.  Dennistoun  has  good  taste,  a  sound,  though  not  alwaya  an  m^ 
biassed  JudgmeBt,  and  a  aaal  for  mfsdiaTsi  subjects,  especially  art,  almost  ^thualastie.'*  SracTAVea. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Dy  the  Authoress  of  **  Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends,'*  "  Twelve  Years  Ago,**  "  Some 
Passsges  from  Modem  History,*'  and  "  Letters  on  Happiness."  Second  Edition,  enlarged. 
18mo.  38.  6d.  cloth. 

DIXON -THE  GEOLOGY  AND  FOSSILS  OF  THE  TERTIARY 

and  CRETACEOUS  FORMATIONS  of  SUSSEX.  By  the  late  Fbbdbbiok  Dixon,  Esq.  F.O.S. 
The  Fossils  engraved  from  Drawings  by  Messrs.  Sowerby,  Dinkel,  and  Erxleben.  In  One 
large  Volume,  with  44  Plates  and  many  Wood  Engravings.  Royal  4to.  6Ss.  cloth ;  India 
Proofs,  iffSs.  6s. 

%*  In  this  work  are  embodied  the  resuito  of  many  years*  Geological  and  Palcontological 
observations  by  the  Author,  together  with  some  remarks  on  the  Archeology  of  Sussex.  It 
also  includes  Descriptions -Of  the  fossil  Reptilia,  by  Prof.  Owen,  F.R.S.;  of  the  Bchino- 
derma,  by  Prof.  Edward  Forbes,  F.R.S. ;  of  the  Crustacea,  by  Prof.  Thomas  Bell,  Seb.  R.S.; 
of  the  Corals,  by  William  Lonsdale,  Esq.  F.G.S. ;  and  of  the  fossil  Shells,  by  J.  De  Carle 
Sowerby,  Esq.  F.L.S. 


8  VKW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


■^^«a-^^« 


DOOLEDAY   AND  HEWITSO^'S    BUTTERFLIES.  -  THE 

GENERA  oi  MURXAJ.  LKPIDOPTBRA ;  coMprimv  their  Generic  CbarM:Cer»-t  Notice 
•f  tlw  Habits  ud  TiwutoammtkmB—mad  •  CatalOKoe  of  the  Species  of  eMh  Genos.  By 
BwABo  DorBLXPAT,  Bsq.  F.LAftc,  Istc  Assistant  Uitiie  ZooloficalDepsitmentofthe 
Britisk  MnseasB.  Confumed  by  J.  O.  Wbstvood,  Esq.  Illastrsted  with  7&  Coloured  Pistes, 
by  W.  C  Hbwitsos,  Bsq.  Aatbor  of  **  British  Oolo^.'*  Imperial  4to.  anifonn  with  Gray 
«'Gcocn  or  Birds." 


%*  In  courseof  pvblication  ia  Moathlj  Parts^Ss.  each ;  of  which  41  hare  appeared.    The 
ffclirafiua,  which  had  been  saapeiided  ia  coaargnw  oc  of  the  desth  of  Mr.  Donbladsy,  ii 
I  nav  naaaifd,  and  will  be  coMtimied  rqcalarly  «Btil  the  ooai|4etion  of  the  work  in  about 

RRy  Phrta. 

,  DRESDEN  GALLERY.-THE  MOST  CELEBRATED  PICTURES 

j  of  the  ROTAL  GALLERY  at  DRESDEN,  drawn  on  Sicne,  from  the  Originals,  by  Prans 

I  Baalhtaencl :  ^th  Descriptire  and  Bioi;prsphical  Notices,  in  French  and  German.    Nos.  L 

ta  LVIII.  ireperial  folio,  each  containia;  S  Pistes,  with  Letterpress,  price  90a.  to  Sabtcriben; 

to  No«  Sohscribera,  aos.    Sini^  Plates,  lis.  eadu 


S^  Ta  be  completed  in  3  more  nnmbera.  price  aOs.  each,  to  Snbscribers.    Nos.  LL  to  UL 
cmtain  each  Fomr  PImtet  and  Letterpress. 

DUXLOP.  -THE  HISTORY  OF  FICTION  : 

Bring  a  Critical  Account  ^  the  most  celebrated  Prose  Works  of  Fiction,  ftrom  the  earliest 
Greeh  Romances  to  the  Novels  of  the  Present  Age.  By  John  Dunu>p,  Esq.  ^ew  Edition, 
CO— ph'te  in  One  Volume.    8to.  15s.  doth. 

EASTLAKE.  -  MATERIALS    FOR    A    HISTORY    OF    OIL 

PAINTING.  By  CHAaLBs  Lock  EAjtrLAKS,  Bsq.  P.R.A.  P.R.S.  P.S.A.;  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Commission  for  Prnmo'ln^  the  Fine  Arts  in  connexion  with  the  rebuildingof  the  Hooses 
of  Parliament,  ic.    8to.  16s.  doth. 

^»*  Vol  II.  On  the  Italian  Practice  of  Oil  Painting,  is  preparing  for  pmhUcmtUt^. 

ELMES'S  THOUGHT  BOOK,  OR  HORJ)  VACIVj;. 

Hone  Yacivc ;  or,  a  Thought  Book  of  the  Wise  Spirits  of  sU  Ages  and  all  Countries,  for  sll 
Men  and  all  Hcurs.  Collected,  arranged,  and  edited  by  Jambs  Blmbs,  Audior  of  '*  Me- 
moirs of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,"  &c.  Fcp.  I61110.  (printed  by  C.  Whittiagham,  Ckiawick), 
4s.  6d.  bound  in  cloth. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  GREEK  CONCORDANCE  OF   THE 

NEW  TF.STAMENT:  being  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between  ttieQjreek  and  the 
RnglishTexU;  including  a  Concordance  to  the  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Greek-Bpgtish 
and  English-Greek.    New  Edition,  with  a  new  Index.    Royal  8to.  4as.  cloth. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  HEBREW  AND    CHALDEE    CON- 

roR  DANCE  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT;  being  sn  Attempt  st  a  Verbal  Connection  between 
the  Original  and  the  English  Translations :  with  Indexes,  a  List  of  the  Proper  Names  and 
^eir  occurrences,  ftc    a  vols,  royal  8vo.  jTS.  ISs.  fid.  cloth ;  large  paper,  j6M.  14s.  6d. 

EPHEMERA -THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SALMON : 

In  Two  Parts.  Part  I.  The  Theory,  Principles,  and  Practice  of  Fly-Fiahipg  for  Satpoi^ :  with 
Lists  of  good  Salmon  Flies  for  evrry  good  River  in  the  Empire ;  Part  II.  The  Natural  History 
of  the  Salmon,  all  Its  known  Habit^desoribed,  snd  the  best  way  of  artilldally  Breeding  It 
explained.  Usefolly  illustrated  with  numerous  Coloured  Engravings  of  Salmon  nies  and 
Salmon  Fry.  By  Epmbmbra,  Author  of  *'  A  Hand- Book  of  Angling  ;**  aasisted  by  Andbbw 
TouNO,  of  Invershin,  Manajrer  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  Salmon  Fisheries.  Pep.  Svo. 
with  coloiired  Pistes,  14s.  doth. 

i  EPHEMERA.-A  HAND-BOOK  OF  ANGLING ; 

^  Teadiing  Fly-flshinri  Trolling,  Bottom-fishlnL^^*alnnon•fl8hing;  with  the  Natural  History  of 
^F' '  RHer  Fish,  and  the  best  modes  of  Cstching  them.  By  Rphbmbra,  of  "  Bell's  Life  in 
V      London.*'    New  Edition,  enlarged.    Fcp  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  9s.  cloth. 
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ERMAN.-TRAVELS  IN  SIBERIA : 

indiiilinf  Excarnona  northwards,  down  the  CM>i,  to  the  Polar  Circle,  and  aouthwarda  to  the 
Chinese  Frontier.  By  Aoolph  Kkman.  I'iranalated  by  W.  D.  Coolbv,  Eaq.  Author  of 
"  The  History  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery  ;*'    2  vols.  8vo.  with  Map,  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

EVANS.-TIIE  SUGAR  PLANTER'S  MANUAL : 

Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  obtaining  Stixar  from  the  Sugar  Cane.  By  W.  J.  Evans,  M-D. 
8vo.  9a.  cloth. 

FORBES -DAHOMEY  AND  THE  D'AHOILVNS: 

Heing  the  Journals  of  Two  Missions  to  the  King  of  Dahomey,  and  Residence  at  hia  Capital . 
in  the  Years  1849  and  1850.  By  FRKoaaiCK  £.  Forbka,  Commander,  ILN.,  F.R.G.S.;  Au- 
thor of  "  Five  Years  in  China,"  and  '*  Six  Months  in  the  African  Blockade.*'  With  10  Plates, 
printed  in  Colours,  and  S  Wood  Engravings.    S  vols.  po»t  8vo.  31s.  cloth. 

FORESTER  AND  BIDDULPH'S  NORWAY. 

Norway  in  1848  and  1849 :  containing  Rambles  among  the  Fjeldsand  Qords  of  the  Central  and 
Western  Districts ;  and  including  Remarks  on  its  Political,  Military,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Social 
Organisation.  ByTHOMAS  FoRBsrica,  Esq.  With  Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  Lieutenant 
M.  S.  BioDULPH,  Royal  Artillery.  With  a  new  Map,  Woodcuts,  and  Ten  coloured  Plates 
from  Drawings  made  on  the  spot.    8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

FOSS.-THE  JUDGES  OF  ENGLAND : 

with  Sketches  of  their  Lives,  and  Miscellaneous  Notices  connected  with  the  Courts  at  West- 
minster fh>m  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  By  Edward  Foss,  F.S.A.  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.    8vo.  28s.  cloth. 

FOSTER.-A  HANDLOOK  OF  MODERN  EUROPEAN  LITE- 

RATURB:  British,  Danish,  Dutch,  French,  German,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Polish  and  Rus- 
sian, Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Swedish.  With  a  full  Biographical  and  Chronological  Index. 
By  Mrs.  Foster.    Fcp.  8vo.  8s.  fid.  cloth. 

*«*  The  object  of  this  book  is,  not  so  much  to  give  elaborate  criticisms  on  the  various  writers 
in  the  language  to  whose  literature  it  is  intended  as  a  aruide,  as  to  direct  the  student  to  the 
best  writers  in  each,  and  to  inform  him  on  what  subjects  they  have  written. 

GIBBON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE 

ROMAN  EMPIRE.  A  new  Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume.  Withan  Account  of  the  Author's 
Life  and  Writings,  by  Albxa.nokr  Chalmbrs,  Esq.  F.A.S.    8vo.  with  Portrait,  18s.  cloth. 

%*  An  Edition,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  60s.  boards. 

GILBART.-A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BANKING. 

By  James  WiLLiA^  GiLBART,  F.RS.  General  Manager  of  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bunk.  5th  Edition,  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  View  of  the  '*  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,*'  Lothbury.    2  vols.  8vo.  248.  cloth. 

GOLDSMITH.  -  THE    POETICAL    WORKS    OF    OLIVER 

GOLDSMITH.  Illustrated  by  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  Members  of  the  Etching 
Club.  With  a  Biogr^hical  Memoir,  and  Notes  on  the  Poems.  Edited  by  Bolton  Cor.mby, 
Esq.  Sqtiare  crown  8vo.  uniform  with  Thomton^M  SeumtM  itltutrated  bjf  the  Ktching  Club, 
2U    cloth;  or,  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday,  jffl.  168. 

GOSSE.-NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  JAMAICA. 

By  P.  11.  GobSK,  Author  of  *' The  Birds  of  Jamaica,"  "  Popular  British  Ornithology,'  &c. 
Post  8vu.  with  coloured  Plates.  [Ntarljf  ready. 

GOWER.-THE  SCIENTIFIC  PHJINOMENA  OF  DOMESTIC 

LIl'E,  familiarly  explained.    By  Charlks  Footb  Gowbr.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with 

Wood  Eu;;ravii.Ki>«  &»   ciotl*. 
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GRAHAM —OGLISH :  OR,  THE  ART  OF  COMPOSITIOS : 


GRA5T.-LEITERS  FROM  THE  MOOTADfS. 

'j.  r.Guvr, 

GRA5T.— MEMOIR    AXD    CORRESPONDENCE    OF   THE 


S 


j» 


:tfo. 


GRAY -TABLES  A5D  FORMULA  FOR  THE COMPUTATIOJ 


GRAY  AND  MITCHELL'S  ORNITHOLOGY —THE  GENERA 

OTBIEO?:  cx«|«i«ivtk«rG<nencCk0vtrri.aXocierortkeHahits«fcacftGcMs,aBd 
as  eztexAtre  Liu  of  SpecKS,  lUund  to  their  anrenJ  Geaen.  Bf^  Cwomsm  Bobkbt  Geat, 
Acad.  laip.  Creorr.  norcwt.  Soc.  Correap..  Senior  Aamttamt  «€  tW  Xatvial  HiMorj  Deport- 
mtmA  im  the  BrOMMk  Mmaeum.  lUiutntcd  vitk  3f0  Fiasco  t  ITS  ploJa  and  UB  caloaradV  dim 
••  alODe,  hf  Dati D  Wilxiaii  Mitcbell.  B.A..  F.US^  SecrHair  to  tbe  Zoolosial  Sodctj 
ml  LoadoB,  Itc.    3  rolo.  imperial  4to.  jCtSI.  lOt  half-tiroaad  aborcoco,  gik 


6WILT.-AN  ENCYCLOPilDIA  OF  ARCHITECTURE ; 

Hialorical,  Theoretical,  aad  PracticaL  By  Joobpb  Gwilt.  IDastrated  wiCk  aore  fhaa 
Oae  Tbooaaad  EncraTiai^  on  Wood,  from  Deaiipia  bj  J.  S.  Gwilt.  Seeottd  Bditioa  (1851), 
wfth  a  Soppiemeatal  View  of  the  SfmmeCrr  and  SCabBity  of  Gothic  ArAitectare ;  cempriiiaf 
apwardA  of  Eighty  additional  Woodcots.       Sro.  saa.  <d.  doth. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  GWILT'S  ENCYCLOPJIDrA  OF  ARCHI- 

TECTURE.     Compriainir  a  View  of  the  Symmetry  and  Stability  of  Gothic  Axchitcctarr; 
Addenda  to  the  GkMiary ;  and  an  Index  to  the  entire  Work.    By  Josbth  Gwilt.    Dlaa-    : 
trated  by  opwards  of  Eighty  Wood  Enfraringa  by  R.  Branston.    8n>.  6a.  cloth.  I 

SIDNEY  HALL'S  NEW  GENERAL  LARGE  LIBRARY  ATLAS 

OF  FIFTY-THREE  MAPS  (fixe  Win.  by  16 in.),  with  the  Diriaiona  and  Bonndariea  care- 
folly  coloured ;  and  an  Alphabetical  Iod«i  of  all  the  Names  contained  in  the  Mapa,  with  their 
Latitode  and  Lonfptnde.    An  entirely  New  Edition,  corrected  thronghoat  from  the  beat  and    | 
moat  recent  Anthorities ;  with  all  the  Railways  laid  down,  and  many«of  the  Mapa  re-drawa 
and  re-engT»ved.    Colombier  4to.  £i.  5«.  half-bound  in  russia. 

SIDNEY    HALL'S    RAILWAY  MAP   OF   ENGLAND    AND 

WALES.    Square  fcp.  8?o.  2a.  6d.  cloth. 

*«*  The  Map  of  EngUnd  and  Wales,  contained  in  "  Sidney  Hairs  Large  Railway  Attas**  (sise 
90  in.  by  16  in.)  corrected  and  le-engrared,  with  all  the  Lines  of  Railway  laid  down,  may  be 
bad  separately,  price  9s.  6d.,  coloured  and  mounted  on  folding  canvas  in  a  case  fbr  the 
pocket. 

HAMILTON-CRITICAL  ESSAYS  ON  PHILOSOPHY,  LITE- 

RATURE,  and  ACADEMICAL  REFORM,  contributed  to  The  Bdinbnrgh  Reriew  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  Bart.    With  additional  Notes  and  Appendices.  [/a  tke  preit. 

HARRISON.-ON  THE  RISE,  PROGRESS,  AND  PRESENT 

BTRUCTURB  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.     By  the  Rer.  M.  HARBiaoH,  M.A.  late 
ViBlkm  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Post  Sro.  8s.  6d.  cloth. 


HARRY  HIEOVER.-THE  HITNTING-FIELD. 

By  Habky  Hibotbr,  Aathor  of  **  SUble-Talk  tnd  Tabte-T«lk;  or,  Spectadet  for  Yoanf 
SportomeD.*'  With  Two  Plates— One  representing:  Tke  Right  Sort;  the  other,  The  Wrong  Sort. 
Fcp.  8V0.  6t.  half-bound. 

HARRY  HIEOVER.-PRACTICAL  HORSEMANSHIP. 

By  UABav  Hibover,  Author  of  '* Stable  Talk  and  Table  Talk;  or,  Spectaclet  for  Tounfl: 
Sportsmen."  With  a  Plates— One  representing  Gomg  tike  Workwun;  the  other.  Going  Uko 
Mnff:    Fcp.  8vo.  te.  half-bound. 

HARRY  HIEOVER.-THE  STUD,  FOR  PRACTICAL  PUR- 

POSBS  AND  PRACTICAL  MEN :  being:  a  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  a  Horse  for  use  mora  than 
for  show.  By  Ha rry  Hibovbr,  Author  of  "  Stable  Talk  and  Table  Tkilk."  With  Two  Plates 
—One  rcpresentini:  A  prettp  good  tort /or  wtost  purpo§et  t  the  other, '  Ragther  *  a  bad  aorifor 
ang  purpose,    Fcp.  8vo.  5«.  half-bound. 

HARRY  HIEOVER.-THE  POCKET  AND  THE  STUD ; 

Or,  Practical  Hints  on  the  Mana^rement  of  the  Stable.  By  Harry  Hibovbr,  Author  of 
**  SUble-Talk  and  Table-Talk ;  or,  Spectacles  for  Young  Sportsmen."  Second  Edition ;  with 
Portrait  of  the  Author  on  his  favourite  Horse  Harlequin,    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  half-bound. 

HARRY  HIEOVER -STABLE  TALK  AND  TABLE  TALK; 

or,  SPECTACLES  for  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN.  By  Harry  Hiboybr.  New  Edmon. 
9  Yols.  8yo.  with  Portrait,  a4s.  cloth. 

flAWKER.-INSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN 

In  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and  Shooting.  By  Lieut.-Col.  P.  Hawkbr.  New  Edition, 
corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved ;  with  Eighty-five  Plates  and  Woodcuts  byAdlardand 
Branston,  from  Drawings  by  C.  Varley,  Dickes,  Ace.    8vo.  ais.  cloth. 

HAYDN.-THE  BOOK  OF  DIGNITIES ;  OR,  ROLLS  OF  THE 

OFFICIAL  PERSONAGES  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  from  the  EARLIEST  PERIODS  to  the 
PRESENT  TIME :  comprising  the  Administrations  of  Great  Britain ;  the  Offices  of  State*  and 
all  the  Public  Departments ;  the  Ecclesiastical  Dignitaries ;  the  Functionaries  of  the  Law;  the 
Commanders  of  the  Army  and  Navy ;  and  the  Hereditary  Honours  and  other  Distinctions 
conferred  upon  Families  and  Public  Men.  Being  a  New  Edition,  improved  and  continued,  of 
BEATSON'S  POLITICAL  INDEX.  By  Josbph  Haydn,  CompUer  of  *<The  Dictionary  of 
Dates,"  and  other  Works.    In  One  very  large  Volume,  8vo.  [In  the  Spring. 

HEAD.-THE  METAMORPHOSES  OF  APULEIUS : 

A  Romance  of  the  Second  Century.  Translated  Arom  the  Latin  by  Sir  Gborob  H  bad.  Author 
of"  A  Tour  of  Many  Days  in  Rome ;"  Translator  of  *'  Historical  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  Facca." 
Post  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

HEAD -HISTORICAL  MEMOIRS  OF  CARDINAL  PACCA, 

Prime  Minister  to  Pius  VIL  Written  by  Himself.  Translated  from  the  Italian,  by  Sir  Gboroi 
Hbad,  Author  of  **  Rome :  a  Tour  of  Many  Days.'*    9  vols,  post  8vo.  ais.  cloth. 

SIR  GEORGE  HEAD —ROME  : 

A  Tour  of  Many  Days.    By  Sir  Gbobgb  Hrad.    8  vols.  8vo.  868.  cloth. 

SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL.-OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Hbrsohbl,  Bart  Ace.  Ace.  Ace.  New  BdiUon ;  with  PUtes  and  Wood  En- 
gravings.    8vo.  18s.  cloth. 
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MRS.  HEY -THE  MORAL  OF  FLOWERS ; 

Or,  TbovK^Ai  f>tkerMi  friNB  the  Field  and  the  Gantea.  By  Mrs.  Hit.  Beinfr*  NevEUitkn 
of  "  The  Monl  of  Flower*  ;"  and  coosistiiiff  of  Poetical  Tbou^hU  on  Ganlen  and  Field 
Flowers,  accompanied  by  Drawinj^  beantifdlly  coloared  after  Nature.  Square  crows  8ro. 
■ntform  in  siie  with  namuom**  Semmma  illuMtmted  bg  the  Etching  Ctuk,  31s.  cloth. 

MRS.  HEY.-SYLVAN  MUSINGS ; 

Or,  the  Spirit  or  the  Woods.  By  Mrs.  Hby.  Being  a  New  Edition  of  the  "Spirit  of  the 
Woods  ;**  and  concifttinc  of  Poetical  Tboo|^hts  on  Forest  Trees,  accompanied  by  Drawia^  of 
Bloasoms  and  Foliage,  beautifully  coloured  after  Nature.  Square  crown  6to.  amfuriB  in  liie 
with  Thomton*$  Stawom*  iUutt rated  kg  the  Etching  C/ub,  31  s.  cloth. 

HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  AND  THE  USAGES  OP  SOCIETY: 

With  a  Glance  at  Bad  HabiU.  By  A^to^s.  **  Manners  make  the  man."  New  Edition. 
rariaed  (with  additions)  by  a  Lady  of  Bank.    Fcp.  8ro.  3s.  6d.  doth. 

HOARE.-A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTIVATION 

OP  THE  ORAPB  VINB  OX  OPEN  WALI^  By  Clbmbnt  UoAas.  New  Edition.  810. 
7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LORD  HOLLAND'S  FOREIGN  REMINISCENCES.-FOREIGN 

REMINISCENCES.  By  Hbnry  Richard  Lord  Holland.  Comprisini:  Anecdotes,  and ui 
Account  of  sncb  Persons  and  Political  Intri^es  in  Foreign  Countries  sshave  Mlenvtitbis 
his  Lord«bip*s  obaerratioo.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Hbmry  Edward  Lord  Holi^imd  i  with 
Fisoaimiie.    Post  8ro.  lOa.  6d. 

HOOK.-THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  OUR  LORD'S  MINISTRY: 

A  Conrse  of  Lectorei  on  the  principal  Events  of  Passion  Week.  By  Walter  FAaauHAS 
HuoR,  D  D.  Vicar  of  Leeds,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Qrcml 
New  Edition.    Pep.  8ro.  6s.  cloth. 

HOOKER.-KEW  GARDENS; 

Or,  a  Popular  Guide  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Kew.  By  Sir  William  Jacrsok 
HooKBR,K.H.  D.C.L.F.R.A.ftL.a.  AccAEcDhnactor.  New  Edition.  16mo.  with  MmenMi 
Wood  Bn|p«vingB,  6d.  sewed. 

HOOKER  AND  ARNOTT.-THE  BRITISH  FLORA ; 

Oomprising  the  Ph«nogamoo8  or  Flowering  PhwU,  and  the  Ferns.  The  Sixth  Edition  (1850), 
with  Additions  and  Corrections;  and  numerous  Fif^ures  illustrative  of  the  Umbellifrroaa 
Hants,  the  Composite  Plants,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferus.  Uy  Sir  W.  J.  Uookbr,  F.RJL 
and  L.S.  &c.,  and  G.  A.  Walkbr-Arkott,  LL.D.  F.L.S.  and  R.S.  Ed  j  Regins  ProfesMr 
of  BoUny  in  the  University  of  Glai^w.  In  One  very  thick  Volume,  13mo.  with  13  Plates,  l4s. 
cloth;  or  with  the  Plates  coloured,  price  31s. 

HORNE -AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CRITICAL  STUDY 

and  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  HOLT  SCRIPTURES.    By  Thomas  Uabtwbll  Homirs,  EJ). 

of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge;  Rector  of  the  united  Parishes  of  St  g^i»"^  tht  KiBf 
and  Martyr,  and  St.  NichoUs  Aeons,  Lombard  Street ;  Prebendary  of  St.  Panl's.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  6  vols.  8vo.  with  uiunerous  Maps  and  Facsimiles  of  BibUcai 
Manuscripts,  8S8.  doth;  or  ^5,  bound  In  calf. 

HORNE.-A    COMPENDIOUS    INTRODUCTION    TO    THE 

STUDY  of  the  BIBLE.  By  Thomas  Hartwbll  Hornb,  B.D.  of  St.  John's  CMiege, 
Cambridge.  Being  an  Analysis  of  his  "  IntroductioB  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Know- 
ledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  13mo.  with  Maps  and 
other  Engravings,  98.  boards. 

HOWITT.-THE  CHILDREN'S  YEAR. 

By  Mart  Howirr.  With  Four  Illustrations,  engraved  by  John  Abaoloo,  ftwn  Original 
Daaigns  by  Anna  Mary  Howitt.    Square  16mo.  5s.  cloth. 
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HOWITT.-TIIE  BOY'S  COUNTRY  BOOK : 

Bciofftbe  real  Life  of  a  Country  Boy,  written  by  himaelf;  exhibiting  all  the  AmMenents, 
Pkaaarea,  and  PorMiiU  of  Children  in  the  Coantry.  Edited  by  William  Uowitt.  New 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  40  Woodcuts,  6a.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-TIIE  RURAL  LIFE  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  revised ;  with  BnjnraTiiifp  on  wood,  by 
Bewick  and  Williams :  onifonn  with  Vigitt  to  RewtarktMe  Ptaeea.    Medium  8to.  Sis.  cloth. 

HOWITT.- VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES; 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  Bnirlish  History  and 
Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition  ;  with 40  Eng^aviiii^  on  Wood.  Medium  8to. 
3l8.  cloth. 

8BOOND  SERIES,  chiefly  in  the  Counties  of  NORTHUMBERLAND  and  DURHAM,  with  a 
9troll  along  the  BORDER.  With  upwards  of  40  Engravings  on  Wood.  Medium  8vo. 
Sla.  cloth. 

HOWSON.-SUNDAY  EVENING : 

Twelve  Short  Sermons  for  Family  Reading.  1.  The  Presence  of  Christ ;  9.  Inward  and  Out- 
ward Life ;  3.  The  Threefold  Warning ;  4.  Our  Father*s  Business ;  5.  Spiritual  Murder  s  6  The 
Duty  of  Amiability  ;  7.  Honesty  and  Candour ;  8.  St.  Peter  and  Cornelius ;  9.  The  Midnight 
Traveller;  10.  St.  Andiew;  11.  The  Grave  of  Lazarus;  12.  The  Resurrection  of  the  Body. 
By  the  Itev.  J.  S.  HowbON,  MA.  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool,  and 
Chsplain  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.    Fcp.  8vo  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

HOWSON  AND  CONYBEARE.-THE  LIFE  AND  EPISTLES 

of  SAINT  PAUL.    By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Comybkarb,  MJL 

a  vols.  4to.  very  copiously  illustrated  by  W.  H.  Barttlett.  {lie€pm§§  6. 

HUDSON.-THE  EXECUTOR'S  GUIDE. 

By  J.  C.  HuDsuN,  Esq.  late  of  the  Legacy  Duty  Office,  London ;  Author  of"  Plain  Directions 
for  Making  Wills,**  and  "The  Parent's  Hand-book.*'    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

HUDSON.-PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  WILLS 

In  Confonnity  with  the  Law,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Act  7  Will.  4  and  1  Vict, 
c.  aC.  To  which  is  added,  a  clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  distribution  of  Per- 
sonal Estate  in  the  case  of  Intestacy ;  with  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much  useftti  information, 
&c.    By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.    New  Edition,  corrected.    Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

*»*  These  Two  works  may  be  iiad  in  One  Volume,  7s.  cloth. 

HUMBOLDT.-ASPECTS  OF  NATURE 

In  Different  Lands  and  Different  Climates ;  with  Scicntiflc  Elucidations.  By  Alkxandbe  Von 
Humboldt.  Translated,  with  the  Author*s  sanction  and  co-operation,  and  at  his  express 
desire,  by  Mrs.  Sabinb.  New  Edition.  16mo.  6».  cloth:  or  in  2  vols.  3s.  6d.  each,  cloth; 
]Ialf-a-C«x)wn  each,  sewed.  .  ' 

BARON  HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS ; 

Or,  a  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe.  Translated,  with  the  A  uthor's  sanction 
and  co-operation,  under  the  superintendence  of  lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  Sabinb,  R. A. 
For.  Sec.  R.S.  New  Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  16mo.  HaK-a-Crown  each, sewed ;  Ss.  8d.  each, 
cloth (  or  in  post  8vo.  lis.  each,  cloth.— Vol.  III.  Part  I.  post  8vo.8s.  cloth :  or  in  16mo.as.6d. 

sewed  ;  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

HUMPH  REYS.-SENTIMENTS  &  SIMILES  OF  SHAKSPEARE: 

A  Claistfied  Selection  of  Similes,  Definitions,  Descriptions,  and  other  remarkable  Passages  in 
S]iakdpeare*s  Plays  and  Poems.  With  an  elaborately  illuminated  border  in  the  characteristic 
style  of  the  Klixalietban  Period,  and  other  Embellishments.  Bound  in  very  massive  carved 
and  pierced  covers  containing  in  deep  relief  a  medalliou  Head  of  SliakHMiA'v*  ^®  lllomi- 
natioiis  and  Ornaments  designed  and  executed  by  Henry  Noel  Humphreys,  Illuminator  of 
.**  A  Record  of  the  Black  Prince,'*  Ace.    Square  post  8vo.  {Sturlg  rtaiy. 
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HUMPHREYS -A  RECORD  OF  THE  BLACK  PRINCE; 

aiwmdk  fkaagfs  is  his  Life  as  have  heen  most  qoaintly  and  sUikiiifly  nar- 

•f  the  Fenod.    Bmbellished  with  hiffiihf-wroai^t  Miniatves  and 

tnm  Tarioas  IDniniiiatfd  MSS.  refeninf  to  Events  coonectgd  with 

Wa^aaiL  Bjmorf.    By  Hex ar  Noel  Humph aars.    Post  8to.  in  a  richly  carred  and  pierced 

Ss. 

S -THE  BOOK  OF  RUTH. 


Holy  Scriptarea.    EaheUished  with  brilliant  cokmred  Borders,  aelected  from  loae 
rCsuMted  IfSS.  in  thr'Bntish  Moseam,  the  Biblioth^oe  Nationale,  Pant,  the 
Mnaenm,  ftc ;  and  witt  hi^hly-fnished  Miniatures.    The  Illnminations  executed  by 
HcTBT  Xou.  HcaPBEETS.    SqaaTc  fcp.  8to.  in  deeply  embossed  leather  coven,  SU. 

HTMPHREYS.- MAXIMS    AND     PRECEPTS     OF    THE 


SJLVluCm:   heiac  a  Sthctien  of  the  most  beastilU  Christian  Pmeoepta  contained  in  the 
Gospels.   llYnstrated  by  a  series  of  lUnminations  of  orifinal  character,  foonded  oo 
■Maaps-*-  Behold  the  FowIb  of  the  Air,**  Ike,  "Consider  the  liUes  of  the  Fkld,**  he 
dcmisaxioes  curated  by  Haxar  Nobl  HcMPuaETS.    Square  fcp.  8vo.  Sis.  richly 
in  ii—iif  i  calf:  or  30a.  in  moroooo  by  Hayday. 


HUMPHREYS -THE  MIRACLES  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR. 

With  rich  and  apfropriste  Borders  of  oriicinal  Deai^,  a  series  of  Dlominated  Flfiirea  of  the 
Apostles  from  the  Old  Masters,  Six  Illnminated  Miniatures,  and  other  Embellishments.  The 
lUvaunations  exccwted  by  Hbket  Noel  HrMPHarra.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  in  maaaiTe  carred 
cwrera.  Us. ;  or  hound  in  aaorocco  by  Hayday,  30a. 

HUMPHREYS.-PARABLES  OF  OUR  LORD. 

Bkhly  iBmninated  with  appropriate  Borders  printed  in  Cokrars  and  in  Black  and  Gold: 
with  a  Desa^  from  one  of  the  early  Germtt  Eogravera.  The  lUominations  executed  by 
Hcxar  Nou.  HinfPHnBTa^    Square  fcp.  Svo.  91a.  in  a  maaaive  carred  binding;  orSOa. 

by  Hayday. 


HUMPHREYS  A>'D  JONES.-THE  ILLUMINATED  BOOKS 

or  THB  MIDDLE  AGES:  A  aeriea  cf  Phc-«imilea  from  the  moat  beautiftd  MS3. of  the 
Middle  Aires,  printed  in  Gold,  SUver,  and  Colonra  by  Owen  Joji bs  ;  aelected  and  deacribed 
by  Haxav  Noel  HrMPHUBra.  Elegantly  bound  in  antique  calf.  Royal  folio,  jtlO,  lOa.; 
folio  ilarfe  paper),  leie.  16a. 
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HUNT -RESEARCHES  ON  LIGHT : 

An  E3camination  of  all  the  Phenomena  connected  with  the  Chemical  and  Molecular  Chanc«a 
produced  by  the  Influence  of  the  Solar  Baya:  embradnir  >U  the  known  Photographic  Pro- 
cesses, and  new  Discoreries  in  the  Art  By  Robbbt  Hunt,  Keeper  of  Mininy  Eeoords, 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology'    9ro.  with  Plate  and  Woodcuts,  10a.  6d.  cloth. 

MRS.  JAMESON'S  LEGENDS  OF  THE  MONASTIC  ORDERS, 

as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Containiuf  St.  Benedict  and  the  Early  Benedictines  ia  ! 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Flanders ;  the  Benedictines  in  England  and  in  Germany ;  the  • 
Reformed  Beocdictioea ;  eariy  Royal  Sainta  connected  with  the  Benedictine  Order;  the  ; 
Attfustines ;  Orders  derived  trcm  the  Aufustine  Role ;  the  Mendicant  Orders ;  the  Jesuits ; 
and  the  Order  of  the  Viaitation  of  St.  Mary.  Forming  the  Second  Sebibs  of  S4ured  mU 
Ltw^mdmrf  Art,  With  Eleven  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  84  Woodcuts.  Squarv  crown  8vo. 
Ms.  cloth. 

JAMESON'S  SACRED  AND  LEGENDARY  ART ; 

of  the  SalBta  and  Martyra.    Fraar  Sebibs.    Containing  Legends  of  the  Angela 

;  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  ;  the  Greek  and  Latin  Flathers ;  the  Magda- 

tt»  fttnm  Saints;  the  Virgin  Patronessea ;  the  Martyrs ;  the  Bishops ;  the  HenniU; 

Warrior-SilBts  of  Christendom.    Second  Edition  (I860),  printed  in  One  Volume  for 

Of  Students  and  Travdlers;    with  numerous    Woodcuts,  and  Sixteen 

hf  the  Antiior.    Square  crown  8vo.  98s.  cloth. 
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MRS.  JAMESON»S  LEGENDS  OF  THE  MADONNA, 

Ai  repretentGfl  in  the  Pine  Arts.  Formin^the  Third  and  conr^Mdiii^  j^briks  ot  8atrtd  and 
Lggtndurjf  Art,  By  Mn.  Jameson,  Author  of  '*  CliaracteriBtics  of  Women,"  fcc.  With 
Btchinxs  by  the  Author,  and  Enf^ravinf^s  on  Wood.    Square  crown  8vo.  {In  the  prejf§. 

JARDINE.-A  TREATISE  OF  EQUIVOCATION; 

Wherein  is  larfpely  diftcuMsed  the  question  Whether  a  Catholicke  or  any  other  Person  before  • 
Magistrate,  beinf;  demanded  ui>on  his  Oath  whether  a  Preiste  were  in  such  a  place,  may  (not- 
withstanding^ his  perfect  knowledge  to  the  contrary),  without  Perjur>',  and  securely  in  con- 
■denee,  answer  No :  with  this  secret  meaninfr  reserved  in  his  Mynde— That  he  was  not  there* 
■o  that  any  man  is  bounde  to  detect  it.  Editetl  from  the  Ori^^inal  Manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  by  David  Jardinb,  of  the  .Middle  Temple,  Km^.,  Barrister  at  Law;  Author  of  the 
"  Narrative  of  the  Gunpowder  Treason,'*  prefixed  to  bis  edition  of  the  '*  Criminal  Tnals." 

[In  the  prat. 

JEFFREY.- CONTRIBUTIONS     TO     THE    EDINBURGH 

REVIKW.  By  Francis  Jkfkrby,  lateOneof  the  Judf^es  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland. 
Second  Edition.    3  vols.  8vo.  4as.  cloth. 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR'S  ENTIRE  WORKS : 

With  the  Life  by  Bishop  Ukber.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev-  Charlbs  Paur 
Edbn,  FeUow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Vols.  11,  IIL  IV.  V.  Vl'.  V 11.  and  VIH.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
each. 

*»*  In  course  of  publication,  in  Ten  Volumes,  price  Half-a-Guinea  each.—Vol.  I.  (the  last 
in  order  of  publication)  will  contain  Bishop  Hebcr's  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  extended  by  the 
Rlitor.— Vol.  IX.  is  in  the  press. 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR. -READINGS  FOR  EVERY  DAY 

in  LENT;  compiledfromthe  Writings  of  Bishop  Jkrkmv  Taylor.  By  the  Author  of  "  Amy 
Herbert,"  *'The  Child's  First  History  of  Rome,"  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

JOHNSON.— THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPJIDIA, 

And  Dictionary  of  Rural  Affairs :  embracinfi^  all  the  recent  Discoveries  in  Ag^ricultural  Che- 
mistr)* ;  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  unscientific  readers.  By  Coth  bbrt  W.  Joh  nson, 
Esff.  F.R.S.  Barrister-at-Law;  Editor  of  the  "Fanuer*8  Almanack,"  ftc.  8to.  with  Wood 
EnKTavinin^,  ^3. 10s.  cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE  WISDOM  OF  THE   RAMBLER,  ADVEN- 

TURER,  and  IDLER:  comprisinf^  a  Selection  of  110  of  the  best  Essays.  By  Samubl 
Johnson,  LL.D.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

JOHNSTON.-A  NEW  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY, 

Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical,  and  Historical:  forming  a  complete  General  Gaiietteer  of 
the  World.  By  Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.  F.R.G.S.  F.O.S. ;  Geof^pher  at 
Edinburgh  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty ;  Author  of  *'  The  Physical  Atlas  of  Natunil  Phnno- 
roena."  In  One  very  large  Volume  of  1 ,440  pages ;  comprising  nearly  Fifty  Thousand  Namea 
of  Places.    8vo.  SCs.  cloth ;  or  strongly  half-bound  in  russia,  with  flexible  back,  price  41s. 

KAY.— THE  SOCIAL  CONDITION    AND  EDUCATION  OF 

the  PEOPLE  in  ENGLAND  and  EUR(  >PE :  shewing  the  Results  of  the  Primary  Schools  and 
of  the  Division  of  Landed  Property  in  Foreign  CountrieK.  By  Joseph  Kay,  Esq.  M.A.  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge :  Barrister-at-Law ;  and  late  Travelling  Bachelor  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge.    2  thick  vols,  post  8vo.  Sla.  cloth. 

KEMBLE.-THE  SAXONS  IN  ENGLAND: 

a  History  of  the  English  Commonwealth  till  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  By  John 
Mitchell  Kbmblk,  M.A.,  F.C.P.S.,  &c.    2  vols.  8vo.  28s.  cloth. 

KINDERSLEY.-THE  VERY    JOYOUS,    PLEASANT,    AND 

REFRESHING  HISTORY  of  the  Feats,  Exploits,  Triumphs,  and  Achievements  of  the  Good 
Knight,  without  Fear  and  without  Reproach,  the  gentle  U)RD  DE  BAYARD.  Set  forth  in 
English  by  Edward  Cockburn  Kindersley,  Esq.  With  Ornamental  Headings,  and 
Frontispiece  by  E.  U.  Wehnert.    Square  post  8vo.  9s.  6d.  cloth. 
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K1RBY&SPENCE.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or,  Beoientsortlie  Natand  Hiitory  of  Inuctt  t  ooBprisinff  anaeocMmt  of  mMdeMaadMeM 
iDMCta,  of  tkeir  McUinorpboflei,  Pood,  Stratatrens,  HabHaftiona,  8ocietica»  MoCiOM,  KMmi, 
Hybcraation,  Instinct,  ftc  Bf  W.  Kikbt,  M.A.  P.ILd.  9t  US,  Rector  oT  Barinai  aadW. 
Spbkcb,  Eaq.  F.KjS.  ft  L.S.    New  BditiOB.    S  toU.  8to.  with  Flatca,  31a.  6d.  doth. 

LArNG.-OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE   SOCIAL   AND  POLI- 

TICAL  STATB  of  the  EUROPEAN  PEOPLE  in  1W8  and  1M9 :  belnff  the  Secoad  Sttic»ir 
**  Notei  ofaTraTdler.*'  By  3am  cbl  Lai  no,  Eaq.  Aatbor  of  "  A  Jooraal  of  a  BcsidBBcciB 
Norway,"  "  A  Tour  in  Sweden,**  the  Tnnslation  of  **  The  UeinukrinKU,'*  and  of  "  KotatoT 
a  Traveller  on  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  France,  Pmaaia,  ftc."    Hvo.  14a.  cloth. 

LATHAM.-ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

Lectorea  on  SabjecU  coanerted  with  Clinical  Medicine ;  compriainfr  Diaeaaea  of  the  Hart 
By  P.  M.  Latham,  M.  D.,  Phyddan  Extraordinary  to  the  Qaeen  ;  and  Ute  Phyadiaato  St 
Bartholomew'a  Hospital.    New  Edition.    S  toU.  12mo.  16a.  cloth. 

i.i:e.-elements  of  natural  history  ; 

Or,  First  Principles  of  Zoology.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Tonne  Peraons.  Comprtfl!* 
the  Principles  of  Classification  interspersed  witb  amuain;  and  instructive  ori^nal  Accooat* 
of  the  most  remarkable  Aniiuals.  By  Mrs.  R.  Lbb.  New  Edition,  re\'iaed  and  eulaifnl, 
with  numerous  additonal  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  Sro.  7s. 6d.  cloth. 

LEE -TAXIDERMY; 

Or,  the  Art  of  Collectinic»  Preparini^,  and  Mounting  Objects  of  Natural  History.  Portte 
use  of  Mu^eumM  aud  Traveilers.  By  Mrs.  R.  Lkb.  New  Edition,  improved  ;  with  an  accoiutt 
of  a  Visit  to  Walton  Hall,  and  Mr.  Waterton*s  Method  of  Preservinti:  Animals.  Fcp.  8vo. 
witb  Woodcuts,  7s.  cloth. 

L  E.  L-THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LETITIA  ELIZABETH 

LANDON;  comprising  the  IMPROVISATRICE,  the  VENEl'lAN  BRACELET,  the  GOLDEN 
VIOLET,  the  TROUBADOUR,  and  otber  POetirai  Remaina.  New  Edition,  onifbrm  with 
Moore's  SoHffM^  Ballad*^  and  Sacred  Songs  i  with  2  Vig:uettes  by  Richard  Doyle.  S  roU. 
16mo.  IDs.  cloth ;  morocco,  21s. 

*»*  Also,  an  Edition,  in  4  vols.  fcp.  8>-o.  with  Illustrations  by  Howard,  &c.  S88.  ctotb ; 
or  jn.  48.  bound  in  morocco. 

letters  ON  HAPPINESS,  ADDRESSED  TO  A  FRIEND. 

By  the  Authoress  of  *'  Letters  to  My  Unknown  Friends,**  **  Twelve  Years  Aseo,  a  Tale," 
"  Some  Pas&ages  from  Modem  History,*'  and  **  Discipline.**    Fcp.  8\o.  6s.  cloth. 

LETTERS  TO  MY  UNKNOWN  FRIENDS. 

By  A  Laoy,  Authoress  of  "  Letters  on  Happiness.**  "Twelve  Years  Ako,'»  *•  Di»ci|.liiie,*'  aud 
** .-  <nne  Passages  fh>m  Modern  History.'*    Sd  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

LINDLEY. -INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY. 

By  J.  LiNDLKY,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  L.S.  &c.  Professor  of  Botany  in  University  Collcjre,  London. 
New  Edition,  with  Corrections  aud  copiona  Additions.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Six  Plates  sbd 
numerous  Woodcuts,  24s.  cloth. 

LINWOOD.-ANTHOLOGIA  OXONIENSIS, 


Sive  Florilejnum  e  lusibus  poeticis  diversorum  Oxoniensium  Gnecis  et  Latinia  decvrpcum.    I 
durante  Guliblmo  Linwooo,  M.A.  iBdia  Christi  Alummo.    8vo.  Ma.  cloth.  i 

LORIMER.-LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  MASTER  MARINER 

On  aome  Subjects  connected  with  his  Caliinir.     By  the  late  C'mablbs  Lobimbb.     New  Fdi- 
"^on.    Fcp.  8V0. 58.  6d.  cloth. 
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LOUDON -THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER'S  CALENDAR: 

Being'  a  Monthly  Guide  as  to  what  sbonld  be  avoideil,  at  well  ox  what  abould  be  done,  ma  • 

}  Oardeti  in  each  Month  :  with  plain  Riilea  how  to  do  what  ia  requisite;  Directions  for  iMyxufi  i 

I  Oat  and  Plantini;  Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardena,  Pleasure  Grounds,  and  Shrubberies;   and  a  j 

short  Account,  in  each  Month,  of  the  Quadrupeds,  Birdfl,  and  Insects  then  most  inJuriouK  tu 

Gardens.    D>  Mrs.  Locdo.n.    I6mo  with  Wood  En^ravini^,  7s.  Cd.  cloth.  ' 

LOUDON.- THE  LADY'S  COUNTRY  COMPANION; 

Or,  How  to  Enjoy  a  Country  Life  Rationally.  By  Mrs.  Ix>itdon,  Author  of  **  Gardeninic  for 
Ladiea.**  <cc.    New  Kilition.   Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plate  and  Wood  Enfravinca,  7a.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  SELF-INSTRUCTION  FOR  YOUNG  GARDENERS,  , 

i  Foresters,  Bailiff's  Land  Stewards,  and  Farmers;  in  Arithmetic,  Rook-keepini^,  Geometry, 

I  Mensuration,  Practical  Trigonometry,  Mecbanica,  Land-Surveyinfi^,  LevellinjTf  Planninf^  and 

Mapping,  Architectural  Drawinj^.and  Isometrical  Projection  and  Perspective ;  with  Exaraplea 
j  shewing^  their  applications  to  Horticulture  and  Aj^icultural  Purposes.    With  a  Portrait  of 

Mr.  Loudon,  and  a  .Memoir  by  .Mrs.  Loudon.    8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  7s.  Gd.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  GARDENING; 

Comprising  the  Theory'  aiiQ  Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and  Land- 
scape Gardonin;? :  includin^r  all  the  latest  impruvements ;  a  General  History  of  Gardening;  in 
all  Countries;  and  a  Statistical  View  of  its  l*re8ent  State c  with  Suf^^estions  for  its  Future 
ProsTcSii  in  the  Uriiish  Isles.  Illustrated  with  many  hundred  Kni^ravin^s  on  Woo<l  by 
Hrnn^ton.  An  entir«'ly  New  Kflition  (1S50),  correcte<l  throughout  and  considerably  improved 
by  .Mr*.  Loi:do.\.    In  (Jne  larg^  Volume,  8\'0.  50a.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPyEDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS: 

being:  the    Arboretum  et  Frulicetum  Britanuieum    abridged:   containing  the  Hardy  Trees    , 
and  Shnibs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and  Foreii^n,  Scientifically  and  Popularly  Described; 
with  their  Propag^ation,  Culture,  and  Uses  in  the  Arts;  and  with  Kngravings  of  nearly  all    i 
the  ^*llecies.     Adapted  for  the  use  of  Nurserymen,  Gmrdeuers,  and  Foresters.    8to.  with 
2,000  Engravins:8  on  Wooii,  £2, 10s.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE: 

Conipriuing  the  Tlieory  and  Practice  of  the  Valuation,  Transfer,  Laying-out,  Improvement, 
and  .Management  of  Landed  Property,  and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Kconomy  of  the  Animal  and  . 
Vegetoble  productions  of  .Agriculture:  including  all  the  latest  Improvements,  a  general  Hiatory 
of  Agriculture  in  all  Countriea,  a  Statistical  View  of  its  present  State,  with  Suggcstiona  for 
its  future  projrress  in  the  British  Isles.  New  Edition  ;  with  upwards  of  1,100  Engravings  on 
Wood.     In  One  large  Volume,  Hvo.  462.  10s.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S  ENCYCLOPiEDIA  OF  PLANTS: 

Including  all  the  Plants  which  are  now  found  in,  or  have  been  introduced  (nto.  Great  Britain ; 
giving  their  Natural  History,  accompanied  by  such  descriptions,  engraved  figurea,  and  j 
elementary  details,  as  may  enable  a  beginner,  who  is  a  mere  English  reader,  to  discover  tba  , 
name  of  every  riant  which  he  may  find  in  flower,  and  acquire  all  the  information  reapectinf 
it  which  is  useful  and  interesting.  The  Specific  Characters  by  an  Eminent  Botanist;  the 
Drawings  by  J.  U.  C.  Sowerby.  New  Edition  with  Stipplcmeot,  and  new  General  Index. 
8VO.  with  nearly  10,000  Wood  Engravings,  ^3. 13s.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON'S   ENCYCLOPyEDIA  OF  COTTAGE,  FARM,  AND 

VILLA  AllClU TKCTURE  an«l  l-UKNITUKE;  containing  numerous  Designs,  from  the  Villa 

to  the  (:otro;:eand  the  Farm,  incliidinff  Farm  Houses,  Farmeries,  and  other  Agricultural 

Buildings;  Country  Inns.  Public  Ilous«^8,an  I  Parochial  Schools;  with  the  requisite  Fittinga- 

up,  Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and  npi»ropriate  Offires,  Gardens,  and  Gaiden  Scenery:  each 

Design  accompanied  by  Analytical  and  Critical  Remarks.    New  Edition,  edited  by  Mrs. 

Loudon.    8vo.  with  more  than  2,000  Engravings  on  Wood,  jf3.  38.  cloth. 

D 
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LOUDON'S  HORTUS  BRITANNICTFS; 

Or.  Caulogue  of  ill  tbc  Pbata  Indiccnaui  to,  cultintrd  In,  or  iDtrodoced  into  Ifetaii.  Aa 
entliTlT  New  Edition (IHO), aiiT«<«il  IhrongtODl!  iillhiSupplnnaii,  inclBdin;*lllbeNn  ' 
Pluu  down  lo  Uaiek,  IHO ;  uid  ■  New  Gtnerml  Indti  u  ibc  whole  Work.  Uiud  br  Mn.  . 
UmaOM;  muiitcd  br  W.  H.  Baxtkh,  £M|.,aDd  Datid  nooiTii.    an.  lli.  Gd.dotk. 

SUPPLEMENT  TO  LOUDON'S  HORTUS  BRITANNICUS; 

.  taclodiwt  *>l  tkc  PtanU  inlredimd  IdIo  Britain,  ali  Ihf  newlr-diKOTerKl  Britiih  BpHiH, 

I  <Bd  all  Ike  kinda  atiglnal«d  lo  Brhlab  Gardtna,  ap  to  March  lUO.    Vrth  a  New  GobiI 

— ork,  inclodlnj  the  Snpplemmt.     Pnpand  by  W.  H.  llAiTka,  Eh).: 


I 


■HlUM  br  D.  Wao(T»,  ander  lb«  dliMllcn  af  Mn.  LgoDOK 

■  LOW-ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AORICULTCKE; 

CMtpnItndiBctbcCiaRlTatlonaf  PlaDt(,thrHii>liaDdryof  the  Doisslic  ADlaahaadlbc 
IraMBToftbcFani.  BjD.Low,  Baq.  F.K.S.B.  Niw  Edition,  with  Altantioaa  and  Iddi- 
HoH,  ulunlinlirMwaM  o'abOTc  ■mWoodCHti.    Bio.  lli.  cMh. 

LOW.-ON  LANDED  PROPERTY,  i 

AnI  Ik  ECONOMT  of  ESTATES ;  csmprehmdini  Iha  Relation  of  Landknl  and  Ttoaal,  '■ 
a^  tk(  PiiMiptn  and  Fonu  of  Lea««i  Fans-Baiidinp,  Bncloaum,  Draiu,  Bnbut-   ' 
■mila,  a^  athtr  XanlWorkaj  Minmla;  kdU  Woods.    By  Datid  Low,  B«q.  F.R.9.B. 
•n.  wiik  mmmxami  Wood  EngriTlBgi,  lli.  clolb. 

MACAULAT-THE  HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND  FROK  THE 

ACCSie^lON  OF  JAMES  II.  Bjr  TdOHAa  Babikotok  Uacadlat.  Kn>  Uiliiia. 
V«li.  I.  tad  II.  n*.  Ik.  cMh. 

MACAVUT.-CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  CON- 

TMIBmn  W  Tkt   UMNBUKGH  BKVIBff.     Bf  TllOHt*  BAaiH«TOM  Macaoui. 
I*  IB  Oh  Talaw ;  with  Psrtrait  by  B.  V.  Bddia,  ofnnid  ia  Uat  kf 
11*.  doth  i  Ha.  olf  can  bj  RajdiT.-Or 


MACArUT -LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

ma  '  InF^  Bd  ~Thc  Aiaa^"    BtTbomm  Babihotoh  Macaolat.     NtwEditJaa. 
HMl  *l  M.  dMh ;  «  M*.  M.  hand  ia  aancco  br  HafdaT. 

HR.  MACACLAY'S  UYS  OF  A>XIENT  ROME. 

•  nkamMaik  OntJil  aad  taa  Uw  AntiqBe,  drawn  oo  Wood  bj  G«p    | 
BMMtt*bTBH*I. 

tSALD -VILLA  VEROCCHIO ; 

*lTOml  <«  ULttAKKO  PA  VINVI    a  TUf.    Hy  the  U»  Diama  LoimA  Vic- 


s^Tc  tl5ri?z!U'Jsygs.yga';S')h^rT^ 


UCIINTOSII -SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH'S  MISCELLA- 

-  -     -    ■  t«  TW  EDI.VBL-RCH  RE^'tSW.    A  K«« 

I  hnnM  iimid  ia  bac  br  W.  firiMliark. 
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M'CULLOCH.- A  DICTIONARY,  PRACTICAL,  THEORETI- 

CAL,  AND  HISTORICAL,  OF  COMMERCB  AND  COMMKRC:iAL  NAVIGATION.  Illas- 
tnted  with  Maps  and  Plans.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  New  Rtlition,  (1R50),  corrected, 
enlarged,  and  improved ;  with  a  Supplement.    8vo.  50s.  cloth ;  or  5jt.  half-boond  in  ruaaia. 

*«^  The  SuppLiMiNT  to  the  laat  Edition,  published  in  1849,  may  be  had  separately,  prke 
4ft.  6d.  sewed. 

M'CULLOCH.-A  DICTIONARY,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATIS- 

TICAL,  AND  HISTORICAL,  of  the  various  Countries.  Places,  and  Principal  Natural  ObJecU 
in  the  WORLD.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  6  lar|^  Maps.  New  Edition 
(1850-1651),  corrected,  and  in  part  re-written;  with  a  Supplement.  2  thick  vols.  8vo.  63s. 
cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.-AN  ACCOUNT,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  STATIS- 

TICAL,  Of  the  BRITISH  B.MPIRE;  exhibiting:  iU  Extent,  Physical  Capacities,  Population, 
Industry,  and  Civil  and  Relifrious  Institutions.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.  New  Edition, 
corrected,  enlarn^ed,  and  gjeatly  improved.    3  thick  vols.  8vo.  42s.  cloth. 

MCCULLOCH. -A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 

PRACTICAL  INFLUENCE  of  TAXATION  and  the  FUNDING  SYSTEM.  By  J.  R. 
M*CuLLocH,  Esq.   8vo.  lOs.  cloth. 

MAITLAND.-THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  CATACOMBS: 

A  Description  of  the  Primitive  Church  of  Rome.  Illustrated  by  iu  Sepulchral  Remains.  By 
Charlrs  Maitland.  New  Edition,  corrected.  8vo.  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings, 
14s.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  ftmiliarly  Explained  and  Illustrated  by  Experiments. 
By  Jank  Mabckt.    New  Edition,  enUu^ed  and  improved.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY ; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  By  Janb  Makcbt.  New 
Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  23  Plates,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  By  Janb  Mabcbt.  New 
Edition  revised  and  enlarged.    Fcp.  8vo.  78. 6d.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIO- 

LOGY;  comprehending  the  Elements  of  Botany,  with  their  application  to  Agricultare. 
By  Ja.nb  M  arckt.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  4  Plates,  9s.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  LAND  AND  WATfiR. 

By  Janb  Margbt.  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  With  a  coloured  Map,  shewing 
the  comparative  altitude  of  Mountains.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Tbit  work  consists  of  dMoltorj  ConTeraations  with  a  family  of  children  from  six  to  ten  rmn  of  ast,  in  which 
the  author  has  endparoured  to  mingle  information  with  amuHment,  and  to  teach  the  youthftu  itodent  of  iftogn.fhj 
that  there  are  other  matters  connected  with  land  and  water  quite  ai  interestinc  *■  the  name*  and  aitaationt  of  tM 
different  partit  of  the  earth.  Two  new  Contertation*  have  boEn  added  to  this  edition,  containinf  the  '  AdTcntnraa  of 
•  Drop  of  Water.'  "  Pbmacb. 

MARRYAT.-MASTERMAN  READY ; 

Or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Paciflc.  Written  for  Young  People.  By  Captain  P.  Marryat,  C.B. 
Author  of  "  Peter  Simple,"  &c.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Wood  Engravings,  22b,  6d.  cloth. 

MiRRYAT.-THE  MISSION ; 

Or,  Scenes  in  Africa.  Written  for  Young  People.  By  Captain  F.  Marryat,  C.B.  Author  of 
"  Masterman  Ready,"  tec.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  13s.  cloth. 
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MARRYAT.-THE    PRIVATEER'S-MAN    ONE    HUNDRED 

YEARS  AGO.  By  Captain  F.  Maertat,  C.B.  Author  of  "  Masterman  Ready,**  &c  J  voto. 
fcp.  8vo.  12a.  cloth. 

MARUYAT.-THE  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA. 

Written  for  Youn^  People.  By  Captain  F  Ma  rryat,  C.B.  Author  of  **  MaaUrraan  Beadf,"* 
&c.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  2  111 uttrat ions,  ?8.  Gd.  cloth. 

MAUNDER -THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY; 

Consistinfi:  of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief  Notices  of  alM>ve  12,000  Emiiient  Persona  of  all  A;;e. 
and  Nations,  from  the  Earliest  Period  of  History;  fbrminii^  a  new  and  complete  Dictioniry 
of  Universal  llioifraphy.  By  Samukl  Mau.ndbr.  A  New  and  carefully. revised  Editiaa 
(1851) ;  corrected  throu>(hout,  and  broujcht  down  to  the  Present  Time,  by  the  introduction  o( 
numerous  additional  Lirea.    Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  cloth ;  bound  in  roan.  12s. 

MAUNDER.-THE  TREASURY  OF  HISTORY ; 

Compriftiiij?  a  General  Introductory  Outline  of  Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modem,  ami  a 
Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every  principal  .Vatiou  that  exists;  their  Rise,  Pn^^reas,  snd 
lYesent  Condition,  the  Moral  and  Social  Character  of  their  resi)octiTe  iiilwbitants,  tlieir 
Religion,  Manners,  and  Customs,  &c.  By  Samukl  Mavndbr.  New  lidition.  Fcp.  6\<l  IOb. 
cloth;  bound  in  roan.  I2s. 

MAUNDER.-THE  SCIENTIFIC  &  LITERARY  TREASURY; 

A  new  and  popular  Encyclopaedia  of  Science  and  the  lielles-Lettrea ;  iiicluilin;^  all  Branchei  of 
Science,  and  every  Subject  connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  The  whole  written  in  a  £uniliar 
style,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  all  i)ersonB  desirous  of  acquiring-  information  on  the 
subjects  comprised  in  the  work,  and  also  aduptcni  for  a  Manual  of  convenient  Reference  to  the 
more  instructed.    By  S.  Maundkr.  New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  lOs.  cloth ;  bound  in  roao.  lis. 

MAUNDER.-THE  TREASURY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

Or,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated  Nature :  in  which  the  Zooluj^ical  Charatrteriotics  that 
diAtinfruish  the  different  Classes,  Genera,  and  Stiecies  are  combined  with  a  variety  of  ioterest- 
inj^  Information  illustrative  of  the  Habits,  Instincts  and  General  Economy  of  tiic  Animal 
Kins^doiii.  To  which  are  added,  a  Syllabus  of  Practical  Taxidermy,  and  a  Glos»arial 
Appendix.  Embellished  with  900  accurate  Rn<rravini;s  <>ii  Wood,  from  Dra«nner«  made 
expressly  for  this  work.  By  Samukl  Maunder.  New  Etlitiou.  Fcp.  8vo.  KH.  doth, 
bound  in  ronn.  1 2s. 

MAUNDER.-TIIE  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

And  LIHIIAKY  of  REFERENCE.  Comprisim;  an  English  Grammar;  Tables  of  English 
Verbal  Distinctions  ;  Proverbs,  Terms,  and  Phrases,  in  Latin,  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian, 
troiislutrd ;  New  and  Enlarged  Em^lish  Dictionary ;  Directions  for  Pronmiciation ;  New 
Universal  Gaietteer;  Tables  of  Population  and  SUti&tics;  List  of  Cities,  Boroughs,  and 
Market  Towns  in  the  United  Kinjfdom ;  Regulations  of  the  General  Post  Office;  List  of  Foreign 
Animat,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Productions ;  Compendious  Clnssical  Dictionary  ;  Scripture 
Proper  Names  accented,  and  Christian  Names  of  Men  and  Women :  with  Latin  Maxims 
translated ;  List  of  Abbreviations  ;  Chronology  and  History;  com(>endious  Law  Dictionary; 
Abstract  of  Tax  Acts ;  Interest  and  other  Tables ;  Forms  of  Epistolary  Addreas ;  Tabtes  of 
Precedency ;  Synopsis  of  the  British  Peerage ;  and  Tables  of  Number,  Money,  Weights,  and 
Measures  By  Samuel  Maunder.  18th  Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  g^reatly  enlarged. 
Fcp.  8vo.  lOs.  cloth  ;  bound  in  roan,  12s. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE   GEOLOGICAL   SURVEY    OF    GREAT 

BRITAIN,  and  of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Gcolojjy  in  London.  Publisheti  by  order  of  the 
Lords  Commi.ssionera  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury.  Royul  8vo.  with  Wtw<lcut8  and  9  large 
Plates  (seven  coloured),  21s.  cloth;  and  Vol.  II.  in  Two  thick  Parts,  with  63  Plates  (three 

coloured),  and  numerous    Woodcuts,  42s.  cloth,   or,  seimrately.  Sis.  each  Part. Alto, 

BRITISH  ORGANIC  REMAINS;  consisting  of  Plates  of  Figures  engraved  on  Steel,  with 
descriptive  Letterpress,  and  forming  a  portion  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Sarr*). 
Decades  I.  to  III.  royal  8vo.  2s.  Gd.  each ;  or,  royal  4to.  4s.  6d.  each,  sewed. 
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MERIVALE.-A    HISTORY   OF  THE   ROMANS   UNDER 

THC  EMPIRE.  By  the  Rev.  Charlu  Merivalb,  Ute  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John's 
CoU^e,  Cambridg^e.    Vols.  1.  and  11.  8to.  28s. 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

With  some  additional  Poems,  and  the  Author's  Autobiof  rapbical  Preflures.  A  New  Edition^ 
complete  in  (hie  Volume,  uniform  with  Sonthey's  " The  Doctor  &c.*'  and  ''Commonplace 
Book ;"  with  Portrait  and  Viirnette.  Square  crown  8vo.  lOs.  6d.  cloth ;  morocco,  31s.- Or, 
in  4  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  and  Seven  other  Plates,  20s.  cloth ;  morocco,  36a. 

MOORE.-IIEALTH,  DISEASE,  AND  REMEDY, 

Familiarly  and  practically  considered  in  a  few  of  their  relations  to  the  Blood.    By  Oboeo 
MooRK,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.     Post  8to.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 


MOORE.-MAN  AND  HIS  MOTIVES. 


By  Gkorob  Moohb,  M.D.,  Meuiber  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
Post  8vo.  Ss.  cloth. 


New  Edition. 


MOORE.-THE  POWER  OF  THE  SOUL  OVER  THE  BODY, 

Considered  in  relation  to  Health  and  Morals.  By  Georob  Moorb,  M.D.  Member  of  tha 
Royal  College  of  Physicians.    New  Edition.    Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

MOORE.-THE  USE  OF  THE  BODY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 

MIND.  By  George  Moorb,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  New 
Edition.    Post  8vo.  98.  cloth. 

THOMAS  MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS ; 

Containing  the  Author's  recent  Introduction  and  Notes.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  uniform 
with  Lord  Byron's  and  Southey's  Poems.  With  a  Portrait  by  George  Richmond,  engraved 
in  line,  and  a  View  of  Sloperton  Cottage.  Medium  8yo.  SI  s.  cloth ;  morocco  by  Hayday,  49a. 
—Or,  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and  19  Plates,  jCa.  lOs.  cloth ;  morocco,  i£f4.  lOs. 

MOORE.-SONGS,  BALLADS,  AND  SACRED  SONGS. 

By  Thomas  Moork,  Author  of  "LAlta  Rookh,"  *' Irish  Melodies,"  &c.  First  collected 
Edition,  uniform  with  the  smaller  Edition  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  Lay*  of  Ancient  Rome;  with 
Vignette  by  R.  I>oyle.    16mo.  &s.  cloth ;  1 2s.  6d.  smooth  morocco,  by  Hayday. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

New  Edition,  uniform  with  the  smaller  Edition  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  La^t  </  Andemi 
Rome.  With  the  Autobiographical  Preface  fh)m  the  Collective  Edition  of  Mr.  Moore's 
Poetical  Works,  and  a  Vignette  Title  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  16mo.  5s.  cloth ;  las.  6d.  smooth 
morocco,  by  Hayday. — Or,  in  fcp.  8vo.  IDs.  cloth  ;  bound  in  morocco,  13s.  6d. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

Illuhtrated  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  Imperial  Svo.  with  161  Steel  Plates,  £Z.  Ss.  boards ;  or 
jff4. 148.  6d.  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday.  Proof  Impressions  (only  300  copies  printed,  of 
which  a  very  few  now  remain),  ^6*6.  6s  boards. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH :  AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

New  Edition,  uniform  with  the  smaller  Edition  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  Laye  qf  Ancient  Rome, 
With  the  Autobiographical  Preface  ft'om  the  Collective  Edition    of  Mr.  Moore's  Poetical. 
Works,  and  a  Vignette  Title  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.    l6mo.  Ss.  cloth  ;  I2s.  6d.  smooth  morocco, 
by  Hayday.— Or, in  fcp.  Svo.  with  Four  Engravings  from  Paintings  by  Weatall,  10s.  6d.  cloth; 
bound  in  morocco,  14s. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH  :  AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

With  13  Plates  from  Designs  by  Corbould,  Meadows,  and  Stepbanoff,  engraved  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles  Heath.  Royal  Svo.  21s.  cloth;  morocco,  S5s;  or,  with  India 
Proof  Plates,  42s.  cloth. 

MORELL.-THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION. 

By  J.  D.  Morell,  M.A.  Author  of  an  Historical  and  Critical  View  of  the  SpeeulaHve  PkHo- 
tophy  of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,    8vo.  12a.  cloth. 
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MOSELEY.-THE  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  ENGI- 

NRBRINO  AND  ARCHITBCrURB.  Bj  the  Her.  H.  Mobklbt,  M.A.  P.IL8.,  ProllHMr«f 
Natural  Philoaophy  and  Astronomy  in  Kin;*!  CoUtge,  London.  8to.  with  Woodorti  aad 
Diai^rami,  94a.  dotb. 

MOSELEY.-ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. ' 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Mosclbt,  M.A.,  Profenor  of  Natond  Philoaophy  and  Aatronomy  In  Eiaf  ■ 
College,  London.  New  Edition.    Fq;».  8?o.  with  nameroaa  Woodcuta.  8a.  cloth. 

MOSHEIM*S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  ' 

Ancient  and  Modern.    Translated,  with  copiona  Notea,  by  Jambs  Murdocm,  D.D.   Ktv  > 
Edition,  leriaed,  and  continued  to  the  Present  Time,  by  the  Her.  Hbitrt  So  a  kbs,  1I.A. 
4  vola.  8to.  48s.  cloth.  i 

MOUNT  SAINT  LAWRENCE. 

By  the  Anthor  of  "  Mary  the  Star  of  the  Sea.*'   S  TOla.  post  8to.  lis.  cloth. 

MURE.-A  CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  AND  , 

LITERATURE  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE.  By  William  Mubb,  M.P.,  of  CaktwcIL  S  vob. 
8vo.  36a.  cloth. 

MURRAY. -ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY; 

Comprising  a  complete  Description  of  the  Earth :  exhibiting:  its  Relation  to  the  Heavcnij  . 
Bodies,  its  Physical  Stracture,  the  Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the  Industry,  Gobi-  * 
merce,  Political  Institutions,  and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  all  Nations.    By  Huoh  MuaaAT, 
F.R.S.B. :  assisted  by  other  Writers  of  eminence.    Second  Edition.     8vo.  with  81  Maps,  sad 
upwards  of  1,000  other  Woodcuts,  ^n,  cloth. 

NEALE.-THE  EARTHLY  RESTING  PLACES  OF  THE  JUST,  i 

By  theRev.  EasBiNK  Nkalb,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirton«  Soflblk;  Author  of  The  Ctaiaf 
Scene,"  <cc.    With  Wood  Engravinj^    Fcp.  8vo.  78.  doth. 

NEALE.-THE  CLOSING  SCENE ;  I 

Or,  Christianity  and  Infideliy  contraated  in  the  Last  Houra  of  Remarkable  Persona.    By  the  i 
Rev.  EasBiNB  Nbalb,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Kirton,  SuiTolk;  Author  of  '*The  Earthly  Resting, 
places  of  the  Just,**  &c.    New  Editions  of  the  First  and  Second  Seriea.    1  Tola.  Itp.  8vo.  Ilk 
cloth  ;  or  separately,  6s.  each. 

NEWMAN.-DISCOURSES  ADDRESSED  TO  MIXED  CON- 

GRRGATIONS.  By  John  IIbnry  Nbwman,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri. 
Second  Edition.    8vo.  lis.  cloth. 

OWEN  JONES. -WINGED  THOUGHTS: 

A  Series  of  Poems.  By  Mart  Annb  Bacon.  With  lUu^rations  of  Birds,  desij^ed  by 
E.  L.  Batemsn,  and  executed  in  Illuminated  Printing:  by  Owen  Jones.  Uniform  with  FUw^rt 
and  their  Kindred  Thoughie  and  Fruitt/rom  the  Garden  and  the  Field,  Imperial  8vo.  Sis.  6d. 
elegantly  bound  in  calf. 

OWEN     JONES.  -  FLOWERS     AND     THEIR     KINDRED 

THOUGHTS:    A  Series  of  SUnzss.     Ry  Mary  Annb  Bacon,  Authoress  of  <*^inired   ' 
Thoughts.**     With  beautiful  Illustrations  of  Floners,  designed  and  printed  in  Colours  by  ^ 
Owen  Jones.    Uniform  with  Fruits  from  the  Garden  and  the  Field,    Imperial  8vo.  Sis.  6d. 
elegsntly  bound  in  calf. 

OWEN  JONES.-FRUITS  FROM  THE  GARDEN  AND  THE 

FIELD.  A  Series  of  Stanzas.  By  .Mary  Anns  Bacon,  Authoress  of  *<  Winged  Thoughts.** 
With  beautiful  lllustratious  of  Fruit,  designed  and  priuted  in  Colours  by  OvPen  Jones.  Uni- 
form with  Ftowert  and  their  Kittdred  ThougMa.  Imperial  8vo.  Sis.  6d.  elegantly  bound  in 
calf. 

OWEN    JONES'S    ILLUMINATED   EDITION    OF    GRAY'S 

ELEGY.  Gray*s  Rlkoy,  writtkn  in  a  Country  CiirRciiYARD.  Illuminated,  in  tbt 
Missal  Style,  by  Uwbn  Jonbs,  Architect.    Imperial  8vo.  Sis.  6d.  elegantly  bound. 
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OWEN  JONES'S  ILLUMINATED  EDITION  OF  THE  SERMON 

ON  THE  MOUNT.  The  Skkmon  on  thb  Mount.  Printed  in  Gold  and  Coloan,  in  the 
Minal  Style;  with  Ornamental  Borders  by  Owbn  Jones,  and  an  Illominated  frontispiece 
by  W.  Box  ALL.  New  Edition.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  in  rich  silk  covers,  218. ;  or  bound  in  morocco 
by  Hayday,  25s. 

OWEN  JONES'S  ILLUMINATED  EDITION  OF  THE  MAR- 

RIAGE  SERVICE.  Thb  Form  op  Solbmnisation  op  Matrimony.  From  The  Book 
of  Common  Prager.  Illnminated,  in  the  Missal  Style,  by  Owbn  Jonbs.  Square  18mo.  21s. 
elegantly  bound  in  white  calf. 

OWEN     JONES'S     ILLUMINATED    EDITION     OF     THE 

PREACHER.  The  Words  of  the  Preacher,  Son  of  David,  King  of  Jerusalem.  From  the  Holy 
Script  ores.  Being  the  Twelve  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  elegantly  Illuminated,  in 
the  Missal  Style,  by  Owbn  Jones  Imperial  8vo.  in  very  massive  carved  covers,  42s. ;  or, 
handsomely  bound  in  calf,  81s.  6d. 

OWEN  JONES'S  ILLUMINATED  EDITION  OF  SOLOMON'S 

SONG.  The  Sono  op  Sonos,  which  is  Solomon's.  From  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Being 
the  Six  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  richly  Illuminated,  in  the  Missal  Style, 
by  Owen  Jones.    Elegantly  bound  in  r«lievo  leather.    Imperial  l6mo.  21s. 

OWEN  JONES'S  TRANSLATION  OF  D'AGINCOURT'S  HIS- 

TORT  OF  ART.  The  History  op  Art,  by  its  Monuments,  fh>m  its  Decline  fh  the 
Fourth  Century  to  its  Restoration  in  the  Sixteenth.  Translated  flrom  the  French  of  Seroux 
D'AoiNoouRT,  by  Owen  Jones,  Architect  In  8,S3S  Subjects,  engraved  on  828  Platea. 
Vol.  I.  Architecture,  73  PUtes ;  Vol.  II.  Sculpture.  51  Plates;  Vol.  III.  Painting,  204  Platet. 
S  vols.  r03r^  folio,  £i.  Ss.  sewed. 

OVEN.  -  LECTURES  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  INVERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  184S.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  Hunterian  Professor  to  the  College.  New 
Edition,  corrected.    8vo.  with  very  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  [Nforlg  readif, 

OWEN -LECTURES  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  deUvered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  1844  and  1846.  By  Richard  Owbn,  F.R.S.  Hunterian  Professor  to  the  College. 
In  2  vols.    Vol.  I.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  I4s.  cloth. 

PALEY'S  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY : 

And  Horn  Paulinae.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notes,  an  Analysis,  and  a  Selection  of  Papers  fh>ni 
the  Senate-House  and  College  Examination  Papers.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  the 
University.    By  Robert  Potts,  M.A.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

PASCAL'S  ENTIRE  WORKS,  TRANSLATED  BY  PEARCE. 

The  COMPLETE  WORKS  of  BLAISE  PASCAL :  With  M.  Villemain's  Essay  on  Pascal  con- 
sidered as  a  Writer  snd  Moralist  prefixed  to  the  Provindat  Letiert\  and  the  Mi»ctUaneoM$ 
Writingt,  Thoughts  on  ReNgion,  and  Evidence*  of  ChrUtiamltg  re-arranged,  with  large 
Additions,  from  the  French  Edition  of  Mons.  P.  Faug^re.  Newly  Translated  from  the  French, 
with  Memoir,  Introductions  to  the  various  Works,  Editorial  Notes,  and  Appendices,  by 
Oboroe  Pearce,  Esq.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  25s.  6d.  cloth. 

*•*  The  Three  Volume*  mag  be  had  eeparaielgj  aefoUovrei— 

Vol.  I.- PASCAL'S  PROVINCIAL  LETTERS:  with  M.  Villemain's  Essay  on  Pascal  pre- 
fixed, and  a  new  Memoir.    Post  8vo.    Portrait,  88.  6d. 

Vol.  II.-PASCAL»S  THOUGHTS  on  RELIGION  and  EVIDENCES  of  CHRISTIANITY, 
with  Additions,  f^m  Original  MSS. :  from  M.  Faugdre*s  Edition.    Post  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Vol.  III.- RASCAL'S  MISCELLANKOUS  WRITINGS.  Correspondence,  Detached  Thoughts, 
Sec. :  Arom  M.  Faug^re's  Edition.    Post  8vo.  8s.  fid. 
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PEREIRA -A  TREATISE  ON  FOOD  AND  DIET : 

With  Obaervatioiii  oii  the  Dietetical  Ref^iinen  suited  for  Diaordered  States  of  the  Digestive 
O1XMI8 ;  and  an  Accoant  of  the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  priacipal  Metropolitam  mod  ethrr 
Establishments  for  Paopers,  Lunatics,  Crirainals,  Children,  the  Sick,  ftc  By  Jon.  i*UEiKA, 
H.D.  F.R.S.  &  L.S.  Author  of  "  Elements  of  Materia  Medica."    8vo.  168.  clotb. 

PESCHEL.-ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS. 

By  C.  F.  Fkschkl,  Principal  of  tlie  Royal  Military  ColleK:e,  Dresden.  IVanaiated  from  the 
German,  with  Notes,  by  E.  Wbst.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Diaii^ma  and  Woodrnts,  21s.  cloth. 

(Part  1.  The  Physics  of  Ponderable  Bodies.    Fcp.  8vo.  7».  6d-  cloth. 
Part  a.  Imponderable  Bodies  (Uffht,  Heat,  Manietisra,  Electricity,  and  EUctro- 
D>-namics).    1  vols.  fcp.  8vo  13s.  6d.  cloth. 

PHILLIPS.-AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  TO  MB'E- 

RALOGY;  compri«inp  a  Notice  of  the  Gliaracters,  Proi>erties,  and  Chemical  Constitntion  cf 
Minerals:  with  Ac<*ounts  of  the  Places  and  Circumstances  in  which  they  are  fo:ii;d.  By 
William  Phillip.*,  F.L.S.M.G.S.  &c.  A  New  E<lition,  currected,  eular;;ed,  and  impruved, 
by  H.  J.  Krookb,  F.R.S.  ;  and  W.  H.  Millrr,  M.A.,  F.K.S..  Profeniior  of  Mineralo^  la 
the  University  of  Cambrid^.    PostSvo.  with  numerous  Wood  En][[rr>iviuf^    [/a  the  press. 

PHILLIPS.-FIGURES     AND     DESCRIPTIONS    OF    THE 

PALuEOZOIC  FOSSlI^  of  CORNWALL,  DEVON,  and  W1>T  SOMKR.SET;  r.>.j,en.?a  in 
the  course  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey  of  that  District.  By  John  Philli  r>s,  F.R.S. 
F.G.S.  &c.  IHibliahed  by  Order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  II.M.  Treasury.  8vo.  with 
60  Plates,  comprisiiifc  very  numerous  A^res,  9s  cloth. 

PORTLOCK.- REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  COUNTY 

of  LONDONDERRY,  and  of  Parts  of  Tyrone  and  FemiaiiaK:h,  examined  and  descrilied  nader 
the  Authority  of  the  Master-General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.    By  J.  E.  Portlock,  K.R-S 
Sec.    8vo.  with  48  Plates,  24s.  cloth. 

POWER.-SKETCHES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND, 

with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  W.  Tyrohb  Powbr,  D.A.CG.  From  a  Journal  kept  in  that 
Country,  from  July  1B46  to  June  1818.  With  8  Plates  and  2  Woodcuts,  from  Drawings  iiiaik 
on  the  spot.    Post  8vo.  13b.  cloth. 

PULMAN.-THE  VADE-MECUM  OF   FLY-FISHING  FOR 

TROUT :  beinjr  a  complete  Practical  Treatise  on  that  Branch  of  the  Art  of  Aixj^lini; ;  with  plaiu 
and  copious  Instructions  for  the  Manufacture  of  Artificial  Flics.  By  G.  P.  R.  Pi-lmax,  Anther 
of  "The  Book  of  the  Axe."  Third  Edition,  re-written  and  grreatly  enbirx'cd  ;  with  sw^'ral 
Woodcuts.    Fcp.  8V0.  6a.  cloth. 

PYCROFT.-A  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  READING, 

Adapted  to  evcr>'  Taste  and  Capacity  :  with  Literary  Anecdotes.  By  the  Rev.  Jamks 
PvcBorT,  B.A.  Author  of  "The  Collejjian's  Guide,  &c."    Nt^w  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  5».  rloiU. 

DR.  REECE'S  MEDICAL  GUIDE  ; 

For  the  Use  of  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  Families,  Schools,  and  Junior  Medical  Practitioner*: 
comprisini^a  complete  Modern  l>is]>en5uti>ry,  and  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  distiuirui^hin; 
Symptom b,  Causes,  Prevention,  Cure,  aud  Palliation  of  the  Diseases  incideiit  to  the  llumau 
Frame.  With  the  latest  Disajveries  in  the  dilfcrent  deiiartiaents  of  tlie  Ile.nliTi;?  Art,  Ma*ena 
Medicii,  &c.  Seventeenth  E'lition  (IHoO  ,  >vith  considcrablo  Addition.* ;  revised  and  cornvti-U  , 
by  the  Author'b  Sou,  Dr.  Hen  ky  R&ECb,  M.R.Co.  &c.    Svo.  12s.  cloth.  ; 

RICH. -THE  ILLUSTRATED  COMPANION  TO  THE  LATLX  ' 

DICTIONARY  AND  GREEK.  LEXICON  :  fonuini?  a  Glo^a.1ry  of  all  thcWoicU  rep  esenliuj: 
Visible  Objects  connected  with  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Everyday  LiiV  of  the  Ancient*. 
With  Representations  of  nearly  Two  Ihonsand  Objects  from  the  Antique.  By  A.ntho.nt 
Rich,  Jan.  B.A.  latcof  CaiusCoUcj^e,  Cambridge.  Post  Svo.  with  ahout  2,(KX)  Woodcut.*, 
ais.  cloth. 
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RICHARDSON -NARRATIVE  OF  AN  OVERLAND  JOURNEY 

in  SEARCH  of  tbe  DISCOVERY  SHIPS  under  SIR  JOHN  FRANKUN,  in  the  YEARS  1847. 
1848,  and  1849.  By  Sir  John  Richaeoson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  tic..  Inspector  of  HotpitaU.  Pub- 
Uahed  by  Aathority  of  tbe  Admiralty.    2  voli.  6to.  with  Maps  and  Plana.         [/«  the  preu. 

RIDDLE.-A  COPIOUS  AND  CRITICAL   LATIN-ENGLISH 

LEXICON,  founded  on  the  German-Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Freund.  By  tbe  Rer. 
J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford.  Uuifbrm  with  Yonge^t  Bnt/luk  Greek 
LcrieoH.   New  Edition.    Post  4to.  jn,  10s.  cloth. 

RIDDLE.-A  COMPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH- 

LATIN  DICTIONARY,  for  the  nse  of  Collefce*  And  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddlb,  M.A. 
of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.    New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.    8vo.  Sls.6d.  cloth. 

Senaratelv  \'^*  Enf^lisb-Latin  Dictionary,  10a.  6d.  cloth. 
^^        c  Tbe  Latin-English  Dictionary,  21  s.  cloth. 

RIDDLE.  -  A  DIAMOND   LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

For  the  Waistcoat-pocket.  A  Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality,  and  right  Accentuation  of  Latin 
Classical  Words.    By  tbe  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.    New  Edition.    Royal  32mo.  4s.  bound. 

RIVERS.-THE  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE; 

Containing  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  varieties  of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in 
their  respective  Families ;  theii*  History  and  mode  of  Culture.  By  T.  Rivers,  Jun.  New 
Edition,  corrected  and  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

ROBINSON'S  LEXICON  TO  THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 

A  GREEK  and  ENGLISH  LKXICON  of  tbe  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  Edward  Robiniom, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  tbe  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York ; 
Author  of  **  Biitlical  Researches  in  PRlestine,*'  &c.  A  New  Edition  (1850),  revised,  and  in 
great  part  re-written.    In  One  laige  Volume,  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

ROGERS. -ESSAYS    SELECTED    FROM    CONTRIBUTIONS 

To  the  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.    By  Hrnry  Rogers.    2  vols.  8vo.  24s.  cloth. 

RONALDS.-THE  FLY-FISHER'S  ENTOMOLOGY. 

Illustrated  by  coloured  Representations  of  tbe  Natural  and  Artificial  Insect ;  and  acccMn- 
panied  by  a  few  Observation;!  and  Instructions  relative  to  Trout  and  Grayling  Fishing.  By 
Alfred  Ronalim.    4th  Edition,  corrected ;  with  Twenty  Copperplates.    8vo.  14s.  doth. 

ROVINGS  IN  THE  PACIFIC,  FROM  1 837  TO  1849 ; 

With  a  GLANCE  at  CALIFORNIA.  By  A  Merchant  lomo  resident  at  Tahiti.  With 
Four  Illustrations  printed  in  colours.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

ROWTON.-THE  DEBATER ; 

Being  a  Series  of  complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions  for  Discussion ;  with 
ample  References  to  the  best  Sources  of  Information  on  each  particular  Topic.  By  Frederic 
RowTON,  Author  of  "The  Female  PoeU  of  Great  Britain."  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

SCHLEIDEN.-PRINCIPLES  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BOTANY ; 

Or,  Botany  as  an  Inductive  Science.  By  Dr.  M.  J.  Schlbiden,  Extraordinary  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Jena.  Translated  by  Edwin  Lankkster,  M.D.  F.R.S.  F.L.S. 
Lecturer  on  Botany  at  the  St.  George's  School  of  Medicine,  London.  8vo.  with  Plates  and 
Woodcuts,  21s.  cloth. 

SCOFFERN.-THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SUGAR, 

In  the  Colonies  and  at  Home,  chemically  considered.  By  John  ScoFrBUN,  M.B.  Lond.  late 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Aidersgate  College  of  Medicine.  8vo.  with  Illustrations  (one 
coloured)  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 
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SEAWARD- SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD'S  NARRATITE  OF 

HIS  SHIPWRECK,  and  conicqnwt  DiaooTa7  of  ontain  Islands  in  tbe  CariUwan  Sea:  wHI  ■ 
adcCaOof  maayatnotdinaryandbigblyintarestinirKTcnUinliUUi^fhMn  l7SStol74l^if  i 
written  in  Ids  own  INanr.    Edited  hj  Mias  Javi  PoBna.   Third  Edition,  with  a  Kew  Xas- 
tkal and GcOKTaphicallntitMincCkMi.    9 toIs. post SfO. lis. doth. 


SEWELL.-AMT  HERBERT. 

By  a  LakOT.  Edited  hy  the  Rer.  Wiluam  Sbwsu.,  B.D.  Fellow  and  Tator  at  EuUt 
CMtefe,  OiJbnL    New  Edition.    1  toIs.  fcp.  8fO.  9i.  doth. 

SEWELL.-THE  EARL'S  DAUGHTER. 

By  the  Anthorasi of  "  Amy  Hertwrt,"  "Gcrtrade.'*  ** LsDetan  Firsonaire,'*  **  Maisaret  Per- 
I  ciTal,**  and  ••The  Chikl*B  History  of  Rone.**    Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  <BWBUi,D.B. 

I  FHlow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  GoUege,  OzfHd.    9  vols.  Iicp.8 Yo.  9s.  cloth. 

SEWELL.-GERTRUDE. 

i  A  Tide.    By  the  Authoress  of '•Amy  Herbert.'*    Editedby  the  Rer.  William  SBWBLi,B.a 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  CoUq^e,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    9  Tols.  fcp.  8to.  9s.  dotb. 

;  SEWELL.-LANETON  PARSONAGE : 

A  TUe  for  Childrra,  on  the  Practical  Use  of  a  portion  of  tbe  Church  Catecbism.  By  tlie 
Authoress  of  **  Amy  Herbert.'*  Edited  by  the  Rer.  W.  Sbwbll,  B.D.  Fdkiw  and  Tator  of 
Exeter  OoUefe»  Oxibrd.    New  Edition.    3  vols.  fScp.  8vo.  16s.  doth. 

SEWELL.— MARGARET  PERCIVAL. 

By  the  Authoress  of**  Amy  Herbert."  Edited  by  the  Rer.  W.  Sbwkll,  B.D.  FeUow  and  Tutor 
of  Exeter  OoUcfet  Oxibrd.    New  Edition.    9  vol*,  fcp.  8va  lis.  cloth. 

SHAKSPEARE,  BY  BOWDLER. 

THE  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE;  in  which  nothinir  it  mdded  to  the  Oriffinal  Text ;  but  thOK 
words  and  expressions  are  eauffMf  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  raulaluud.  By  T.  Bowdlxr, 
Esq.  F.ILS.  New  Edition.  8vo.  with  36  EncrsTings  on  Wood,  fh>m  designs  by  Smirkr,  Howard, 
and  other  Artists,  21s.  doth;  or,  in  StoIs.  8to.  without  Illustrations,  dt*,  14s.  6d.  boards. 

SHARP'S  BRITISH  GAZETTEER. 

A  NEW  and  COMPLETE  BRITISH  GAZETTEER,  or  TOPOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONaRT 
of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM.  Containing  a  Description  of  erery  inace,  and  tbe  principsl 
Objects  of  Note,  founded  upon  the  Ordnance  Surveys,  the  best  Local  and  other  Aathorities, 
and  the  roost  recent  OiBcisl  Documents  connected  with  l\>pulation.  Constituencies,  Corpo- 
rate and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  Poor  Laws,  Education,  ChariUble  Trusts,  Railways,  Tirade,  &c. 
By  J.  A.  SHAap.  In  7Vo  rery  large  Votmmm,  8to.  uuilbrm  with  Johnston's  A>w  G metal 
Qmxetieer  of  the  World,  [In  Ike, 


SHORT  WHIST : 

Its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Laws;  with  Observations  to  make  any  ones  Whist  Player;  containing 
also  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecart^,  Cribbage,  Backgammon.  By  Mi^O''  A  *  *  *  *  *. 
New  Edition.  To  which  are  added,  PrecepU  for  Tyros.    By  Mrs.  B  •  *  *  *.  Fcp.  8vo.  Ss  cloth. 

SINCLAIR.-THE  BUSINESS  OF  LIFE. 

ByCATHKaiNB  SiNCLAia,  Author  of  <*The  Journey  of  Life,"  **  Modem  Society,"  *<Jane 
Bonverie,"  &c.    2  vols.  fcapSro.  10s.  cloth. 

SINCLAIR.-THE  JOURNEY  OF  LIFE. 

By  CATHBaiNB  SiMCLAia,  Author  of  "  The  Business  of  Ute,**  *<  Modem  Society,"  "  Jsns 
'<ncb"  iw»    New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlai|r«d*    Fcp.  8to.  5s.  doth. 
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SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLET. 

From  The  Spectator,  With  Notes  and  Illuttrmtions,  by  W.  Henry  Wills;  and  Twelve 
fine  Wood  Engrmvini^,  by  John  Thompeon,  from  Designs  by  Febdbrick  Taylxe.  CtowR 
8to.  15«.  boards ;  or  278.  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday. 

THE  SKETCHES : 

Three  Tales.  By  the  Aathors  of  "Amy  Herbert,''  "The  Old  Man's  Home,*'  and  '*  Hawk- 
stone."    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  6  Plates,  8b.  cloth. 

SMEE -ELEMENTS  OF  ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 

By  Alpkbd  Smbb,  F.R  S.,  Sorfeon  to  the  Bank  of  England.  Third  Edition,  revised,  cor- 
rected, and  considerably  enlarged ;  with  Electrotypes  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  Post  8to. 
10s.  6d.  cloth. 

SMITH.-THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH : 

Including  his  Contributions  to  The  Edinburgh  Review.  New  Edition,  complete  in  One 
Volume ;  with  Portrait  by  E.  U.  Eddis,  engraved  in  line  by  W.  Oreatbach,  and  View  of 
Combe  Florey  Rectory,  Somerset.  Square  crown  8vo.  ais.  cloth ;  SOs.  calf  extra,  by  Hayday : 
or  in  3  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  368.  cloth. 

SMITH. -ELEMENTARY  SKETCHES  OF  MORAL  PHILO- 

SOPHY,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  the  Years  1804, 1805,  and  1806.  By  the  late 
Rev.  SvDMBY  Smith,  M.A.  With  an  Introductory  Letter  to  Mrs.  Sydney  Smith  flrom  the 
late  Lord  Jeffrey.    Second  Edition.    8yo.  12s.  cloth. 

SMITH.-SERMONS  PREACHED  AT  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHE- 

DUAL,  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  several  Churches  in  London;  together  with  others 
addressed  to  a  Country  Congregation.  By  the  late  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  Canon  Residentiary 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.    8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

SMITH.-THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHERUBIM : 

Being  an  Inquiry.  Critical,  Ex^etical,  and  Practical,  into  the  Symbolical  Character  and 
Design  of  the  Cherubic  Figure  of  Holy  Scripture.  By  Geoeoe  Smith,  F.A.S.,  fcc.  Post 
8vo.  3s.  cloth. 

SMITH.-SACRED  ANNALS; 

Or,  Researches  into  the  History  and  Religion  of  Mankind,  flrom  the  Creation  of  the  World  to 
the  Death  of  Isaac :  deduced  flrom  the  Writings  of  Moses  and  other  Inspired  Authors,  copiously 
illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  Ancient  Records,  Traditions,  and  Mythology  of  the  Heathen 
World.    By  Georob  Smith,  F.A.S.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  cloth. 

SMITH.-THE  HEBREW  PEOPLE ; 

Or,  the  History  and  Religion  of  the  Israelites,  fhnn  the  Origin  of  the  Nation  to  the  Time  of 
Christ :  deduced  from  the  Writings  of  Moses  and  other  Inspired  Authors ;  and  illustrated 
liy  copious  Refereuces  to  the  Ancient  Records,  Traditions,  and  Mythology  of  the  Heathen 
World.  ByGsoROB  Smith,  F.A.S.  Sec.  Forming  the  Second  Volume  of  Sacred  AmuUt, 
Crown  8vo.  in  Two  Parts,  12s.  cloth. 

SMITH.-THE  RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  BRITAIN  HISTORI- 

CALLY  CONSIDERED :  or,  a  Succinct  Account  of  the  several  Religions  Systems  which  have 
obtained  in  this  Island  from  the  Earliest  Timte  to  the  Norman  Conquest :  including  an  Inves- 
tigation into  the  Early  Progress  of  Error  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  Introduction  of  the 
Gospel  into  Britain,  and  the  State  of  Religion  in  England  till  Popery  had  gained  the  ascen- 
dancy.   By  George  Smith,  F.A.S.    New  Edition.    8vo.  78. 6d.  cloth. 

SMITH.-PERILOUS  TIMES ; 

Or,  the  Aggressions  of  Antichristian  Error  on  Scriptural  Christianity,  considered  inrefewnce 
to  the  Dangers  and  Duties  of  Protestants.    By  Groroe  Smith,  F.A.S.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

SMITH.-THE  VOYAGE  AND  SHIPWRECK  OF  ST.  PAUL : 

with  Dissertations  on  the  Sources  of  the  Writings  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation 
of  the  Antients.  By  Jambs  Smith,  Esq.  of  Jordan  Hill,  F.R.S.  8vo.  with  Views,  Charts, 
and  Woodcuts,  14s.  cloth. 
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SNOW -VOYAGE  OF  THE  PRINCE  ALBERT  IN  SEARCH  OF 

SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN  t  A  NamUire of  Rvery^Uy  U(e  ia  tbeArctic  Scm.  Bf  W.  Parkkr 
Snow.   With  a  Chmrt,  aBd  4  lUiutrationft  printed  in  Cokmn.    pMt  8vo.  lln.  dotli. 

THE    LIFE    AND    CORRESPONDENCE    OF    THE    LATE 

ROBERT  SOUTH  BY.  Edited  lyy  bi«  Son,  the  ReT.  Charlu  Cuthbkrt  South  bt  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Ardleif^h.  With  namenms  Portraits,  and  Six  Landscape  lUostrstionB  frooi  Designs 
by  Wililam  Westall,  A.R.A.    6  Tols.  post  8to.  6Ss.  doth. 

%*  Each  of  the  Six  Yolmnea  nay  be  had  sepantelyiprice  10a.  6d. 

SOUTHEY'S  COMMONPLACE  BOOK-FOURTH  SERIES. 

Fourth  and  iatt  Sbribs;  beinflr  ORIGINAL  MEMORANDA,  and  comprising  CbOedknis, 
Ideas,  and  Studies  for  Literary  Compocitioos  in  geaerai ;  Collectiona  fbr  a  History  of  Bngliah 
Literature  and  Poetry;  CSMuracteristic  English  Anecdotes,  and  Fragments  for  Egprt^Ua; 
Collections  for  Tka  Doctor  fye, ;  Peraonal  Obaerrations  and  Reoollcctiona,  with  Fragments  of 
Joomals ;  Miscellaneoos  Anecdotes  and  Gleanings ;  Extracts,  Facts,  and  Opinions  rdatinc 
to  Political  and  Social  Society ;  Texts  for  Sermons ;  Texts  for  Enforcement ;  and  L'Bnvoy : 
forming  a  Single  Volume  complete  in  itself.  Edited  by  Mr.  Sontbey*a  Son-in-lRw*  tiie  Rev. 
J.  W.  Wartsr,  B.D.    Square  crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S  COMMONPLACE  BOOK-THIRD  SERIES. 

Being  ANALYTICAL  READINGS ;  and  comprising  Anal^ticat  Readingt,  with  lUnstrstionf 
and  copious  Bztraett,  of  Works  in  English  Civil  History;  English  Ecclesiastical  History; 
Anglo-Irish  History ;  French  History ;  French  literature ;  Miseeltaneons  Foreign  Clril  His> 
tory;  General  Ecclesiastical  History;  Historical  Memoirs;  Ecclesiastical  Biography ;  Mis- 
cellaneous Biography ;  Correspondence ;  Voyages  and  Travels ;  Topog^phy ;  Natural  His- 
tory; Divinity;  Literary  History;  Miscellaneous  Ltterature ;  and  Miscellanies.  Forming  a 
Single  Volume  complete  in  itself.  Edited  by  Mr.  Southey's  Son-in-law,  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Wartbr,  B.D.    Square  crown  8vo.  218.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S  COMMONPLACE  BOOK -SECOND  SERIES. 

Comprising  SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS— viz.  Ecdesiasticala,  or  Notes  and  Extncts  on  llieo- 
logical  Subjects  (with  Collections  concerning  Cromwell's  Age) ;  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Literature ;  Middle  Ages,  &c.  ;  Notes  for  the  History  of  the  Religious  Orders ;  Orientaha,  or 
Eastern  and  MahommerUn  Collections;  American  Tribes;  Incidental  and  Miscellaneous  lUos- 
trations;  Physica,  or  Remarkable  Facts  in  Natural  History ;  and  Curious  Facts,  quite  Mis- 
cellaneous. Forming  a  single  Volume  complete  in  itself.  Edited  by  M  r.  Southey  *s  Son-in-Law, 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Warter,  B.D.    Square  crown  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S  COMMONPLACE  BOOK  -  FIRST  SERIES. 

Comprising  CHOICE  PASSAGES,  Moral,  Religious,  Political,  PhilosophicaT.  Historical,  IV>eti. 
cat,  and  Miscellaneous;  and  COLLECTIONS  for  the  History  of  Manners  snd  Literature  in 
England.  Forming  a  single  Volume  complete  in  itself.  Edited  by  Mr.  Southey's  Son-in-Law, 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Warter,  B.D.  New  Edition  ;  with  medallion  Portrait  of  Southey.  Square 
crown  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY'S  THE  DOCTOR  &c.  COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 

The  DOCTOR  &c.  By  the  late  Robert  Southey.  Complete  in  One  Volume.  Edited  by 
Mr.  Southey*s  Son-ln-Law,  the  Rev.  John  Wood  Warter,  B.D,  With  Portrait,  Vignette, 
Bust  of  the  Author,  and  coloured  Plate.     New  Edition.    Square  crown  8vo.  21s.  doth. 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS ; 

Containing  all  the  Author*s  last  Introductions  and  Notes.  Complete  in  One  Volume^  with 
Portrait  and  View  of  the  Poet*s  Residence  at  Keswick  ;  uniform  with  Locd  Byron*s  and 
Moore's  Poems.  Medium  8vo.  21s.  cloth ;  428.  bound  in  morocco.— Or,  in  10  vols.  fop.  8vo. 
with  Portrait  and  19  Plates,  jt^.  lOs.  cloth ;  morocco,  jf  4. 10s. 

SOUTHEY.-SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

From  Chaucer  to  Lovelace,  inclusive.  With  Biographical  Sketches  by  the  hite  Robest 
Southey.    Medium  8vo.  SOs.  cloth. 
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80UTHEY.-THE  LIFE  OF  WESLEY; 

And  Rise  and  ProfrreM  of  Metbodisa.  By  Robkkt  Soitth  bt.  New  Edition,  with  Notes  by 
tte  bite  Sunael  Taylor  Coleridf^  Esq.,  and  Remarki  on  tbe  Life  and  Character  of  John 
Waalcy,  by  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.  Edited  by  the  Anthor's  Son,  the  Rer.  Chablbs 
CuTHBBBT  SoHTM  BY,  Jd.A.  VicBT  of  Ardleigb.    2  voU.  Svo.  with  2  Portraits,  aSs.  cloth. 

STEEL'S  SHIPMASTER'S  ASSISTANT ; 

Compiled  for  the  ose  of  Merchants,  Owners  and  Masters  of  Ships,  Officers  of  Costoma,  and  all 
Persons  connected  with  Shipping  or  Commerce :  containing  the  Law  and  Local  Regulations 
affecting  the  Ownership,  Charge,  and  Management  of  Ships  and  their  Cargoes ;  together  with 
Notices  of  other  Matters,  and  all  necessary  Information  for  Mariners.  New  Edition,  rewritten 
thronghoat.  Edited  by  Gbaham  Willmobb,  Esq.  M.A.  Barrister-at-Law;  Gbobox 
Clembhts,  of  the  Costoms,  London;  and  William  Tatb,  Author  of  **  The  Modem  Cambist." 
8V0.  aSs.  cloth ;  or,  29s.  bound. 

STEPHEN-ESSAYS  IN   ECCLESIASTICAL   BIOGRAPHY. 


From  The  Edinburgh  Review.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Jambs  Stbphbn,  K.CB., 

of  Modem  History  fai  the  UniTersity  of  Cambridge.    Second  Edition.    2  vols.  Svo.  t4a.  doth. 

STOW.-THE  TRAINING  SYSTEM,  THE  MORAL  TRAINING 

SCHOOL,  and  the  NORMAL  SEMINARY.  By  Dayid  Stow,  Esq.  Honorary  Secretary  to 
the  Glasgow  Normsl  Free  Seminary ;  Author  of  **  Moral  Training,*'  &c.  8th  Edition*  cor- 
rected and  enlarged ;  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  6s.  doth. 

8WAIN.-ENGLISH  MELODIES. 

By  Chablbs  Swain,  Author  of  "The  Mind,  and  other  Poems.'*  Fop.  Svo.  6s.  cloth;  bound 
is  morocco,  12s. 

SYMONS.-THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  MERCHANT  SEAMEN, 

Arranged  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Masters  and  Officers  in  the  British  Merchant  Service.  With 
an  Appendix,  containing  the  Navigation  Act ;  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act,  1850}  the  general 
Merchant  Seamen's  Act ;  the  Seamen's  Protection  Act ;  the  Notice  of  BzaminatiOBa  of 
Masters  and  Mates;  and  the  Scale  of  Medicines  {Dec.  19,  1850)  and  Medical  Stores  (Dee. 
ao,  1860)  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  By  Bowabd  William  Stmons,  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  Thames  Police  Court.    4th  Edition.    12mo.  6s.  cloth. 

TATE.-ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS ; 

Containing  various  original  and  useftd  Formula*,  specially  applied  to  Tubular  Bridges,  Wrought 
Iron  and  Cast  Iron  Beams,  &c.  By  Thomas  Tatk,  of  Kneller  Training  College, Twickenhsm ; 
late  Mathematical  Professor  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  National  Society's  Training 
College,  Battersea ;  Author  of  '*  Exercises  on  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy."  Svo. 
59.  Cd.  cloth. 

TAYLER -MARGARET ; 

Or,  the  Pearl.  By  the  Rev.  Chablbs  B.  Ta  ylbb,  M.A.  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Chester,  Author 
of  "  Lady  Mary,  or  Not  of  the  World,"  &c    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

TAYLER.-LADY  MARY; 

Or,  Not  of  the  World.  By  the  Rev.  Chablbs  B.  Ta  ylbb.  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Chester; 
Author  of  '*  Margaret,  or  the  Pearl,"  &c.  New  Edition ;  with  a  Frontispiece  engraved  by  J. 
Absolon.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

TAYLOR -THE  VIRGIN  WIDOW : 

a  nay.  By  Hbn  ry  Ta ylob,  Author  of  "  The  SUtesman,"  "  Philip  Van  Artevelde,"  "  Edwin 
the  Fair,"  &c.    Fcp.  Svo.  6s.  cloth. 

TAYLOR.-LOYOLA :  AND  JESUITISM  IN  ITS  RUDIMENTS. 

By  IsA  AC  Tatlob,  Author  of  **  Natural  History  o^BthnsJasm,"  kc,  Foat  aro.  10s.  6d.  doth. 
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THIRLWALL.-THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

*      By  the  Rifrlit  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David**  (the  Rev.  Conoop  Thirhrall}.   A  Stm 
Edition,  revised  ;  with  Notes.    Vols.  1.  to  V.  8vo.  with  Maps,  fiOs.  doCb.    To  beempfettd  j 
in  8  volumes,  price  lis.  each.  [  VoL  VI, 

%*  Also,  sn  Edition  in  8  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Yi|niette  Titles,  d^  8s.  doth. 


A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES 

to  the  TAKING  of  CORINTH  bv  the  ROMANS,  B.C.  146,  mainly  bMed  upon  Bitbop 
Thirlwairs  History  of  Greece.  By  Dr.  Lbonharo  Schmitz,  F.R.S.E.y  Rectm-  of  the  Hifk 
Sdiool  of  Edinburgh.    Second  Edition.    ISmo.  7s.  0d.  doth. 

THOMAS'S  INTEREST  TABLES -ANEW  SET  OF  INTEREST 

TABLES,  from  One  to  Three  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  calcolhted  by  Eighths  per  Ctet.  Bf 
William  Thomas.   4to.  [^Neartg  rtai§. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS!  ! 

Edited  by  Bolton  Cornby,  Esq.    Iliastrated  with  Seventy^seven  Designs  drawn  ou  Wood, 
by  Members  of  the  Etching^  Club.     Eng^raved  by  Thompson  and  other  eminent  EogTsren. 
Square  crown  8vo.  uniform  with  Gold»mitk*»  Potau  illustrated  by  the  Bieking  Cimh,  Sis. 
cloth ;  or,  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday,  36s. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  Philosophical,  Classical,  Historical,  and  Biographical,  by  Axtront 
Todd  Thomson,  M.D.  F.L.S.    Fcp.  8\'0.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

THOMSON.-THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SICK 

ROOM,  necessary,  in  Aid  of  Medical  Treatment,  for  the  Cure  of  Diseases.  By  Anthort 
Todd  Thomson,  M.D.  F.L.S.  late  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  and  of 
Forensic  Medidne,  in  University  Colle^,  London.    New  Edition.    Post  8to.  10s.  6d.  doth. 

THOMSON-TABLES  OF  INTEREST, 

At  Three,  Four,  Four-and-a-IIalf,  and  Five  per  Cent.,  flrom  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand,  and 
(W)m  One  to  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-five  Days,  in  a  regular  prof^ression  of  sinjirie  Days; 
with  Interest  at  all  the  above  Rates,  Arom  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and  Arom  One  to  Ten  Yean. 
Also,  numerous  other  Tables  of  Exchanges,  Time,  and  Discounts.  By  John  Thomson, 
Accountant.    New  Edition.  12mo.  8s.  bound. 

THOMSON -SCHOOL  CHEMISTRY ; 

Or,  Practical  Rudiments  of  the  Science.  By  Robbrt  Dundas  Thomson,  M.D.  Master  in 
Surjjfery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  7s.  cloth. 

THE  THUMB  BIBLE ; 

Or,  Verbum  Sempitemum.  By  J.  Taylor.  Bdufr  an  Epitome  of  the  Old  and  New  Terta- 
meats  in  English  Venie.  A  New  Edition  (1850),  printed  from  the  Edition  of  1693,  by  C.  Whit- 
tin^haai,  Chiswick.    64mo.  Is.  6d.  bound  and  clasped. 

TOMLINE.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE 

BIBLE:  containing^  Proofs  of  the  Authenticity  and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
a  Summary  of  the  History  of  the  Jews ;  an  Account  of  the  Jewish  Sects ;  and  a  brief 
Statement  of  the  Contents  of  the  several  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  Geosok 
ToMLiNE,  D.D.  F.R.S.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

TOOKE.-THE  HISTORY  OF  PRICES : 

reference  to  the  Causes  of  their  principal  Variations,  flrom  the  year  1799  to  the  year 
duaire.    Preceded  by  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Com  Trade  in  the  last  Two  Ceo- 
By  Tbomas  Tookk,  Esq.  F.R.S.    3  vols.  6vo.  j^a.  8s.  cloth. 
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TOOKE.-THE  HISTORY  OF  PRICES,  AND  OF  THE  STATE 

of  the  CIRCULATION  from  1830  to  1847,  inclusive :  with  ■  (^feneral  Review  of  the  Correnqr 
Qaestion,  and  Remarki  on  the  Operation  of  the  Acti  7  and  8  Vict,  c  S2:  beiof  a  continuation 
of  The  Hittorp  of  PHces^from  1793  to  1838.    By  T.  Took  a,  Esq.  F.R.S.    8vo.  18b.  cloth. 

TOWNSEND.-MODERN  STATE  TRIALS. 

Revised  and  illustrated  with  Essays  and  Notes.  By  William  Charles  Townsbnd,  Esq. 
M.A.,  Q.C.,  late  Recorder  of  Maccleafield ;  Author  of  "  Lives  of  Twelve  Eminent  Judges  of 
the  Last  and  of  the  Present  Century,"  ftc.    3  vols.  8vo.  SOs.  cloth. 

TOWNSEND.-THE  LIVES  OF  TWELVE  EMINENT  JUDGES 

Of  the  LAST  and  of  the  PRESENT  CENTURY.  By  W.Charlis  Townsbnd,  Esq.  M.A.  Q.C. 
late  Recorder  of  Macclesfield ;  Author  of  '*  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Commons."  3  vols. 
8vo.  38s.  cloth. 

TURNER.-THE  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Attempted  to  be  Philosophically  considered,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Son.  By  Sharon 
Turner,  F.S.A.  and  R.A.S.L.  New  Edition,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner.  3  vols, 
post  8vo.  318.  6d.  cloth. 

DR.  TURTON'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESH- 

WATBR  SHELLS  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  with 
considerable  Additions.  By  John  Edward  Gray,  Keeper  of  the  Zooloj^cal  Collection  in 
the  British  Museum.    Post  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  and  13  Coloured  Plates  15s.  cloth. 

TWELVE  YEARS  AGO :  A  TALE. 

By  the  Authoress  of  *<  Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends,"  **  Some  Passages  flrom  Modem  His- 
tory," "Discipline,**  and  **  Letters  on  Happiness."    Fcp.  8vo.  68.  6d.  cloth. 

TWINING.-ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PAINTING : 

A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise ;  comprising  iEsthetics  in  reference  to  Art— the  Appli- 
cation of  Rules  to  Painting  -andCieneral  Observations  on  Perspective.  By  H.  Twining,  Esq. 
Imperial  8vo.  with  numerous  Plates  and  Wood  Kngravings,  218.  cloth. 


TWISS -THE  LETTERS  APOSTOLIC  OF  POPE  PIUS  IX.    ' 

Considered  with  reference  to  the  Law  of  England  and  the  Law  of  Europe.  With  an  Appendix 
of  Documents.  By  Traybrs  Twiss,  D.C.L.,  of  Doctors*  Commons  ;  Fellow  of  Univorsity 
College,  Oxford ;  and  Commissary-Ooaeral  of  the  Diocese  of  Canterbury.    8vo.  9s.  doth. 

URE.-DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  &  MINES ; 

Containing  a  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  By  Andrew  Urb,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  M.O.S.  M.A.S.  Lond.;  M.  Acad.  N.L.  Philad.;  S.  Ph.  Soc.  N.  Germ.  Uanov.;  MuUi. 
&c.  &c.    New  Edition,  corrected.    8vo.  with  1,M1  Engravings  on  Wood,  SOs.  cloth.— Also, 

SUPPLEMENT  of  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS.  New  Edition.  8vo.  withWoodcuts,  Us.  cloth. 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

Chiefly  Ornithology.  By  Charles  Waterton,  Esq.,  Author  of  **  Wanderings  in  South 
America.*'  With  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author,  and  Views  of  Walton  Hall.  New 
Edition,    a  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  14s.  6d.  cloth. 

%*  Separately— Vol.  I.  (Pint  Series),  8s.;  Vol.  II.  (Second  Series),  68.  M. 
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ALARIC  WATTS'S  POETRY  AND  PAINTING —LYRICS  OF 

THB  HEART,  and  other  Poeais.    By  Alaric  A.  Wattb.    Witb  Forty-one  ki^iily-linislMd 
Lfaie-Biiinrarii^  eieciited  espmsly  for  this  work  l»y  the  hmmI  aotdBetU  Funten  mud  En- 


I 
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In  One  Votame,  iqaare  crown  8ro.  price  Sis.  6d.  boards,  or  45s.  bound  in  morocco 
by  Hayday ;  Proof  Impresskma,  63s.  boards.— Plain  Proof^  41  Plates,  demy  4to.  (only 
100  copies  printed)  afS.  9Sb  in  portfolio ;  India  Prooli  before  Istten,  oolombier  4to.  (only 
50  copies  printed),  jgi,  is.  in  portlblio. 

WEBSTER -AN  ENCYCLOP  ja)IA  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY, 

Comprising  sncb  subjects  as  are  most  immediately  connected  with  Housekeepinir :  as.  The 
Construction  of  Domestic  Edifices,  with  the  modes  of  Warmin||^,  Ventilating,  and  Lijrhtinfi^ 
them~A  description  of  the  rarioas  articles  of  Fnmitore,  with  the  nature  of  their  Materials— 
Doties  of  Serrants,  te.  ftc.  ftc.  By  Thomas  WansTBa,  F.G.S. ;  assisted  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Farfccs*    New  Bdition.    8to.  with  nearly  1,000  Woodcuts,  50s.  cloth. 

WESTWOOD.-AN   INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    MODERN 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  INSECTS ;  founded  on  the  Natural  Habits  and  compounding  On^ani- 
sadon  of  thediffbrent  Families.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  FX  S.  ftc.  ftc.  &c.  a  vols.  8vo.  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  jt(X  7s.  cloth. 

WHEATLEY.-THE  ROD  AND  LINE  ; 

Or,  Practical  Hints  and  Dainty  Devices  for  the  sure  taking  of  Trout»  Grayliujr.  &c.  By 
Hbwbtt  Whbatlbt,  Esq.  Senior  Angler.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Nine  coloure<l  Plates,  10s.  6il.  doth. 

WILBERFORCE.-A  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PREVAIL- 
ING RELIGIOUS  SYSTEMS  of  PROFESSED  CHRISTIANS,  in  the  Higher  and  Middle   ' 
Classes  in  this  Country,  contrasted  with  Real  Christianity.    By  Wm  Wilbkrporcb,  Esq. 
i  M.P.    New  Editions.    8vo.  Ss.  boards ;  or  fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6<1.  cloth. 

!  LADY  WILLOUGIIBY'S  DIARY. 

So  much  of  the  Diary  of  I^ady  Willnughby  as  relates  to  her  Domestic  History,  and  to  the 
\  Eventful  Reign  of  King  Charles  the  First,  the  Protectorate,  and  the  Restoration  ( 1635  to  ifiGS). 

I  l*rinted,  ornamented,  and  bound  in  the  style  of  the  period  to  which  The  Diary  refers.    New 

Edition;  in  Two  Parts.    Square  fcp.  8vo.  8s.  each,  boards ;  or  18b.  each,  bound  in  morocco. 

YOUATT.-THE  HORSE. 

By  William  YouATT.  With  a  Treatise  of  Draug^ht.  A  New  Edition ;  with  numerous  Wood 
Engrravings,  from  Designs  by  William  Harvey.    8vo.  lOs.  cloth. 

(£j^  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.'s  Edition  should  be  ordered. 

YOUATT.-THE  DOG. 

By  William  Youatt.  A  New  Edition;  with  numerous  Wood  Enfcravini^a,  from  Designs 
by  William  Harvey.    8vo.  Gs.  cloth. 

*#*  The  above  works,  which  were  prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Societ>'  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Knowled^,  are  now  published  by  Messrs.  Long^inan  and  C-o.,  by  assignnieut 
from  Mr.  Charles  Knig^ht.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  edition  of  Mr.  Youatt *s  book  cm  the 
Horse  which  Messrs  Longman  and  Co.  have  purchased  from  Mr.  Knig-ht,  is  that  which  was 
thoroufi^hly  revised  by  the  author,  and  thereby  rendered  in  many  respects  a  new  work.  The 
enipuvings,  also,  were  grreatly  improved.  Both  works  are  the  most  cofnplete  treatises  in  thf  i 
lanipiai^e  on  the  History,  Structure,  Diseases,  and  Manafement  of  the  Animals  of  which  | 
they  treat.  I 

ZUMPT'S  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE.  ! 

Translated  and  ailapted  for  the  use  of  English  Students,  with  the  Author^s  sanction  and  ■ 
co-operation,   by  Dr.  L.  Schmitz,  F.R.S.B.,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinbuq^h: 
with  copious  Corrections  and  Additions  communicated  to  Dr.  Schmitz,  fbr  the  authorised 
English  T  anslation,  by  Professor  ZUMPT.    New  Edition,  corrected.    8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

l^mrch  31, 1S31. 
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